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ABBREVIATIONS 
The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepare 
for this issue: 
AEB Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography, 1: 1 (1977) 
^ . Agenda . Agenda, 17: 2; 18:3 (1979-80) 
gs AL E American literature, 47:3 (1975) 
ALR ; American Literary Realism, 1870-1910, 10: 3, 4; 11: 1, 2 (1977-78) 
AmerS American Studies, 22: 1 (1981) 


American Notes and Queries, 15: 1-10; 16: 1-10 (1976-78) 

- American Speech: A Quarterly Journal of Linguistic Usage, 54: 2 (1979) 
Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, 33: 1-5; 34:1-4 (1976-77) 
Book Forum, 3: 1-4;4:1-4; 5:1-4; 6:1 (1977-82) 

Bodleian Library Record, 10: 5 (1981) 
Christianity and Literature, 31: 3 (1982) 
Colby Library Quarterly, 16: 1, 2 (1980) 
Dickens Studies Newsletter, 12: 2 (1981) 
Eighteenth-Century Studies, 10: 4; 11:1; 12: 1-4 (1977-79) 
English Journal, 63: 3 (1974) 
English Literature in Transition, 22: 1, 2, 4; 23: 1; 24:24; 25:1 (1979-82) 
Exploration, 4: 2, 5: 1 (1977); 5: 2 (1978);,7 (1979); 8 (1980) 
George Herbert Journal, 1: 2, 2: 1 (1978) 
Hemingway Notes, 6: 2 (1981) 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 78: 1-4 (1979) 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 43: 2, 3 (1982) 
The Journal of Narrative Technique, 11: 2; 12: 1 (1981-82) 
Johnson Society Transactions (Lichfield), 1981 
Keats-Shelley Journal, 28, 29 (1979-80) 
The USF Language Quarterly, 19: 3/4 (1981) 
Literature East & West, 19: 1/4 (1975) 
Modern Fiction Studies, 22: 2-4 (1976-77) 
Mississippi Quarterly, 35: 1 (1982) 
Massachusetts Studies in English, 7: 3 (1980) 
Notes and Queries, 29: 1-3 (1982) 
New Orleans Review, 8: 1 (1981) 
Novel: À Forum on Fiction, 15: 2 (1982) 
Papers on Language and Literature, 12: 2 (1976) 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, 11: I, 2 (1978) 
Partisan Review, 47: 2 (1980) 
Recherches Anglaises et Américaines, 11 (1978) 
Recovering Literature: A Journal of Contextual Criticism, 6:1-3 (1977) 
Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, 56-58 (1980-81) 
Shaw Review, 21: 1-3 (1978) 
Shenandoah, 30; 1, 3, 4; 31:2-4 (1978-80) 
Studies in Romanticism, 20: 1-3; 21:1 (1981-82) 
„Studies in the Literary Imagination, 14: 2 (1981) 
Studies in the Novel, 13: 3, 4 (1981) 
Twentieth Century Literature, 27: 2-4 (1981) 
The University of Windsor Review, 16: 1 (1981) 
Victorian Poetry, 17: 1-4; 19:4 (1979, 1981) 
Victorian Studies, 25: 1, 2 (1981) 
- Wascana Review, 16: 1 (1981) 
The Wordsworth Circle, 12: 1-4 (1981) 














WHR Western Humanities Review, 35: 1, 2 (1981) 
YES Yearbook of English Studies, 11, 12 (1981, 1982) 

















* i : Bibliographies 


| 

83-1. Dunn, Robert Paul, Mildred H. Merz and others (comps.). Bibliography, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 109-30. 
[This continues the bibliography of Christian works or works examined in a Christian context, being items 
6913-7021.] J.S.P. 


Comparative Literature 


83-2. Hart, Dabney. The Bible as Comparative Literature, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 31-6. The teaching of 
selected books of the Bible in a comparative literature course reveals that Greek and Hebrew literature 
illuminate each other. “The Hebrew perception of the omnipotent God and his relationship with mankind is 
reinforced by every comparison with the literature of the Greeks." J.S.P. 


a | Education 


83-3. Catlin, Janet Green. Bugs in the Garden: Teaching “The Bible as Literature” in Oklahoma, C&L, 31, 
B 1982, 58-66. Fundamentalist students at a junior college made teaching this course difficult. J.S.P. 


834. Milward, Peter. A Christian Perspective on Teaching English Literature in Japan, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 
67-10. If one is to teach English literature successfully in a non-Christian country, one must know, point 
out, and explain the Christian beliefs and attitudes that inform that literature, ancient and modern. In so 
idoing, however, one does not proselytize. ` J.S.P. 


183-5. Schwab, Gweneth B. An Experimental Course, Jesus and the Quest: A Balanced Response to 
iLiterature, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 37-46. This course, using Mark’s Gospel and various secular works, gives 
'students a chance to examine “a significant aspect of literature” incorporating “a particular culturally and 
[historically important pattern.” In it, students improve writing and thinking skills and “option for response” 





as increasing their interest in literature and their ability to relate literature to life. J.S.P. 
' Literary Theory 

E 83-6. Blanpied, Pamela Wharton. Did Saint George Really Kill a Real Dragon? BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 
:246-50. The ability to accept a concept, such as a dragon, in fiction reflects one's ability to use his 
‘imagination. J.B.B. 
I 
! 83-7. Tallmadge, John. Voyaging and the Literary Imagination, Explor, 7, 1979, 1-16. Most literary 
' theorists (e.g., Northrop Frye, Rene Wellek and Austin Warren) omit discussion of literature of explora- 
‘tion from their works. Others have suggested that the spectrum of narrative forms should include such 


| non-fiction. Combining the “communication model” of John Searle, Robert Champigny, and Peter Demetz 
; with the "spectrum model” of Robert Scholes and Robert Kellogg allows the creation of a chart on which all 


| narrative modes can be classed on the scales of "rhetoric" and "communication situation." On the rhetoric 


| scale, exploration literature is classed as history; on the communication scale it is classed as report. As 
| narration, exploration literature is distinguished by its claims of credibility. Scholars could also read it as 





' nonfictional quest-romance, or study its types and “clusters” of imagery. M.J.N. 
| See also 83-218, 710. f 
4 Literature and Other Arts 


83-8. Longfellow, Allena. Counterpoint: The Bible and Literature, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 47-52. Music and 
* literature are alike in using counterpoint to develop a basic theme; literature adds tensions such as the 
* oppositions of good and evil, sin and atonement, ambition and renunciation. The Bible supplies these 
. polarizations more than adequately. LS.P. 
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8 General Studies 


Literature and Society 


83-9. Armstrong, Robert Plant. The Writer as Shaman, BForum, 3, 3, 1977, 382-8. “The literary life" may 
be a myth or a paradox but has little basis in reality for contemporary writers. J.B.B. 


83-10. Morrisey, Will. Culture in the Commercial Republic, BForum, 6, 1, 1982, 116-27. The examples 
of Henry James, Henry Adams, Walt Whitman, and John Dewey show that literature, like culture in 
general, flourishes in spite of commercialism. J.B.B. 


83-11. Ornstein, Gloria Feman. Flamboyance and Intimacy: The Literary Life of "La Belle Epoque", 
BForum, 3, 3, 1977, 451-61. Natalie Clifford Barney developed a literary circle in Paris in the early 
1900's. I.B.B. 


Rhetoric 


83-12. Grasso, Ernesto, tr. John Michael Krois. Can Rhetoric Provide a New Basis for Philosophizing? 
The Humanist Tradition (part 1), P&R, 11, 1, 1978, 1-18. Humanist rhetoric, as developed in the Italian 
Renaissance, did not exclude the possibility of science. Figurative language, appealing to the passions, can 
be made to serve a political function by forming society and its future. Social laws and judgements and 
norms are served; authority is established; self-realization can be articulated by rhetoric. Work and word 
(metaphor) are the sources for human history. K.D.H. 


83-13. Grasso, Ernesto, tr. John Michael Krois. Can Rhetoric Provide a New Basis for Philosophizing? 
The Humanist Tradition (part 2), P&R, 11, 2, 1978, 75-97. Metaphorical rhetoric is accused of being too 
subjective and mysterious to be used to serve scientific thought. Science, defining reality on the basis of 
unchanging first principles, has no use for the contingency, the temporarily bound situations, metaphor 
plays with. But metaphor also offers some advantages to science: metaphor sees the similar and reveals the 
unexpected like a light. Metaphor is the base of human thinking; it can make scientific thinking expand to 
conform to human needs. K.D.H. 


83-14. Sanders, Robert E. Utterances, Actions, and Rhetorical Language, P&R, 11, 2, 1978, 114-33. 
Much recent attention has been given to how discourse proceeds, but very little to what discourse means. A 
. major element of meaning is subject matter — what is "there" to be talked about — but rhetoric has 
traditionally concentrated on means and has generated an inconsistency that can be resolved by the idea of 
utterance-as-action, a class of sentences that does not report but which counts as action (apologizing, for 
instance). Any sentence then has two aspects: what it reports and what it counts as. The speaker and the 
hearer must manage both aspects. K.D.H. 


See also 83-86. 


Theory of Criticism 


83-15. Anderson, Quentin. Notes on the Responsibility of the Critic, PR, 47, 2, 1980, 264-8. Contempor- 
ary literary criticism loses sight of the writer as judge in a world of humans. Imported French thought, 
depoliticized, becomes another stategy for power through “impersonal” vocabulaties. For example, 
Wayne C. Booth (M.H. Abrams, Historian as Critic, Critic as Pluralist, in Crit. I, 2 [Spring, 1976], 
411-45) examined Abrams's Natural Supernaturalism and found its method did not explain its persuasive- 
' ness. Abrams presents the romantics as men trying to shoulder the weight of the human situation. Booth’s 
instrumentalism focuses on the tools and misses the force of Abrams as judging self. E.B. 


83-16. Cain, William F. AFTER THE NEW CRITICISM, WHR, 35, 2, 1981, 192-5. (rev.-art., Frank 
Lentricchia, Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1980). Nearly all recent literary theory attempts to separate it from other 
types of discourse, preserving literary theory from the blemish of historical, political, and social contexts. 
Lentricchia establishes the perils of creating a polarity between fiction and reality. Divorced from reality, 


> 


literature commands less respect from its readers and critics. Lentricchia attempts to transform the - 


post-structuralists into defenders of a sophisticated humanism, despite their doctrines which contradict 
humanist ideals. W.J.S. 




















83-17. Lilienfeld, Leslie. That's Publishing: An Interview with Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, BForum, 3, 
4, 1978, 398-406. [Lehmann-Haupt, book reviewer for The New York Times, discusses his theories and 
practices on reviewing.] i J.B.B. 


83-18. Marovitz, Sanford E. The Second Time Around; or CAVEAT EMPTOR, MFS, 22, 4, 1976-77, 
571-84. The value of reissued collections of critical chapters, essays, and reviews is questionable. Such 
Volumes often fail to provide a wide cross section of opinion, and sometimes are dominated by a particular 
interpretive approach. Such a collection should contain critiques varied in their approach, especially when 
all the selections deal with individual authors or works. The collections should be drawn together 
thematically by the editor in an introduction which does more than merely describe the separate essays. The 
effective introduction should stress individual points of view as unique and complementary and indicate a 
newer and broader over-all approach. A point by point examination of George Stade's Six Modem British 
Novelists (1974) discloses the virtues and shortcomings of such volumes. J.A.C. 


f Women’s Studies 
I 


83-19. Duncan, Erika. Portrait of the Artist as a Young Woman: Choral Voices of Contemporary Women 
Writers, BForum, 3, 1, 1977, 59-80. “There is a special energy surging among young women writers now, 
“Aas yet unstated and unformed . . . trying to surface and take on a shape.” J.B.B. 


83-20. Orenstein, Gloria Feman. La Poete Maudite: Madness or Illumination? BForum, 4, 3, 1979, 
511-22. Prejudicial elements in society — anonymity, rejection, subordination, alienation — may cause 
madness, which has appeared frequently in women poets. J.B.B. 


Sec also 83-481. 
| 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of Printing and Publishing 
83-21. Oakman, Robert L. Toward the Electronic Book, BForum, 5, 1, 1979, 122-6. Computerized books 
are possible but not probable. J.B.B. 
$ 
“GENERAL HI. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 


83-22. Rudigoz, Claude. Le lexique sexuel: aspects psychologiques et idéologiques [Sexual Vocabulary: 
Its Psychological and Ideological Aspects], RANAM, 11, 1978, 160-82. Sexual vocabulary may be 
divided into the psychological and the ideological. The first derives from the unconscious, works by way of 
metaphor, and is universal and unchanging. It can be presented pictorially and is also embodied in many ` 
children’s tales and nursery rhymes. There is a notable absence of a standard term, between the taboo-word 
and its scientific or euphemistic equivalent, because the consciousness represses its own knowledge. In 
contrast, ideological vocabulary changes, though slowly, and also shows a considerable ambiguity of 
meaning, which depends upon the context — e.g., the various shades of meaning of "whore", and the 
unstable relationship of the term with what it signifies, viz. a woman engaging in illicit sex. (In 
French) D.M.J. 
F4 Theoretical Studies 
83-23. Garcia, Ricardo L. Toward a Grammar of Chicano English, EJ, 63, 3, 1974, 34-7. Further research 
could develop a Chicano grammar. Fundamental components would be phonology, including supra- 
‘segmental variations; morphology, including morphemic and vocabulary variations; syntax, including 
phrase and sentence structures; and semantics, involving cross-cultural interpretations. More investigation 
of syntax and semantics is needed. L.H.M. 
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GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 


83-24. Battenhouse, Roy. The Tragedy of Absalom: A Literary Analysis (II SAMUEL 13-18), C&L, 31, 
3, 1982, 53-7. Absalom’s story, “a tragedy within a royal household,” is artistically satisfying in that it_ 
provides causes, has a tragic hero, uses irony and contrast, relieves reader tension, and relates Joab’s4 
pragmatism to the public good. J.S.P. 


83-25. Waith, Eugene M. The Appeal of the Comic Deceiver, YES, 12, 1982, 13-23. The comic deceiver 
is a character which is almost purely literary and, as such, should be judged by literary standards, not those 
current in the real world. Classic comedy, Greek and Roman, encourages approval of these characters since 
they fit in with the general style of the plays and their presence is vital for the movement of the plot. 
Shakespeare and Jonson's comic deceivers have received strong moral critícism because they appear in 
plays which are giving out a mixture of literary signals in genre and purpose. B.S.W. 
Fiction 
83-26. Armstrong, Nancy. The Rise of Feminine Authority in the Novel, Novel, 15, 2, 1982, 127-45.- 
Female authorship emerged at a time when the world of work was split off from domestic life. The novels of’ 
the time presented this split as a natural result of differing sexual spheres and thus justified the new middle 
class order. The absence of women from the economic and political world gave them increased moral 
authority as authors: by controlling the language of sexual relations, they secured tbe power to impose an 
ideology on social and economic issues. But the novel persisted in showing a picture of personal and 
domestic life which is based on historical, not biological, conditions and which serves political ends. 
Female aggressiveness is neutralized by being shown as yielding to paternalism through marriage. A.B.F. 


83-27. Rutherford, Andrew. Realism and the Heroic: Some Reflections on War Novels, YES, 12, 1982, 
194-207. The war novel is the ultimate test of fidelity to psychological and factual realism. Realistic 
techniques, however, do not automatically exclude the heroic. The heroic may be served by realistic 
description which emphasizes the necessity of courage and endurance. The war novelists often became 
preoccupied both artistically and psychologically with war's effect on men's characters. B.S.W. 


Plot Patterns 


83-28. Novak, Maximillian E. "Appearance of truth": The Literature of Crime as a Narrative System,» 
YES, 11, 1981, 29-48. True crime stories are shaped narratively in ways that make them competitive with 
fiction because the two modes have existed side by side. Trial accounts also have had a novelistic appeal. 
The popularity of some criminal accounts has been based on the popularity of fictions similar in plot. Group 
crimes such as riots have often found their way into both realistic and fictional accounts. B.S.W. 


Poetry 
83-29. Ryken, Leland. Metaphor in the Psalms, C&L, 31, 3, 1982, 9-29. A fourfold approach is desirable 
in studying Psalmic metaphor: as a figure of rhetoric, its obligations on the reader, why poets use metaphor, 


and the relationship of metaphor to truth. Metaphor functions in a special way to express religious 
experience, and the Psalmists found metaphor indispensable for expressing truth. J.S.P. 


Prose 


83-30. Dillard, Annie. Contemporary Prose Styles, TCL, 27, 3, 1981, 207-22. Some contemporary 
writers adopt styles of fine writing in the tradition of the nonfiction of Browne, Samuel Johnson, Dey 
Quincey, and others of the fiction of Turgenev, Melville, Dickens, etc. Others adopt styles of plain prose ^ 
that are useful but unembellished. The styles of most writers fall between the two extremes and can be 
adapted to suit need. J.M.B. 


83-31. Gray, Rockwell. The Essay Tradition, BForum, 4, 3, 1979, 541-5. Essay writing has known a 
popularity in the past but may not have a place in contemporary writing. J.B.B. 
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' 
83-32. MacFadden-Gerber, Margaret. The I in Nature, AN&Q, 16, 1, 1977/78, 3-5. Some modem 
writers, such as Abbey, Fletcher, Graves, Leopold and Lindberg, are reinterpreting ideas about the relation 
of nature and self. In effect, though their works seem to have nature as their focus, the writing is 
autobiographical. This type of literature may deserve a new genre name such as "literary ecology", to be 
süb-divided into autobiographical and biographical types. A.LD. 


Travel Literature 


83-33. Cole, Garold L. The Travel Account as a Social Document: A Survey of Recent Journal Articles, 
Explor, 7, 1979, 43-55. Travel accounts often reveal as much about the social milieu and attitudes of the 
traveler as about the land traveled. Biases in the accounts stem from differences of religion, culture, class, 
and economics. The attached bibliography reveals social concerns of travel literature discussed by critics in 
the years 1949-1977. B.F.M. 


See also 83-7, 194, 424, 668. 


A BRITAIN 
4 
_ "BRITAIN II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
| History of Printing and Publishing 


83.34. Olmsted, John. Victorian Publishing; Big and Profitable, BForum, 5, 1, 1979, 117-19. Rela- 
tionships between publisher and author have changed greatly since the Victorian era, due largely to the 
increase in volume of material. J.B.B. 


BRITAIN IIl. LANGUAGE 

| History 

83-35. Jones, Stanley. Hazlitt, Northcote, Hogarth, and “Tiddy-Doll”, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 217-18. 
Neither Hazlitt nor James Northcote was able to understand the meaning of this compound. An 1816 article 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, however, explains that it was used in the 18th century for an eccentric but 
celebrated [fictional?] baker of gingerbread who went about selling it, dressed as a fine gentleman. Hogarth 
depicted this character in one of his Industry and Idleness drawings: as the Idle Apprentice mounts the 


scaffold, Tiddy-doll stands at the right, giving his sales pitch while holding a piece of gingerbread 
aloft. J.S.P. 


83-36. Leavis, Ralph. "Inexecrable": A Fourth Occurrence? N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 129. To the three known 
occurrences of this word, in The Spanish Tragedy, in Henry Constable's Diana, and in Merch. may perhaps 
be added a fourth, in Grim the Collier of Croydon IV .i.5. The context shows that this occurrence represents 
8 malapropism; the other three don't. J.S.P. 


83-37. Ross, Alan S.C. Rare Words in Old Northumbrian, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 196-8. [This lists and 
comments briefly upon rare words in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Durham Ritual, and Rushworth 
Two.] ISP. 
83-38. Shapiro, Fred R. Words for OED, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 232-5. [This supplies antedatings from 
Conrad Malte-Brun's Universal Geography (1822), of "ethno" and folk words, and of 19th- and 20th- 
century citations.] LS.P. 


pom IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
! Subjects 


83-39. Brooks, H.F. The Fictitious GHOST: A Poetic Genre, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 51-5. John Oldham's 
Gamets Ghost (1679) belongs to a type of work, in poetry or prose, that satirizes, polemicizes, or 
admonishes, using a fictitious ghostly visitant. [A list of such works, from the 1590's to the late 18th 
century, follows.] 1.S.P. 








i 

| 

] 
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12 Mediaeval 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


a. Old English 
Aelfric 


83-40. Oetjen, Jerome. Another Source for Aelfric’s Second Epiphany Homily (Ch. H, 3), N&Q, 29, 3, 5 
1982, 198-9. Although the chief sources of this homily have been identified, the passage about the baptism 
by John the Baptist has not. It derives from homilies 7 and 20 of Gregory, who shows John's baptism as one 
of repentance, not the forgiveness of sin. J.S.P. 


Beowulf 


83-41. Rigg, A.G. BEOWULF 1368-72: An Analogue, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 101-2. Like this passage in 
Beowulf, Alexander Neckam's De Laudibus divinae sapientiae tells of a lake so fearful that no animal will 
enter it. J.S.P. 


Old English Poetry : 
83-42. Holton, Frederick S. Old English Sea Imagery and the Interpretation of THE SEAFARER, yis" 
12, 1982, 208-17. Old English religious imagery associated with the sea makes it a symbol of all that is 
tragic, lonely, and threatened in life in the fallen world. But the sea imagery also points out that the seafarer 
receives graces denied to those who remain safe on shore. In mythic terms, a man who journeys on the sea is 
at a time of major ontological changes in life. The sea is ultimately associated with both death and eternal 
life. B.S.W. 


` 83-43. Roberts, Jane. MALDON 189b: "be riht ne wes”, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 106. Parallels exist 
elsewhere in OE poetry for using "pe" instead of "peah." Emendation is not needed here. J.S.P. 


Old English Prose 


83-44. Cross, J.E. A “Virgo” in the OLD ENGLISH MARTYROLOGY, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 102-6. 
George Herzfeld's belief (E.E.T.S. edition of the OEM, 1900) that the compiler erred in citing one Virgo 
as a martyr is itself mistaken: this compiler knew Latin too well to mistake a common noun for a proper 
name. In compiling this work, he saw a ms of the Passio far closer to the text of the Graz and Montpellier. 
Mss than to editions in print, and he read it easily and accurately. LS.p.* 


Old English General 


83-45. Amgart, O. Durham Proverbs 17, 30, 42, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 199-201. The unusual dative form 
"breostum" in Prov. 17 seems to suggest the recommended mind-searching. In Prov. 20, “ham” refers to 
our heavenly home and suggests Seafarer 11. 117-18. The word “Faegror” in Prov. 42 is best translated 
"more evenly, more on a level." J.S.P. 


83-46. Blockley, Mary. Addenda and Corrigenda to N.R. Ker's A SUPPLEMENT TO CATALOGUE OF 
MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING ANGLO SAXON, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 1-3. [This article notes three OE 
mss not recorded, identifies correctly the text discussed in Item 414, fills in an omission from Item 249, and 
notes seven verse-texts not so identified in either the Catalogue or its Supplement. ] J.S.P. 


b. Middle English ES 
Geoffrey Chaucer 

83-47. Beer, Frances. THE PEARL and the BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: Two Studies in Coming to Terms 
with Death, BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 260-4. The Pearl and the Book of the Duchess have many similarities 
with each other and with modern psychological concepts of acceptance of death, as discussed by Elisabeth 
Kübler-Ross. The author summarizes each work, emphasizing the symbolism of death. I.B.B. 
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83-48. Boswell, James Campbell. Chaucer and Spenser Allusions not in Spurgeon and Wells, AEB, 1, 1, 
1977, 30-2. Some allusions to Spenser and Chaucer have been missed in previous listings; here these 
omissions are recorded. A.LD. 


83-49. Fulk, R.D. Reinterpreting the MANCIPLE’S TALE, JEGP, 78, 4, 1979, 485-93. Sections of the 
“Manciple’s Tale” seem intended to illustrate three themes: the “insignificance of social rank,” “the risks of 

ming angry,” and the “foolishness of a wanton tongue.” The crow is identified with the Manciple, not 
with the Cook (as is generally supposed), and the tale is intended as a warning to the Cook not to assume 
that he can expose the Manciple’s misdeeds with impunity. T.A.S. 


83-50. Jember, Gregory K. Cum Grano Salis: A Note on the PRIORESS'S TALE, AN&Q, 15,6, 1976/77, 
82-6. The “greyn” of the tale very probably means a portion of salt, a necessary Biblical ingredient for all 
sacrifice. Chaucer also uses “salt of the earth", a phrase referring to the disciples in the Bible. Also, salt is 
an enhancing addition to speech, employed metaphorically in the Bible. Besides, salt also entered into 
many important religious ceremonies. The presence of the word in Chaucer, then, conjures up a wide range 
of images, all adding to the richness of interpretation needed to understand Chaucer. A.I.D. 


$ 51. Keenan, Hugh T. A Curious Correspondence: CANTERBURY TALES A 24-25, Mirk's FESTIAL 
"and Becket's Martyrdom, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 66. Chaucer's original promises are not kept; he begins 
with four tales from each pilgrim, reduces the number to two, and produces only one. Actually there are 
about 29 pilgrims on the trek. The number many be conditioned by the idea that their goal is tbe shrine of 
Becket, whose Saint's day was Dec. 29. In Mirk's Festial, a collection of sermons, the one for the feast of 
Becket gives us the saint as a representative of all men, who gave a three-fold service to mankind, much like 
Chaucer's knight. Perhaps the author intended us to see these relationships. A.LD. 


83-52. Morse, Charlotte C. The Politics of Marriage: Power in Paradise? BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 265-9. The 
Song of Songs served as a basis for the evaluation of sexual love in 12th-14th-century literature. The 
religious idea of marriage as covenant formed the foundation for political analogies, as found in several 
Canterbury Tales, implying that “a significant change in the exercise of power in marriage would effect 
wider political changes." J.B.B. 


83-53. Shoaf, R.A. Stalking the Sorrowful H(e)art: Penitential Lore and the Hunt Scene in Chaucer's THE 
BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, JEGP, 78, 3, 1979, 313-24. A confessional treatise written by the father of 
Blanche, whose death is memorialized in this poem, contributes significantly to linking the hunt episode 
"ith the questioning of the Black Knight, and supports the interpretation of that questioning as a shriving,' 
with the narrator as confessor. The “whelp” serves to lead him to a heart deeply in need of repentance, and 
the questions gradually expose a Knight trapped in the sin of despair. His confession that Blanche is really 
dead frees him from entanglement in "fin" amor" love, and permits a new beginning in Love. T.A.S. 


83-54. Walls, Kathryn. Patience and her “Hil of Sond” in the PARLIAMENT OF FOWLES, AN&Q, 16, 
3, 1977/78, 34. Patience's sand hill may find its source in de Deguileville's Pèlerinage de la Vie humaine, 
2nd version. In this French story of a pilgrimage through life an ant hill is discovered and comments made 
on the ant's perserverance, a good comparison with Patience. Chaucer knew the French work. A.I.D. 


Gavin Douglas 


83.55. Bawcutt, Priscilla. “Venus Starre” in Donne and Douglas, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 15. John Norton- 
Smith's suggestion, in Douglas's Venus and Martianus Capella, N. & Q., n.s. 27 (1980), 391 [AES, 25:3 
(1982), item 82-1546], that Douglas was defining erotic love as paradoxical, akin to the oxymoron, finds 
Eu in Donne's Problem X. Whereas Douglas is serious, however, Donne tends to be 

dayful. LS.P. 


John Gower 


83-56. Regan, Charles Lionel. John Gower, John Barleycorn and William Langland, AN&Q, 16, 7, 
1977/78, 102. The passage in Confessio Amantis, VI, 15-75, concerning the drunkard, is paralleled by 
A-Text Piers, Passus V, 213. The same words do not occur in Band C-Texts. If Gower borrowed from 
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Langland, he used A-Text. The expression in Gower, however, is written in French; perhaps he thought 
that language best represented his character's state. A.LD. 


Stephen Hawes 


83-57. Rude, Donald W. Two Additional Allusions to Chaucer in the Work of Stephen Hawes, AN&Q, 
16, 6, 1977/78, 82-3. Spurgeon notes two allusions; there are two more, in the Comforte of Louers,-A, 
showing Hawes’s appreciation of Chaucer. ALD. 


James I of Scotland 


83-58. Bradley, Christine Rose. The Phoenix in THE KINGIS QUAIR: Some Confusion, AN&Q, 16,9, 
1977/78, 134. Though J.A.W. Bennet (THE PARLEMENT OF FOULES: An Interpretation, Oxford, 
1957) alludes to James I’s work when he mentions a phoenix in relation to Chaucer’s Parliament, an 
examination of Quair does not locate such a bird. A.LD. 
William Langland 
83-59. Baldwin, Anna. A Reference in PIERS PLOWMAN to the Westminster Sanctuary, N&Q, 29, 2, 
1982, 106-8. Because Langland's phrasing resembles that of a petition and resultant statute by Parliament A 
in 1377 protecting creditors from fraud by debtors who take sanctuary (e.g., in Westminster Abbey, 
Churchyard, and Close), the likelihood is strengthened that he wrote the B-text after this. In attacking abuse 
of the Westminster sanctuary, Langland also exposes an abuse of the confessional: sinners who confess to 
their parish priests are genuinely repentant and, having made restitution, are forgiven and reunited with the 
Church; those who confess to friars, however, make no repayment of just debts and thus do not receive true 
absolution. Judgement awaits them. J.S.P. 


83-60. Ovitt, George, Jr. The Structure of the "Vision" of PIERS PLOWMAN, MSE, 7, 3, 1980, 26-33. 
Langland structures Piers Plowman around the original question posed by the Dreamer. Not chaotic, the 
poem concerns the duty of "man living in time"; its thematic organization proceeds logically and 
economically. S.W.D. 


Sir Thomas Malory 


83-61. La Farge, Catherine. Two Suggested Emendations in Malory, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 14. Both the. 
Winchester Ms and the Vinaver text contain a speech by Arthur to Lancelot (in the tale of the war with the 
Roman emperor) needing emending. The phrasipg "as they me love will have" is not idiomatic: change 


“me” to "my." And "I affye the in me" should read "I affye me in the." J.S.P. 
Pearl Poet 
See 83-47. 
Middle English Drama 


83-62. Beadle, Richard. The Origins of Abraham's Preamble in the York Play of Abraham and Isaac, YES, 
11, 1981, 178-87. Herbert Kalén's judgment when editing the Middle English Metrical Paraphrase of the 
Oid Testament (Gothenburg, 1923) that it borrowed from the play is founded on incorrect dating of the 
York play. The author of the preamble borrowed from the paraphrase many episodes and minor verbal 
details of the English rendering. Abraham's preamble in the play reproduces much of the same narrative in 
confused form, borrowing odd lines, groups of lines and one whole stanza. B.S.W. 


83-63. Harty, Kevin J. The Identity of “Freere Bartholemewe" (CHESTER PLAY VI.565): A Suggestion,” 
AN&Q, 16, 2, 1977/78, 18-19. Bartholomew is said to have witnessed the healing of a withered hand, in 
the Chester Nativity. The character, named in the Stanzaic Life of Christ, recognized as a source for the 
play, is the teller of the story of midwife Salome. Bartholomew is identified in Eusebius as a disciple who 
passed on the writings of the Pseudo-Matthew. Bartholomew himself may have been the Pseudo-Matthew 
as well as the character mentioned in Nativity. A.LD. 
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83-64. Johnstone, Alexandra F. Medieval Drama in Modern Performance, BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 300-3. 
Since 1951, performances of medieval drama have met with success. T.B.B. 


83-65. Jones, Mary Loubris. How the Seven Deadly Sins "Dewoyde from pe Woman” in the Digby MARY 
MAGDALEN, AN&Q, 16,8, 1977/78, 118-19. This play, which has the most complete stage directions in 
all medieval drama, conveys the idea that stage tricks, in broad daylight, served the sense of the play. The 


&áns could appear to come directly from Mary's body. A.LD. 


Middle English Poetry 


83-66. d'Ardenne, S.T.R.O. Two Words from ANCRENE WISSE and the Katherine Group, N&Q, 29, 1, 
1982, 3. (1) J.R.R. Tolkien in 1939 suggested in a letter [recipient not identified] that the word utnume may 
derive from utnyme, with the meaning “exceptional(ly).” (2) In the ME Life of St. Margaret, the word bur 
translated the Latin requiem, with the meaning, in Ancrene Wisse, of a stall, referring to goats. J.S.P. 


83-67. Nicholls, Jonathan. A Courtesy Poem from Magdalene College Cambridge Pepys MS 1236, N&Q, 
29, 1, 1982, 3-10. Listed in the Index of Middle English Verse as No. 1501, this poem in rhyme royal with 
Latin couplets between the stanzas is not much like Lydgate’s Stans Puer ad Mensam Domini, although the 


xaBrown-Robbins Index calls it a version of Lydgate's poem. Similarities seem to involve ideas, not 





"phrasings. This Ms [whose text is here reproduced] seems to have been written 1460-1480, more probably 
sometime 1470-1480. L.S.P. 


83-68. O'Bryan, Daniel W. Sodom and Gomorrah: The Use of the Vulgate in CLEANNESS, JNT, 12, 1, 
1982, 15-23. The Cleanness poet transforms his Vulgate source through selective transposition, dramatic 
compression and expansion of elements of Genesis XIX, and sophisticated character development, to 
create a narrative congenial to his time and milieu. H.M.M. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
General 


83-69. Powell, Susan. Connections Between the FASCICULUS MORUM and Bodleian MS Barlow 24, 
N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 10-14. Internal evidence suggests that one Selk, who compiled English lyrics in this 
Ms, also wrote this Latin work on morals. J.S.P. 


j 
k 


d. Medigeval General 


Poetry 


83-70. Hanning, R.W. The Audience as Co-Creator of the First Chivalric Romances, YES, 11, 1981, 
1-28. A close examination of indirect evidence contained within chivalric romances aids in determining the 
audience and its involvement in poetic creation. According to the evidence of entire texts, instead of 
positing a specific social group as audience, the scholar must look to a flexible and sophisticated courtly 
audience. The variety of content and range of appeal leads to an aesthetic of alternating involvement and 
detachment. In Yvain, Chretien de Troyes exploits the variety of his audience in "his combinative and 
parodic use of material." B.S.W. 


General 


83-71. Ashe, Geoffrey. The New Matter of Britain, BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 280-5. More recent Arthurian 
Arorks are changing the literary history of Arthur in light of new research and archeological findings. J.B.B. 


83-72, Carley, James. Introduction [on “The Medieval and the Modern] BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 210-16. 
Modern fascination with the medieval focuses on the contrasts so evident during that time. J.B.B. 


83-73. von Franz, Marie-Louise. Antichrist or Merlin? A Problem Inherited from the Middle Ages, 
BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 234-43. The legends of Merlin show many similarities to Antichrist traditions, 
I 
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particularly as Jung interpreted them. Other literary figures, such as Faust, appear as elements consistent 
with this analogy. J.B.B. 


See also 83-159. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 

Robert Anton A 
83-74. Steppart, Michael Payne. The Vices of the Times, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 145-6. The allusions in 
Anton’s Philosophers Satyrs (1616) to Orestes, Cleopatra, Lucullus, and Poppea suggest contemporary 
plays he is attacking are improper or indecent. These might have been John Pikeryng's Newe Enterlude of 
Vice Conteyninge, the Historye of Horestes (1567) or Thomas Goffe's Orestes (ca. 1613-1618); Timon (for 
Lucullus); the Tragedy of Nero (for Poppea); and Antony or Fletcher and Massinger's False One 
(1619-1623) for Cleopatra. J.S.P. 


Francis Bacon 


83-75. Horton, Mary. Bacon and "Knowledge Broken": An Answer to Michael Hattaway, JHI, 43, 3, 
1982, 487-504. Hattaway in his paper Bacon and "Knowledge Broken": Limits for Scientific Method (JHI, 
39 (1978), 183-197 [A.E.S., 23:8 (1980), item 1424] tried to establish a reputation for Bacon that is neither ` 
the traditional one of the pragmatic utilitarian nor that of the more recent view of him as alchemistic 
magician. Hattaway was both right and wrong in trying to get at the underlying structure of Bacon's 
thought. Bacon's thinking, it must be emphasized, was not infused by metaphysical paradigms in the sense 
that Hattaway claims. Bacon's ideas at the beginning of the 17th century were thought of as revolutionary 
and incomprehensible, but he was standing at the point of modern science. G.A.C. 


83-76. Zetterberg, J. Peter. Echoes of Nature in Salomon's House, JHI, 43, 2, 1982, 179-93. Bacon 
rejected the traditional view of the relationship between art and nature. In his description of Salomon's 
House both the speculative and the operative parts of his philosophy can be observed; for Salomon's House 
is far more than the utopian scientific community usually portrayed: it is an artificial world carefully 
fashioned and crafted in imitation of the natural world. The magicians or technicians of the House know the 
causes of natural phenomena. With such knowledge they can imitate nature, creating man-made things that 
are “truly natural." Their ability to imitate nature is the ultimate demonstration of their scientific knowledge 
and the true objective of all derivative art and technique. G.A.C. 


Bible (King James) 


83-77. Franson, J. Karl. Shakespeare in the King James Bible, AN&Q, 16, 2, 1977/78, 21. It is a 
remarkable and curíous coincidence that in the King James Version, 46th Psalm, "Shake" is the 46th word 
from the beginning, and “speare” 47th from the end of the psalm; Shakespeare was both 46 and 47 when the 
first three editions of the Bible appeared. A. ID. 


Thomas Dekker 


83-78. Palumbo, Ronald J. Trade and Custom in 1 HONEST WHORE, AN&Q, 15, 3, 1976/77, 34-5. 
Contrast is established in Candido's and Bellafront's roles by showing that the trade of Candido leads to 
social stability, while the work of Bellafront, prostitution, leads to disorder. A.I.D. 


83-79. West, Gilian. Some Word-Play in Dekker's SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
135-6. In six places Dekker uses word play — on "sweat in purple" (an echo of the New Testament rich man 
Dives), "Hans"hanse," “grieve” ("sheriff"), "counterfeits"counterforts," "guild"gild," and "bound" in tw 

senses. J.S.P. 


John Donne 


83-80. Bedford, R.D. Donne's Holy Sonnet, BATTER MY HEART, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 15-19. The first 
quatrain of this poem has as its central image the making of pottery, with God the Father as the potter. It is 
the third of three metaphors involving the Trinity. J.S.P. 


Y 
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83-81. Couper, John M., and William D. McGaw. AIRE AND ANGELS, AN&Q, 15,8, 1976/77, 104-6. 
Previous infatuations, before the speaker meets his true love in the poem, have all served to prepare him for 
her appearance. All of the encounters have a sexual value, for Donne cannot separate the physical from any 
attempt at love. He finds, however, that he cannot physically enjoy his idea because she rouses him to 
uncontrolled excitement leading to premature satisfaction. He must reduce his idea to a more real 
| object. ALD. 


83-82. Pollock, John J. Another Donne Pun, AN&Q, 16, 6, 1977/78, 83. The holy sonnet Thou hast made 
me contains a legal pun in which “dimme eyes” is a pun for demise, meaning the “transfer of an estate by 
will or lease." The poem equates failing eyesight with approaching death. AID. 


83-83. Sullivan, Ernest W., Jr. Dating the Bodleian Manuscript of John Donne's BIATHANATOS, AEB, 
1, 1, 1977, 26-9. From comparison with dated items written on comparable paper, the ms was transcribed 
near the end of the Mar. 9, 1619 to the May 7, 1629 period. A.LD. 


See also 83-55. 


John Ford 


PM Andrews, Michael Cameron. Romei and Ford's THE BROKEN HEART, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
147-8. Lines 45-48 of M.i. in Ford’s play derive from Annibal Romei's Discorsi (1586), translated by J. 
Keper in The Courtiers Academie (1598). J.S.P. 


George Herbert 


83-85. Asals, Heather. Magdalene Herbert: Towards a Topos for the Anglican Church, GHJ, 1, 2, 1978, 
1-16. Lady Herbert's personal qualities, together with the symbolic associations of her namesake St. Mary 
Magdalene (“‘apostolic” proclamation of Christ's resurrection; exemplary sanctity; mystical motherhood), 
made her for Donne and Herbert an analogue of the church, especially in its British “middle way.” For 
Herbert the parallel extends beyond ecclesiology to illustrate his poetics and clarify key words (place, face, 
letters) in his poetry. [Reworked and expanded as ch. 5 of Asals’s Equivocal Predication (Toronto, 
1981).] C.A.H. 


83-86. Blau, Sheridan D. George Herbert's Homiletic Theory, GHJ, 1, 2, 1978, 17-29. Herbert's 
emphasis i in The Country Parson on holiness and simplicity in sermons might suggest abandonment of his 
"earlier commitment to rhetorical art; however, his homiletical principles are rooted in the pathos, logos, 
and ethos of Aristotelian rhetoric. His insistence on a plain style for rural preaching implies no special 
affinity for puritan aesthetics or condemnation of the more urbane Donnean style. Rather, he is true to 
classical rhetoric in observing decorum. C.A.H. 


83-87. Grayson, Janet. Bernardine Paronomasia in Herbert's THE PULLEY, AN&Q, 15, 4, 1976/77, 
52-3. A passage in De diligendo Deo by Bernard of Clairvaux likely inspired Herbert, because the word 
play of the poem reflects that of Bemard. A.I.D. 


83-88. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. “Silk Twist”: Line of Grace in Herbert ’s THE PEARL. MATTH. XIH.45, 
N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 19-20. This "twist" is a metaphor presenting God's grace to man through Christ's 
sacrificial death. In this poem’s final stanza, Herbert’s language is that of the Covenant of Grace, deriving 
from Puritan theology, using business and legal terminology. J.S.P. 


83-89. Kinnamon, Noel J. A Note on Herbert's EASTER and the Sidneian Psalms, GHJ, 1, 2, 1978, 44-8. 
Like its Biblical original, an unpublished verse paraphrase of Psalm 108 by Mary Sidney Herbert, Countess 
pi Pembroke, conflates earlier passages from Psalms 57 and 60. The result foreshadows Herbert's Easter, 
in the idea of combining an introduction and a song of victory having different metrical patterns and in 
several textual parallels. C.A.H. 


83-90. Labriola, Albert C. Herbert, Crashaw, and the Schola Cordis Tradition, GHJ, 2, 1, 1978, 13-23. 
Heretofore associated primarily with emblem books, schola cordis poetry reflects a broader tradition of 
"imagery of the heart," connecting with secular Jove poetry in one direction and, in another, with five kinds 
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of Christian material: Bible references to the heart, typology, Christ’s death and resurrection, sacraments, 
and liturgical practices. Analysis of Herbert’s The Bunch of Grapes shows typically how such material is 
interwoven. Crashaw’s similarity to Herbert in this vein greatly outweighs their dissimilarities. C. A.H. 


83-91. Linden, Stanton J. Herbert and the Unveiling of Diana: Stanza Three of VANITIE (I), GHJ, 1, 2, 
1978, 30-7. Herbert’s critique of the "subtil Chymick” employs imagery common in contemporary works 
on alchemy and on scholastic reform. There praise is accorded the scientist whose methods grant him a 
privileged view of Nature's secrets — "admission to the Bath of Diana" — inaccessible to "ordinarie 
suitours." In Herbert's poem, however, such prying is impious. C.A.H. 


83-92. Ray, Robert H. Spatial and Aural Patterns in THE WINDOWS, GHJ, 1, 2, 1978, 38-43. The 
received critical understanding of this poem, based largely on imagery, structure, and theme, is reinforced 
by consideration of the typographical shape of the stanzas, the increased use of nasal consonants from one 
stanza to the next, and the relative positions of preacher, windows, and congregation within the church 
building. C.A.H. 


83-93. Strier, Richard. Changing the Object: Herbert and Excess, GHJ, 2, 1, 1978, 24-37. Contrary to the 
opinion of Martz and Ross, Herbert does not share the Counter Reformation tolerance forsensuálpassion, . 
which would redemptively redirect it to the true, divine Object. He does not, like Crashaw, court pain or » 
cultivate ecstasy. Though one poem, The Invitation, appears to condone sensual excess, that is only the 
attitude of a speaker whose ecstatic Eucharistic experience (described in very Protestant terms in the 
companion poem, The Banquet) has replaced theological exactness with enthusiasm. C.A.H. 


83-94. Summers, Joseph. From JOSEPH'S COAT to A TRUE HYMNE, GHI, 2, 1, 1987, 1-12. The 
sequence of ten poems designated in the title traces the fluctuations of spiritual experience. Grief at God's 
apparent absence, awareness of grace, joyful submission, premature exultation, a renewed sense of 
chastening: Herbert's achievement is to unite all such moods into a psychologically credible whole and to 
show revealed in them all "the workings of divine order" and “provident love." The same pattern 
characterizes The Temple as a whole. C.A.H. 


See also 83-103 


Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke 


83-95. Lamb, M.E. The Myth of the Countess of Pembroke's Dramatic Circle, YES, 11, 1981, 194-202. >» 
The Countess’s dramatic circle is as much a myth as many other so-called schools in the Renaissance. Most l 
discussions fail to include Abraham Fraunce and Samuel Daniel, who were obviously influenced by her. 
They also include such authors as Thomas Kyd, William Alexander and Fulke Greville, who were not 
influenced by her and dedicated their work to other people. B.S.W. 


Ben Jonson 


83-96. Byard, Margaret M. News for the Mermaid Tavern, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 139. Almost 400 years after 
The Alchemist, scientists in California have succeeded in changing a base metal into gold. (See Modern 
Alchemists, Science 80 [July-Aug., 1980]). Using bismuth, closest in molecular structure to gold, the 
scientists spent $10,000 in accelerator cost to produce gold "'worth less than one billionth of one 
cent.’” J.S.P. 


83-97. Craik, T. W. Volpone's "Young Antinous" Again, N&Q, 29,2, 1982, 140-1. Michael J. Warren's 
A Note on Jonson's VOLPONE, N. & Q. 27, 2, (1980), 143-6 [A.E.S., 25:3 (1982), item 82-1603], X 
represents "a 'classic case' of critical overcomplication." There is nothing in Jonson's words to cause 
anyone to assume that the Antinous referred to in III.vii.162 is Hadrian's favorite. The reference is to 
Penelope's suitor in The Odyssey. J.S.P. 


83-98. Donaldson, lan. BARTHOLOMEW FAIR and THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
142-3. The thoughts and actions of Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy at Bartholomew Fair and those of Christian and 
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a water. The Lady is calling Echo not from Phrygia (home of the Meander) but from an English river, the 
‘Severn or, closer yet, the Teme. LS.P. 


83-116. Creaser, John. Textual Cruces in Milton's Shorter Poems, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 26-8. In at least four 
places in Comus, In Quintum Novembris, and L'Allegro, the 1645 and 1673 texts differ. Superficially 
satisfying, the changes in the later edition do not seem authoritative. The 1645 text is preferable.J.S.P. 


— 83-17. Fleissner, Robert F. PARADISE LOST, IX, 648: Paronomasis based upon Paronomasia, AN&Q, 
,16, 8, 1977/78, 119-20. Milton uses an Edenic pun on fruit and fruitful-fruitless in PL. His likely source is 
the King James Bible, though a more remote possibility is Shakespeare in Dream. A.I.D. 


83-118. Gorecki, John E. On a Misreading of the Word “Balance” in PARADISE LOST, II, 482, AN&Q, 
15, 7, 1976/77, 99-100. Carnall identifies "balance" as Libra, which Hugbes accepts for his edition. The 
location of the balance in the poem is the crystalline sphere, which could not contain Libra, since it had no 
stars; Carnali must be incorrect. Likely Milton meant that his sphere lent balance to the universe. A.I.D. 


83-119. Kandaswami, S. An Echo of Chapman in Milton, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 24. Lines 93-4 of 
Chapman’s elegy on the Prince of Wales (1612) and ll. 163-4 of Lycidas (1637) rhyme "ruth" and “youth,” 
ak in that sequence. J.S.P. 


83-120. Moore, John Rees. Milton and the Life to Come Shenandoah, 31, 3, 1980, 79-100. Chastity — 
requiring not sexual abstinence but the attunement of body to soul fitting man for God and conceived of as 
“spiritual armor” protecting virtue from error — becomes “a badge of the Christian hero’s vocational 
dedication” to live freely in time (with its attendant sin, self-conscious doubt, animality, death, and 
'experience-engendered conscience and knowledge). Striving through love, virtue, patience, temperance, 
‘and charity, sustained by “a vision of the possibility of human immortality,” by faith in and obedience to a 
truth greater and more permanent than oneself (God's justice and mercy), Milton's Christian heroes, if 
‘constant and strong, may find here and now a "paradise within." B.K.H. 


83-121. Rhodes, Byne. Milton's Banquet in the Wilderness, AN&Q, 15, 2, 1976/77, 20-3. In PR, II, 
383-9, the temptation of Christ calls up a banquet which Christ, with his human attributes, refuses, seeing 
that spiritual rather than temporal goals are his destiny. Disunity among the temptations is dispelled by 
perceiving the theme of them as having a spiritual intent. A.LD. 


83-122. Sherry, Beverly. Milton's Raphael and the Legend of Tobias, JEGP, 78, 2, 1979, 227-4]. Raphael 
{is deliberately balanced against Satan in Paradise Lost, as is indicated by (1) their “spectacular aerial 
displays,” one serving as a genuine epic messenger, the other a monstrous counterfeit, (2) their visits with 
the Edenic couple, one to protect, the other to destroy. Apparently Milton chose Raphael rather than the 
conventional Gabriel for this crucial role because of his comparable functions in Tobit, a connection made 
plausible by the stress on Raphael in Renaissance art to typify angelic friendship with mankind. T.A.S. 


83-123. Varney, Andrew. Milton’s “Uncouth Swain”, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 24-6. Milton, Pope, and Pepys 
all used the word uncouth in the sense of “lonely” or “disconsolate,” meanings appropriate to the speaker in 
‘Lycidas, who faces a lonely night before rising to fresh woods and pastures. J.S.P. 


| George Peele 
83-124. Daniel, Carter A. The Date of Pecle's ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 131-2. 
Records in the office of the Revels showing props purchased and their cost include, for the 1581-1582 
season, an elaborately bejewelled tree whose description exactly fits one found in Act II of Peele's play, 
lus flowers, fruits, and branches, which this play has in abundance. It appears, then, that this play was 
itten at least two yeas earlier than has been supposed. This fact increases our knowledge of Peele's life, 
and Peele emerges as “a predecessor rather than a contemporary of the greater figures” who flourished 
shortly thereafter. J.S.P. 


John Skelton 
83-125. Kozikowski, Stanley J. Lydgate, Machiavelli, and More and Skelton’s BOWGE OF COURTE, 
:AN&Q, 15, 5, 1976/77, 66-7. The poem is related to three other works: Lydgate's Mumming at London, 
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Machiavelli's Capitolo di Fortuna, and Fortune, a poem attributed to More. All portray Fortune in a court 
or court-like setting, with allegorical-moral characters surrounding this chief figure. A.LD. 


William Shakespeare 
83-126. Andrews, Michael. Bawdry in ROMEO AND JULIET: A Note on “O”, AN&Q, 15, 7, 1976/77, 
98-9. Sharp contrast exists between the spiritual passion of the lovers and the earthy sexiness of the Nurse | , 
and Mercutio. Mercutio uses “O” in the sexual sense and underscores his comment with the word “open” a^ 
line later. Contrast is emphasized because in the balcony lines a scene later Romeo uses “O” in a reverential 
way. A.D. 


83-127. Bell, Ilona. The Ambiguity of Horatio’s “Story”: HAMLET, V.ii.352-9, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
118-19. Speaking to the ambassadors, newly arrived at the play's end, Horatio is not guilty of lying or 
covering up for the dead Hamlet by saying that he never ordered the deaths of Rosencrantz and 
Guildernstern. The referent of "he" is Claudius, not Hamlet. Claudius indeed did not order their 
deaths. J.S.P. 


83-128. Berry, Edward I. “True Things and Mock'ries": Epic and History in HENRY V, JEGP, 78, 1, 
1979, 1-16. By deliberately fluctuating between the conventions of epic and those of history, between epic , 
idealism and historical practicalities, Shakespeare creates a problem unsettling to critics who want to 
determine whether Henry V is central to an epic or a satire. Since the statements are adapted to the roles 
played by the characters, and reality to the facilities of the stage, only the context of the various episodes 
can be trusted to guide readers; unfortunately they point in opposing directions. The play thus “becomes a 
natural prelude” to the perplexing tragic protagonists Shakespeare later created. T.A.S. 


83-129. Boni, John. Gower's "Custom" in PERICLES: Shakespeare's Hand? AN&Q, 16, 3, 1977/78, 
35-6. The character Gower mentions custom (1. Cho. 29-30). Shakespeare uses the word as a noun 45 
times in three senses: as a customer, as habit or usage, as habitual use with a moral tinge. It is the third of 
these meanings that applies to the word in Pericles; likely Shakespeare wrote these lines. ALD. 


83-130. Broude, Ronald. Four Forms of Vengeance in TITUS ANDRONICUS, JEGP, 78, 4, 1979, 
494-507. For the first time in revenge tragedy a play "emphasizes the regenerative aspect of revenge"; to 
appreciate its handling of vengeance one must recognize the four types distinguished and illustrated in the 
plot of Titus: the pagan sacrifice to placate vengeful ghosts, the ruthless family feud, the governmental 
action to punish crimes, and the divine intervention to correct evils not subject to human powers. The first is 
illustrated by the death of Alarbus, which produces the second, an "unrestricted vendetta," whose * 
anti-social aspects Shakespeare stresses. When the Roman government is incapable of punishing these 
crimes, Providence intervenes. In a society in transition from feudalism to a central government, the play 
represents “a characteristic Elizabethan attempt to impose order." T.A.S. 


83-131. Burnet, R. A.L. A Further Echo of Gilby's COMMENTARY ON MICAH in MACBETH, N&Q, 
29, 2, 1982, 123-4. Pp. 36 and 150 of the Commentary contain “reminiscences” of Macb. In 1.1.58, “very 
stones” repeats Gilby's words on Micah Il.vi. [For the earlier “echo,” see N.&Q., 27, 2 (1980), 181 
(A.E.S. 25:3 (1982), item 82-1640).] I.S.P. 


83-132. Burnet, R. A.L. Shakespeare and the First Seven Chapters of the Genevan JOB, N&Q, 29, 2, 
1982, 127-8. Allusions to or quotations from this portion of Job occur in Oth., Wives, Cym., W.T., R.H, 
T.G.V., A. Y.L., and Ham. J.S.P. 


83-133. Burnet, R.A.L. Some Chaucerian Echoes in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
115-16. Merchant contains echoes of the Wife of Bath’s Tale and the Canon Yeoman's Tale. J.S.P., 


83-134. Daugherty, Leo. A 1614 Borrowing from Shakespeare's Sonnet 13, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 126-7. In 
The Poet's Willow, Richard Brathwaite (1588-1673) borrowed “most” of the couplet ending Sonnet 
13: J.S.P. 


83-135. Dillon, Janette. "Solitariness": Shakespeare and Plutarch, YEGP, 78, 3, 1979, 325-44. The three 
Plutarchian plays by Shakespeare (all written in the same period and years after Julius Caesar) are curiously 
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centered on men of whom Plutarch disapproved as anti-social. In the Renaissance, however, there was an 
increasing preference for private life, for being apart from society; perhaps that helped Shakespeare to find 
in'solitariness” the promise of an intensely tragic potential. The three protagonists in question seem almost 
Socal; distinguished: Antony is blinded by Cleopatra until he almost loses contact with his men; 
Coriolanus is almost naturally anti-social and acts to make it worse: and Timon is dedicated to social 
> mutuality until betrayal drives him to reject all social impulses. T.A.S. 


83- 136. Draudt, Manfred. LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, 1.i.196: "Low Hequen", N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
109- 10. An explanation of this phrase by W. Whiter in 1794 that editors of Shakespeare have generally 
ignored merits attention. Longaville is here calling attention to Armado’s lofty language and demeanor and 
to the “low heaven” of the Elizabethan stage. This play contains many allusions to the contemporary stage, 
Stage props, and conventions. Here is one more. J.S.P. 


83-137. Fisher, S.T. The Song of the Seasons in LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 110-11. 
Armado's final speech has puzzled Shakespearean editors and commentators more than it should. "The 
songs of Apollo" are those of the preceding song's first two verses, about spring; "the words of Mercury" 
are the last two. Shakespeare is here mingling two Greek legends: Apollo's departure from Delphi during 
wintertime and his return in the spring; and the fate of Persephone, condemned to spend winters in the 
underworld. . J.S.P. 


83-138. Hotine, Margaret. Two Plays for St. Stephen's Day, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 119-21. The choice of 
Measure and Lear for performances before the King on Dec. 26, 1604, and 1606 respectively, seemingly 
odd choices for the Christmas festival time, are actually appropriate because of their concern with justice 
and wise governing, themes found in, Proverbs 28 and Ecclasiastes 4, both of which were prescribed for St. 

Stephen's Day in the Book of Common Prayer and liked by the King. Anyone seeing either of these two 
plays on St. Stephen’s Day would recall the prescribed readings for Matins and Evensong 


respectively. & I.S.P. 


83-139. Kaul, Mythili. References to Food and Feeding in PERICLES, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 124-6. These 
references provide a continuity that some (e.g. , Caroline Spurgeon, in Shakespeare's Imagery, Cambridge 
Univ., 1936) have thought absent from this episodic play. J.S.P. 


83-140. Meyer, Russell T. Keeping Safe Nerissa's Ring, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 67. In Merchant 
Nerissa’ 8 ring, besides referring to the symbol of betrothal, also has a comic-sexual meaning. Such a 
^ meaning occurs in the 1567 edition of Mery Tales and Quicke Answers, showing that this meaning was 
used elsewhere. A.LD. 


baia. Pearson, Jacqueline. The Influence of KING LEIR on Shakespeare's RICHARD II, N&Q, 29, 2, 
11982, 113-15. Verbal and visual borrowings in R. H reveal Leir's influence, the visual element most 
strikingly in the use of "kneeling and rising...to define family relationships and to mark the reconciliation 
of father and child." Cor. V.iii. may also show this visual influence. -Leir s hold on Shakespeare was so ' 
!strong that it also influenced Much Ado, John, and R.Hf. J.S.P. 


183-142. Prager, Carolyn. The Negro Allusion in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, AN&Q, 15, 4, 

| 1976/77, 50-2. Launcelot criticizes Lorenzo for converting a Jewess and the latter retaliates by accusing 

i Launcelot of making a Negress pregnant. He equates Negro with Moor. The play reflects increasing ` 

| dissatisfaction with the growing immigration of blacks, used as servants. Two years before the Stationers’ 
| Register entry for the play, July 11, 1596, Queen Elizabeth had issued a letter asking for deportation of ten 
, blackamoors, but in Nov., 1600 (?), appeared a petition to the government for aid in deportation. Then in 

" 1601 the Queen issued a proclamation for deportation. The problem gained enough attention to suggest it as 


; a source for the bantering lines in the play. A.LD. 


‘ | 83-143. Somerset, J.A.B. AS YOU LIKE IT, Il. iii. 10-13, and KING LEAR, H.iv.125: Analogues from 
' Robert Wilson's THREE LADIES OF LONDON, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 116-18. (1) Touchstone's strange 
: words about “a great reckoning in a little room” striking one dead can be explained partly by a passage in 

Wilson’s play in which a property owner asks high rents in a time of a housing shortage, especially of 
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foreigners, and partly by the idea in R. 171. iii. 172 that to be in lands where one's own language is not spoken 
is a kind of death. (2) The passage in Learabout buttering a horse's hay is also explained by Wilson's play. 
Buttering the hay would be a kindness toward the animal because the horse would refuse it, not liking 
grease. The animal’s owner would then authorize giving it something better, like oats, to the profit of the 
ostler. J.S.P. 


83-144. Taylor, Gary. Four New Readings in KING LEAR, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 121-3. At IV.ii.45, ^ 
“penifited” should be "benefacted," which makes better sense. In II. iv. 130-2, Shakespeare probably wrote 
“shrine,” spelling it "scrine," using a long “s.” In context it refers to the tomb of a holy person. Kent's “not” 
should be “now” in "not fortunately bin informed.” And at Liv.340, “retume” should be “retinue,” which 
improves the metrics and makes more sense. In all four places, a compositor tried to make sense of words 
he was unable to decipher in the manuscript. J.S.P. 


83-145. Thompson, Ann. Dating Evidence for THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 
108-9. Verbal parallels between the anonymous A Knack to Know a Knave and Shrew suggest that the 
author of Knack was borrowing from Shakespeare. Since Knack was first acted in June, 1592, Shrew must 
have been written and acted before that. For Shakespeare to have borrowed in this piecemeal way would 
have been quite uncharacteristic; it was not so for Knack's author. LS.P. pu 


83-146. Tobin, J.J.M. Nashe and RICHARD III, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 112-13. In several places in this play, 
notably the opening soliloquy, Shakespeare drew upon Nashe's Summer's Last Will and Testament (1592, 
published 1600), which he read before its publication. I.S.P. 


83-147. Tobin, J.J.M. On the Name Ophelia, AN&Q, 16, 9, 1977/78, 134-5. The name seems to owe its 
presence in Hamlet to Jonson's Cynthia's Revels where it is spelled Apheleia, but the character has all the 
traits of Shakespeare's. Revels was acted 1600, published 1601; this dating may prove Jonson's 
priority. A.LD. 


83-148. Warren, Roger. Trembling Aspen Leaves in TITUS ANDRONICUS and Golding's Ovid, N&Q, 
29, 2, 1982, 112. For this image in Titus II.iv.45, Shakespeare may be indebted to Golding's rendering of 
Metamorphoses III.46. Marlowe also echoes it in J. Tamburlaine, ILiv.4. LS.P. 


83-149. Woodhead, M.R. Montaigne and THE TEMPEST: An Addendum, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 126. 
Prospero's forswearing vengeance in V.i.25-30 against those who have wronged him exemplifies Mon- 
taigne's advice in his essay Of Crueltie. In so doing, Prospero is exhibiting virtue. LS.P. 


See also 83-571. 


»^ 


James Shirley 


83-150. Wolf, William D. Some New Facts and Conclusions About James Shirley: Residence and 
Religion, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 133-4. The parish records of St. Andrew Holborn reveal that Shirley and his 
first wife, Elizabeth, upon coming to London ca. 1624-5, lived in the parish of St. Giles Cripplegate but by 
fall 1628 had moved to Rose Alley, Middlesex. Elizabeth's death and Shirley's remarriage must have 
occurred after 1636, for her death is not recorded before his going to Ireland in that year. Since he had five 
children baptized in the Church of England, was himself an Anglican clergyman, buried a daughter in that 
church, and was himself buried in it, Wood seems wrong in saying he was a Roman Catholic. J.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


83-151. Candido, Joseph. The Compositional History of Cantos ii and iii in Book III of the FAIRIE Ñ 
QUEENE, AN&Q, 16, 4, 1977/78, 50-2. While scholars note that Redcrosse is called Guyon in error at the 
beginning of Book III, they have not noted narrative inconsistency shortly after. Britomart's account of her 
youth, Canto ii, seems out of line with her later Canto iii appearance. It seems that the Canto ii material is 
hasty late revision, where Guyon represents the unrevised, and Redcrosse the revised, name. The 
childhood sequence of Britomart is from the unrevised version. A.LD. 








i 
83-152. Rogers, William Elford. The CARMINA of Horace in the PROTHALAMION, AN&Q, 15, 10, 


1976/77, 148-53. Spenser owes a debt to Horace for the sections concerning the praise of Essex. The 
Horatian borrowings come from some of the Carmina. A.LD. 


83-153. Rogers, William Elford. Narcissus in AMORETTI XXXV, AN&Q, 15, 2, 1976/77, 18-20. In this 
Qm the use of Narcissus, to present-day readers, presents a crux; but Renaissance sources show that, 
PAS than accepting the Narcissus figure, the poem intends to present a denial of him. A.LD. 


83-154, Rogers, William Elford. Proserpina in the PROTHALAMION, AN&Q, 15, 9, 1976/77, 131-4. In 
the poem, a description of a spot on the Thames bank conducive to contemplation and also to visions 
alludes to Ovid's words. Earlier passages, concerning Proserpina, also allude to Ovid but one must 
interpret the poem in the light of Renaissance, not classical, mythology. A.ID. 
Ste also 83-48. 


'Thomas Traherne 


83- 155. Jordan, Richard. Thomas Traherne and the Authorship of DAILY DEVOTIONS, YES, 12, 1982, 
218-25. There is strong evidence for assigning this collection to Traherne rather than to Susanna Hopton. 
A Dr. George Hickes's claim of Hopton's authorship is denied by bibliographic evidence from the third and 
` fourth editions. Parallels between the content of Daily Devotions and Traherne's Thanksgivings are quite 
striking. B.S.W. 


Henry Vaughan 


83-156. Gottlieb, Sidney. Linking Techniques in Herbert and Vaughan, GHJ, 2, 1, 1978, 38-53. Like 
Herbert in The Temple, Vaughan exercised considerable craftmanship in linking separate poems, thereby 
creating significant larger structures within Silex Scintillans. Linking techniques include relationship 
between titles, verbal and stylistic repetitions, explicit cross-references, and thematic grouping. Analysis 
of one typical “sequence” of seven poems shows how the practice of linking serves “to enrich their meaning 
and effect.” C.A.H. 


j Izaac Walton 


83-157. Sullivan, Ernest W., II. Izaak Walton and Canon Law, AN&Q, 16, 2, 1977/78, 21-2. In Angler, 
Walton paraphrases canon law against hunting, but he softens the prohibition, freeing himself from the 
-a charge of self-righteousness. A.I.D. 


i John Webster 


83-158. Madelaine, R.E.R. THE DUCHESS OF MALFI and Two Emblems in Whitney and Peacham, 
N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 146-7. An image in Geoffrey Whitney’s A Choice of Emblemes (1586) of a man afraid 
of his shadow and one in Henry Peacham’s Minerva Brittana (1612) of a pyramid suggest corresponding 
images in Webster's play, V.ii.31-41 and V.v.76-9. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Bibliography 


83-159. Gartenberg, Patricia, and Nena Thames Whittemore. A Checklist of English Women in Print, 
1475-1640, BB, 34, 1,1977, 1-13. Though hampered by social conditions, some women did escape into 
print. This list, following other time divisions for bibliographies, ends in 1640. [Heavily 
annotated. ] A.I.D. 


| Renaissance Drama 


P 83-160. Benbow, R. Mark. Sixteenth-Century Dramatic Performances for the London Livery Companies, 
:N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 129-31. Account books for at least two livery companies, the Tallowchandlers and the 
, Waxchandlers, reveal that in the mid 16th-century the children's companies performed before these groups 
. as part of the festivities accompanying livery company elections. The disappearance of these performances 
' from the records after the 1560's stems from the action of the Common Council early in the next decade 
| curtailing these festivals. J.S.P. 














26 Britain Renaissance; 1660-1800 


83-161. Leavis, Ralph. Two Ghost Plays, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, 148. The Play of the Netherlands and The 
French Schoolmaster, plays listed in bibliographies of the Jacobean and Carolinean stage, are bibliog- 
raphical ghosts. Someone misread the title of John Heywood's The Play of the Wether, changing the last 
word to "nether" and expanding it. And Henry Marsh in The Witts (1662) was advertising the 1660 edition 
of a book of instruction in French. J.S.P. 


83-162. Schrickx, Willem. Richard Banks and His Horse in Wolfenbüttel in 1605, N&Q, 29, 2, 1982, ^ 
137-8. After leaving England (see Sidney H. Atkins, Mr. Banks and His Horse, N. & Q. (1934) pp. 39-44), 
the two visited the court of Henry Julius, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbüttel in April, 1605. Because Henry 
Julius was James I's brother-in-law, Banks received a highly favorable reception. From 1592 until the 
Duke's death in 1613, Robert Browne and John Green, two well-known English actors on the Continent, 
often visited his court; Banks trained horses for Prince Henry at the English court. J.S.P. 


83-163. Williams, William Proctor. CANTERBURY HIS CHANGE OF DIET, AEB, 1, 1, 1977, 37-65. 
This work, anonymously published in 1641, presents political material in play form which criticizes 
especially William Laud. The textual history of the play is limited. Text and apparatus, pp. 47-65. A.I.D. 


See also 83-406, 407. 


\ 


^ 


Renaissance Poetry 


83-164. Di Cesare, M.A. "Not Less But More Heroic": The Epic Task and the Renaissance Hero, YES, 12, 
1982, 58-71. The poetics of the epic are the poetics of continual transformation of the earlier form. The 
Renaissance epic was seen as a model for imitation by poets and a form alienated by distances in time and 
culture whose rules demanded transcendence. Variety in greatness was the model of the traditional epic 
hero. The epic poet was also an epic hero because of his daring and absolute control over the preceptions of 
the reader. The famous poem of Paradise Lost gives a new vision of heroism, martyrdom, and places 
Milton in the tradition of mold breakers, who like his predecessors stretches the form to its limits and 
beyond. B.S.W. 


Renaissance General 


83-165. McCabe, Richard. Elizabethan Satire and the Bishops' Ban of 1599, YES, 11, 1981, 188-93. The 
Bishops’ Ban of 1599 has been largely interpreted as a ban on pornography, but study of the history of J. 
Elizabethan censorship reveals that it is largely more political than moral. The bishops functioned as 
ministers of state, and they exercised their censorship in this context. During the last months of Elizabeth's 
life, with the future uncertain, the press was closely watched, and censorship was tight. B.S.W. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Robert Bage 


83-166. Moran, Michael G. Why Bage Turned to Writing Fiction, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 201-2. After losing 
1,500 pounds in a business venture lasting 13 years, Bage became a writer to solace himself. The result, 
three years later, was Mount Henneth (1762). JS.P.. 
x 
Robert Boyle 
83-167. Stewart, M.A. The Authenticity of Robert Boyle's Anonymous Writings on Reason, BLR, 10, 5, 


1981, 280-9. Textual examination proves the authenticity of three anonymous works on the scope and 
limits of human reason. J.B.B. 

















i 
l 
| John Bunyan 
Sec 83-98. 
Edmund Burke 
| 58168. Dowling, William. Burke and the Age of Chivalry, YES, 12, 1982, 109-24. Burke's famous 
| lament for a lost age of chivalry in Reflections on the Revolution in France is a lament for a heroic age when 
man's nature was yet whole, with no split between the reason and the emotions. Burke's view of chivalry 
was mimetic, that imitating chivalry would lead to imitating a moral attitude of "subordination of the 
heart." The death of romance is thus a parable of revolutionary change in politics because this death was a 
revolution in literary form. The death of chivalry passage is a type of reasoning through metaphor in that the 
possibility of social redemption lies in retaining ancient chivalry. B.S.W. 


| P 
83-169. Lonsdale, Roger. An Uncollected Letter of Edmund Burke, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 202. In a letter of 
Mar. 21, 1796, Burke thanks Charles Edward Stewart, a clergyman, for some verses on the death of 
Burke's son Richard in 1794 and notes Stewart's endorsement of his (Burke's) political principles. J.S.P. 


3-170. Thomas, D.O. Edmund Burke and the Reverend Dissenting Gentlemen, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 
202-4. The “reverend gentleman” and the “dissenting minister” who wrote approvingly of the French 
Revolution were the same person: George Cadogan Morgan, who was in Paris the day the Bastille was 
taken and who wrote an account of it to a British newspaper, The Gazetteer, which printed it August 13-14. 
Burke's source for the pertinent quotations in Reflections on the Revolution in France could have been this 
account or a pamphlet, A Look to the Last Century, attacking dissenters. Morgan and his uncle, Richard 
Price, thought Burke, were celebrating the happenings at Versailles. The pamphlet probably was Burke's 


source. J.S.P. 
t 


i William Congreve 


83-171. Norton-Smith, J. Congreve and Petronius, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 61. In writing The Way of the ` 
World, Congreve probably consulted a French version of Petronius, with its “muraille lavée parla pluye.” 
Being dry, Lady Wishfort’s face is properly called "peel'd." J.S.P. 


| Daniel Defoe 


i 


7483-172. Peterson, Spiro. Defoe and Westminster 1696-1706, ECS, 12, 3, 1979, 306-8. Some 28 
documents and records recently discovered in the london Guildhall Library provide hard facts from which 
future biographers of Defoe might depart into new directions when discussing the 1696-1706 period of his 
life. R.F.B. 


i John Dryden 


83-173. Benson, Donald R. Dryden’s THE HIND AND THE PANTHER: Transubstantiation and 
Figurative Language, JHI, 43, 2, 1982, 195-208. Dryden identified transubstantiation as “the great 
Controversie betwixt Catholics and Protestants” and in The Hind and the Panther has the Hind call it “the 
main question ... of Popery.” His own assertion of Catholicism in the poem is grounded squarely in the 
doctrine. Such a belief carries implications for poetry, especially for the sort Dryden was so heavily 
committed to — a poetry of religious, moral, and political transcendence. Dryden's commitment to 
transubstantiation however, “does not imply control of a language beyond metaphor but struggle with a 
language short of figuration." G.A.C. 
| 


43.174. Conlon, Michael J. The Passage on Government in Dryden’s ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 
JEGP, 78, 1, 1979, 17-32. Reacting to the Whigs’ attempt to exclude a Roman Catholic as heir to the 
throne, Dryden makes an argument against Exclusion the center of this satirical poem. His appeal to the 
moderates has prevented many readers from recognizing the techniques used to undermine the position 
held by the Whigs; for example, the series of rhetorical questions, the invocation of Charles I's murder, the 
imagery equating the temple of the Ark with the constitution. TAS. 
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83-175. Hammond, Paul. A Source for THE HIND AND THE PANTHER in a Beast Fable from the 
Exclusion Crisis, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 55-7. A broadside called The Fanaticks Dream (ca.1680) may have 
provided Dryden with his animal imagery for this poem. An anonymous pamphlet, Grimalkin, or, the 
Rebel-Cat (1681), uses similar imagery. J.S.P. 


83-176. Higher, Derek. Dryden’s DON SEBASTIAN and the Literature of Heroism, YES, 12, 1982, > 
72-90. Don Sebastian is at once a revived and a radical re-vision of heroic drama. Many 17th-century 2 
Christian epic poets revived the concept of the heroic warrior to include the hero’s self-conquest and 
submission of himself to God. Many contemporary plays share Dryden’s anti-heroic sentiment. The plot 
and imagery of Don Sebastian both view the characters’ situation as another Fall even though the characters 
view themselves as virtuous and deserving of God’s favors. B.S.W. 


83-177. Love, Harold. Dryden's "Unideal Vacancy", ECS, 12, 1, 1978, 74-89. According to Johnson, 
Dryden uses images which are "unideal" in that they do not permit the reader to form coherent ideas. These 
images result from a collision of opposites in their makeup, such as the subjective and the objective. The 
shock effect of the heroic couplets is the outcome of “violation of accepted modes of construing ideas and 
relating them to each other with properly formed statements." R.F.B. 


Henry Fielding >» 


83-178. Garrison, James D. A Play Mrs. Western May have Read, AN&Q, 16, 10, 1977/78, 155-6. In 
Tom Jones, Book VI, ii, Mrs. Western’s speech betrays her reading of Dryden's Love Triumphant. A.J.D. 


83-179. McNamara, Susan P. Mirrors of Fiction within TOM JONES: The Paradox of Self-Reference, 
ECS, 12, 3, 1979, 372-90. The fiction-making of the characters in Tom Jones is a mirror image of the 
fiction-making in the real world which results from the subjective perceptions formed by the people who 
inhabit it. The fixity supplied by the print medium makes possible Fielding’s explorations of the various 
permutations of reality and even of the very images in mirrors which are the fiction-making process shared 
by character, narrator, and reader alike. R.F.B. 


83-180. Stoler, John A, and Richard Fulton. Henry Fielding: a Checklist of Criticism, 1946-1975, BB, 33, 
5, 1976, 193-211. This list brings more nearly up to date Fielding bibliographies, covering three decades of 
modern studies on Fielding. [Selective bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


83-181. McCracken, David. Goldsmith and the “Natural Revolution of Things", JEGP, 78, 1, 1979, 
33-48. Goldsmith’s rather traditional theory of history, an assumption on which he relied throughout his 
career, was often implied but rarely formulated in his histories and other prose works. The decline he saw 
taking place in England underlies the imagery and thought of The Deserted Village and explains why his 
prophecy of national collapse ends with an apostrophe to Poetry, which he conceived as an art appearing 
early in the rise of a nation and decaying soon after it peaks. T.A.S. 


David Hume 


83-182. Force, James E. Hume and Johnson on Prophecy and Miracles: Historical Context, JHI, 43, 3, 
1982, 463-75. Hume and Johnson detested "enthusiasm," and both refused to believe miraculous matters 
reported by the vulgar. To some extent, Johnson accepted Hume's arguments against believing in 
miraculous events on the basis of historical testimony; but the statement of the former that “the Christian 
revelation is not proved by the miracles alone, but as connected with prophecies" indicates that quite 
possibly he had not even read Hume's essay Of Miracles. For Hume in the concluding paragraph of his 
essay endeavored to link argument from prophecy with the argument from miracles only to be able to 
destroy both. G.A.C. 


Elizabeth Inchbald 


83-183. Sigl, Patricia. The Elizabeth Inchbald Papers, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 220-4. These papers, sold in 
1871 as part of Richard Bentley's library, contain few of Inchbald's unpublished mss; she destroyed some 
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items, letters especially. Material not used by James Boaden for his 1833 Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald 
includes newspaper clippings, playbills, prompt-books, letters, and portraits. In 1810, Inchbald told Maria 
Edgeworth that all the characters but two in A Simple Story were invented; the exceptions were Sandford 
and Mrs. Horton, the former based on a Jesuit priest and the latter on herself. J.S.P. 


! 
, 8-184. Zall, Paul M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Elizabeth Inchbald; or, Sex & 
—Sensibility, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 270-3. A biographical account of Mrs. Inchbald's career from a minor 

actress to a novelist, playwright and hack writer. B.S.W. 


See also 83-199. 


i 
i 


Samuel Johnson 


83-185. Benedikz, Benedikt S. Faith & Care: A View of Two Distinguished Lichfield Citizens, JST, 1981, 
14-28. Johnson's Christian faith, little studied by modern scholars, entailed private devotion, personal 
charity, and literary generosity. Similarly, H.E. Savage, Dean of Lichfield; who edited Johnson’s Prayers 
drid Meditations in 1927, lived his faith in prayer and service. P.K. 


83-186. Bogel, Fredric V. The Rhetoric of Substantiality: Johnson and the Later Eighteenth Century, ECS, 
12, 4, 1979, 457-80. Johnson's age may be labeled an age of experience in the broader sense that the things 
experienced are considered to possess a certain kind of existential worth. The rhetoric of substantiality 
consists of a vocabulary to express this worth combined with a reliance on material metaphor to assert that 
the assignment of worth does not incur metaphysical obligations. The verbal style of this rhetoric is 
characterized by the treatment of the non-substantive as substantive. R.F.B. 


83-187. Brodhead, Glenn J. The Journey and the Stream: Space and Time Imagery in Johnson's 
RASSELAS, Explor, 8, 1980, 15-24. In his Rasselas, a piece of “travel” literature, Samuel Jobnson 
affords himself the vehicle by which he implements images of the mind, these images being mainly two: 
“consecutiveness” (positive mental development) and “polarity” (goal-oriented faculties). By such means, 
Johnson employs the “journey” motif as an image of life, bringing to balance the status quo and the need for 
trial. Johnson admits to the difficulty and injustice of life, but supports the commitment to change and 
extension in an affirmative world view. ; I.E.M. 


7653-188. Champ, Robert Cordon. Johnson in 1782: The Turbulent Mind, JST, 1981, 43-8. In 1782, 
Johnson suffered from ill-health, the death of Dr. Levett and other losses, and quarrels with Mrs. Thrale. 
Nonetheless he revised the Lives of the Poets, composed a fine poem in memory of Dr. Levett, and wrote 
an account of his own early life. P.K. 


83-189. Davis, Bertram H. The Anonymous Letter Proposing Johnson's Pension, JST, 1981, 35-9. 
Thomas Percy probably proposed, Richard Farmer composed the letter of Nov. 15, 1761; the actual 
handwriting (see illustrative photocopies) belongs to Edward Blakeway. P.K. 


83-190. Gaba, Phyllis. "A Succession of Amusements": The Moralization in RASSELAS of John Locke's 
Account of Time, ECS, 10, 4, 1977, 451-63. The coherent theory of time which underlies Samuel 
Johnson's moral admonitions comes from John Locke's An Essay Concerning the Human Understanding. 
This same theory "provides much of the conceptual framework of Rasselas.” R.F.B. 


t 
83-191. Liebert, Herman W. Samuel Johnson, Bookseller at Uttoxeter Market, JST, 1981, 29-35. The 


Picus Uttoxeter commemoration celebrates Christian hope through penance. Although Johnson rightly 
gretted his disobedience, he redeemed the time in scholarly reading. P.K. 


83-192. Robinson, Robert. Johrison and the Particular Ear, JST, 1981, 6-13. Unlike television personali- 
ties, who attempt to mirror supposed audience response, Johnson directly addressed a known listener, and 
expected a reply. His conversation stimulated individuality; television homogenizes. P.K. 


See also 83-182, 471. 
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John Locke 


83-193. Sass, Hans-Martin,. Ideational Politics and the Word Tolerance, P&R, 11, 2, 1978, 98-113. 
Locke's treatment of the word tolerance in his Letter Concerning Toleration sets a standard for discussions 
of ideas about rightness and justice. That is, it is not necessary to achieve consensus on an ideal in order to 
develop a high level of security and liberty; a plurality is in fact preferable to a consensus. Considered in its , 
classical sense, tolerance is not only a way to reduce conflicts; it is a natural law. K.D.H.-^ 


Mungo Park 


83-194. Rogal, Samuel J. Mungo Park (1771-1805): Physician- Traveler to Africa, Explor, 7, 1979, 29-42. 
Mungo Park, on his travels and in his publications, suppressed his abilities as a surgeon in favor of his 
interest as a naturalist and traveler; nevertheless, his Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa (1779) 
contributed significantly to knowledge about diseases and medicines of Africa in the late 18th century; 
Park's previous training as a surgeon enabled him to be an “observer rather than merely a romantic 
wanderer." l B.F.M. 


Alexander Pope 


83-195. Beer, Gillian. “Our unnatural No-voice”: The Heroic Epistle, Pope, and Women’s Gothic, YES, » 
12, 1982, 125-51. Pope's Eloisa to Abelard offers a language and method of expression along with an 
acceptance of female emotion essential to Gothic novelists. The heroic epistle, largely created by male 
authors, prefigures Pope in its vision of the physical and mental imprisonment of women and paradoxically 
free exploration of language. In the heroic epistle, women's intelligence is simultaneously valued and seen 
as powerless to influence the beloved. In the Gothic novel, the awareness is given to the author while the 
heroine remains both innocent and mute. B.S.W. 


83-196. Plaisant, Michèle. Sexualité feminine et interdits sociaux dans [Female sexuality and Social 
Prohibitions in] THE RAPE OF THE LOCK et ELOISA TO ABELARD, RANAM, 11, 1978, 7-18. In the 
early 18th century, women of rank were sexually repressed, and hence melancholic. Laws were designed to 
protect the family and inheritance. Pope sensed the conflict between this repression and the flirtatiousness 
required of women. The Rape of the Lock hints that Belinda is in fact leading the Baron on. In contrast, 
Eloise has fully indulged her passion, and is now being punished for it. Her enclosure within the prison-like 
convent causes a total obsession with the lost lover, and hallucinations. Pope is partly the sympathetic 
observer, partly the moralizer. But the resolution in The Rape is purely aesthetic, while for Eloise death is » 
erotic fulfillment. (In French) D.MJ. - 


Samuel Richardson 


83-197. Hannaford, Richard. Samuel Richardson: A Checklist of Criticism, 1945-1976, Part I, BB, 34, 1, 
1977, 14-20, 51. This list provides an accurate up-to-date listing of contemporary criticism of Richardson. 


[Briefly annotated.] A.LD. 
83-198. Hannaford, Richard. Samuel Richardson: A Checklist of Criticism, 1945-1976, Part II, BB, 34, 3, 
1977, 105-14. Continues list begun in BB, 34:1 (1977). A.LD. 


83-199. Rogers, Katharine M. Inhibitions on Eighteenth-Century Women Novelists: Elizabeth Inchbald 
and Charlotte Smith, ECS, 11, 1, 1977, 63-78. Richardson and others encouraged women writers to 
develop a pattern for expressing their feminine view of life in writing. However, this pattern quickly 
degenerated into a “set of constrictions” within which women writers were expected to stay. This pattern of 
restrictions inhibited Inchbald and Smith, with the result that their novels are often uneven in many aspects, 
thereby hinting at unfulfilled potential in both writers. R.F.B.X, 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


83-200. Robinson, Ken. Does Otway Ascribe SODOM to Rochester? A Reply, N&Q, 29, 1, 1981, 50-1. 
In The Poet's Complaint, Otway is working within a long tradition when he describes bawdy verse in terms 
of physical disease; one should not read him literally as accusing Rochester (author of Sodom) of being 











vetereally diseased, even though by the winter of 1679-1680 he was. John D. Patterson (N. & Q., n.s. 7, 
ei a ae Me ans eee J.S.P. 


83:201. Robinson, Ken. Rochester's Income from the Crown, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 46-50. Between 
1661-1680, Rochester received an annuity of 500 pounds; between 1667-1679, one of 1,000 pounds, 
4 though payment was generally in arrears, sometimes for six or seven years. No evidence seems to exist that 
-various misdemeanors of his halted any of these payments, though in 1669, when he was found to owe 
money to the crown, pension payments were suspended until he had paid the debt (Poll money). [A detailed 
chart shows dates and amounts of pension payments.] IS.P. 
i 
i Thomas Shadwell 
83-202. McBride, M.F. A Topical Index of Major References to Social History in the Plays of Thomas 
Shadwell, BB, 33, 5, 1976, 226-9. Although downgraded by Dryden, Shadwell’s plays are important for 
social criticism. [Selected listing of topics and play references. ] : A.ID.. 
| Charlotte Smith 
| 
383-203. Kelley, Paul. Charlotte Smith and AN EVENING WALK, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 220. Lines 17-22 of 
Anis poem of Wordsworth’s echo 11.1-6 of Smith's To the South Downs. Forty years later, in a note to 
Stanzas Suggested in a Steamboat off Saint Bees’ Heads, he praised her specifically and acknowledged a 
debt to her. The lines in An Evening Walk represent his first acknowledgement of this debt. — J.S.P. 


See also 83-199. 

| 

| Tobias Smollett 
83-204. Ross, lan Campbell. Smollett and the Jew Bill of 1753, AN&Q, 16, 4, 1977/78, 54-5. A 
sympathetic view of Jews in Fathom is not owing to debate on the Jewish Naturalization Act; the debate 
took place three months after the publication of the novel. Besides, in his other writing, Smollett more often 
showed himself opposed to naturalization. The sympathetic Jew is necessary to carry out a theme on 
goodness, showing that it is not the special province of any ethnic group. A.LD. 


| Laurence Sterne 


| 
83-205. Chadwick, Joseph. Infinite Jest: Interpretation in Sterne's A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, ECS, 


2, 2, 1978/79, 190-205. Sterne’s awareness of the effect of personal sentiment on the apprehension and 
interpretation of sense experience accounts for the narrative technique and epistolary structure of A 
Sentimental Journey. The “ambiguous nature of the communication in and with” the novel demonstrates 
Sterne’s recognition of “the relation of thought and emotion to sense perception.” R.F.B. 


83-206. Graves, Lila V. Locke's ESSAY and Sterne's “Work Itself”, INT, 12, 1, 1982, 36-47. Volume 
VII of Tristram Shandy suggests, as does Locke in his analysis of intellectual processes, that knowledge is 
prevented by physical trauma. Since the desire to avoid pain is paramount, under necessity the will directs 
all thoughts to this end, rendering knowledge impossible. Tristram’s flight across Europe, therefore, is a 
catalogue of missed opportunity, ignorance, distraction, impotency, misapprehension of time, and severe 
reduction of sensory complexity. Like pairings of pain and ignorance, and trauma and travel, are found 
throughout the novel. H.M.M. 


83-207. Jamieson, T. John. A Note on the Marbled Page in TRISTRAM SHANDY, AN&Q, 16, 4, 
1977/78, 56. Marbled pages had to be hand dyed; each is unique. Each copy then of Shandy is different, at 
east in respect to the marbled page. The configuration of colors, leading to abstraction, allows multiple 

ividual interpretation, something Sterne encouraged. A.I.D. 


Peter Sterry 


83-208. Matar, N.I. Peter Sterry and the "Lovely Society” of West Sheen, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 45-6. In the 
1660's, Sterry founded at West Sheen (in Richmond) a small Puritan group whose inspiration came from 
Honoré D'Urfé's Astrea, translated by John Davies into English 1657-1658. This romance, set in ancient 
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Gaul, was highly moral; Sterry adopted the name of its wise and discreet chief Druid. In founding this 
Society, Sterry was reacting to post-Restoration restrictions on nonconformists. J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


83-209. Ellis, Frank. Arthur Mainwaring as Reader of Swift's EXAMINER, YES, 11, 1981, 49-66. An a 
examination of Mainwaring's life and his conversion to the Whig party shows that his commentary on 
Swift's periodical in The Medley is an excellent example of reader criticism. Mainwaring scored 
powerfully against Swift in their quarrel over the political controversies of 1710-11. Examination of 
specific attacks of Swift and the responses of Mainwaring proves that study of reading and audience can 
lead to an improved understanding of authors and literary works. B.S.W. 


83-210. Herman, Judith B. Swift and Aristotle on Vocation, AN&Q, 15, 5, 1976/77, 67-8. In Gulliver 
Swift's attack on professionals reminds one of Aristotle's Politics. Both authors see the professions as 
vocations, with making money as certainly not the highest goal. A.I.D. 


83-211. Hozeski, Bruce W. A Mathematical Error in Jonathan Swift's A MODEST PROPOSAL, AN&Q, 
15, 4, 1976/77, 53-5. Others have found mathematical errors in Gulliver; there is, however, another in : 
Modest Proposal, in addition to the one pointed out by Littleton Long. In his computation of the number of 
infants that can be consumed, Swift shows that he attacks Ireland, not England, as previously 
thought. A.LD. 


83-212. Washington, E. The Habsburgs and GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, AN&Q, 16, 6, 1977/78, 83-5. 
Swift associated Charles V with the Emperor of Lilliput. He had personal, political and historical reasons 
for his antipathy toward the Habsburgs. His disaffection for them, therefore, is shown in Gulliver. A.I.D. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


83-213. McCormick, Frank. The Jacobite Reference in Vanbrugh's RELAPSE (1.ii.55-7), N&Q, 29, 1, 
1982, 61. This allusion is perhaps traceable to Vanbrugh's 1691 imprisonment in France, when, to hasten 
his release, he pretended Jacobitism. In the play, the reference makes for multiple ironies. J.S.P. 


83-214. McCormick, Frank. Vanbrugh’s Imprisonment in France: More Light, N&Q, 29, 1, 1982, 57-61. 
A letter of Vanbrugh's of Aug. 16, 1692, reveals that he bore his imprisonment less temperately than some _ 
have believed and used considerable initiative in procuring his release from confinement. Vanbrugh * 
proposed an exchange of prisoners. J.S.P. 


John Wesley 


83-215. Rogal, Samuel J. Preaching to the Stones: Whitefield and Wesley in Scotland, Explor, 5, 1, 1977, 
29-36. John Wesley failed to establish Methodist Societies in Scotland in the 18th century because the 
precepts of Methodism were already accepted and practiced by the Scots in their Calvinism. Although he 
spent 40 years (from 1751) traveling to Scotland, Wesley was never able to accept or to understand his 
failure. In contrast, George Whitefield was not disappointed since his only goal was to preach, not 
necessarily to convert. Friends and fellow Methodists tried to dissuade Wesley from pursuing his goals in 
Scotland; letters to Wesley from Whitefield and from Charles Wesley between the years 1748 and 1751 
failed to convince him to relinquish his goals for Scotland. B.F.M. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama $ 


83-216. Bertelsen, Lance. The Canonical Hours, AN&Q, 15, 3, 1976/77, 35-6. In Restoration plays, 
canonical hours, the limits of time between which one can be married by the Church of England, are often 
used as a time device. Most editors have defined the hours from an 1887 version of the canon, which gives 8 
a.m. - 3 p.m. as the time, whereas the 1604 version sets the limits from 8 a.m. to noon, as cited in the 
plays. A.LD. 
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i Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


83-217. Gaunt, J.L. An Unremarked Fictional Version of the Legend of Guy of Warwick, AN&Q, 16, 7, 
1977/78, 103-4. In the 17th century, ballads or metrical romances were often converted to fiction. Both 
Shirley and Smithson made prose versions of the legend. Crouch, however, preceded them by some 25 
à years; his tale is a mixture of prose and verse. These prose writers helped to make adventure stories popular 
- by 1700. A.LD. 


See also 83-195. 
| Restoration and Enlightenment British Poetry 

83-218. Castle, Terry. Lab'ring Bards: Birth TOPOI and English Poetics 1660-1820, JEGP, 78, 2, 1979, 

193-208. Among the various analogies used by critics and poets to give insight into the creation of literary 

works, perhaps the most significant is that of childbearing, a metaphor which underwent a striking 

transformation in the 18th century. In neoclassical poetics, this topos was used almost exclusively to 

characterize bad poetry, that lacking in rational control. But this anti-organic view was revised, then 

reversed, until with Wordsworth and Coleridge "the making of poems seems indeed indistinguishable from 
Pi the general procreative process,” an analogy with which “New Critics” never successfully coped. T.A.S. 


83-219. Sitter, John E. Theodicy at Mid-century: Young, Akenside, and Hume, ECS, 12, 1, 1978, 91-106. 
Edward Young’s Night Thoughts and Mark Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination, surprisingly similar 
to each other and different from Pope's Essay on Man of a decade earlier, attempt to see a structure in the 
world according to new procedures. The distance separating the theodicies of Young and Akenside from 
Pope's is “analogous to the distance separating the philosophic procedures of Locke and Hume." R.F.B. 


! Restoration and Enlightenment British Prose 


83-220. Woodhouse, Anne. A Visit to Paris, 1726, BLR, 10, 5, 1981, 290-6. Examination of two diaries 
by a traveler on the Grand Tour reveals evidence that the same traveler wrote both. The diaries give insight 
into the traveler's personality and travels. J.B.B. 


i Restoration and Enlightenment British General 


83-221. Folkenflik, Robert. The Artist as Hero in the Eighteenth Century, YES, 12, 1982, 91-108. From 
the 1740's through the early 19th century a tradition of the artist as literary hero evolved. Gray's The Bard 
-* provides the important concept of the artist as an opposer of political power, a tradition which Blake, Byron 
and other later writers continued. A parallel movement concerns the poet as prophet of the future. 
Autobiography is a popular form in which the shape of the work is often given by conversion, religious or 
otherwise. B.S.W. 


$222. Garmon, Gerald M. Tragic Realism in Sentimental Literature: A Bibliography, BB, 33, 3, 1976, 
131-4, 139, 148. Sentimental literature of the 18th century has two sub-types: melodrama and tragic 
realism. This list concentrates on the latter. [Bibliography appended.] A.I.D. 


i 
BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 


i : Jane Austen 


83-223. Bander, Elaine. A Possible Source for Jane Austen ’s Names, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 206. In the list of 
geibscribers to Fanny Burney's Camilla appear the names of Jane Austen plus a "Crawford" and a 
“Dalrymple, " two names later used by Austen for characters in Mansfield Park and Persuasion. She tended 
to judge people by their taste in books: those who liked Camilla won her favor. LS.P. 


83-224. Hertz, Alan. Dancing, ROMEO AND JULIET, and PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, N&Q, 29, 3, 
11982, 206-8. Assuming that her readers knew Shakespeare, Austen alludes to Romeo Liv., where 
Mercutio and Romeo parallel Bingley and Darcy as the former urges the latter to dance. J.S.P. 
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83-225. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. “Caro Sposo” at the Ball: Jane West and Jane Austen's EMMA, N&Q, 
29, 3, 1982, 208. Although Austen did not like Mrs. West and claimed to refuse to read her books, a scene 
in Emma suggests that she had read West's Letters to a Young Lady, which contains a similar scene 
involving a spinster, a bachelor, a wife, and a husband at a dance. J.S.P. 


Jeremy Bentham 


83-226. Dinwiddy, J.R. Jeremy Bentham as a Pupil of Miss Edgeworth's, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 208-10. 
Style and content suggest that Bentham wrote the letter about a Maj.-Gen. Clay and a Capt. Pilkington that 
appeared in The Examiner for Feb. 20, 27 in two parts. Clay and Pilkington were characters in Edgeworth's 
Patronage. Bentham liked the indictment in this novel of the Establishment for condoning wrongdoing by 
its members but severely punishing little people for like offenses. The Clay-Pilkington affair came from 
real life. J.S.P. 


William Blake 


P 


83-227. Cooper, Andrew M. Blake's Escape from Mythology: Self-mastery in MILTON, SIR, 20, 1, X 


1981, 85-110. Blake's works of the 1790's suggest a growing ambivalence about the value of writing. The 
Four Zoas may have been an attempt at affirmation, but Los, in giving his Spectres bodies, makes them 
more capable of evil, and Blake evades the meeting between Los and Satan. Only at the end of Milton does 
Blake look at his self-doubt, and Satan is revealed as formless fear. Milton, the poem he wrote when he 
broke away from Hayley's patronage, was his means of recovering his visionary self. Blake is present in the ` 
poem, and as the poem proceeds, he progressively becomes himself. A.B.F. 


83-228. Gleckner, Robert F. Antithetical Structure in Blake’s POETICAL SKETCHES, SIR, 20, 2, 1981, 
143-62. Poetical Sketches reveals antithetical structure, a form which lies between contrast and dialectic. 
Contrast is relatively inert, but antithetical structuring is active, a mode of criticism that anticipates 
imaginative synthesis and the marriage resulting from dialectic. This structure enables poems like Mad 
Song and My Silks and Fine Array to achieve a revealing interanimation that becomes both self-satire and 
an attack on literary convention. A.B.F. 


83-229. Lawson, Mildred. Creative and Sexual Energy in Blake's MILTON, AN&Q, 15, 5, 1976/77, 


68-70. Blake describes the merging of himself and Milton, as Milton in the form of a star lands for entry on. ae, 


Blake's foot — the tarsus. By punning he is also evoking the change of Saul to Paul, who was born at 
Tarsus. In the Book of Daniel, writers are compared to stars, and feet in the Bible are euphemisms for 
sexual organs. Milton's entry into Blake then is seen as sexual, a representation of man's basic creative 
force. Throughout the work, both in text and drawings, Blake insists that Milton is still alive in space and 
time. A.I.D. 


83-230. Murray, E.B. Thel, THELYPHTHORA, and the Daughters of Albion, SIR, 20, 3, 1981, 275-97. 
Both Thel and the Visions of the Daughters of Albion offer comment on the Rev. Martin Madan's 
Thelyphthora (1780-1), which attacked existing marriage laws and maintained that the Bible justifies the 
view that the sex act constitutes marriage. Thel reflects the view of women held by the conventional 
reviewers who attacked Madan, while Oothoon is the sexually liberated figure who is the expression of 
what the daughters of Albion could become if men would do their duty. A.B.F. 


83-231. Tannenbaum, Leslie W. Transformations of Michelangelo in William Blake's THE BOOK OF 
URIZEN, CLQ, 16, 1, 1980, 19-50. Blake’s theory and practice of copying demonstrates his concept of . 
the nature of prophetic art, especially in The Book of Urizen as he transposes Michelangelo’s paintings and 
sculptures to create an important organizational pattern — the Last Judgement. This transposition 
illustrates Blake's idea of true invention — the transformation of inherited art forms which equals copying 
the imagination. The overshadowing of the illuminating process of vision in The Book of Urizen by the 
dark message suggests a failure in achieving a satisfactory depiction of the divine vision resulting from the 
attempt to depict the process of imaginative transformation of material. (Illustrated) L.M.S. 








George Gordon, Lord Byron 


83-232. Clancy, Charles J. Aurora Raby in DON JUAN: A Byronic Heroine, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 28-34. 
Sharing attributes ascribed to Byron's heroes, Aurora serves as a distant literary creation. Like her male 
counterparts, she is physically compelling, isolated, and mysterious. But her sadness and sublimity, unlike 
+ theirs, seems humanitarian and personal. A moral exemplar, rebellious and religious, Aurora demonstrates 
her ability to love. Her social vision evokes respect, and her unique qualities transcend those of the Byronic 
hero. S.M.E.G. 


83-233. Davis, Kenneth W. Lord Byron's Letter to J.J. Coulmann, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 210-11. Because 
2 editors of the Literary Guardian were familiar with Byron's handwriting in 1832, they may have 

transcribed correctly the date — July 10, 1823 — of Byron's letter to Coulmann defending his (Byron's) 
“father. Modern editors have suggested July 7 and July 12. Byron’s handwriting was often hard to 
read, J.S.P. 


83-234. Eade, J.C. Byron and Hell: a Conjecture, AN&Q, 15, 7, 1976/77, 100. In his Vision of 
~ Judgement, probably Byron left George III on the constellation named after him by its discoverer, Hell, 
7^ who christened the heavenly body in Ephemeris (Vienna, 1789). A.LD. 


83-235. Emerson, Sheila. Byron's “one word": The Language of Self-Expression in CHILDE HAROLD 
Hf, SIR, 20, 3, 1981, 363-82. Although Byron insists on his likeness te the world about him, he does not 
have the expressive capacity of nature. He would like to express himself in words that have the power of 
lightning, but he rejects the adequacy of the explosive mode which he sees in Rousseau and Napoleon. 
Words and feelings fit imperfectly. A.B.F. 


83-236. Hirst, Wolf Z. Byron's Lapse into Orthodoxy: An Unorthodox Reading of CAIN, K-SIl, 29, 
1980, 151-72. This biblical drama, neither irreligious nor blasphemous, reflects divine inscrutability. 
Through its ironies, the play develops as conventional, not iconoclastic. The romanticized protagonist 
becomes a tragic figure whose dramatically validated attacks against a malevolent God evoke mysterious 
silence. Cain seeks the ambivalent gift of knowledge, acts against reason, which he has defended, and 
achieves resignation, rather than rebellion, through self-recognition. Cain, the author's self-projection,. 
resembles Job, not Lucifer. Shifting the theological dilemma from scripture to drama, the work requires 
m oe of the biblical world view. S.M.E.G. 
83-237. Leigh, S.J., David J. Infelix Culpa: Poetry and the Skeptic’s Faith in DON JUAN, K-SJI, 28, 
1979, 120-38. Mankind's fall, signifying redemption through creativity, is examined in the light of 
Ridenour's theory of nature and grace in Don Juan (The Style of Don Juan [New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 
1960]). Byron connects constant cyclic change with physical, moral, and cosmic evil and with man's 
alienation. The poem’s narrative comments acknowledge partial redemption in human nature. Byron 
accepts man's goal as unknowable, God as creator, and poets as co-creators. Equating creative moral 
action with human responsibility, the poet substitutes creativity for redemption. Ambiguity in Byron’s 
poetic theory reflects that in the human situation; therefore, evil remains a mystery. (Several contemporary 
critical theories are cited in the article.) S.M.E.G. 


83-238. Mathy, Francis. Kitamura Tokoku and Byron, LE&W, 19, 1/4, 1975, 55-63. Through Mori 
Ogai's groundbreaking translation of Western poetry, Omokage (1889) and Taine's History of English 
Literature (1863), Kitamura Tokoku was profoundly influenced by Byron. His poetry expresses a 
imism, world weariness, and thirst for freedom similar to Byron's. Not generally found in Japanese 

« , these elements produce a tension between “romantic aspiration” and the traditional values of 
Seigyo and Basho. D.W.A. 


83-239. Ogle, Robert B. The Metamorphosis of Selim: Ovidian Myth in THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS II, 
SIR, 20, 1, 1981, 21-31. The Bride of Abydos takes its origin from Byron's visit with Ali Pasha, his 
contemplation of Parnassus, and his swimming of the Hellespont. The third of these may have led Byron to 
think of myth as having regenerative power that can provide solace. As a result, he turned to Ovid and based 
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the story of Selim and Zuleika on that of Hero and Leander. There are three explicit and two implicit 
adaptations from Ovid in Canto II. A.B.F. 


83-240. Tate Candace. Byron's DON JUAN: Myth as Psychodrama, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 131-50. Altering 
significant elements of the traditional Don Juan legend, Byron's self-dramatizing version interprets the 
myth according to his psychology. He attempts to resolve problems of his past by paralleling them with 
events throughout the poem. In various cantos, Juan's sexual experiences and relationships represent 
Byron's. With the emergence of the cynical narrator, Juan, the innocent persona, recedes. The poem 
assesses the human condition; the protagonist judges society; the poet examines the development of the 
protagonist personifying the Don Juan complex through different place metaphors. With Byron-Juan as 
protagonist, other characters become auxiliary egos. S.M.E.G. 


83-241. Taylor, Beverly. Byron's Use of Dante in THE PROPHECY OF DANTE, K-SIl, 28, 1979, 
102-19. The future of art is the main theme of the poem, linking the artist's function with humanity's social 
and political destiny. Like Dante, with whom he identifies personally and poetically, Byron regards the 
poet as an ethical spokesman. Prophecy, thematically resembling the Commedia, adapts Dantesque forms 
in verse style, canto length, and prophetic narrative stance. Byron's imagery evokes Dante's, with ship and 
bird metaphors producing parallel effects. According to Byron, the isolated and inspired poet-prophet j 
evaluates mankind's potential strengths and future dangers. An artist, the voice for humanity, achieves 
immortality through contributions to universal freedom. S.M.E.G. 


83-242. Watkins, Daniel P. Idealism in Byron's THE GIAOUR, LangQ, 19, 3-4, 1981, 32-3, 40. The 
Giaouris neither an inconsistent fragment nor a dramatic allegory. It is instead an examination of idealism 
from three perspectives: historical (Greek), individual (Giaour), and religious (Christian). Tracing these 
aspects of idealism through the poem shows that The Giaour is less an attack on idealism than an 
exploration of its shortcomings. L.B. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


83-243. Avni, Abraham. Coleridge and Ecclesiastes: A Wary Response, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 127-9. 
Coleridge's indirect references to Ecclesiastes show his moving to a greater appreciation of the book's 
scepticism while he rejects the concept of a hidden God. B.S.W. 


83-244. Bentley, G.E., Jr. Coleridge, Stothard, and the First Illustration of CHRISTABEL, SIR, 20, 1, 
1981, 111-16. In an unsigned letter to Thomas Stothard, the writer criticizes Stothard's illustration for 
Christabel because Geraldine does not show malice and artfulness. He also reports that Coleridge assured 
him that Sir Leoline would not have married Geraldine. : A.B.F. 


83-245. Coleman, Deirdre. A Horrid Tale in THE FRIEND, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 262-9. Coleridge's version 
of J.L. von Hess's tale of Marie Schéning concentrates more on psychological realism and less on the 
wrongs of the judicial system of Murenberg. Wordsworth's tale of Margaret in the RUINED COTTAGE, 
Book I of THE EXCURSION, and other poems and in another sense Sara Hutchinson also influenced 
Coleridge's picture of Marie. B.S.W. 


83-246. Fisher, Sidney. A Miltonic Parallel in Coleridge, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 204. In the Ancient Mariner 
Part HI, stanzas 7, 10, and 11, Coleridge seems to be drawing upon Samson Agonistes, 1.7 10ff.].S.P. 


83-247. Havens, Michael Kent. Coleridge on the Evolution of Language, SIR, 20, 2, 1981, 163-83. 
Coleridge's deep concern with the evolution of language is seen in his stress on the importance of 
etymology and in his suggestions for a dictionary on historical principles, a suggestion that influenced the 
production of the OED. He saw three stages in the evolution of language: an original unity of meaning, a 
process of distinction and desynonymization which destroys the early relationship of words, and a return to 
unity. The best examples of reunification of language are found in poetry. A.B.F. 


83-248. Miall, David S. The Meaning of Dreams: Coleridge's Ambivalence, SIR, 21, 1, 1982, 57-71. 
Coleridge could never unite his disparate views on dreams into a theory, but his insights were far beyond 
those of his predecessors like Hobbes, Hartley, Erasmus Darwin and Andrew Baxter. He suggested that 
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minute likenesses account for the substitution of objects in dreams and that indistinct impressions can be 
transformed in dreams. Some dreams seemed an expression of the best feelings of the self; others, 
however, were the product of an external influence which seemed to endanger the self and before which the 
self was passive. A.B.F. 


83-249. Randel, Fred V. Coleridge and the Contentiousness of Romantic Nightingales, SIR, 21, 1, 1982, 
33-55. Harold Bloom is wrong in saying that Coleridge was unable to admit the necessity of conflict and 
could not combat the authority of his poetical father, Milton. The Nightingaleis full of Miltonic echoes and 
is marked by disagreement about human conduct, human destiny, and nature. It suggests a debate between 
his nightingale and Milton's, reviving a medieval poetic tradition indebted to Pliny's image of contentious 
nightingales. The subject of the debate is art vs. nature. The same debate appears in Keats's Ode to a 
Nightingale, where Keats tests the possibility of merging into nature. A.B.F. 


83 -250. Wallace, C.M. The Function of Autobiography in BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, WC, 12, 4, 
1981, 216-25. Acceptance of the autobigraphical nature of the book proves it to have a more complex and 
conscious design than it has been credited with. The concept of thinking as an act is the bridge between 
subject and object as the organizing principle. The Biographia is an attempt to engage the reader in the art of 
A! thinking. B.S.W. 


See also 83-303. 


b 


Wiliam Godwin 


83-251. Myers, Mitzi. Godwin ’s MEMOIRS of Wollstonecraft: The Shaping of Self and Subject, SIR, 20, 

3, 1981, 299-316. Godwin wrote his Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft in an attempt to put to use the 
emotional development which he had learned from her. In this biography he tries to combine the factual 
accuracy of the historian with the psychological penetration of the novelist, but it is the passions and 
emotions which dominate. This helps to explain his willingness to expose her romantic entanglements to 
the public. He tries to understand these acts, and while he justifies, he never apologizes. A.B.F. 

i William Hazlitt 

83-252. Albrecht, W.P. The Tragic Sublime of Hazlitt and Keats, SIR, 20, 2, 1981, 185-201. For Hazlitt 
and Keats it was the “human and dramatic imagination” that accounted for the sublime, which is based on 
intensity in diversity. It is in tragedy that we find the greatest sublimity, and since the tragic sublime 
requires the acceptance of the persistence of evil, it has no reassuring effects. However, in the intensity of 
tragedy we transcend evil and find some reassurance in that experience. Tragedy defamiliarizes familiar 
pain. For Keats the sublime refers to intense emotion and its resulting beauty, for all passions “in their 
sublime" create beauty. But in his greatest poetry the emotion is not only dramatic but tragic. A.B.F. 


83-253. McCracken, David. Hazlitt and a Case of Charitable Journalism, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 26-7. At 
Holcroft's death, Godwin and others raised a subscription for his destitute family and authorized Hazlitt to _ 
write a biography. Complying immediately, he inserted some of Holcroft's autobiographical material, 
memoirs, and correspondence. Upon the long-delayed publication, the publisher paid a small sum to 
Kenney, whom Holcroft’s widow had married. As recompense, Hazlitt received one copy of the work. The 
undertaking, a financial loss to the publisher, represents a benevolent act by Hazlitt. S.M.E.G. 


83-254. Stephens, Fran Carlock. A Hazlitt Letter, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 216-17. A copy of the letter 

designated B (X) by Stanley Jones in N&Q, 222, 336-42 exists in the Humanities Research Center of the 

Univ. of Texas. This copy, transcribed by James Dykes Campbell, shows the letter to have been written to 
' sli homas Allsop. I.S.P. 
i 


83-255. Story, Patrick. A Neglected Cockney School Parody of Hazlitt and Hunt, K-SJ1, 29, 1980, 
191-202. Among the controversies (in periodicals) over the Romantics, Crowe’s Characters of Living 
Authors, By Themselves (Blackwood's, August 1821) received little notice. A parody of Hazlitt and Hunt, 
the article indicates political implications of such attacks based on class hostilities. Crowe added personal 
vilification to the usual cockney school allusions and satirized Hazlitt's theme, content, style, and tone. 
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Extending Hazlitt's egotism to Hunt, Crowe also raised serious questions concerning bourgeois individual- 
ism. Views of these Romantic writers threatened class stability and, with the attacks of their critics in 
periodicals, they influenced public opinion. American critics, Hayden among them, now question, rather 
than emphasize, the larger significance of these controversies in periodical reviews. S.M.E.G. 


Leigh Hunt p 


83-256. Roe, Nicholas. Leigh Hunt and Wordsworth's POEMS, 1815, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 89-91. Both 
biographical and bibliographical evidence including dates for the arrival of proof sheets for the poems 
indicates Wordsworth sent a note and the volume of poems to Hunt not in Feb. but around April 15. B.S.W. 


See also 83-255. 
John Keats 


83-257. Candido, Joseph. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM and ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE: A 
Further Instance of Keats's Indebtedness, AN&Q, 16, 10, 1977/78, 154-5. The Ode, especially stanza 
five, is reminiscent of Oberon's speech, II, ii, 248-54, but the Shakespearean mood pervades the whole 
poem. A.LD. ds 


83-258. Coldwell, Joan. Charles Cowden Clarke's Commonplace Book and Its Relationship to Keats, 
K-SJi, 29, 1980, 83-95. During Keats’s literary formation, Clarke influenced the poet's cultural tastes and 
interests. The friends shared many ideas outlined in Clarke's commonplace book. Keats later developed 
some of this material, including allusions to history, politics, literature, imagery, and the tracing of themes 
and terms. The poet's correspondence also reflects his interest in ms material from this source. S.M.E.G. 


83-259, Goslee, Nancy M. Phidian Lore: Sculpture and Personification in Keats's Odes, SIR, 21, 1, 1982, 
73-85. In Keats's odes the sculptural pose of central figures gives them a concrete, tactile quality that leads 
us to accept them as cult figures. However, Keats converts these figures into personifications. This 
introduction of reason enables the figures to represent the speaker's intense emotions, but it undermines 
their mythic wholeness. As a result, the poet must try to reconcile philosophical concepts with "the felt 
images of a longed-for sculptural, mythic, and unself-conscious wholeness of the human, the artificial, and 
the natural." A.B.F. 


83-260. Ober, Warren W., and W.K. Thomas. Keats and the Solitary Pan, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 96-119. The 
significance of specific allusions emerges from consideration of The Fall of Hyperion: A Dream (I, pẹ 
410-411). Customarily, mention of Pan relates to the evolution of poetry, the poet, and poetic process. ~ 
Keats recognizes in all process and stages of development those of the poetic mind, and Fall alludes to 
mutability as process. The poet's later correspondence and To Autumn indicate a sense of cyclic 
completion. Lines from the earlier attempt imply Pan's presiding over nature as process, signifying 
imagination, and assisting the development of the poet-narrator. If completed, Fall would have provided a 
comprehensive vision, part of which appeared in To Autumn. Thereby, Keats could present a balanced 
view of process. S.M.E.G. 


83-261. Richards, Michael R. Pope, Chapman, and the Romantics, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 11-21. Many 
Romantic writers shared Keats's appreciation of Chapman's Homer. Hunt, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Col- 
eridge, Lamb, and Southey objected to Pope's translation for its artificiality, lack of imagination, weak 
versification and imagery, and poetic diction. Some Romantics found Chapman's work quaint or rude. 
Lamb, however, esteemed it highly, and Southey contrasted it with Pope's as favorably as he would the 
purity of Elizabethan with the pollution of Augustan literature. S.M.E.G. 


83-262. Sperry, Stuart M. Isabella Jane Towers, John Towers, and Keats, K-SIl, 28, 1979, 35-58. ^ 
Information about Clarke’s sister and brother-in-law provides additional insight into Keats's background. 
From his youth, Keats was acquainted with John Towers, a chemist commanding considerable horticultu- 
ral and scientific knowledge. Influenced by the early Romantics, Isabella Clarke Towers wrote novels and 
children's literature. Besides referring to her husband's interests and her brother's writing, she mentions 
Keats, some of whose poems she transcribed. Isabella's fiction describes a school resembling that of 
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Ehfield and reveals prevalent educational attitudes. Her writing also recounts events similar to American 


ene mentioned to Keats in his brother’s letters. S.M.E.G. 
83-263. Weissman, Judith. “Language Strange”: LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI and the Language of 


Nature, CLQ, 16, 2, 1980, 91-105. Keats’s poem continues the Romantic intellectual dialogue about 
pp whether nature has a language, but he departs from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley by not 
believing nature has a special language. The strangeness of the fairy-woman’s language demonstrates this 
and clarifies the meaning of the poem. Since Keats does not believe nature has a symbolic language, he has 
no need for a female guide to interpret nature to the poet. L.M.S. 


83-264. White, R.S. Keats and Shakespeare, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 214. In four letters Keats alludes to R.I, 
Tioi., Meas., and L.L.L., the allusions, all in Vol. IL of the Hyder Rollins edition of the letters, not having 
been noted heretofore. As Keats matured, he quoted less explicitly. J.S.P. 


83-265. White, R.S. Sidney's ARCADIA as a Possible Source for THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, K-SIl, 28, 
1979, 11-17. Parallels in the poems appear in narrative, theme, imagery, and terms. Both works mention 
music, compare maidens to nightingales, and describe mixed emotions in recognition scenes. Other 

, Similarities include rich imagery, religious vocabulary, and specific allusions. Through wide reading of. - 
"romances, Keats may also have been influenced by Sidney, to whom he refers in 
correspondence. S.M.E.G. 


83-266. Wiener, David. The Secularization of the Fortunate Fall in Keats's THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, 
K:SJl, 29, 1980, 120-30. Notwithstanding Stillinger's criticism of Porphyro's invasion of Madeline's 
dream world (The Hoodwinking of Madeline: Skepticism in THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, Studies in 
Philology, 58 (1961), rpt. in The Hoodwinking of Madeline and Other Essays on Keats's Poems [Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Pr., 1971], pp. 82, 84.), Keats has revealed a secondary tradition in the romance. This 
involves the fortunate fall from ignorance to experience into a vale of soul-making. The imagery combines 
edenic bliss with inherent flaws. A significant fallacy indicates rejection of the growth process, integral to 
Keats's poetic vision. Porphyro awakens Madeline from unreality into the open-ended chambers of life. 
Also, as a stage in Keats's development, Eve may mark the poet's fortunate fall from dream visions to great 
compositions. S.M.E.G. 


See also 83-252. 





M | Charles Lamb 


83-267. Pitcher, E.W. Elia, Mrs. Battle, and Lamb's Theory of the Effect of Card-Playing, N&Q, 29, 3, 
1982, 214-16. Although Lamb drew upon Pope's Rape of the Lock for his mock-serious presentation of 
Sárah Battle in his Essays of Elia, First Series, he went beyond Pope to provide moral overtones. 
Specifically, he drew upon a theory propounded by Isaac de Pinto, who argues, in On Card-Playing (1767, 
1768), that this pastime, by dissipating the passions, subdues the player. If fewer great virtues exist as a 
3 similarly great crimes are diminished in number. J.S.P. 


| Thomas Moore 


83-268. Jordan, Hoover H. A Photograph of Thomas Moore, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 24-5. Moore was a friend 
and neighbor of Fox Talbot, who patented the perfected calotype photographic process in 1840. Moore's . 
diary refers to the work of Talbot, who would probably have photographed his eminent friend. An 
unidentified calotype, dated April 1844, is among the Talbot Collection in London's Science Museum. 

Resembling Moore's portrait, painted in April 1843 by George Richmond, the photograph reveals a 
1 tenance saddened by the year's events. (Two illustrations - of the calotype and of the portrait, 
' mentioned.) S.M.E.G. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


83-269. Joukovsky, Nicholas A. Peacock's Sir Oran Haut-ton: Byron's Bear or Shelley's Ape?K-SJl, 29, 
1980, 173-90. Sir Sylvan Forester and his civilized orang-utan, Sir Oran Haut-ton, appear in Melincourt 
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(1817). Their suggested prototypes include Byron and his college bear, Shelley and an ape, and characters 
in two novels. Peacock disclaimed the Byron source. Forester, however, resembles Shelley personally and 
in his interest in the humanity of apes, to which he may have introduced Peacock. Isaac D’Israeli’s satire, 
Flim-Flams (1805), also mentions this theory. In Six Weeks at Long's, attributed to Barrett, Perriwinkle, a 
Shelley caricature, trains an ape which rivals a bear belonging to a Byronic figure. Reiman's identification 
of Jerdan as author of Six Weeks does not affect questions about connections among these real and fictional. 4 
characters. S.M.E.G. 


Sir Walter Scott 


83-270. Alexander, J.H. The Treatment of Scott in Reviews of English Romantics, YES, 11, 1981, 67-86. 
Various references to Scott reveal how reviewers used him to place other Romantic writers. Examination of 
reviews shows that they raised questions concerning differences and similarities between Scott and other 
Romantics. Several of the reviews made vital contributions to poetic issues of the period. B.S.W. 


83-271. Cottom, Daniel. Violence and Law in the Waverley Novels, SIR, 20, 1, 1981, 65-84. Although 
Scott's novels see the modern world as characterized by the triumph of law over violence, there is also a 
questioning of civilized law not only because it may lead to violence but because violence may have been ps 
the truest law, leading to an open and immediate relation between men. The rule of law may lead to 
decadence and injustice; violence is open and law is obscure. Legal proceedings are often presented as 
irrational or unjust; violence is generally personal, vital, and invigorating. A.B.F. 


83-272. Priestman, Donald G. Old Battles Fought Anew: The Political and Religious Ramifications of 
Scott's OLD MORTALITY, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 117-21. Readers took sides over Scott's portraits of 
Covenanter and Royalist leaders on the basis of 19th-century attitudes towards religious toleration. The 
controversy over the book reflected the existing controversy over the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. B.S.W. 


Mary Shelley 


83-273. Chubbe, John. Mary Shelley as Autobiographer: The Evidence of the 1831 Introduction to 
FRANKENSTEIN, WC, 12, 1981, 102-6. The introduction is Mary Shelley's main autobiographical work 
and the key document describing the origins of the novel. In spite of recent attacks it is remarkably 
accurate. Further examination of the introduction, especially its references to Fantasmagoriana and the date » 
of the novel's composition, reinforces Mary Shelley's accuracy as an autobiographer. B.S.W. 


83-274. Harvey, A.D. FRANKENSTEIN and CALEB WILLIAMS, K-S), 29, 1980, 21-7. Mary 
Shelley's novel, neither ghost story nor science fiction, follows the tradition of the Gothic horror tale. It is 
set in the past and dedicated to Godwin, whose novel it parallels in ideology and structure and reverses in 
other elements. The two works describe symbiotic relationships and interchangeable roles of pursuer and 
pursued. Whereas Caleb, a victim of society, is forced into isolation, Frankenstein is victimized by 
self-isolation. In both novels, intellectual curiosity is destructive. S.M.E.G. 


83-275. Spatt, Hartley. THE LETTERS OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY: VOLUME 1 — 
^A Part of the Elect", WHR, 35, 2, 1981, 188-90. (rev.-art., ed. Betty T. Bennet, The Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Pr., 1980). These 395 letters which cover the first 30 years of Mary Shelley's life establish her as a 
crucial link among her Husband Percy Shelley and others in the Romantic circle, Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
William Godwin. The 79 previously unpublished letters portray Mary Shelley as a woman struggling to be 
independent. Other letters in the volume record a mother's despair over the death of both children in one + 
year, the greater despair over the death of her husband, the compensation of writing during her years of ^ 
bereavement, and the pains of literary solitude. W.J.S. 


83-276. Vasbinder, Samuel H. A Possible Source of the Term “Vermicelli” in Mary Shelley's FRANKEN- 
STEIN, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 116-7. Mary Shelley rendered the term conferva fontinalis from Erasmus 
Darwin's poem The Temple of Nature mistakenly as vermicelli. B.S.W. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 

83-277. Colwell, Frederic S. Shelley and Italian Painting, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 43-66. Letters to Peacock, 
March 1818 through 1819, include Shelley's accounts of Italian paintings. The poet praised Raphael, 
denounced Michelangelo, and mistrusted the criticism of Eustace. From Bologna, Shelley described 
frescoes of Franceschini and paintings by Correggio, Raphael, and Reni, including the attributed portrait of 

eatrice Cenci and interpetations of Promethean mythology. In Florence, Shelley viewed the iconography 
of Giordano’s ceiling in the gallery of the Riccardi-Medici Palace, which also depicted Promethean 
figures. These seem to indicate artistic, as well as literary, sources of Prometheus Unbound. Shelley's 
admiration of color, warmth, light, space, skies, and aerial forms in Italian paintings is apparent in his 
work, (Illustrations of paintings included.) S.M.E.G. 


83-278. Colwell, Frederic S. Shelley on Sculpture: The Uffizi Notes, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 59-77. Of 60 
sculptures described in detailed notes, the poet viewed all but two at the Uffizi, October 1819 to January 
1820. The never-completed project represents Shelley's sensitive response to art. Despite methodical. 
procedure and careful reporting, he did not classify the material. Although his creative commentary reflects 
the German Hellenism of Johann Winckelmann, Shelley rejects extreme rigidities of neoclassicism in 
T RE painting, and poetic imagery. (Figures 1-4 illustrate the sculptures, an appendix lists the 60 
` items.) S.M.E.G. 


83-279. DeLuca, V.A. The Style of Millennial Announcement in PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, K-SIl, 
28, 1979, 78-101. For Shelley, the millennium, ideal of moral excellence, results from the passing of 
tyranny. Stylistically, millennial announcements in Prometheus appear in speeches of the spirit of the Earth 
ai. IV.33-85), the Spirit of the Hour (III.IV.98-204), and Panthea's vision of the Earth-chariot (IV.234- 
318). Subtle strategies, avoiding system, involve imagery, syntax, diction, associations, transformations, 
and shifts in emphasis. Shelley views possibilities of human history through specific clues to millennial 
announcements as he underlines the role of poetry as enlarger of the mind. S.M.E.G. ` 


83-280. Gohn, Jack Benoit. Did Shelley Know Wordsworth ’s PETER BELL?K-SNl, 28, 1979, 20-4. Hunt 
serit Shelley, in Italy, reviews of the two recently published Peter Bell poems. Shelley then composed a 
third version, including allusions to Wordsworth’s poem in particulars unmentioned by Hunt. Only by 
reading Wordsworth’s poem, or reviews of it ordinarily unavailable abroad, could Shelley have been aware 
of these details. Although Mary Shelley mentions the poet’s reading Peter Bell aloud, she fails to specify 
E iine Mention of his composing span also seems to indicate that Shelley read Wordsworth's poem 
receiving Hunt's reviews and before completing Peter Bell the Third. S.M.E.G. 


83-281. Hand, Sally N. Timothy Shelley, "Merchant of Newark": The Search for Shelley's American 
Ancestor, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 31-42. Documentary evidence dates the birth of Shelley's great-grandfather in 
1700, his emigration to America in the 1720's, and return to England with his family in 1739. Timothy's 
sons, John and Bysshe, were born in Newark, New Jersey, to his wife, Johanna, widow or daughter of 
Plum. Legal records and wills link Timothy's name with millers and merchants and mention his departure 
from America. Subsequently, Timothy's mother, Hellen, left instructions concerning the English educa- 
tion of her grandson, Bysshe, the poet's American-born grandfather. S.M.E.G. 


83-282. Keach, William. Obstinate Questions: The Immortality Ode and ALASTOR, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 
3644. Echoes of the Odein Alastorare just as significant as those in The Excursion. Three of the four main 
echoes appear in the Alastor narrator's reflections on the nature of poetry and on his career as a poet. The 
closing lines of the two works are also similar in their wording as well as their expressions of extreme 
sorrow. B.S.W. 


fios. Mayer, Elsie F. Notes on the Composition of A VISION OF THE SEA, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 17-20. 
Shelley's composing practice, events of the year, and Mary Shelley's notes suggest the poem's genesis at 
Livorno, summer 1819, despite a fair copy dated 1820, Pisa. A preliminary draft, accurately titled and 
following the poet's customary procedure, appears among 1819 writings. The Shelley residence at Livorno 
extended from their son's death, in June, to October 1819. With otber references to locale and to grief, this 
fact supports dating the beginning of the poem's composition in 1819. S.M.E.G. 
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83-284. Sunstein, Emily W. Louise Duvillard of Geneva, The Shelleys’ Nursemaid, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 
27-30. Documentation corrects errors concerning Elise, whom Hoppner cites as youthfully inexperienced, 
and Claire Clairmont describes as 30, a mother, closely observed before Claire employed her. Registered 
Elise at birth, 1795, baptized Louise Duvillard, she is later listed as Elise, a seamstress. Close to the 
Shelleys in age, she left Geneva as their nursemaid when her stepsister was seven months old. There is no .. 
record of a child born to Elise. Mary Shelley's mention of a father-in-law and little girl may refer to Elise" s^ 
stepfather and stepsister. Hoppner's, Claire's, and Mary's allusions include misrepresentation and misin- 
formation. S.M.E.G. 


83-285. Wood, Andelys. Shelley's Ironic Vision: THE WITCH OF ATLAS, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 67-82. 
Through tone, imagery, and ambiguity, Shelley's thought develops in the persona's vision of the witch. 
Dedicatory stanzas indicate the nature of poetic art, and interrupted narrative presents visionary settings 
and events. Using skeptical voice and incongruous diction, the language encompasses lyric and trivial. 
Tensions between real and ideal apply to the nature of poetry and to poetic creation, with metaphors 
involving clothing and weaving. In her ambiguous role, the witch appears as romantic ironist, not 
reformer. The irony of Shelley's stance reveals his weakening faith in poetry as adequately expressing 
thought. S.M.E.G. |. 


83-286. Woodman, Ross. The Androgyne in PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, SIR, 20, 2, 1981, 225-47. 
The androgyne, seen in the reunion of Asia and Prometheus, is the ideal prototype of the revolution Shelley 
envisioned. It is achieved when Prometheus withdraws from his own limited maleness, allowing the 
feminine, which is in every man, to take control, or when the poet unites with his feminine soul in “the still 
cave” of his mind, making possible the creation of poetry. Asia, not his will, is the cause of Prometheus’s 
ascent into the realm of his own divinity. Moral and political interpretations of the poem mistake its 
“accidental vesture” for its true content, the vision made possible by the androgynous union of Prometheus 
unbound and Asia unveiled. The new age will be characterized by the union of all opposites into one 
harmonious whole. A.B.F. 


83-287. Zimansky, Curt R. Cause and Effect: A Symbolism for Shelley's Poetry, JEGP, 78, 2, 1979, 
209-26. Although Shelley became “one of the most systematically symbolic of the English poets," he was 
always an Empiricist rather than a Platonist, a monist who reduced the variety of appearances to power or 
energy which emanated from a pyramid of causes, each subsumed to the ones above it. This power is 
always conceived as streaming downward or outward from an appropriate center, such as a temple, cave, or 
flower-bell. Unlike his prose works, his poetry permits an elaborate ranking of the powers, their 
personifications, territories, and dwellings. By alternately drawing on Zoroastrianism (with truth too dark 
to see, and evil as a contrary) and on Neoplatonism (with truth too bright to see and negation as a contrary), 
he avoids committing himself to dogma about the nature of the highest or the "Unknown Cause."T.A.S. 


Robert Southey 


83-288. Stanton, Michael N. Southey's Westminster Schoolfellows, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 229-30. Southey 
shared a room with Robert Sparrow, who married Lady Olivia Acheson. “W.F.” was William Forester. 
“B—” is either John or Robert Brice. Charles Henry Blair, later an Army captain, died in 1794 in the West 
Indies. William Bean was murdered in 1813. Charles Collins, later a cleric, died in 1843, although an 
earlier death has been suggested. [This article answers queries posed in N&Q for Apr. 12, 1913.]J. S.P. 


Lady Louise Stuart 


83-289. Rubenstein, Jill. Giving the Devil His Due: Lady Louise Stuart and Henry Lord Brougham, WC, 
12, 4, 1981, 232-42. Lady Stuart's obsession with Lord Brougham resulted in some of the most incisive, 
political commentary in the history of the familiar letter. Her vigorous fairness in spite of her disagreement - 
with him is a triumph of mental integrity, annihiliating the barriers of class and sex. B.S.W. 


William Taylor 


83-290. Good, James M. William Taylor, Robert Southey, and the Word "Autobiography", WC, 12, 2, 
1981, 125-7. The history of the word autobiography is relevant to the emergence of autobiography as a 
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phenomenon and in light of the centrality of the self in the 19th century. Taylor not Southey originated the 
word in 1797. B.S.W. 


Richard Whatley 


83-291. McKerrow, Ray E. "Method of Composition": Whatley's Earliest 'Rhetoric', P&R, 11, 1, 1978, 

443-58. Whatley's ms dialogues on rhetoric were the source of his article 'Rhetoric' in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. John Henry Newman's copy of the dialogues (Newman says they are on Logic) helps 
establish the date of Whatley’s work and clarify his conception of “management” in rhetoric. [An edited 
transcript of Newman's copy is appended.] K.D.H. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


83-292. de Brouwer, Walter. Mary Imlay, ANALYTICAL Reviewer, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 204-6. Mary 
Wollstonecraft's writing for the Analytical Review after the French Revolution extends from March 1796 
to March 1797, during which time she used the signatures "M." and “M.I.” (Mary Imlay, the name 
indicating her claim to be the wife of Gilbert Imlay). She dropped this last, however, in favor of the single 
initial, recognizing that she had lost the fight to be regarded as Imlay's wife and developing about this time 
an interest in William Godwin, whom she married in March, 1797. Her final review is signed "M."J.S.P. 


83-293. Poovey, Mary. Mary Wollstonecraft: The Gender of Genres in Late Eighteenth-Century England, 
Novel, 15, 2, 1982, 111-26. Mary Wollstonecraft wrote Maria to attack the social conventions which 
deprived women of their equality. But she was unable to finish this work because the novel form she had 
chosen relied heavily on the very sentimentality which Wollstonecraft saw as responsible for woman’s 
plight. Unwilling to expouse Jemima's tough feminism, Wollstonecraft apparently fell victim to the same 
sentimental idealism that crippled Maria. A.B.F. 
See also 83-251. 


William Wordsworth 


83-294. Brinkley, Robert A. The Incident on the Simplon Pass: a Note on Wordsworth's Revisions, WC, 
12, 2, 1981, 122-5. Radical differences between the experience in the 1805 edition and that in the 1850 
edition answer basic questions about the process of composition and the process of self-revelation. What 
the 1805 edition suggests which is obscured by the 1850 edition is that the fading of memory is a 

ion of present power. B.S.W. 


83-295, Bromwich, David. Wordsworth, Frost, Stevens and the Poetic Vocation, SIR, 21, 1, 1982, 
87-100. Because he considered the poet both a minister and a witness to human needs, Wordsworth viewed 
an image as a picture which had continuing worth because it could be shared by others. The modem poet 
does not share his view of vocation and sees the image as the imaginative reworking of a picture which is of 
importance only to the poet himself. Therefore, he does not feel Wordswortb's sense of loss when he 
cannot serve others. Frost's Two Tramps in Mud Time and Stevens's The Course of a Particular are 
examples of how modern poets reject the position we find in Wordsworth's Resolution and 


Independence. A.B.F. 


83-296. Bushnell, John P. “Where is the Lamb for a Burnt Offering?": Michael's Covenant and Sacrifice, 
WC, 12, 4, 1981, 246-52. Like Abraham, Michael has a covenant with God to enable him to retain his 
property, and he sacrifices Luke to maintain it. Michael loves Luke as an extension of himself, but he 
indicates that the land is first in his love because it existed before Luke was born. Michael has failed to make 
the transition between love of Nature and love of man. Michael's covenant is not with another being but 
with a dark part of himself; the covenant dies with him. B.S.W. 


83-297. Christensen, Jerome. "Thoughts That Do Often Lie Too Deep for Tears:” Towards a Romantic 
Concept of Lyrical Drama, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 52-64. In this line, Wordsworth is not resigning the lyric in 
favor of tragedy, but retreating from tragedy towards the lyric drama. In the Immortality Ode, Wordsworth 
works through tragedy to go beyond it, especially in his handling of parent and child relations. The concept 
of a lyrical drama is the concept of a form which continually abolishes and recreates its own rules. B.S.W. 
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83-298. Erdman, David V. The Man Who Was Not Napoleon, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 92-6. Both the Prelude’s 
account of Wordsworth's revolutionary activities and The Borderers hint at Wordsworth's involvement in a 
revolutionary plot during Oct-Nov. 1792. A thorough examination of the biographical evidence proves that 
Wordsworth was involved in the Jacobin John Oswald's plot to overthrow the king and the established 


government of England. B.S.W. 


83-299. Essick, Robert N. Wordsworth and Leech Lore, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 99-102. An examination o^ 


leech lore proves that Wordsworth's choice of the leech gatherer as his hero was intended to reflect his fears 
that his poetic dependence on childhood memory was exhausting his imaginative resources. Like the 
leechgatherer, Wordsworth the successful poetic hunter is drained. B.S.W. 


83-300. Gates, Barbara T. Wordsworth's Mirror of Morality: Distortions of Church History, WC, 12, 2, 
1981, 129-32. The ecclesiastical sonnets distort church history in intention, obscuring the church's Roman 
origins and choosing an inappropriate centra! metaphor, the stream of time. Wordsworth never succeeded 
in writing a sonnet sequence which would be both historically and spiritually satisfying; instead he made 
the sequence a history of his own mind. B.S.W. 


83-301. Haney, David P. The Emergence of the Autobiographical Figure in THE PRELUDE, Book I, SIR, 
20, 1, 1981, 33-63. In The Prelude the relation between Nature and the boy mirrors the relation between 

poet and the boy, for the poet chooses not to identify entirely with his youthful self. However, this distance 
cannot persist in those passages where present and past intersect. Autobiography cannot maintain an 
atemporal or bounded status, and Wordsworth's revisions show that objective representation of the past 
proves not to be possible. A.B.F. 


83-302. Hayden, John O. The Road to Tintern Abbey, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 211-16. A cento using selections 
from popular 18th-century topographical poems Wordsworth read demonstrates his use of existing material 
from the poems. Wordsworth used not just philosophical ideas but sounds, rhythms and images. A 
comparison of the cento and Tintern Abbey shows how literary Wordsworth was, the sources on which he 
drew, and how eclectic he was in his borrowings. B.S.W. 


83-303. Hayden, John O. Wordsworth and Coleridge: Shattered Mirrors, Shining Lamps, WC, 12, 1, 
1981, 71-81. Wordsworth and Coleridge were not Romantic theorists as Abrams has defined Romanticism 
(The Mirror and the Lamp, 1953, ch. 1); they held views of mimesis and universality closer to the classic 
Aristotelian tradition. Wordsworth's and Coleridge's theoretical writings are explicitly on the side of the. , 
necessary connection between literature and life and the importance of the universal, the essentials of thé 
Aristotelian tradition. They also believed in the importance of literary purpose and the psychology of the 
creator, a view not held by the expressionistic Romantic movement. Both made major critical contributions 
to Aristotelian theory. B.S.W. 


83-304. Jackson, Geoffrey. Nominal and Actual Audiences: Some Strategies of Communication in 
Wordsworth's Poetry, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 226-31. When Wordsworth turned from the solitary mode of the 
ballads of 1798 to the communicative mode of The Prelude he was aware that he had to change his mode of 
communication and his means of addressing his audience. The Prelude, seemingly a public poem, is really 
addressed as a private communication to Coleridge. B.S.W. 


83-305. Kishel, Joseph. Wordsworth and the Grande Chartreuse, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 82-8. Wordsworth's 
final inclusion of the Grand Chartreuse passage in the Prelude is an important step in the revision process, 
and it casts light on his ambiguous and changing ideas on revolution, both political and poetic. The passage 
anticipates the poet's loss of faith in the French Revolution and forecasts his vision of his own imaginative 
powers. B.S. Wie 


83-306. Luther, Susan. Wordsworth’s PRELUDE, VI, 592-616 (1850), WC, 12, 4, 1981, 253-61. A 1790 
passage with its extinguishing of the light of the soul can't be proven the source of this passage but it is 
valuable because it aids the discovery of Wordsworth's psychology. The passage details the law of the 
mind's response to the creative power of language. The passage contrasts a logical surface with ambiguous 
tropes to make the reader feel the uniqueness of the experience even if he cannot define it. B.S.W. 
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83-307. Magnuson, Paul. The Genesis of Wordsworth's ODE, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 23-30. The origin of the 
Ode on Immortality is best revealed by studying its compositional style as closely as possible in the texts of 
1802 and 1804. The work Wordsworth was doing at the time proves that moods of joy do not last. 
Wordsworth chose a form that could incorporate abrupt transitions, fragments, and singleness. B.S.W. 


483-308. McNulty, J. Bard. Self-A wareness in the Making of TINTERN ABBEY, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 97-9. 
Wordsworth’s self-awareness of the act of composition controls important extrinsic and intrinsic aspects of 
Tintern Abbey. The consequences of this fact are: that Tintern Abbey is an “impromptu ode” according to 
the note to the 1800 edition, the admission of “vain belief” in lines 49-50, the expansion of the time span of 
associations with the Wye Valley from 5 to 7 years, and the closing passage addressed to Dorothy. B.S.W. 


83-309. Newlyn, Lucy. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 
106-13. Wordsworth imitates Thomson’s description of two thinkers to create a double portrait of 
Coleridge and himself. Wordsworth borrows few actual details but depends on the reader to pick up 
allusions and notice the significance of what be adjusts. The stanzas are an attempt to rebuild the 
relationship between the two by misrepresenting the truth of their poetic abilities to bring them closer to 
Wordsworth's ideal. B.S.W. 


wi, 

- 83-310. Robinson, Jeffrey. The Immortality Ode: Lionel Trilling and Helen Vendler, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 
64-70. Helen Vendler's essay on the Ode (The Immortality Ode, Salamagundi 41 (Spring 1978), 66-86), in 
contrast to Trilling’s interpretation, oversimplifies the poet's very real struggles with “desire and imagina- 
tion, instinct and religion, participation and perspective, childhood and adulthood.” The Ode does not, as 
Vendler suggests, argue a cure or solution for the problem it presents, but rather continues to examine the 
problem of adjustment to reality, of desire which is at first innocent but rapidly grows into tragedy. B.S.W. 


83-311. Ross, Donald, Jr. Poems “Bound Each to Each” in the 1815 Edition of Wordsworth, WC, 12, 2, 
1981, 133-40. The sequence of poems in Wordsworth’s edition of his poems including the readings and the 
words of the Preface encourage the reader to see the entire collection as a unified work of art. This idea is 
developed by extensive charts of the sections in the last two editions of Lyrical Ballads, the letter to 
Coleridge and the editions of 1807, 1815, and post-1815. B.S.W. 


83-312. Ruoff, Gene W. Fields of Sheep: The Obscurities of the Ode, I-IV, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 45-51. The 
majority of the respondents to A.L. Mayhew’s questions about the line (III.27) in N&Q 1889 were wrong 
di interpreting it. Examination of the history of the composition of the poem shows a gap in time between 
the composition of stanzas I-IV and that of the rest of the poem. In bridging the gap, Wordsworth left the . 
line deliberately obscure. f B.S.W. 


83-313. Rylestone, Anne. Violence and the Abandoned Woman in Wordsworth's Poetry, MSE, 7, 3, 
1980, 40-56. Violence always coexists with Wordsworth's clearly autobiographical preoccupation with 
abandoned women and destitute mothers. Perhaps this pattern suggests some violent Revolutionary or 
personal action which exiled him from France. S.W.D. 


83-314. Schulman, Samuel. The Spenser of the Intimations Ode, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 31-5. There is a strong 
connection between Spenser's Prothalamion and the Ode. The "Maye Eclogue" of The Shepheards 
Calender shows the same sense of separation from the normal processes and pleasures of life as does the 
hero in Resolution and Independence. In the Prothalamion, as well as in the ode, the poet speaks as a 
bystander beyond the power of nature. B.S.W. 


83-315. Springer, Caroline. Far From the Madding Crowd: Wordsworth and the News of Robespierre's 
Meath, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 243-5. The Robespierre episode is an epilogue to Wordsworth's account of his 
time in France, a justification of his return to England, and a prophecy of the poet's imaginative restoration, 
his recovery of his past, especially his boyhood. B.S.W. 
83-316. Thomson, Douglas. Wordsworth's Warning Voice: A Miltonic Echo in Book II of the PRELUDE, 
WC, 12, 2, 1981, 132. Book II of The Prelude (1850) uses the warning voice St. John heard in Book IV of 
Paradise Lost (il. 1-2). B.S.W. 
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83-317. Ward, William S. Laying Brick and Squaring a Circle: Wordsworth and Two of His Literary 
Friends — Barron Field and Thomas Noon Talfourd, WC, 12, 1, 1981, 12-22. A study of lesser writers of a 
literary period often sheds light on major ones. A study of Field's memoir of Wordsworth sheds light on the 
famous “Preface” to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads. Talfourd's defense of Wordsworth in numerous 
critical articles throughout his career made him a seminal critic of the age. B.S.W. | 


83-318. Wordsworth, Jonathan. Review of MY DEAREST LOVE: LETTERS OF WILLIAM AND ^ 
MARY WORDSWORTH, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 273-5. The publication of this book creates a new Word- 
sworth, full of passion and ténderness, far from his previous stuffy image. These letters add significant 
background to the poets relationships with Mary and Dorothy, and Annette Vallon as well, particularly the 
triangle of wife, sister, and poet. B.S.W. 


83-319. Wu, Quian-zhi. Another Possible Influence on Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads, WC, 12, 4, 1981, 
269-70. It is possible that the old song O dear, what can the matter be? is the origin of The Idiot 
Boy. B.S.W. 


See also 83-203. 
Romantic British Bibliography E 


83-320. Dunbar, Clement. Current Bibliographies, K-SJl, 28, 1979, 171-220. [This regular feature lists 
works relating to Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Hunt and their circles, Jan. through Dec., 1977. 
Separated by author and classified by types, it includes abbreviations and index.] S.M.E.G. 


83-321. Dunbar, Clement. Current Bibliography, K-SJl, 29, 1980, 232-81. [This regular feature lists 
works relating to Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Hunt, and their circles, Jan. through Dec., 
1978.] S.M.E.G. 


Romantic British General 


83-322. Zall, P.M. The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Charles Macky Visits Samuel Rogers and 
William Wordsworth, WC, 12, 2, 1981, 113-15. [Largely composed of anecdotes and extensive quota- 
tions from Charles Macky's Forty Years Recollections.] B.S.W. 


= 
BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


83-323. Robel, Gerald. The Letters of Arnold to Clough: An Interpretation, RecL, 6, 2, 1977, 1-59. 
Arnold's critical and artistic development results from conflict with his father and Clough. The critical 
defense of Clough's poetry against Arnold's criticism is that personal differences controlled the resolution 
of Amold’s aesthetics. Clough's artistic success cannot be measured in terms of formal and contextual 
integration. Clough attempted to escape from “the father," Amold to return. Clough chose an ecstatic, 
vulnerable freedom, while Arnold endured disappointing security. C.K. 


Charlotte Bronté 


83-324. Kelley, L. Duin. Jane Eyre's Paintings and Bewick’s HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, N&Q, 29, 
3, 1982, 230-2. This book gave Brontë the atmosphere and imagery used in the paintings described in Ch. 
13. J.S.P. 


83-325. Tasch, Peter A. Jane Eyre's “Three-Tailed Bashaw", N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 232. When Jane teases 
Rochester by calling him this, she is quoting from a song by George Colman the younger in Blue-Beard 
(1798). Jane treats Rochester much as Roxalana does the sultan in The Sultan; or, A Peep into the Seraglio 
(1775), which was still being performed in 1817. LS.P. 
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Robert Browning 


83-326. Aiken, Susan Hardy. “Hy, Zy, Hine" and Browning's Medieval Sources for SOLILOQUY OF 
THE SPANISH CLOISTER, VP, 17,4, 1979, 377-83. Browning could have learned about the Mass of the 
Ass through such a work as Hone's Ancient Mysteries Described (1823). Therefore Pitts's theory that "Hy, 
„Zy, Hine” comes from that mass is plausible (Hy, Zy, Hine, N&Q, 13 (1966), 166-9). A.B.F. 


83-327. Austen, Kay. Pompilía: "Saint and Martyr Both", VP, 17, 4, 1979, 287-301. If we remember 
Browning's statement that he wrote The Ring and the Book to show the truth and save the soul, we can see 
Pompilia as the central character. She embodies the truth of God and can be a guide to others because she 
struggles to attain the goodness which at the end makes her a saint. She undergoes the ordeal which many 
saints and martyrs experienced, converts Caponsacchi to the true faith, and defends the faith at the 
Castelnuovo inn. In her death she converts those around her. A.B.F. 


83-328. Gruber, William. Temporal Perspectives in Robert Browning's A DEATH IN THE DESERT, 
VP, 17, 4, 1979, 329-42. Instead of attempting to characterize an individual, A Death in the Desert 
depersonalizes St. John and presents person and doctrine intertwined. The speaker is given an emotional 
and intellectual authority that the dramatic monologue form would have prevented had Browning not 
Éiupgled time and knowledge. Because temporal perspectives are muddied, we do not see John ironically 
but accept both him and his parchment as authentic. A.B.F. 


83-329. Kendrick, Walter M. Facts and Figures: Browning's RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY, 
VP, 17, 4, 1979, 343-63. This poem is the story of a man whose nature is contradictory so that no single 
action is a key to his character. But he destroys himself in the search for the single action which expresses 
his character. The poem challenges naive notions of the relations between things and their names, figures 
and facts, words and meanings, character and deed, body and soul. Meaning is not determined by the 
intention of the speaker but by the relations which words take up with other words. Miranda's suicide does 
not take on the meaning he hoped but merely the meaning that emerges from its relationship to other things 
like itself. A.B.F. 


83-330. Mermin, Dorothy. Browning and the Primitive, VS, 25, 2, 1982, 211-37. The opposition of 
primitive and modern, savage and civilized, is important in Browning's poetry between 1871 and 1890. He 
saw the primitive as an early rather than a degenerate stage in evolution and associated it with the 
unconscious, at once the source of poetry and the seat of dark psychic forces. The late poems are narrative 

than dramatic; character is problematic. Browning writes of druid remains, sun-worship, the 
persistence of primitive and unconscious violence within the apparently civilized. His Greek poems move 
from intellecutal analysis toward the primitive elements in the classical tradition and the possibility of the 
creation of new myths which would be consonant with the Christian revelation. L.J.D. 


83-331. Schneider, Mary W. Browning's Spy, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 384-8. Browning's poet in How It Strikes 
a Contemporary is presented as an ideal Cynic, displaying the Cynic emblems of the cloak, the staff, the 
humble dwelling, and modest fare. He is a moral battler who acts as an observer of men, or "not so much a 
spy,/As a recording chief-inquisitor.” A.B.F. 


Samuel Butler 


83-332. Bueuer, Hans-Peter. Samuel Butler's NOTEBOOKS: The Outlook of a Victorian Black Sheep, 
ELT, 22, 1, 1979, 17-37. Butler examines the cultural conditions and traditions of his time, damning most 
contemporaries. Commonplaces show his desire to escape the de haut en bas attitude of Victorian 
efotellectuals; paradoxical “Butlerisms” indicate the limits of individual common sense. Not simply a 
scoffer, Butler created from a neo-Lamarckian theory of evolution a relativistic alternative to moral and 
scientific absolutism. Sadly, he was personally unable to avoid the rigidity he despised in others.H.M.M. 


83-333. Pauly, Philip J. Samuel Butler and his Darwinian Critics, VS, 25, 2, 1982, 161-80. Butler's 
violent attacks on what he called the “Darwinian consensus," in Life and Habit (1870) and Evolution, Old 
and New (1879), were taken by Darwin's friends and advisors as personal attacks on the great man. In tum, 
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they attacked Butler's credentials and character. After Darwin's death, when critical discussion of Darwin 
seemed less clearly disloyal, Butler's writings on instincts as inherited habits and on the philosophical 
consequences of natural selection in evolution provided an early occasion for serious debate, although 
Butler himself had long since lost credibility among evolutionists. His neo-Lamarckian theories, common 
ideas in the 1870's, were not completely rejected until the 1930's. LJD. | 
Thomas Carlyle 
83-334. Baumgarten, Murray. FACT INTO FIGURE: TYPOLOGY IN CARLYLE, RUSKIN, AND THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, WHR, 35, 2, 1981, 175-7. (rev.-art., Herbert L. Sussman, Ohio 
State Univ. Pr., 1979). Carlyle and Ruskin proclaimed a doctrine and method of reading that became the 
perspective and means of composition for Pre-Raphaelite painters. For both writers written detail became 
visual symbol, and culture a text endowed with value, purpose, and meaning. The cross over of word into 
picture served the major intellectuals and artists of the time as a means of understanding and finding unity in 
a fragmented society and culture. W.J.S. 


83-335. Ousby, Ian. Carlyle, Thackeray, and Victorian Literature, YES, 12, 1982, 152-68. Victorians do 
not reject but redefine the concept of heroism, establishing it on a basis of good sense and restricting itto fit | , 
modern life. Carlyle and Thackeray's task was to attack false concepts of the hero and establish a true one. w 
Carlyle modifies his view of the hero as a strong public leader, and Thackeray continues the process. 
Carlyle's heroes exercise their powers over a smaller and smaller compass, and their achievements are 
abridged by time. Thackeray's idea of heroism includes the man who can be admirable in private domestic 
life. B.S.W. 


83-336. Tarr, Rodger L. THE GUISES: Thomas Carlyle’s Lost Renaissance History, VS, 25, 1, 1981, 
7-80. Carlyle's The Guises is an historical montage in which fact is subordinate to prophecy. The 
manuscript, which Carlyle left incomplete in 1855, is here published for the first time, with textual and 
explanatory notes conflated with Carlyle's notes, and an index. The work is colorful and digressive, its 
portraits partial and preliminary, its parts greater than the whole. Carlyle's papers are virtually silent on this 
project. The manuscript, though a first draft, is relatively free of cancellation, if not of struggle. Editorial 
intrusions in this printed text have been kept to a minimum. The manuscript was recently found in the 


Bibliotheque Nationale, having escaped notice there for 40 years. L.J.D. 
Charles Dickens w 

83-337. Cohn, Alan M. and K.K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, ESN, 12, 2, 1981, 62-4. [This is an 

annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


83-338. Heaman, Robert J. Love and Communication in LITTLE DORRIT, DSN, 12, 2, 1981, 39-42. The 
prison motif in Dickens’s Little Dorrit is an emblem of the paralysis caused by failures of communication: 
Unwilling or unable to divulge their secrets, the characters are unintelligible, like Mr. F’s Aunt. They can 
only talk to themselves. Such has been Arthur Clennam’s history until he breaks out of his isolation to 
achieve love. Doyce is the only character in the novel who has the power to communicate and therefore to 
love. This power may be his great invention, and he gives it to Arthur. Amy’s secret is her capacity for 
mature love. Arthur, now capable of moral action, must choose a life of usefulness with Amy.L.J.D. 


83-339. Jacobs, Naomi. Of Grace and Grease: Two Oily Clergymen, DSN, 12, 2, 1981, 47-8. Unctuousis 
derived from the Latin for “to anoint” and so is associated with the clergy. Dickens and Trollope, aware that 
the fastidious Victorians found grease, even that of holy oils, disgusting, renewed the word’s physical 
meaning but inverted its connotations. Chadband, machine that he is, exudes train oil. Trollope’s Slope is » 
also physically greasy, but his lubricant is a compound of sweat and skin oils. However unattractive he is, 
Slope is human, not a dehumanized caricature, but a portrait based on humane analysis. L.J.D. 


83-340. MacPike, Loralee. “The Old Cupiosity Shape”: Changing Views of Little Nell (part I), DSN, 12, 
2, 1981, 33-8. On both sides of the Atlantic, The Old Curiosity Shop was a critical as well as a popular 
success. Dickens was pleased with it too, despite the pain of his association of Little Nell with Mary 
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Hogarth. He believed the book would bring consolation to his readers. Extreme differences over quality, 
the defining feature of the novel's critical history, was apparent from the start in 1841. In the 1850's and 
1860's, disapproval predominated. Dickens's death in 1870 interrupted this trend away from emotional 
indulgence in fiction. Gissing and Chesterton brought a love for Dickens to their critical appraisals and 
_ found justifications for the novel's sentimentality. Swinburne and others would have none of it.L.J.D. 


F 83-341. Maxwell, Richard. Crowds and Creativity in THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, JEGP, 78, 1, 1979, 
49-71. The tradition of drawing geniuses surrounded by their creations is suggested by the way the innocent 
Nell, in The Old Curiosity Shop, is surrounded by curiosities in Dickens's initial conception of this project. 
Apparently the street crowds were needed by Dickens to stimulate his own creative powers. His alter ego, 
Humphrey, is shown responding to a mysterious waif, then the multitudinous things around her lead him to 
expand the novel into a moral allegory. The series of images ending with Nell's corpse resting among the 
graves seem analogous to illustrations by Dürer, Goya and many illustrators of Dicken's time. T.A.S. 


83-342. Naslund, Sena Jeter. Mr. Sleary's Lisp: A Note on HARD TIMES, DSN, 12, 2, 1981, 42-6. 
Sleary’s physical defects are emblems of his spiritual wholeness. With one eye fixed, one loose, drinking 
bitters and sherry, he sees both objectively and subjectively, sees both fact and fancy. The reader, forced to 
i pronounce his speech in order to decipher it, is obliged to identify with him. His lisp provides significant 
~ double meanings: “hearth” and "hearts," “kith” and “kiss.” His example shows that fancy, imaginative 
sympathy, even with animals, makes kindness possible. Dickens toys with the literal untruth of many of his 
assertions. Sleary is at the center of the novel’s meaning. LJ.D. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


83-343. Conlin, John J. Arthur Conan Doyle and George Moore: A Note on THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
EMPTY HOUSE, ELT, 22, 4, 1979, 251-2. Holmes's reference to “journeys end in lover's meetings" [sic] 
is not to Twelfth Night but to the play Journeys End in Lovers Meeting (A New Proverb in One Act) by 
George Moore and “John Oliver Hobbes”. H.M.M. 


83-344. Labianca, Dominck A., and William J. Reeves. Drug Synergism and the Case of the DIS- 
APPEARANCE OF LADY FRANCES CARFAX, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 68-70. Holmes and Watson, 
supposedly knowledgable about chemistry, administer ether to counteract chloroform in Disappearance. 
Such a ministration would have certified the death of the lady, not revived her. Doyle’s knowledge here is 
defective. A.I.D. 


George Eliot 


83-345. Butler, Evelyn. DANIEL DERONDA: Why is Gwendolen Punished? RecL, 6, 1, 1977, 51-65. 
The novel negates and condemns Gwendolen. Eliot assumes conventional marriage is a deadly thing and 
proves that nothing good comes of a man's admiration. Eliot fits her plot and characters to punish 
Gwendolen for her ideals. The novel reveals the hypocrisy of Eliot's own ideals. C.K. 


83-346. Goldsberry, Dennis. Goethe and George Eliot's MIDDLEMARCH, LangQ, 16, 3-4, 1978, 
39-44, 48. Goethe's influence on the English novel can be seen in George Eliot's fusion of art and teaching. 
Eliot adapted specific aspects of Goethe's apprenticeship novel to trace Dorothea Brooks's development 
from an egocentric youth to a character appropriately fitted to her complex society. A comparison of the 
steps in Wilhelm Meister's education to Dorothea's shows this development. L.B. 


83-347, Grant, Judith Skelton. Stephen Guest in THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, AN&Q, 15, 4, 1976/77, 
55-6. Leavis and Stephen find the portrayal of Guest as wooden, revealing Eliot's inability to write good 


finale characters. But Eliot knew what she was doing; she intended to give the reader a weak, foppish 
character. A.LD. 


George Gissing 


83-348. Buckley, William K. George Gissing's THE ODD WOMEN, RecL, 6, 1, 1977, 27-50. Gissing's 
novel fully explores the character of modern males. The characters cultivate metaphysical instincts, 
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idealism, and intellectual and emotional freedom. Through the confrontation between women's middle- 
class expectations and industrial males, Gissing explains the birth of modern emptiness. C.K. 


Edmund Gosse 


83-349. Dodd, Philip. The Nature of Edmund Gosse's FATHER AND SON, ELT, 22, 4, 1979, 270-80. _ 


Gosse's paganism and puritanism move beyond Amold’s concept of the Hebrew and the Hellene to a 
"modern" conflict between instinct and civilization, similar to Freud's. H.M.M. 


Thomas Hardy 


83-350. Benvenuto, Richard. The Small Free Space in Hardy's Poetry, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 31-44. In 
Hardy's poetry moral action occurs in those moments of freedom which vision makes possible. These are 
moments when attachment to others takes on value and moral consciousness reawakens. Moral action may 
involve a challenge to convention or law, for it is the product of individual values. A.B.F. 


83-351. Buckler, William E. The Dark Space Illumined: A Reading of Hardy's POEMS OF 1912-13, VP, 
17, 1/2, 1979, 98-107. Because Hardy chose to conceal his art, he was for a long time not properly 
appreciated. One of his techniques was the use of dramatic form and mythic subtext to objectify his 
personal responses. These qualities can be seen in the Poems of 1912-13. A.B.F. 


83-352. Girodano, Frank R., Jr. A Reading of Hardy's A SET OF COUNTRY SONGS, VP, 17, 1/2, 
1979, 85-97. A Set of Country Songs shows Hardy as the best poet of country life since Wordsworth. He 
presents rural experience with a complex and sophisticated artistry. The principal subject is the call to 
mating, and this is handled with more humor and less tragedy than we might anticipate. A.B.F. 


83-353. Hill, John M. Blameless Passion in DESPERATE REMEDIES and Hardy's Minor Fiction: 
Sensations of the Uncanny, RecL, 6, 1, 1977, 5-26. Hardy allows characters in his minor fiction blameless 
sexual responses and clothes passion in sensations of the uncanny. In the novel, comic rationalism mocks 
the uncanny and dream serves as a paradigm for Hardy's sceptical narrators. Hardy uses emotions to give 
uncanny effects a convincing truth, dramatizing the depths of his characters. C.K. 


83-354. Johnson, Trevor. "Pre-critical Innocence" and the Anthologist's Hardy, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 9-29. 
A close examination of Hardy's poetry shows that Leavis was unjustified in calling him a naive poet of 
“pre-critical innocence" whose few great poems were the result of happy accident. A comparison of 
anthologies reveals wide agreement on the quality of a large number of poems, and Hardy's choice for his 
own Selected Poems shows that he had considerable critical insight. A.B.F. 


83-355. King, Kathryn R., and William W. Morgan. Hardy and the Boer War: The Public Poet in Spite of 
Himself, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 66-83. As a recently established poet, Hardy may have felt obligated to write 
on the Boer War. His poems on this subject, which largely appeared in the popular press, are mildly 
subversive of the war, refusing to be caught up in the jingoistic spirit of the time but not opposing the war 
openly. Despite a conviction that poetry could not have a significant effect, he continued to write public 
verse with some frequency. A.B.F. 


83-356. McCormack, Peggy A. The Syntax of Quest in JUDE THE OBSCURE, NOR, 8, 1, 1981, 42-8. 
The journey motif structurally unifies Hardy's Jude the Obscure. The novel's first half details Jude's quest 
for education, spirituality, and human love — symbolized respectively by Christminister, the rural 
parsonage, and Sue. The novel's second half depicts Jude as wanderer while Arabella and Phillotson 
become questers bent on destroying Jude's union with Sue. Defeated in Fate's circular pattern, Jude dies as 
he began — poor, alone, and uneducated. E.C.R. 


83-357. Orel, Harold. The Literary Friendships of Thomas Hardy, ELT, 24,3, 1981, 131-45. (A record of 
six friendships, with William Barnes, Horace Moule, Meredith, Swinburne, Gosse and Sir Leslie 
Stephen). This record counters the suggestion that few of Hardy's friendships stood the test of 


time. H.M.M. 
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83-358. Orel, Harold. What THE DYNASTS Meant to Hardy, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 109-23. The Dynasts 
presents Hardy's "tentative" view of the Immanent Will as a force indifferent to man's aspirations. 
Viewing Europe through the vision of the Spirits, he sees war and destruction as ordained and men as 
helpless creatures incapable of learning. An added though contradictory intention was to give proper credit 
to the English leaders and soldiers who defeated Napoleon. In this work he created a new genre which he 
r called the epic-drama. A.B.F. 


83-359. Ousby, Ian. Past and Present in Hardy's POEMS OF PILGRIMAGE, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 51-64. In 
the metaphorical journeys through Europe in Poems of Pilgrimage, we see Hardy confirming his faith in the 
powers of art and reflecting on the tragic nature of human existence. In the last poem, On an Invitation to 
the United States, he rejects the New World as lacking the historical roots he feels in the Old World. A.B.F. 


83-360. Peck, John. Hardy's THE WOODLANDERS: The Too Transparent Web, ELT, 24, 3, 1981, 
147-54. Analysis, explicit connections and sureness of language undermine a complexity and subtlety 
which are promised but not sustained. The Woodlanders falis short of Hardy's other major novels in 
suggesting the uncertainty of life. H.M.M. 


83-361. Richards, I.A. Some Notes on Hardy's Verse Forms, VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 1-8. Hardy's poetry 
Á shows great variety of theme and treatment. He experimented with difficult verse forms, and often the 
formal features may distract the reader from the poet's meaning. A.B.F. 


83-362. Simpson, Peter. Hardy's THE SELF-UNSEEING and the Romantic Problem of Consciousness, 
VP, 17, 1/2, 1979, 45-50. The Self-Unseeing owes part of its effectiveness to the consciousness of multiple 
layers of time, with distinctions between past and present blurred. It also deals with the conflicting claims 
of consciousness and unconsciousness in a manner which suggests a debt to Wordsworth. A.B.F. 


83-363. Sutton, Max Keith. Baring Gould's MEHALAH and RED SPIDER: Sources for Hardy's TESS? 
ELT, 24, 2, 1981, 91-8. Elements of characterization in Red Spider and the dialectic of attraction and 
repulsion in Mehalah prefigure Tess. While there may be no direct influence, a study of Baring-Gould's 
rural novels helps to place Hardy in context. H.M.M. 


83-364. Wilson, Keith. “Flower of Man's Intelligence": World and Overworld in THE DYNASTS, VP, 
17, 1/2, 1979, 124-33. Critical views of The Dynasts which have separated the human world from the 
Overworld are based on a failure to recognize that the Spirits are not divinities but embodiments of human 
responses to experience. These responses can also be seen in some of the characters in the poems, and the 
characters reveal the same variety of viewpoints as do the Spirits. A.B.F. 


83-365. Wilson, Keith. Hardy and the Hangman: The Dramatic Appeal of THE THREE STRANGERS, 
ELT, 24, 3, 1981, 155-60. (A history of The Three Wayfarers, a dramatic adaptation of The Three 
Strangers.) The play shows Hardy's grasp of the dramatic moment, and is a small triumph of atmosphere 
and stagecraft. H.M.M. 


A 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


83-366. Blinderman, Charles S. Huxley, Pater, and Protoplasm, JHI, 43, 3, 1982, 477-86. The scientific 
construct that joined Paterian aesthetics and ethics to Darwinian materialism was protoplasm; this can be 
discerned through a reading of Huxley’s On the Physical Basis of Life and Pater’s “Conclusion” to his 
Renaissance. Neither work reveals influence from the other, and both were generally misunderstood in 
their ethical implications. The protoplasmic unity of all living things is found in Wilde’s The Picture of 
Dorian Gray. Faithful to Huxley’s and Pater’s mingling of soul with flesh, the soul of Dorian expresses 
eKitself “by bubbling through the canvas of the portrait, shrinking and withering like a peau de 
chagrin.” G.A.C. 


Charles Kingsley 


83-367. Campbell, Robert A. Charles Kingsley: A Bibliography of Secondary Studies, Part I, BB, 33,2, 
1976, 78-91, 104. Since primary works have already been listed, this paper concentrates on secondary 
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works about Kingsley, prominent Victorian clergyman, novelist, poet, essayist, Chartist, Christian 
Socialist, agitator for sanity reform, supporter of labourer's colleges, Cambridge history professor, 
naturalist, writer of children's literature. Contemporary reviews were often inaccessible for this list, and 


many prefaces to re-issues of his works have been excluded. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 

83-368. Campbell, Robert A. Charles Kingsley: A Bibliography of Secondary Studies, Part II, BB, 33, 3, F 

1976, 127-30. This list continues one begun in BB, 32:2, 1976. A.LD. "* 
Mary Kingsley 


83-369. Stevenson, Catherine B. Mary Kingsley's Travel Writings: Humor and the Politics of Style, 
Explor, 8, 1980, 1-13. Kinglsey's Travels in West Africa succeeds because of its extensively recorded, 
scientifically obtained ethnographic data and consciously humorous literary style. The abundant irony and 
paradox that Kingsley used compels the reader to re-evaluate her "enlightened" attitudes. Having deter- 
mined three categories of public misconceptions ("exaggerated horrors of West African life, ignorance of 
the West African culture and natives, and prejudicial attitudes toward white traders"), Kingsley dispels 
these by anecdotes laced with revealing humor. The clear social and political aim of Kingsley prevents 
Travels in West Africa from being read as a feminist manifesto. R.Y J. ds 


— 


Rudyard Kipling 


83-370. Karim, Enamul. Rudyard Kipling's Uncollected Poem on Africa: THE SUPPLICATION OF 
KERR CROSS, MISSIONARY, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 395-8. This uncollected poem is another of Kipling's 


satires on the prejudices of missionaries. A.B.F. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 

83-371. Cruickshank, Margaret. Macaulay's Speeches in the House of Commons, BB, 34, 3, 1977, 134-6. 

This list was compiled under topical headings from Hansard. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


83-372. Rompkey, Ronald. Macaulay, Soame Jenyns and the Mirth of Addison, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 
228-9. When Macaulay in his review of Lucy Aikins’s Life of Joseph Addison (1843) compared Addison’s 
mirth with Jenyns's, he had in mind Samuel Johnson's ridicule of Jenyns's picture (in A Free Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Evil, 1757) of humankind as victims of tormenting supernatural beings. J.S.P. 


James Clarence Mangan >» 


83-373. Chuto, Jacques. The Sources of James Clarence Mangan’s Oriental Writings, N&Q, 29,3, 1982, 
224-8. Though some of the poems in his Literae orientales were his own, Mangan (1803-1849) drew 
heavily upon Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte der Osmanischer Dichtkunst (4 vols., 1836- 
1838), sometimes using the same authors’ names as did Hammer-Purgstall, sometimes inventing new ones 
for his English renderings from the German. I.S.P. 


George Meredith 


83-374. Sawin, Lewis. Meredith, Sutro, Forbes-Robertson, and the Dramatic Version of THE EGOIST, 
YES, 11, 1981, 203-9. The failure to produce the adaptation of The Egoist is blamed by Shorter on 
Meredith and Sutro as writers, since the former was publishing the play only as a curiosity. This shields 
Forbes-Robertson while permitting Shorter to identify him with the leading role. B.S.W. 


83-375. Smirlock, Daniel. The Models of RICHARD FEVEREL, JNT, 11, 2, 1981, 91-109. Meredith 
warns the reader against confusing scientific or literary models with the reality they describe. Sir Austin ^8 
Feverel, with a supposedly objective and complete system which is in fact subjective, emotional, partial 
and disorganized, embodies these hazards. Meredith cautions against the traps of language and literature 
and develops a narrative strategy where multiple styles and various genres weigh against fiction's tendency 
to structure and fix human experience. Although the characters remain unliberated, the action continually 
asserts the possibility of human freedom. H.M.M. 


George Moore 


83-376. Davis, W. Eugene. George Moore as Collaborator and Artist The Making of a Later ESTHER 
WATERS: A PLAY, ELT, 24, 4, 1981, 185-95. The discovered dramatization co-authored with Barrett 
Clark in 1922 casts new light on Moore. His efforts show an artistic commitment to the drama, but his 
attempts to take credit for Clark's contribution show a peculiar notion of artistic integrity. H.M.M. 


83-377. Thomas, Sue. A Study of George Moore's Revisions of THE LAKE, ELT, 24, 4, 1981, 174-84. 
"The revisions for the Tauchnitz and the second English editions show his attempt to realize an ideal of 
psychological credibility and realism.... The revisions for the 1921 text show Moore's emphasis on style 
and condensation but the subtlety of the psychology of the relationship between Gogarty and Nora is 
lost..." H.M.M. 


83-378. Weaver, Jack Wayne. George Moore's Use of Celtic Materials: What and How? ELT, 22, 1, 
1979, 38-49. Moore used mythology/folklore for humorous purposes; referred to old Irish sagas to 
establish both fictional and real character; and frequently alluded to Middle Irish literature, especially for 
love themes. Coming late to Celtic materials, he could use them in innovative ways. H.M.M. 


William Morris 


LN 

~ 83-379. Post, Jonathan F.S. Guenevere's Critical Performance, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 317-27. Morris's 
purpose in The Defence of Guenevere is not to assert or deny Guenevere's guilt nor to maintain the 
impossibility of knowing God's mind. It is rather to show us how the Queen defends herself by creating 
dramas and accepting these as the only available form of truth. In this way she can test God's attitude and 
satisfy herself that God approves of her. She is thus a surrogate artist using language to test her own 
vision. A.B.F. 


83-380. Wyrick, Deborah Baker. The Hieros Gamos in William Morris’ RAPUNZEL, VP, 19, 4, 1981, 
367-80. William Morris's poem Rapunzel presents the process of individuation — separation, death, and 
reunion — as a parallel to medieval alchemy. It also appears to represent a successful culmination of the 
quest in The Defence of Guenevere and King Arthur's Tomb. A.B.F. 


William Gifford Palgrave 


83-381. Rogers, William N., II. Romance, Science, and W.G. Palgrave's Central and Eastern Arabia, 
a Explor, 5, 2, 1978, 9-32. William Gifford Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year’s Journey Through Central and 
~ Eastern Arabia 1862-3, focusing on “the moral, intellectual and political conditions of living Arabia,” is an 
example of the “tension between romance and science” that resulted in the Victorian travel narrative’s 
self-conscious nature. Designed to appeal to a diverse readership, it combined the romance, the scientific 
report, and the novel. Henry Michaux’s Ecuador, E.W. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, and A.W. Kinglake’s 
Eothen "define an appropriate context" for understanding the travel narrative's various aims. As a 
Victorian, Palgrave hoped to enhance Britain’s understanding of Arabia so that Britain might influence the 
East. B.F.M. 


` Walter Pater 
See 83-366. 
Frederick W. Rolfe, Baron Corvo 


83-382. Gilsdorf, Jeanette W., and Nicholas A. Salerno. Frederick W. Rolfe, Baron Corvo: An Annotated 

Bibliography of Writings About Him, ELT, 23, 1, 1980, 3-83. (Also includes a brief literary biography and 

«a list of his works.) H.M.M. 
Christina Rossetti 

83-383. Kent, David A. Sequence and Meaning in Christina Rossetti’s VERSES (1893), VP, 17, 3, 1979, 

259-64. In preparing Verses (1893) for publication, Christina Rossetti not only made over 800 changes but 

prepared a unified sequence for these poems. This sequence was destroyed by the chronological arrange- 
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ment of William Michael Rossetti's 1904 edition of her collected poems, and most readers are not aware of 
the order in which she wanted her religious lyrics read. ; A.B.F. 


Dante Gabiel Rossetti 


83-384. Bentley, D.M.R. Political Themes in the Work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, VP, 17, 3, 1979, 
159-79. Rossetti devoted more attention to political themes than is commonly realized. The optimistic a 
political sonnets of 1848-9 and the pessimistic, satirical The Burden of Nineveh reflect his sense that the 
problems of his time were tied in with the widespread indifference to religion. Later he chose to express his 
political views through historical poems like The King’s Tragedy. A.B.F. 


83-385. Ireland, Kenneth R. “A Kind of Pastoral”: Rossetti's Versions of Giorgione, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 
303-15. Rossetti wrote two versions of his sonnet on Giorgione's painting Concert Champetre. While the 
1850 version is closer to the painting in its imprecision and atmosphere, the 1870 version shows greater 
technical polish. He anticipated the later rediscovery of Giorgione, whose work shares some of Rossetti's 
own artistic interests. A.B.F. 


John Ruskin - 
See 83-334. a 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


83-386. Hardesty, William H., III, and David D. Mann. Treasure Island in the OED, AN&Q, 16, 9, 
1977-78, 135-40. The number of quotations from Treasure Island in the OED attests to its popularity; the 
dictionary was being compiled when the novel was achieving its audience. Besides, the number of 
references reflects the author's nice use of language. A.ID. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


83-387. Wilson, William. Algernon Agonistes: THALASSIUS, Visionary Strength, and Swinburne's 
Critique of Amold's SWEETNESS AND LIGHT, VP, 19, 4, 1981, 381-96. Thalassius is a product of 
Swinburne's opposition to Matthew Arnold's poetic ideals of dispassion and resignation which so 
weakened Arnold's lyricism. Swinburne describes the education of a poet who is instilled with a Miltonic 
impulse to prophecy. Sweetness and light need to be supplemented with the goals of freedom and love if the 
poet is to achieve fulfillment rather than Empedoclean emptiness. A.B.F. Ay 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


83-388. Draper, Anita B. The Artistic Contribution of the “Weird Seizures” to THE PRINCESS, VP, 17, 
3, 1979, 180-91. Tennyson's introduction of the Prince's "weird seizures" in The Princess serves two 
functions. It increases the opposition between the Prince and the Princess, stressing the Prince's weakness, 
and it increases the distance between the reader and the story, emphasizing the story's dream quality. The 
Prince and Princess can come together only when the Princess can give up her "maiden fancies" of power 
and the Prince is cured of his seizures. A.B.F. 


83-389. Fertel, Randy J. Antipastoral and the Attack on Naturalism in Tennyson's IDYLLS OF THE 
KING, VP, 19, 4, 1981, 337-50. In the Idylls of the King Tennyson attacks philosophical naturalism by an 
ironic treatment of the pastoral convention. The pastoral elements which appear in the poem merely show 
the "potential hollowness of the yearning for lost harmony, heroic innocence, and a perfect but static 


Society." ABI. 


83-390. Hughes, Linda k. Dramatis and Private Personae: ULYSSES Revisited, VP, 17, 3, 1979, 
192-203. An ironic reading of Ulysses is unnecessary. The opening rebellion against the restraints of 
domestic life is intelligible on the basis of Tennyson's predicament at Somersby after his father's death, and 
the shifts between soliloquy and public address merely indicate that Ulysses is testing opposing views until 
he discovers that it is right for him to return to his travels. A.B.F. 
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83-391. Kendall, J.L. Gem Imagery in Tennyson's MAUD, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 389-94. The speaker in 
Maud is not aware of the significance of the jewel imagery he uses. It reveals his own desire for wealth and 
luxury, but it also suggests the stony insensibility of death. A.B.F. 


83-392. Pachori, Satya S. Tennyson's Early Poems and Their Hindu Imagery, LE&W, 19, 1/4, 1975, 
132-8. Tennyson's interest in Hindu literature, nurtured by the translations of Sir William Jones, is 
revealed in several early poems. Thou Camest to Thy Bower My Love takes its narrative, characterization, 
and imagery from Jayadeva's Gita Govinda (c.1200), while Love, Fatima, and Perdidi Diem incorporate 
the mystical devotionalism of the vedas. Although Indian images and allusions produce the freshness" and 
“inexplicable charm" of these early poems, they demonstrate an “adolescent” appreciation of the East 
rather than a mature intellectual understanding. D.W.A. 


83-393. Paviock, Barbara R. FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE: Tennyson and Catullus, VP, 17, 4, 1979, 
365-76. In Frater Ave atque Vale Tennyson not only expresses regret for a loss but also recovers the past 
through his use of the two Catullan modes of poetry. He finally rejects as inadequate Catullus's response to 
death and turns to the neoteric mode as a means of transforming the world imaginatively. A.B.F. 


83-394. Rogers, William N., II. Tennyson's Poetry of Social Converse: TO ULYSSES, VP, 19, 4, 1981, 
«351-66. To Ulysses, one of a group of poems of "social converse," is addressed to William Gifford 
Palgrave, author of some travel essays reflecting religious views that Tennyson shared. The poem, one 
sentence running through 12 stanzas, combines the formal and the personal in a way which reveals an 
infrequently recognized talent in Tennyson. A.B.F. 


83-395. Sherry, James J. Tennyson: The Paradox of the Sign, VP, 17, 3, 1979, 204-16. Tennyson's 
skepticism about the ability of language to communicate meaning suggests that conventional approaches to 
his work which seek to interpret psychological nuance or poetic symbol may be inappropriate. His poetry is 
more private and difficult than is recognized, and it resists meaning in unsuspected ways. A.B.F. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


kal 


See 83-335. 
Anthony Trollope 
See 83-339. 
4 Oscar Wilde 


83-396. Fong, Bobby. Oscar Wilde: Five Fugitive Pieces, ELT, 22, 1, 1979, 7-16. (Gives the text and 
history of five poems finished and circulated by Wilde but not collected by Robert Ross: Lotus Land, The 
Theatre at Argos, To M.B.J., Remorse (a study in saffron, and one untitled). H.M.M. 


83-397. McCormack, Jerusha. Masks Without Faces: The Personalities of Oscar Wilde, ELT, 22, 4, 1979, 
253-69. Critics do Wilde a disservice by constructing a coherent “inner self’ for him, since his central 
preoccupation is life as performance. In A Woman of No Importance, An Ideal Husband, and Lady 
"Windermere's Fan sincere selves and values cancel one another out; in The Importance of Being Earnest 
there are no selves, only perfectly matched "masks with manners" playing a language game. The 
performer's reliance on audience caused both Wilde's success and downfall. H.M.M. 


Victorian British Fiction 


83-398. James, Louis. The View from Brick Lane: Contrasting Perspectives in Working Class and 
Middle-Class Fiction of the Early Victorian Period, YES, 11, 1981, 87-101. Because the reading matter of 
@the two classes differed so much in appearance, style, and content, comparison is a useful means of 
investigating audience. A comparison of two novels written for each class shows that the lower-class 
novels are both more realistic, psychologically and sociologically, more farcical and less stereotyped in 
their treatment of women and criminals. [The novels discussed are Dickens’s Oliver Twist: Oliver Twiss 
(probably by Thomas Peckett Prestt); Thackeray’s Vanity Fair; and G.W.M. Reynold’s The Mysteries of 
London]. B.S.W. 
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83-399. Navailles, J.P. Parents-Patrons, Enfants-Ouvriers d'apres les livres blues et les recits de fiction de 
la premiere partie de l'epoque victorienne [Parents and Employers, Child- Workers, as depicted in the Blue 
Books and the fiction of the first part of the Victorian Age], RANAM, 11, 1978, 34-56. Victorian novelists 
drew considerably, but selectively, on the material in the Blue Books, for the bogeyman of the supervisor 
was often a cover for the severity of the employer or even of the parents, since it was they who were most 
anxious to see their children start work, both to earn money and to escape temptation. At the same time, , 
parental authority was undermined by the financial independence thus gained, and the independent young ` 
girl was depicted as soon becoming the fallen woman. The paternalism of factory-owners complemented 
family power-structure; thus parents and mill-owners collaborated in habituating very young children to 
working-life. Hence the contradictory views of children, first as exploited victims, and second as rebels 
requiring discipline. (In French) D.M.J. 


See also 83-737. 
Victorian British Poetry 


83-400. Shaw, W. David. Projection and Empathy in Victorian Poetry, VP, 19, 4, 1981, 315-36. Reticent 
Victorian poets could become more personal ín dramatic forms which gave them a disguise. Hallam 
stressed the use of images to express the poet's feelings and W.J. Fox saw the dramatic monologue as a >= 
poetic device for empathy and projection. Although Keats expressed fear of a loss of the poet's personality, - 
the Christian empathy of E.S. Dallas and Christina Rossetti required that the poet retain his identity in order 

to become involved with his characters. A.B.F. 


Victorian British General 


83-401. Block, Edwin J. LITERARY ARCHITECTURE, ESSAYS TOWARD A TRADITION: WAL- 
TER PATER, GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, MARCEL PROUST, HENRY JAMES, WHR, 35, 1, 
1981, 72-6. (rev.-art., Ellen Eve Frank, Literary Architecture, Univ. of California Pr., 1979). Frank's 
thesis attempts to establish a relationship between architecture and literature in specific authors and in 
literary history and theory. Architecture enables Pater and Hopkins to describe limitations which revitalize 
language; it helps James reveal, retrospectively, his craftsmanship; it implies that Proust constructs a 
fiction displaying the past and his care in creating it. Frank also provides “historical documentation” of 
correspondence between architecture and the human body, mind and memory. W.J.S. 


83-402. Vance, Norman. Heroic Myth and Women in Victorian Literature, YES, 12, 1982, 169-85. 
Victorians turned to myth to provide symbols for ideas of heroic women which were unacceptable in 
modern dress. The Victorians developed a symbolistic use of female figures from all religions and from the 
history of all times. Conflicting desires were projected on an ambivalent female figure, the sacred and 
profane Venus. B.S.W. 


See also 83-503. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Lascelles Abercrombie 


83-403. Fisher, Esther Safer. Lascelles Abercrombie: a Biographical Essay, ELT, 25, 1, 1982, 28-49. (An 
account of his life and work.) Although largely forgotten now, Abercrombie embodied the spirit of his 
times and made a significant contribution to English letters. . H.M.M. 


W.H. Auden 2 
» 


83-404. Boly, John R. W.H. Auden's THE ORATORS: Portraits of the Artist in the Thirties, TCL, 27, 3, 
1981, 247-61. Auden, in The Orators, addresses a new generation of poets (mostly acquaintances of his) 
and sets in verse literary principles for his writings of the 30's. Though Auden's choice of audience limited 
the influence of The Orators, the poem did provide a new voice through which his contemporaries could 
respond to social issues. J.M.B. 
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83-405. McDiarmid, Lucy. The Living Voice in the Thirties: Yeats, Eliot, Auden, YES, 11, 1981, 161-77. 
These three poets of the 30's were concerned with reconstructing a golden age when poetry was oral and the 
poet part of a unified group. All of these poets chose sources among the popular oral traditions they could 
observe in their own cultures. All tried to recreate the folk situation artificially and not completely 
successfully in their own poetry and in later years turned to the idea of a private critical community of 
» readers. B.S.W. 


Arnold Bennett 


83-406. Craig, Randall. Choses Vues: Arnold Bennett and Impressionism, ELT, 24, 4, 1981, 196-205. 
The principles of observation in The Author's Craft resemble those of the impressionists. However, 
Bennett's concern is with detail itself rather than the observing mind. Rather than "pointilist" fragments he 
presents elements to be integrated into larger psychological, cultural and philosophical schemata. H.M.M. 


John Buchan 


83-407. Ray, Philip E. The Villain in the Spy Novels of John Buchan, ELT, 24, 2, 1981, 81-90. Buchan 
combines the psychological motivation of the revolutionary anarchist (as in Chesterton and Conrad) with 
the agent figure to develop convincing villains. The charismatic bawk-eyed spies of The Power-House and 
“The Thirty-Nine Steps preserve a psychological tradition which World War I's emphasis on the German 
enemy figure in fiction destroyed. This combination strengthened Buchan’s own depictions of enmity and 
evil and strongly influenced later British spy fiction. H.M.M. 


Anthony Burgess 


83-408. Carson, Julie. Pronominalization in ACLOCK WORK ORANGE, PLL, 12, 2, 1976, 200-5. The 
thou/you pronoun distinction in the novel indicates changes in the central character. Burgess sets Alec off 
from general society by his nadstat vocabulary, and from his own group with the pronoun distinction. 
Burgess reflects current linguistic research, suggesting a power semantic and developing a pronominal 
code to mark the power structures in the novel. C.K. 


Sir Edmund Chambers 


83-409. Stroup, Thomas B. Chambers’ Marginalia in Greg's HENSLOWE and PAPERS, AN&Q, 15, 9, 
1976/77, 124-31. Chambers used his notes in the margins of these two books extensively in his own 
publications, but still some information remains. While some of the comments give insight into Chambers 
“4nd his cast of mind, they add little to the store of knowledge about Elizabethan theatre. Interesting, 
however, are Chambers's corrections and additions to Greg, which aid in using these tools. — A.I.D. 


83-410. Stroup, Thomas B. Chambers’ Marginalia in Greg's HENSLOWE and PAPERS, II (Continued 
from AN&Q, 15:9), AN&Q, 15, 10, 1976/77, 140-7. [see A.E.S. item 83-409]. Chambers's notes add to 
knowledge of theatre buildings and properties, actors, writers, and plays, by additional information and 
support for or corrections of Greg. The notes are a storehouse of difficult-to-obtain bits of information on 
the whole practices of the Elizabethan playhouse. A.LD. 


John Davidson 


83-411. O'Connor, Mary. Did Bernard Shaw Kill John Davidson? The "Tragi-comedy" of à Commis- 
sioned Play, ShawR, 21, 3, 1978, 108-23. Shaw claimed that he was unwittingly responsible for the 
suicide, in 1909, of John Davidson, from whom Shaw had commissioned a play for £250. Seventeen letters 
from Davidson to Shaw reveal, however, that while Davidson reacted with hysterical anger to Shaw's 
criticism of the play, The Game of Life, in 1906, Davidson's death owed more to his unstable temperament 
tid to worry about money, health, and additional literary failures than to his misguided.attempt, in The 
Game of Life, to please his patron. B.A.W. 


Margaret Drabble 


83-412. Fuoroli, Caryn. Sophistry or Simple Truth? Narrative Technique in Margaret Drabble's THE 
WATERFALL, INT, 11, 2, 1981, 110-24. Drabble's failure to realize the full potential of her material is 
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-` caused by her inability to control narration. An inability to retain constant distance between narrator and 
character results, in The Waterfall, in lapses in character development, evasion of complex issues, and 
superficial patterns of allusions. Such problems in narration are largely responsible for critical reservations 
about her work. H.M.M. 


T.S. Eliot " 


83-413. Carpenter, Charles A. T.S. Eliot as Dramatist: Critical Studies in English, 1933-75, BB, 33, 1, 
1976, 1-12. Though Eliot is not considered a first-rank dramatist, he has stimulated an enormous amount of 
critical opinion; in fact, the number of notices of him outweighs that of any other modern playwright. Such 
attention likely results from his stature as a poet and critic; his resurrection of poetic drama in a prosaic age; 
his revival of Greek, tragic form; and his Christian elements in a secularized world. [Selective bibliography 
appended.] A.LD. 


83-414. Miller, Ira M. Implicit Allusion: Charles Lamb's SPECIMENS in the WASTELAND, AN&Q, 
16, 3, 1977/78, 37-9. Eliot, in using Webster's White Devil, notes his usage, but his note comes from 
Lamb's Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare. Eliot may have found 
the note in Dyce's edition, but he was also well acquainted with Specimens. AID. 


83-415. Pollock, John J. GERONTION and THE GARDEN: Another Perspective, AN&Q, 16, 2, - 
1977/78, 22-4. Though The Garden has been put forth as a source for Gerontion, the relation between the 
two works has not been adequately assessed. It has been said that, in his poem, Eliot denies Marvell's 
attitudes; instead, he merely changes them somewhat in the light of his own poetic style. A.ID. 


83-416. Sanders, Charles. “Beyond the Language of the Living”: The Voice of T.S. Eliot, TCL, 27, 4, 
1981, 376-98. Eliot is most recognizable by his voice, which relies on the assistance of previous poets and 
of contemporaries such as Ezra Pound. This voice is Jamesian in heritage and rhythmic in nature and is very 
much aware of its antecedents. The voice is, at last, uneven and, throughout its life, a mixture of elements, 
one of which is the self-destroyer. J.M.B. 


83-417. Worthen, William B. Eliot's ULYSSES, TCL, 27, 2, 1981, 166-77. From examination of the 
facsimile of the annotated manuscript of The Waste Land, Eliot's references to Joyce's Ulysses, particular- 
ly the “Proteus,” “Hades,” "Circe," and "Eumaeus" episodes, are evident. Echoes of Ulysses remain in the 
final version of the poem. J.M.B. 


See also 83-405. e 


James Elroy Flecker 


83-418. Kidd, Timothy J. James Elroy Flecker and Bernard Shaw, ShawR, 21, 3, 1978, 124-35. In 
offering his play, Don Juan, to Shaw for criticism in 1911, Flecker was probably defying Shaw. Don Juan's 
resemblances to Man and Superman are mainly antagonistic, for Flecker's views on politics, education, 
and corporal punishment were opposed to Shaw's. Even so, Shaw encouraged Flecker and their rela- 
tionship helped Flecker to mature and to modify his ideas. Flecker's major play, Hassan, in 1922, may even 
have influenced Shaw's St. Joan. B.A.W. 


Ford Madox Ford 


83-419. Bonds, Diane Stockmar. The Seeing Eye and the Slothful Heart: The Narrator of Ford's THE 
GOOD SOLDIER, ELT, 25, 1, 1982, 21-7. Dowell tells his tale, a "spotty canvas" of anecdote and 
history, as a way of escaping awareness. But his narrative techniques (the specificity of detail, the striking, 
images, the juxtaposition of material) force understanding upon him. H.M.M. 


83-420. Green, Robert. Ford Madox Ford's THE INHERITORS: A Conservative Response to Social 
Imperialism, ELT, 22, 1, 1979, 50-61. A collaboration with Conrad, The Inheritors is almost solely 
Ford's, opposing his individualist values to the Webbs's collectivism. Unwilling to enter into serious 
debate with Social Imperialists, Ford develops an enemy from another dimension. The artistic radicalism 
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of science fiction is placed at the service of political conservatism, an uneasy mixture that flaws the 
work. H.M.M. 


83-421. Michlus, Robert. Dowell's Passion in THE GOOD SOLDIER, ELT, 22, 4, 1979, 281-92. 
Although he presents himself as a weak, conscientious, passive observer, Dowell is an aggressive narrator 
With a passion for vengeance. He demands the reader's attention and sympathy while belittling the other 
characters. Simultaneously fool and actor, he is another manifestation of the gap between reality and 
appearance which the novel explores. H.M.M. 


E.M. Forster 


83-422. Herz, Judith Scherer. From Myth to Scripture: An Approach to Forster's Later Short Fiction, ELT, 
24, 4, 1981, 206-12. The stories reveal the same mythic core as the novels and an adept and experimental 
handling of language. The Life to Come objectifies its religious content with use of Biblical language and 
metaphor. H.M.M. 


83-423. Sastry, Srinivasa K. An Application of Northrop Frye's Myth and Archetype to E.M. Forster's A 
PASSAGE TO INDIA, LE&W, 19, 1/4, 1975, 187-94. Although A Passage to India (1924) is immediately 
"foncemed with Anglo-India, it possesses a “timeless and transcendent dimension." By referring to 
mosque, caves, and temple, Forster connects the human dimension to the religious to produce Frye's 
“mythical mode of narrator.” This association enhances Forster's “archetypal vision" of the “free human 
society," defined by Frye as "the central myth of art." . D.W.A. 


83-424. Weir, A.L. Two Views of Exoticism: The Indias of E.M. Forster and Pierre Loti, Explor, 7, 1979, 
17-28. The strikingly different travel accounts of Pierre Loti and, a decade later, E.M. Forster reveal much 
about their careers and lives and about the differences in audience concerns. Loti's L'Inde (sans les 
Anglais) (1903) reveals Loti's "fin de siecle" concerns: The "Religion of Beauty," "fascination with 
morbidity and the macabre,” and concern with empire. A, Passage to India and The Hill of Devi reveal 
Forster's humanist regard for the “moral dilemmas of the 20th century." B.F.M. 


John Fowles 


83-425. Myers, Karen Magee. John Fowles: An Annotated Bibliography, 1963-76, BB, 33, 4, 1976, 
162-9. First published in 1963, Fowles has become a force in modern British literature. [Bibliography 
typended.] A.LD. 


David Gascoyne 


83-426. Duncan, Erika. The Silent Poet: Profile of David Gascoyne, BForum, 4, 4, 1979, 655-71. David 
Gascoyne published his first book at the age of 16 “in the forefront of the Surrealist Movement,” but has not 
published since 1955 because he has "nothing else to say." (Bibliography appended). J.B.B. 


Brewster Ghiselin 


83-427. Smith, Dave. The Poetry of Brewster Ghiselin, WHR, 35, 2, 1981, 162-5. Ghiselin is a formal 
poet, one whose poetry reveals a fact of life which is “ahistorical and. ..fixed, an essence and existence that 
is eternally and temporally true as it is non-paraphrasable." The figure of the temporal and spatial voyager, 
specifically the poet, dominates his poetry. Ghiselin's style is rich in alliteration, assonance, internal and 
external rhyme, and contains many verbals of motion. His idea of freedom includes "responsibility, 
awareness, and struggle." Its ultimate expression is the comprehension of mankind's limitations and the 
Snscendance of entrapment by the “living freedom of words." W.J.S. 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


83-428. Burch, Francis F. A Letter of Sir Philip Gibbs to Christopher Morley, AN&Q, 16, 8, 1977/78, 
123-4. Preserved in a copy of Gibbs's Now it Can be Told, is a chatty letter from Gibbs to Morley, 
projecting a visit to Philadelphia. A.I.D. 
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Eric Gill 


83-429. Corrigan, Maureen. A Search for Right Relationships: The Twentieth-Century Medievalism of 
Eric Gill, ELT, 24, 3, 1981, 117-30. Victorian medievalism divides into a restoration school and a revival 
school. Gill was interested not in the trappings and forms of medieval culture but the philosophic and 
political structures underlying it, and attempted to recreate the conditions that make craft possible. The À 
restoration school degenerated into self-parody; the success and effects of the revival school have yet to be 
assessed. H.M.M. 


R.B. Cunninghame Graham 


83-430. Walker, John. R.B. Cunninghame Graham: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Him, 
ELT, 22, 2, 1979, 78-156. (Also includes a list of Graham's works.) H.M.M. 


John Gray 


83-431. Fletcher, Ian. Amendments and Additions to a Bibliography of John Gray, ELT, 22, 1, 1979, 
62-7. (This list alters and adds to G.A. Cevasco's bibliography, ELT, 19, 1, (1976), 49-63 [AES, 21:5, 
(1977/78), item 1838]). H.M.M.,, 


Graham Greene 


83-432. Melada, Ivan. Graham Greene and the Munitions Makers: The Historical Context of A GUN FOR 
SALE, SNovel, 13, 3, 1981, 303-21. In writing A Gun for Sale (1936) Greene takes advantage of the 
public's attitude toward the munitions makers. Beverley Nichols's Cry Havoc! (1933) and H.C. Engel- 
brecht's and F.C. Hanighen's popular Merchants of Death: A Study of the International Armament 
Industry (1934) stoked the British public's belief that munitions makers caused the preceding war and the 
next one. Greene uses this awareness as a base for his characterizations, images, and plot. — L.M.S. 


83-433. Wobbe, R.A. Graham Greene's Literary and Theater Reviews and Articles in THE SPECTATOR, 
1921-1941, BB, 34, 1, 1977, 21-8. This list is a specialized one of Greene's criticism. [Bibliography 
appended.] A.I.D. 


Ted Hughes 


83-434. Satterfield, Ben. Blood, Havoc, and Vision: The Achievement of CROW, NOR, 8, 1, 1981, 
77-80. With poems focusing on a “beast-bird” with its perpetual survivor's instincts, Hughes's Crow has 
unity as it ranges from the Garden of Eden to the nuclear landscape setting. As profound as Eliot's Waste 
Land vision, Hughes's vision concerns modern man's “pure animal energy" which enables him to struggle, 
endure and survive. E.C.R. 


Christopher Isherwood 


83-435. Poznar, Waltar. Christopher in DOWN THERE ON A VISIT: un jours sans lendemain [A Day 
Without A Tomorrow], WascanaR, 16, 1, 1981, 3-15. Isherwood's Down There on a Visit (1962) portrays 
Christopher's frustrated search for "wholeness within the self." The superficiality of Christopher's 
relationships with Mr. Lancaster, Waldemar, Ambrose, and Paul points to his lack of commitment to 
"deeper values." There ís no spiritual growth in Christopher, for he remains a man who "leaves no deep 
imprint" and on whom the horror of war has little effect. D.W.A. 


D.H. Lawrence 


83-436. Butler, Gerald J. THE MAN WHO DIED and Lawrence's Final Attitude Towards Tragedy, RecL'i 
6, 3, 1977, 1-14. Rather than wandering off into the “apocalyptic-demonic” turned rhapsody, the novel 
fights the aesthetics of Aristotelian tradition. Lawrence avoids imitating horror by avoiding the story of the 
Crucifixion, turning away from the essence of tragedy. The novel neither imitates human suffering nor 
discusses theology; instead it creates a vision of life without using an imitation of action. Lawrence portrays 
Christ's resurrection as a flux in His feelings. In Aristotelian terms, Christ becomes beast or god; in 
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Lawrence’s, a man. As Christ turns his back on social values, Lawrence walks away from classical 
aesthetics. C.K. 


83-437. Dietz, Susan. Miriam, RecL, 6, 3, 1977, 15-22. In Sons and Lovers, Miriam inhibits her own 
vitality by immersing her self-consciousness in religion. Her impotence, her inability to respond to 
,instinctual longings, produces tragic consequences. Miriam suppresses her sexuality and leaves Paul in a 
“quagmire of desire.” She cannot break the grip of romantic and religious ideals. C.K. 


83-438. Gordon, David J. Sex and Language in D.H. Lawrence, TCL, 27, 4, 1981, 362-75. Lawrence 
desires to discover through sex a world of naivete, of the absence of self-consciousness, apart from 
language. He realizes his bond with language and the resultant conflict, which he tries to resolve in Women 
in Love and Lady Chatterley's Lover. His attempts and mistakes show that the physical and the verbal 
cannot be separated. J.M.B. 


83-439. Green, Eleanor H. Nietzsche, Helen Corke, and D.H. Lawrence, AN&Q, 15, 4, 1976/77, 56-9. 
Helen Corke, fellow schoolteacher, introduced Lawrence to Nietzsche. From then on, Lawrence's works 
changed in tone and feeling, as though he were trying out a new life, as suggested by one of Nietzsche’s 
poems. A.LD. 


Ld 

83-440. Gutierrez, Donald. The Ancient Imagination of D.H. Lawrence, TCL, 27, 2, 1981, 178-96. 
Rather than primitivistic or animistic, Lawrence is a hylozoistic writer. That is, he recognizes that all 
matter is alive, that matter and life are inseparable. This reflects Lawrences's ontological concern and his 
writing of the being of his characters in conjunction with eternal reality. J.M.B. 


83-441. Sloan, Gary. An Emersonian Source for the Title SONS AND LOVERS, AN&Q, 16, 10, 
1977/78, 160. The title and the acceptance of grief by Lawrence seem to find a direct source in Emerson's 
Experience. A.LD. 


Rosamond Lehmann 


83-442. Kaplan, Sydney Janet. Rosamond Lehmann's THE BALLAD AND THE SOURCE: A Confronta- 
tion with "The Great Mother", TCL, 27, 2, 1981, 127-45. Lehmann, though a feminist novelist, adopts a 
Jungian archetype, “The Great Mother,” in the person of Sibyl Jardine. Both Gil and Rebecca recognize 
Sibyl’s power as an archetype, but where Gil approaches Sibyl with impersonality, Rebecca attempts to 
gistance herself from Sibyl through her art. J.M.B. 


Peter Levi 


83-443. Corcoran, Neil. Poems without Excuses: Some Notes on Peter Levi, Agenda, 17, 2, 1979, 68-77. 
Levi's poetry grows from its own helplessness and an apprehension that language inevitably decays. The 
ways of understanding history and nature define relationships that are empirically measured and evaluated. 
Ballad and folksong provide a point of reference suggesting the possibility that a language under tension 
acts as an alternative to class distinctions. Frequently in Levi's poetry, language dislocates into surrealism 
held in balance by rationality. Levi's achievements speak of unquiet matters quietly. C.K. 


C.S. Lewis 


83-444. Carnell, Corbin Scott. Ransom in C.S. Lewis' PERELANDRA as Hero in Transformation: Notes 
Toward a Jungian Reading of the Novel, SLitl, 14, 2, 1981, 67-71. Although Lewis abhorred a Jungian 

choanalytical approach to art, the character of Ransom experiences an individuation process that fits the 
ines of Joseph Campbell's monomyth. J.C. 


Sce also 83-466. 


Anthony Powell 
See 83-468. 
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John Cowper Powys 


83-445. Blake, George. the Eccentricity of John Cowper Powys, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 201-11. The 
eccentric, like the parodist, remains on the periphery but defines himself by the center — whether that 
center be what is normal or the object of parody. Powys was a self-proclaimed eccentric; his place among 
modern British writers has not been established. He wrote around the circumference of the modern novel, . , 
although his theory of fiction remained Victorian, an age that demanded experimentation. During his 
nearly 30 years in America, he wrote three of his four English novels; he shifted to Wales and more remote 
locations after his return to England. He wrote from a “fluctuating margin of vague memory” and from this 
margin toward a center which then became a new margin from which to explore yet another center. J.A.C., 


Kathleen Raine 


83-446. Duncan, Erika. Portrait of Kathleen Raine, BForum, 5, 4, 1981, 511-24. Raine’s experiences 
influenced her poetry. Her "inner self " grew through her acceptance of life. For Raine “ideas and objects 
were not separate entities," as the three volumes of her autobiography Farewell Happy Fields, The Land 
Unknown, and The Lion's Mouth demonstrate. [Bibliography of Raine's works included.] J.B.B. 


I.A. Richards 


83-447. Russo, John Paul. The Mysterious Mountains: I. A. Richards and High Mountaineering, Shenan- 
doah, 30, 4, 1979, 69-91. A lifetime of mountaineering experiences informs Richards's criticism and 
poetry. Mountaineering and literature engender similar values and mental states. Both pursuits enhance 
consciousness, freeing one from dulling habit and, ideally, bestowing "'serenity amid stress" ("synaesth- 
esis”); a sublime, detached mental balance “barring distress" that heightens self-awareness by intensifying 
and organizing ordinary experience. Richard’s poetry — without nostalgia, reverie, or excessive emotion 
— exploits mountaineering themes and images “to re-examine and to assess himself and his humanistic 
ideals”. B.K.H. 


George Bernard Shaw 


83-448. Adams, Elsie B. Heartless, Heartbroken, and Heartfelt: A Recurrent Theme in the Plays, ELT, 25, 
1, 1982, 4-9. Although objecting to the dichotomy between heart and brain, Shaw in fact encouraged it 
with portraits of the heartless hero and the hero with a heart. He distinguishes between the heart of 
sentimental romance and that of imaginative humane feeling. The emphasis is on heart mending, on having 
the heart (will, imagination) to survive. H.M.M. 


83-449. Barrick, Mac E. Though the Ceiling Fall, ShawR, 21, 1, 1978, 31. Shaw may possibly have 
borrowed Lady Cicely's translation of “Fiat justitia ruat coelum" as "Let justice be done though the ceiling 
fall” in Captain Brassbound's Conversion from an anecdote reported by Samuel W. Pennypacker, former 
Pennsylvania Governor and judge, in his i Dd (The Autobiography of a Pennsylvanian, 
Philadelphia, Winston, 1918.) B.A.W. 


83-450. Baskin, Ken A. Undershaft's Challenge and the Future of the Race, ShawR, 21, 3, 1978, 136-51. 
Robert Ardrey's argument in African Genesis [New York: Atheneum, 1961] that we must accept our 
biologically determined aggressiveness, echoes the major thesis of Major Barbara, in which Shaw defines 
his Superman: “he who, through the unity of power [Undershaft], intellect [Cusins], and religious energy 
[Barbara], will be able to rechanne] Man's destructive weapon-making energy and thus transform it into a 
source of health for the race." B.A.W. 


83-451. Bertolini, John A. Shaw’s Ironic View of Caesar, TCL, 27, 4, 1981, 331-42. Caesar is often seen} 
as the voice of Shaw in Caesar and Cleopatra, but Shaw frequently ridicules Caesar, especially in his most 
heroic moments. Shaw does not do this to make Caesar's words meaningless, but to portray him as a comic 
figure in the gods’ joke, which is history. ` J.M.B. 


83-452. Jewkes, W.T. The Faust Theme in MAJOR BARBARA, ShawR, 21, 2, 1978, 80-91. In 
character, theme and plot, the Faust myth dominates the archetypal patterns in this play. Undershaft 
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parallels Mephistopheles; Cusins and Barbara divide the role of Faust. In its main topics, the play reflects 
particularly Acts I, IV and V of Goethe’s Faust, Part II. Shaw's play also repeats the ambiguous ending of 
Goethe's work, contrasting the "optimistic" endings common in the 19th century. Despite the appeal of 
Barbara and Cusins, they, like Goethe's Faust, are egotistic, their power illusory. Perhaps unwillingly, but 
_ like Marlowe and Goethe, Shaw finally consigns Undershaft to “his traditional gesture of betrayal as he 
iwexacts his price.” B.A.W. 


83-453. Newby, Richard L. An Amoldian Allusion in MAJOR BARBARA, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 68. 
In a conversation between Undershaft and Stephen, Shaw alludes to Arnold's idea of the "best self" 
expounded in Culture and Anarchy. ALD. 


83-454. Pfeiffer, John R. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, ShawR, 21, 1, 1978, 42-9. [Includes 
reprints of Shaw's works and annotates items about Shaw published between 1973 and 1978.] B. A.W. 


| 83-455. Pfeiffer, John R. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, ShawR, 21, 3, 1978, 156-63. [Includes 
reprints of Shaw's works and annotates items about Shaw published in 1977-78.] B.A.W. 
I 





83-456. Rosenberg, Edgar. The Shaw/Dickens File: 1885 to 1950. An Annotated Checklist (continued), 
-GhawR, 21, 1, 1978, 2-15. [A continuation of the checklist published in ShawR, 20,3 (Sept. 1977) [see 
AES, 24,2 (1981), item 81-983], covering entries by Shaw between 1896 and 1915. To be 
concluded.] B.A.W. 


83-457. Smith, Warren Sylvester. The Search for Good Government: THE APPLE CART, ON THE 
ROCKS, and GENEVA, ShawR, 21, 1, 1978, 20-30. Although Shaw saw universal economic well-being 
as the purpose of government, he failed to formulate adequate political principles. Analysis of these three 
plays reveals his unresolved dilemma. Opposed to existing democracies and attracted by dictatorship, 
especially Stalin's, Shaw was, finally, “sceptical of all forms of government" and defeated in his wish to 
i establish clear principles of government as he had in economics and religion. B.A.W. 


83-458. Stone-Blackbum, Susan. Unity in Diversity: ANDROCLES AND THE LION, ShawR, 21, 2, 
1978, 92-9. In this play Shaw upholds both the humor and entertainment of religious legend and the value 
of the Christian religion. He sees each as independent of the other, its validity resting upon thoughtful 
individual interpretation. B.A.W. 
83-459. Tippett, Sir Michael. BACK TO METHUSELAH and THE ICE BREAK, ShawR, 21, 2, 1978, 
“100-3. [Tippett describes his adaptation, in his 1977 opera, The Ice Break, of Shaw's image of “the egg 
with the girl inside” from Back to Methuselah. Act III, Scene 7 of the opera is quoted in its entirety to 


demonstrate parallels to Shaw's play.] B.A.W. 

83-460. Vesonder, Timothy G. An Annotated Checklist of Selected Myth Criticism on Shaw’s Works, 

ShawR, 21, 2, 1978, 104-6. [Lists 24 items published between 1956 and 1977.] B.A.W. 
' 


83-461. Vesonder, Timothy G. Shaw’s Caesar and the Mythic Hero, ShawR, 21, 2, 1978, 72-9. Shaw 
drew Caesar of Caesar and Cleopatrain the classical heroic mold. Spurning the "romantic weaklings" of the 
contemporary stage, Shaw "reshaped the archetypal hero and made him more realistic and acceptable." 
Shaw's "first great hero," Caesar is superior to others, yet “distinctly human.” Witty, wilful, selfless, 
successful yet "ripe for the knife," he represents that "mixture of glory and tragedy" that will also 
distinguish St. Joan. B.A.W. 


83-462. Whitman, Robert F. The Passion of Dick Dudgeon, ShawR, 21, 2, 1978, 60-71. Seeking 
“parables for a new age,” Shaw used the Christian tradition with the ambiguity common to myth. Dudgeon 
V in The Devil's Disciple, like Jesus in Shaw's early unfinished Passion Play and in the Preface to On the 
Rocks, embodies the "fight for Life": freedom from convention and ordinary motivation. In contrast, 
General Burgoyne, for all his admirable qualities, is, like Pilate, committed to the “law and the past and 
death." B.A.W. 


See also 83-411, 418. 











64 Britain 20th Century 


Alan Sillitoe 


83-463. Byars, John A. The Initiation of Alan Sillitoe's Long-Distance Runner, MFS, 22, 4, 1976/77, 

584-90. An examination of the structure and symbolism of The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner  , 
clarifies why the criminal Smith throws the foot race and whether Sillitoe sanctions the man's anarchistic | 
views. The run is a metaphor for life, and running suggest three motifs: The experience of life, the 
endurance test, and the lonely journey during which an initiate learns the nature of death. The fact that 
Smith decides to lose the race and understands why he does so is a victory. He determines not to be a winner 
for the governor but a human being with himself. His later return to a life of petty crime is part of Sillitoe's 
irony. J.A.C. 





J.R.R. Tolkien 


83-464. Flieger, Verlyn. Barfield's POETIC DICTION and Splintered Light, SLitl, 14, 2, 1981, 47-66. In 
Poetic Diction Barfield posited theories on the inseparability of myth and language, and Tolkien incorpo- 
rated these ideas into The Silmarillion. Tolkien's concept of “splintered light" parallels Barfield's theory of 
the splintering of meaning. For Tolkien, the artist acts as a prism for the White Light of spiritual truth by 
using words imaginatively, thereby splintering them to express some fragment of the divine. J.C. w 


83-465. Hammond, Wayne G. Addenda to J.R.R. TOLKIEN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, BB, 34, 3, 1977, 
119-27. Additions are here made to Christensen's previous bibliography [BB, 27:3, 1970.] ^ A.L.D. 


83-466. Hartt, Walter F. Godly Influences: The Theology of J.R.R. Tolkien and C.S. Lewis, SLitl, 14, 2, 
1981, 21-9. Tolkien and Lewis were distinctly Christian writers who believed in an objective basis for 
knowledge and art. For both, an author acted as a “sub-creator” whose work confirmed Divine existence or 
conveyed God's revelatory story. They differed on the nature of sub-creation. Lewis wrote thematically 
religious works which celebrated Christianity as the sole basis for all art. Tolkien's view was less dogmatic: 
“sub-creation is refraction of the fecundity of God's creative endeavors.” J.C. 


Evelyn Waugh 


83-467. Edwards, A.S.G. A Source for Waugh's A HANDFUL OF DUST, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 242-4. 
Waugh had reviewed Brazilian Adventure by Peter Fleming, first publiShed in 1933, and there are striking 
correspondences between it and the novel, A Handful of Dust. J.A.C. 


83-468. Riley, John J. Gentleman at Arms: The Generative Process of Evelyn Waugh and Anthony Powell ni 
before World War II, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 165-81. From the beginning, competitive tension existed between 
Waugh and Powell, and the generative processes of the novelists are similar. The tensions arose, among 
other things, from their genealogical and geographical differences. Both writers were influenced greatly in 
early works by the novelist Ronald Firbank, an innovator of a montage technique of dialogue. Powell 
frequently imitated Waugh. Powell followed Waugh's ironic and satiric use of the telephone as a negative 
symbol. He also created a grotesque fictional character, Raymond Pringle, who looks and acts much like 
Waugh. Many other characters, especially the anti-war heroes in the authors' pre-war fiction, appear to 
imitate one another. J.A.C. 


Mary Webb 


83-469. Duncan, Erika. Rediscovering Mary Webb, BForum, 4, 2, 1978, 326-38. Mary Webb wrote 

quickly and with a unique style. She felt the tragedy in life, and this had a strong influence on her 

writings. J.B.B.- 
Li 


H.G. Wells 


83-470. Scheick, William J. Yours, H.G.: Some Missing Wells Letters to Amold Bennett, ELT, 25, 1, 
1982, 10-20. (Letters not included in the Harris Wilson edition.) The letters indicate that their friendship 
remained strong until Bennett's death. H.M.M. 





George Whale 


83471. Austin, John D. George Whale (1846-1925): A Forgotten Johnsonian, IST, 1981, 40-3. George 
Whale, member of the Johnson Club (London), the Pepys Club and the Omar Khayyam Club, life-long 
bibliophile and student, helped to found the Johnson Society (Lichfield) in 1910, and died making a last 


ppffter-dinner speech. P.K. 
: | Charles Williams 


83472. Moorman, Charles. The Structures of Charles Williams’ Arthurian Poetry, SLitI, 14, 2, 1981, 
95-116. Taliessin Through Logres and The Region of the Summer Stars may be considered separate 
collections of poems in terms of style, structure, and theme. Williams's interest in Hopkins's techniques 
may account for certain changes in stanzaic and linear structure and the use of sprung rhythm. [Two 
appendices provide complete lists of the points of view in both collections of poems.] J.C. 


P.G. Wodehouse 


83-473. Voorhees, Richard J. Wodehouse at the Top of His Form, UWR, 16, 1, 1981, 13-25. Of 
Wodehouse's novels, those concerning Bertie Wooster and Jeeves are the most successful. They adroitly 
“evoke nostalgia for Victorian and Edwardian times, contain many memorable characters, effectively 
incorporate threads from literature different from farce, and are written in graceful and lucid prose. The 
“tightness” of these formulas justifies Wodehouse’s reputation as “one of the masters of English 
comedy". D.W.A. 


j Virginia Woolf 
83-474. Bishop, E.L. Toward the Far Side of Language: Virginia Woolf's THE VOYAGE OUT, TCL, 27, 
4, 1981, 343-61. In Woolf's first novel, The Voyage Out, she begins her exploration of the connection 
between language and reality. In it language aspires to the richness of poetry and insists on the reader's 


participation. Woolf begins a lifelong quest for the capture in literature of the essence of life rather than 
mere detail. J.M.B. 


83-475. Corner, Martin. Mysticism and Atheism in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, SNovel, 13, 4, 1981, 
408-23. Woolf, an atheistic mystic, uses the mystical experiences “fusing” (Mrs. Ramsay) or “facing” 

Lily). Outside the novels, Woolf writes mainly of "facing," a mystical experience compatible with 
ism. Mr. Ramsay represents the atheistic view, which Woolf relates to Lily's "facing": both "facing" 

“and “fusing” compel them to confront the world. Woolf’s attitude denies certainty of expectations from the 
nonhuman world, yet reveals the world as miraculous in its ordinariness. L.M.S. 


83-476. Ruas, Charles. An Interview with Nigel Nicolson, BForum, 4, 4, 1979, 618-35. [Nigel Nicolson 
discusses the editing of Virginia Woolf's letters and his family's relationship with Woolf (particularly that 
gi his mother, Vita Sackville-West).] (Bibliography appended). J.B.B. 
77. Squier, Susan. Mirroring and Mothering: Reflections on the Mirror Encounter Metaphor in 
Viri Woolf's Works, TCL, 27, 3, 1981, 272-88. The mirror encounter is a frequently used device in 
Woolf's works and can be between woman and mirror or between man and woman-mirror. The mirror 


encounter between men and women can help explain the psychology of gender relations and women's 
oppression. From this stems much of the work of today's feminist theorists. J.M.B. 
: 


Twentieth-Century British Fiction 


83-478. Hager, Philip E. A Checklist of Novels of the European War, 1914-1918, BB, 34, 4, 1977, 

' 167-84. This list contains both those items written in English and those translated into English. It contains 
original work as well as criticism. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 
i Twentieth-Century British General 


83-479. Boll, Theophilus E.M. The Authors’ Club of London, ELT, 24, 2, 1981, 99-107. (A brief history 
which lists a sample of its cultural programmes.) H.M.M. 











66 U.S. General 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Blacks 
See 83-598. " 
Indians 


83-480. Bruchac, Joseph. A Bibliography of Creative Writing by Contemporary Native Americans, 
Together with a List of Small Presses and Periodicals Publishing Native American Writing, BForum, 5, 3, 
1981, 336-42. Although not comprehensive, the bibliography arose from a need to recognize work by and 
about American Indians. J.B.B. 


83-481. Gunn, Paula. “The Grace That Remains" - American Indian Women's Literature, BForum, 5, 3, 
1981, 376-82. American Indian women as a group have received very little attention. These women have a 
unique role in their society, and their literature, especially their poetry, shows their feelings and reactions 
(conscious or subconscious) to traditional Indian values. J.B.B. 


83-482. Hogan, Linda. The Transformation of Tribalism, BForum, 5, 3, 1981, 403-9. The American a 
Indian needs to retain his tribal values, but government regulations and other interferences in the '60s 
forced him into an alien urban life. The book of poems, The Diary of Amanda McFadden, illustrates both 
the changing "tribal consciousness" and alternatives between tribal and urban living, such as inter-tribal 
communities. J.B.B. 


83-483. Holm, Tom. American Indian Intellectuals and the Continuity of Tribal Ideals, BForum, 5, 3, 
1981, 349-56. Traditional tribal values greatly influence contemporary Native American art. Cycles in 
publication of these values do not reflect a change in Indian thinking but in the attitudes of and acceptance 
by Anglo-Americans. Several Indian authors have had an impact on the European thought, which in turn 
influenced American thought. Specific examples show how American and Indian ideals can affect each 
other and work together. J.B.B. 


83-484. Rose, Wendy. American Indian Poets — and Publishing, BForum, 5, 3, 1981, 400-2. Literary 
merits, rather than ethnic Indianness, should govern criticism of American Indian writers’ works. “There is 
only literature that is written by people who are Indian and who, therefore, infuse their work with their own _ 
lives the same way that you do." B.B. " 


South 


83-485. Cherry, Kelly. Watersmeet: Thinking about Southern Poets, BForum, 3, 2, 1977, 264-74. 
R.H.W. Dillard, Fred Chappell, and Henry Taylor typify the Southern poet. J.B.B. 


83-486. Lilienfeld, Leslie. That's Publishing: Reading and Reviewing in the South, BForum, 3, 2, 1977, 
210-18. Self-awareness establishes the "Southern point of view." J.B.B. 


UNITED STATES H. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 
83-487. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 47, 3, 1975, 506-33. [This 
annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1972-1975.] D.H.C. 


UNITED STATES III. LANGUAGE 
Theoretical Studies 


83-488. Vizenor, Gerald. Word Cinemas, BForum, 5, 3, 1981, 389-95. [Vizenor uses excerpts from his 
book Four Skin to illustrate that “only imagination is creative; only it makes pictures of things."]J.B.B. 





UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
| Subjects 


83-489. Hobson, Fred. [untitled review article], MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 73-7. (rev.-art., Anne C. Loveland, 
Southern Evangelical and the Social Order, 1800-1860, Louisiana State Univ. Pr., 1980; Charles Reagan 
bs Wilson, Baptized in Blood: The Religion of the Lost Cause, 1865-1920, Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1980; 
Samuel Hill, Jr., The South and the North in American Religion, Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1980), Loveland 
studies Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian ministers in the Old South, using memoirs, journals, 
autobiographies, religious newspapers, periodicals, and manuscript collections. In a “more focused” book, 
Wilson describes the secularization of postbellum southern religion: the Southern myth substituted for the 
martyrdom of Christ. Hill compares the religions of the 19th-century North and South and concludes that 
religious differences assumed a significant role in the eventual division of the country. C.B.B. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


< Charles Brockden Brown 


83-490. Reid, S.W. The Earliest Reposit = ‘Replace’? AN&Q, 15, 6, 1976/77, 86-7. Brown's Arthur 
Mervyn, Second Part, employs reposit in the sense of replace, a rare occurrence, since the OED gives only 
one instance. A.1.D. 
l 

Í Benjamin Franklin 

83-491. Sokolow, Jayme A. "Arriving at Moral Perfection": Benjamin Franklin and Leo Tolstoy, AL, 47, 
3,1975, 427-32. Franklin's Autobiography and other writings influenced Tolstoy. A History of Yesterday, 
Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, and Recollections of a Billiard-Marker record his keeping of a 'Franklin 
journal.’ The first drafts of Childhood, Boyhood and Youth show Franklin's “rules of conduct” inspired 
Tolstoy’s youthful “Rules of Life,” a sewn booklet of “duties to himself, to his neighbors, and to God.” 
Later autobiographical characters strive for “moral perfection,” a theme from Franklin’s work. Tolstoy’s 
The Pathway of Life is a continuation of the work begun by Franklin. D.H.C. 


Sec also 83-513. 


John Winthrop 


83-492. Green, Gregory. First Recorded UFO Sightings in the New England Colonies, AN&Q, 16, 10, 
1971/78, 156-7. In his journal for March 1, 1639, Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
reported that three men saw an unusual heavenly occurrence. A second instance happened Sept. 11, 1640, 
according to Winthrop. His reports have all the earmarks of modern sightings. A.I.D. 


George Wythe 
83-493. Sherman, John. George Wythe, the Neglected Patriot: A Bibliography, BB, 34, 4, 1977, 185-94 
208. This bibliography of Wythe is long overdue. A classical scholar, Wythe was involved in many 
important events of the Revolution. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


| Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century U.S. General 


ana. Keeney, Steven H. Witchcraft in Colonial Connecticut and Massachusetts: an Annotated Bib- 
liography, BB, 33, 2, 1976, 61-72. Witchcraft, though much discussed, bas produced works largely 
unlisted. Some items have been excluded, since they are not primarily of scholarly interest. [Selective 
bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


See also 83-521, 522. 














68 U.S. 1800-1870 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


William Cullen Bryant 
83-495. Baxter, David J. Timothy Flint and Bryant's the PRAIRIES, AN&Q, 16, 4, 1977/78, 52-4. The a 
poem may owe more to the western writer Flint than to the author's visit to the West. A.LD. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


83-496. Seed, David. Fenimore Cooper’s David Gamut: A Source, N&Q, 29, 3, 1982, 218-20. This 
character in The Last of the Mohicans seems to have been modeled in appearance on Irving’s Ichabod 
Crane. In Gamut, Cooper seems to have aimed at humor, something he abandoned as inappropriate as the 
novel went on. J.S.P. 


Emily Dickinson 


83-497. Folsom, L. Edwin. “The Souls That Snow”: Winter in the Poetry of Emily Dickinson, AL, 47, 3, 
1975, 361-76. Winter, a source of realism for Dickinson, is an undercurrent in her poetry. Winter is death, 
a counterpoint to hope; death, fear, and grief create their own winter. Shelter is necessary to survive winter, 9" 
but death may enter. A mind, based in reality, can create summer or spring to fight winter. D.H.C. 


83-498. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Dickinson and Immortality: Virgilian and Miltonic Allusions in OF 
DEATHITRY TO THINK LIKE THIS, AN&Q, 16, 6, 1977/78, 85-7. In the poem Virgilian echoes have 
been traced, but there are also Miltonic ones, which underscore ideas of life, death and immortality.A.I.D. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
See 83-562. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


83-499. Marks, Patricia. "Red Letters" and "Showers of Blood": Hawthorne's Debt to Increase Mather, 
AN&Q, 15, 7, 1976/77, 100-5. Dimmesdale in The Scarlet Letter sees a bright heavenly phenomenon; 
Hawthorne may have shown his knowledge of Mather's Kometographia (1683), in which he recorded 
comets and interpreted their appearance as heavenly moral signs. Hawthorne certainly read works referring 
to former comets; these may have led him to Mather's work. A.LD. 


83-500. Stanton, Robert J. Secondary Sources on Hawthorne's YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, 1845- 
1975: A Bibliography, BB, 33, 1, 1976, 32-44, 52. Critical acclaim came slowly for the tale, even though 
literary circles considered it a masterpiece. Here additional materials as well as corrections to previously 
published lists are given. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


83-501. Tepa, Barbara J. Breakfast in YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, AN&Q, 16, 8, 1977/78, 120-1. 
The breakfast, signifying breaking fast after communion, fits well the sardonic tone of the tale. The 
minister has had his communion with evil. A.LD. 


Joseph H. Ingraham 


83-502. Vauthier, Simone. Jeux avec l'interdit: la sexualité interraciale dans le roman de [Playing with the 
Forbidden: Interracial Sexuality in the Novel by] Joseph H. Ingraham, THE QUADROON, RANAM, 11, 
1978, 133-46. The novel (1840) seems to challenge convention by depicting mutual love, not only between 
a white man and a creole girl, but, more daringly, between a creole man and a white girl. But the challenge 
is finally illusory, for several reasons: (a) a novel-reader is always willing to make individual concessions, ” 
(b) the story is carefully distanced in time and culture (it takes place in Louisiana under Spanish rule), and 
(c) in the dénouement it is revealed that the creoles are really white. Moreover, one detail of the 
dénouement, whereby the men had been exchanged as infants, allows the covert introduction of the theme 
of incest, which is often linked with miscegenation, as a sexual taboo of even greater power. (In 
French) D.M.J. 








Washington Irving 


83-503. McClary, Ben Harris. The Irving in “The Fraserians", AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 70. The group 
called "The Fraserians", all associated with Fraser's Magazine, included an Irving, but it was not 
Washington Irving. A.I.D. 


' 


i Herman Melville 


83-504. Barbour, James. The Composition of MOBY-DICK, AL, 47, 3, 1975, 343-60. External evidence 
(letters, datable chapters, and source materials) shows “Melville wrote Moby-Dick in three stages”: 
whaling story (Feb.-Aug., 1850), cetological chapters and possible addition of adventure chapters (Aug., 
1950 early 1851), and revision under the influence of Hawthorne and Shakespeare (early 1851- 
publication). Melville joined his material with movable cetological and miscellaneous chapters in the 
following order: "original land chapters" (1-22), introduction of Ahab, crew, and quest (26-42), original 
story, adventure chapters, and attached cetological chapters (60-92), and revised ending 
(106-Epilogue). D.H.C. 


483-505. Bergmann, Johannes Dietrich. BARTLEBY and THE LAWYER"S STORY, AL, 47, 3, 1975, 
"132-6. An advertisement, appearing in the New York Times and the New York Tribune (February 18, 
1853), contains the first chapter of James A. Maitland’s The Lawyer’s Story and may be a source for 
Melville’s Bartleby, the Scrivener. Both Adolphus and Bartleby are hired temporarily as scriveners, have 
melancholy countenances, use the verb prefer, and are reserved about their pasts. Unlike Maitland’s 
lawyer, Melville’s lawyer narrates an “incomplete” life. D.H.C. 


83-506. Bucho, Luella M. Melville and Captain Delano’s NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES: the Appeal of 
the Preface, AN&Q, 16, 10, 1977/78, 157-60. Though others have noted the effect of Delano's work on 
Melville's Cereno, no one has questioned what the attraction was. No doubt Melville was drawn to the 
self-revalatory preface; Melville and Delano could almost have been spiritual brothers. A.I.D. 


83-507. Eiseminger, Sterling. Melville’s Small Debt to Poe, AN&Q, 15, 5, 1976/77, 70-1. Poe's Pym 
may be another source for Melville's The Aeolian Harp, since the tale of the capsized “Grampus” would be, 
to Melville, another example of the heavy hand of Fate. A.I.D. 


83-508. Herbert, Walter T., Jr. Melville's Commended Chalice, AN&Q, 15, 8, 1976/77, 107-10. 
«Melville's first reference to Pierre is in a letter, Jan. 8, 1852, to Sophia Hawthorne; he responds to her letter 
praising Moby-Dick and promises his next work will be a "rural bowl of milk". He also likens the work to a 
chalice, which seems to be an allusion to Macbeth, I, vii, 12, where murder is associated with it. In 
Moby-Dick Ahab even uses the phrase “murderous chalices". A.I.D. 


83-509. Rachal, John. Melville on Vere: a Revealing Letter? AN&Q, 15, 3, 1976/77, 36-8. To some, 
Melville treats Vere sympathetically; to others, ironically. Vere faces a dilemma in that he sees Budd's 
spiritual innocence and wants to be compassionate, but he knows he must sacrifice Budd to uphold law and 
order. In a letter to Hawthorne, the author seems to side with Billy, therefore making Vere guilty of 
sacrifice. , A.I.D. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


83-510. Carlson, Thomas C. MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 77-85. (rev.-art., John Carl Miller, Poe's Helen 
Remembers, Univ. Pr., of Virginia, 1979; Burton R. Pollin, Poe, Creator of Words, Nicholas T. Smith, 
$980; David Ketterer, The Rationale of Deception, Louisiana State Univ. Pr. , 1979). Letters between John 
Henry Ingram, Poe's British biographer, and Sarah Helen Whitman, a poet briefly engaged to Poe, reveal 
not only a wealth of hitherto unavailable material on Poe but also a “human drama" beneath the surface of 
theletters, the almost symbiotic involvement of both Ingram and Whitman with the character of Poe. Pollin 
studies Poe's style and speculates regarding Poe's “language formation." Ketterer concerns himself with 
the."fusion imperative," the key to Poe's fiction, poetry, and critical thinking. C.B.B. 








70 U.S. 1800-1870 


83-511. Mcllvaine, Robert. A Shakespearean Echo in THE TELL-TALE HEART, AN&Q, 15, 3, 
1976/77, 38-40. The eye, called a "damned spot," reflects the unclean hand in Lady Macbeth's sleep- 
walking lines. Other parallels between the two works likely result from an unconscious use of the play for 
the short story. A.lI.D. 


William Gilmore Simms 4 


83-512. Watson, Charles S. Simms and the Beginnings of Local Color, MissQ, 35-1, 1982, 25-39. 
William Gilmore Simms pioneered American local color writing, especially in his late novels and stories 
set in the Blue Ridge Mountains. His Voltmeier, The Cub of the Panther, and How Sharp Snaffles Got His 
Capital and Wife reveal George Eliot's heretofore unappreciated influence on the local color movement 
and manifest the “vivid scenery description," common man as protagonist, dialect, and humor endemic to 
local color writing. Simms's appealing “Cub” character fits the tradition of Tom Sawyerand The Story of a 
Bad Boy. C.B.B. 





Henry David Thoreau 


83-513. Brashers, Charles. Franklin, Thoreau, and the Decline of Pleasure, RecL, 6, 3, 1977, 31-42. 
Thoreau and Franklin might be reappraised using the Renaissance, Romantic, and Freudian view of i 
pleasure. Franklin, a lover of humanity, seems a better contemporary model than Thoreau. Thoreau's life 
and writings express psychotic perversions. Franklin loved humanity. A similar dichotomy created the 
ivory tower into which the 19th-century artist withdraws, denying the validity of the masses, and trying to 
repress the unaesthetic. C.K. 


83-514. Breitwieser, Mitchell Robert. Thoreau and the Wrecks on Cape Cod, SIR, 20, 1, 1981, 3-20, In 
Cape Cod Thoreau appears as a man who has transcended sentiment in order to experience the sublime. His 
concern is entirely with wrecks — both human and non-human — which he celebrates as the condition of 
new vision. Only by giving up snivelling sympathies can we sense the relationship between a corpse and its 
setting and achieve a state of serenity. The wreckers who collect wreckage for a livelihood become the 
symbols for the author, who is another sort of scavenger, and Cape Cod, full of quotations, is itself a kind of 
wreckage. A.B.F. 


83-515. Harding, Anthony John. Thoreau and the Adequacy of Homer, SIR, 20, 3, 1981, 317-32. The 
language of Homer became the greatest source of Thoreau's vocabulary in describing his experiences with 
nature and in his mythmaking. He found in Homer a model of wholeness, a state before the separation into ^ 
the polar opposites of wilderness and refinement. In moving to Walden and writing of his experience, he 
tried to recreate that wholeness through his ironic style. A.B.F. 


Thomas Bangs Thorpe 


83-516. Lemay, J.A. Leo. The Text, Tradition, and Themes of THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS, AL, 
47,3, 1975, 321-42. The first, and best, text of Thorpe's The Big Bear of Arkansas appears in William T. 
Porter's Spirit of the Times (March 27, 1841), a sporting magazine. Porter's reprint in The Big Bear of 
Arkansas and Other Sketches and Thorpe’s in The Hive of the Bee-Hunter contain numerous accidentals 
and substantives. The bear-hunting hero, Jim Doggett, a combination of Davy Crockett and Mike Fipk, 
exaggerates the bounty of the Edenic land in the style of American promotion tracts. The bear, supernatural 
in size and prowess, is the spirit of nature opposed by modern man and religion. Through his nickname, 
love, and "sympathetic identification," Doggett becomes the bear's double; the hunter kills himself as he 
kills nature. Doggett also mocks the insensitive narrator. D.H.C. i 


Robert Walsh, Jr. 


83-517. Woodall, Guy R. Books and Periodical Essays by Robert Walsh, Jr.: A Bibliography, BB, 34, 3, 
1977, 131-3. A Philadelphia author, literary critic and diplomat, Walsh has not been adequately noticed. 
Here his works are listed chronologically. [Bibliography appended. ] . A.I.D. 
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Artemus Ward 


83-518. Davidson, Janice G. An Updated list of Charles F. Brown's (Artemus Ward's) PLAIN DEALER 
Journalism, 1857-1860, BB, 33, 1, 1976, 24-31. Humorist, editor, journalist, Ward inspired Twain. He 
was loudly acclaimed in both England and the U.S. Here his journalistic contributions are cited. [Only 
major works listed.] A.I.D. 


i Walt Whitman 


83-519. Cuddy, Lois A. Symbolic Identification of Whitman with Hawthorne, AN&Q, 15, 5, 1976/77, 
71-2. The cover of the 1860 Leaves carries an embossed butterfly, just as described by Hawthorne in The 
Artist of the Beautiful. Whitman knew Hawthorne's works and he supervised the printing in 1860. Since 
there are other thematic parallels in Whitman's poetry to this tale by Hawthorne, it may reasonably be said 
that influence existed and, so, that Hawthorne and Whitman are not poles apart as some critics have 
contended. ^. AID. 


83-520. Labianca, Dominick A., and William J. Reeves. A MARCH IN THE RANKS HARD-PREST 
AND THE ROAD UNKNOWN: A Chemical Analysis, AN&Q, 15, 8, 1976/77, 110-11. Knowledge of 
R the chemical properties of ether brings tension to Whitman’s poem when one considers the flammability of 
“that anaesthetic. A.ID. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


83-521. Kay, Donald, and Carol McGinnis Kay. American Satire in the Early National Period, 1791-1830, 
BB, 33, 1, 1976, 19-23. The period is rich in satire. Here listed are those works primarily satirical, plus 
works about this satire. [Bibliography appended. ] A.I.D. 


83-522. Kribbs, Jayne K. American Literary Periodicals, 1790-1830: A Supplementary Bibliography, BB, 
33, 1, 1976, 13-18, 59. Spurred on by growing nationalism and eager to break away from production of 
derivative literature with its base in Europe, America produced a spate of periodicals varying in their 
longevity. Here periodicals published in Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Baltimore are listed. 
[Selective bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


i n 
UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
- George Washington Cable 


83-523. Cleman, John. The Art of Local Color in George W. Cable's THE GRANDISSIMES, AL, 47, 3, 
1975, 396-410. The "atmosphere" of early New Orleans permeates Cable's style, characterization, and 
material in The Grandissimes. The exotic setting intensifies mystery and ambiguity. Disguises at the ball 
and unfamiliar genealogy confuse Frowenfeld and the reader. The landscape, an encroaching wilderness of 
fertility and decay, insinuates itself into the character, speech, and morality of the Creole people. Their 
“secretiveness and indolence" clash with the “openness and industry” of the Anglo-American culture. The 
"noble savage" Bras-Coupé seeks freedom in nature but is drawn to civilization. Palmyre's ominous 
sensuousness arises from her naturalness. The “ambivalent natural element" is passed from Lufki-Humma 
through Agricola, both Creole aristocrat and frontiersman. D.H.C. 


f Mary Boykin Chesnut 


83-524. Hayhoe, George P. Mary Boykin Chesnut: The Making of a Reputation, MissQ, 35, 1, 1981, 
60-72. (rev.-art., Elisabeth Muhlenfeld, Mary Boykin Chesnut: A Biography, Louisiana State Univ. Pr., 
*1981; C. Vann Woodward, Mary Chesnut's Civil War, Yale Univ. Pr., 1982). Chesnut's journal, written 
retrospectively, combines traditional diary form and literary memoirs. The capably written biography, 
though needful of more scholarly research, provides “thorough and sensible" commentary on the life and ` 
works, information about Chesnut's background, childhood, education, married life, and "interests before 
the War," but does not treat al] the available evidence. Woodward edits a text of the diary which will be the 
definitive one for "many years to come." C.B.B. 
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Charles W. Chesnutt 


83-525. Andrews, William L. The Works of Charles W. Chesnutt: A Checklist, BB, 33, 1, 1976, 45-7, 52. 
Chesnutt, the first important Afro-American fiction writer, has received acclaim recently. Much of his 
production is difficult to find; much remains in ms. [Bibliography appended.] '" ALD. 


83-526. Cunningham, Joan. Secondary Studies on the Fiction of Charles W. Chesnutt, BB, 33, 1, 1976, 
48-52. A black activist writer, Chesnutt has only recently been noticed. An important repository for 
published and unpublished works is the Chesnutt Collection, Erastus Milo Cravath Library, Fisk Univ. 
[Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


83-527. Werner, Craig. MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 85-93. (rev.-art., Sylvia Lyons Render, Charles W. 
Chesnutt, Twayne, 1980; William Andrews, The Literary Career of Charles W. Chesnutt, Louisiana State 
Univ. Pr., 1980). Render writes a volume useful for its excerpts from journals and speeches and social 
background. Andrews argues in a more analytical approach that Chesnutt is “as much a Southern as an 
Afro-American" writer. These books affirm Chesnutt's place among Pre-Harlem Renaissance black fiction 
writers and stress his “dual identity" as Southern black light enough to pass for white. C.B.B. 


Stephen Crane 


83-528. Anderson, Margaret P. A Note on John Twelve in Stephen Crane's THE MONSTER, AN&Q, 15, 
2, 1976/7, 23-4. Though Crane rejected Methodism, he was still Christian in thought, for he used the Bible 
extensively in his writing. His name, John Twelve, seemingly out of keeping with names for the rest of the 
characters, directs our attention to John's Gospel, ch. 12, which relates the results of raising Lazarus from 
the dead. Crane hopes we will find a generalized parallel between the reactions of characters in his story and 
those in the Biblical account. A.LD. 


83-529. Beaver, Harold. Stephen Crane: The Hero as Victim, YES, 12, 1982, 186-93. Crane attacks the 
problem of the heroic in an. unheroic age in which heroism is vitiated by the deterministic forces of 
economics and genetics. The Civil War was to be a symbolic test, a test which he as a post-war man had 
largely missed. The religious imagery ofthe Tbe Red Badge of Courage is anti-religious in intent in the face 
of the meaningless joke of death. Heroic acts have a dignified self-possession, but the heroes must 
die. B.S.W. 


83-530. Gullason, Thomas A. Stephen Crane's THE WRECK OF THE NEW ERA: The First Known 
Printing, ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 295-6. Crane's Wreck ofthe NEW ERA, usually considered unpublished until 
1956, actually appeared in 1923. Minor differences are apparent between Crane's manuscript at the Univ. 
of Virginia and the version of 1923, the most notable being a change of ending which caused the piece to 
read more like a story than journalism. Probably written in 1891, the Wreck ofthe NEW ERA subscribed to 
Crane's essentially tragic view of life. B.C.G. 


83-531. Halladay, Jean R. A Note Regarding Crane Biography, AN&Q, 16, 6, 1977/78, 87-8. In a letter to 
a classmate Crane mentions “Mich.”, which editors have tried to identify as a person. Since a period is 


used, Crane may merely mean the abbreviation for Michigan. A.LD. 
83-532. Johnson, Clarence O. Stephen Crane and Zola’s GERMINAL, AN&Q, 16, 3, 1977/78, 40-2. 
Though he protests comparison, Crane was certainly influenced by Zola’s Germinal. A.LD. 


83-533. Linder, Lyle D. THE IDEAL AND THE REAL, and BRER WASHINGTON'S CONSOLA- 
TION: Two Little-Known Stories by Stephen Crane? ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 1-33. The only known copies of 
these stories were donated by Clifton W. Barrett to the Univ. of Virginia, but a question arises regarding 
their authenticity. A second hand, apparent on the facsimile, is too inexpert to have authored them; a 
general (but not uncontested) opinion is that the works are still Crane's. Given the nature of these works, 
then, Crane exhibits two stories brimming with racial sterotypes and diatribes. B.C.G. 


83-534. Monteiro, George. Stephen Crane and the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 
70-1. Though invited to contribute, Crane never wrote for the Atlantic. Two letters survive from Page, the 
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editor, directly to Crane, in effect rejecting his stories. A.LD. 
See also 83-544. 


Harold Frederic 


- 83-535. Morace, Robert A. Arthur Warren's and Robert Sherard's Interviews with Harold Frederic, ALR, 
“11, 1, 1978, 52-70. Warren's interview, that of a personal friend, is valued primarily as a resource for 
studying Frederic's writing methods. Sherard's is mooted: it may have been culled from other sources; 
Frederic may have keyed this interview to his Preface to a Uniform Edition, or the interview may.have been 
written as much as three years before its publication. [These three theories and why they exist are discussed 
briefly and openendedly.] B.C.G. 


83-536. O'Donnell, Thomas F. Harold Frederic’s CORDELIA AND THE MOON, Text, with Comment, 
ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 34-51. [The comment surveys the circumstances under which Cordelia and the Moon 
came to light and to be published, if not to be written. } Though mediocre, it appeared in a significant time in 
Frederic’s life, when he was planning a collection of civil war stories. Numerous clues in the piece also 
reveal that he was preparing his novel, The Damnation of Theron Ware. B.C.G. 


LE 
Henry Blake Fuller 


83.537. Silet, Charles L.P. Henry Blake Fuller: A Supplemental Listing, ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 297-310. [An 
annotated list of secondary material on Fuller's life and work, supplementing Silet's Henry Blake Fuller 
and Hamlin Garland: A Reference Guide (Boston, G.K. Hall, 1977) and Stronk's Supplements to the 
Standard Bibliographies of Crane, Dreiser, Frederic, Fuller, Garland, London, and Norris (ALB, 1870- 
1910, Sp., 1978). The list is chronological from 1891 to 1977, and offers a numbering system to permit 
interfiling with the two other works on Fuller.] B.C.G. 


83-538. Silet, Charles L.P. Henry Y. Who? AN&Q, 15, 6, 1976/77, 87-8. Archer, drama critic and 
translator, in his American Language, among other works mentioned an American novel called The Cave 
Dwellers by Henry Y. Puller; both title and author are wrong. The listing should read: Henry B. Fuller. The 
Cliff-Dwellers (1893). ALD. 


Leonidas le Cenci Hamilton 


83-539. Maier, John R. The File on Leonidas le Cenci Hamilton, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 92-9. Hamilton, an 
“obscure 19th-century American man of letters, wrote mainly on ancient Mesopotamian literature. Maier's 
laborious search for personal information produced only bankruptcy files and a death certificate. Some 
sparse biographical material gleaned from his writings does little to offset a sense of fragmentation 
clouding the life of this well-educated, much-traveled, and variously employed, prolific poet and 
scholar. B.C.G. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


83-540. Bickley, R. Bruce, Jr. and William Bradley Strickland. A CHECKLIST OF THE PERIODICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: Part 2, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 139-40. [This additional 
magazine fiction by Harris is given in the same format as the original listing in ALR, Summer 1976. The 13 
entries are in chronological order; reprintings are noted. Items numbers indicate placement of these new 
entries in the 1976 checklist.] B.C.G. 


83-541. Bickley, R. Bruce, Jr. DISSERTATION Research on Joel Chandler Harris, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 
7$34-8. Thirteen dissertations, dealing wholly or partly with Harris, are categorized: biography, contribu- 
tions to literary history, folklore and dialect; life, works, and literary and social views; and revisionist 
perspectives: a close look at Harris's personal complexities. Discussed evaluatively, these studies together 
make more evident the need for an exhaustive bibliography on Harris (well begun in the two 1976 
dissertations). Future research must determine the underlying meaning of his folktales, provide analyses of 
his tales and novels, and offer a complete psychological portrait of Harris himself. B.C.G. 
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William Dean Howells 
83-542. Bogardus Ralph F. A Literary Realist and the Camera: W.D. Howells and the Uses of Photogra- 
phy, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 231-41. For decades after the invention of photography, discussion continued on 
its artistic merits, if any, and whether literature was to emulate such art. Howells's attitude was consistently 
ambivalent: now praising, now condemning "the potential implications photography held for literature." 
He apparently needed the reassurance of later photographers’ ability to recreate a subject’s basic reality and A 
present its essence. B.C.G. 


83-543. Carrington, George C. Howells’ Christmas Sketches: The Uses of Allegory, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 
242-53. Howells, the realist for 25 years, also skillfully used allegory. Near the turn of the century, 
personal and philosophical concerns took priority over his public interests and allegory assumed a central 
place with him. His Christmas allegories especially allowed him to wrestle with and project his then 
uncertain sense of the world. B.C.G. 


83-544. Dean, James L. The Wests of Howells and Crane, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 254-66. Though Crane wrote 
of brute adventures, with the isolated figure warring with inner terrors and exterior forces, he undercut and 
parodied the romantic. Howells's concerns were social: the effects of violence on character and culture, the 
high cost of undercivilization, and the social and psychological damage suffered by a violent community. 
Disparities between Crane and Howells sprang from their personal differences in experiences, culture, and 
notion of the value of civilization and culture. B.C.G. 


83-545. Frazier, David L. Howells' Symbolic Houses: The Plutocrats and Palaces, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 
267-79. Fully a third of Howells's novels make associations between characters and their houses. A Hazard 
of New Fortunes, The Rise of Silas Lapham, The Quality of Mercy, and The Landlord of Lion's Head, 
particularly illustrate this concentration of subject and theme. These works search for financial and social 
distinction, using houses to convey their characters' worldly and spiritual condition: what they were, are, 
aspire to, and how they turn out. B.C.G. 


83-546. McMurray, William. Moral Law and Justice in Howells' Fiction, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 280-8. The 
characters in Howells's fiction, wrestling with the question of good and evil, generally affirm a belief in 
moral law and justice, but at the end leave the question open. In several of his short stories, he demonstrates 
this dramatic method, letting his characters moralize and philosophize. His strategy imposes upon him a 
detachment from his art and reveals the plausibility of life which his realism sought. B.C.G. 


83-547. Stull, William L. The Battle of the CENTURY: W.D.'Howells's HENRY JAMES, JR., AND © 
THE ENGLISH, ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 265-74. Howells's article on James in the CENTURY Nov. 1882) 
sparked nearly a decade of transatlantic debate. Though realism and neo-romanticism were the issues 
discussed, Howells considered the longer term crux to be the acceptance of America's literary independ- 
ence. While his and others' continuing efforts achieved this, Howells simultaneously admitted that 
resurgent romanticism in 1894 divided the emergent and recognized realists. B.C.G. 


83-548. Vanderbilt, Kermit. The Perceptions and Art of LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINT- 
ANCES, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 289-306. This work explores Howells's imagination and is a key part of his 
legacy. Throughout, his problem is reconciling his early poetic self of the 1860s with his status, 30 or more 
years later, as a moral novelist. With the 1910 edition of this novel, his efforts to unify these sensibilities 
succeeded—the young observer merged with the mature narrator. B.C.G. 


83-549. Wortham, Thomas. W.D. Howells's 1899 Midwest Lecture Tour: What the Letters Tell, ALR, 
11, 2, 1978, 249-64. The author focuses on three essays (1973, 1976, 1977) by Robert Rowlette, dealing 
with Howells’s tour. Using 50 of the novelists's letters written during the tour, Wortham amplifies and » 
closely corrects Rowlette. Together their efforts are very nearly definitive on this chapter of Howells’s ` 
life. B.C.G. 





cw, 


Henry James 
83-550. Altenbernd, Lynn. A Dispassionate Pilgrim: Henry James’s Early Travel in Sketch and Story, 
Explor, 5, 1, 1977, 1-14. The appellation “Passionate Pilgrim" is a distortion of James’s attitude toward 
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Europe. His reputation as an unequivocal admirer of Europe and a denigrator of America derives from three 
Sources: selective critical focus in the letters, James's necessary conformance to genre and reader 
expectations in the travel writings, and critical misinterpretation of the fiction (particularly of The 
Passionate Pilgrim). B.F.M. 


83-551. Baym, Nina. Revision and Thematic Change in THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, MFS, 22, 2, 

1976, 183-200. The revised 1908 New York edition of this novel differs greatly from the first edition 
serializations of 1880-81. In the original, Isabel Archer’s inner life, defined by her behavior in a social 
context, is only one aspect of character; in the revision, her inner life is the main concern. The earlier 
version was topical and timely, about “the woman question.” The later version overlaid and obliterated the 
coherence of the earlier one. James changed thousands of words, and so, cumulatively, the entire novel. 
Passages which are important in criticism of the piece occur only in the 1908 version. The basic change is 
that Isabel’s emotional nature decreases and her intellectual agility increases. Basic changes occur also in 
other characters. J.A.C. 


83-552. Dean, Sharon. The Principino and the Ending of James's the GOLDEN BOWL, AN&Q, 16, 3, 
1977/78, 43-4. The child is used both to show how Maggie associates more closely with her father than 
* with her husband, and to emphasize changed relations between characters in the last chapter.  A.I.D. 


83-553. Hartsock, Mildred. The Most Valuable Thing: James on Death, MFS, 22, 4, 1976-77, 507-24. An 
understanding of James's philosophy of death may be derived from his use of it in fiction and from his 
letters, notebooks, and essays. He most often described death as extinction. James viewed death as final; no 
faith dominates his views; however, he maintained an open mind on the continuation of consciousness after 
death, demonstrating an open-ended pragmatism. In novels and stories, he used death in three ways: 1) to 
eücourage life in the present, free from the weight of the past, 2) to awaken the “living dead" whose 
consciousnesses are inactive; and 3) to rebuke those who fear life or whose conventionality represses 
individual fulfillment. His philosophy of death places him closer to the questioning and doubting 20th 
céntury. J.A.C. 


83-554. Macnaughton, W.R. Maisie's Grace under Pressure: Some Thoughts on James and Hemingway, 
MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 153-64. Although commonly regarded as representing different strains of American 
literature, these authors share great similarities. Both were dedicated craftsmen interested in style, and they 
Shandled dialogue and conversation similarly. They share many themes—the American in Europe, the artist 
in ‘society, and the buried life which reappears to obsess the rememberer. Both dramatize ways of life which 
fuse the physical, aesthetic, and ethical. A comparison of James’s What Maisie Knew and Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises shows many likenesses. Each examines a moral wasteland in which human rela- 
tionships are destructive. The worlds of the novels are ravaged metaphorically by war. Both authors 
examine how to live and succeed in such a world and are, in this sense, positive writers. J.A.C. 


83-555. Martin, Robert K. The High Felicity of Comradeship: a New Reading of RODERICK HUDSON, 
ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 100-8. Despite his statement that Rowland Mallet's consciousness is the center of 
interest, James's critics largely insist that the story is Roderick Hudson's. This misinterpretation reduces 
the novelette to a minor work and causes critical underestimation. With Rowland restored to the pivotal 
place, his position is comparable to and as important as Nick Carraway's in Fitzgerald's Great 
Gatsby. B.C.G. 


:556. Niemtzow, Annette. Marriage and the New Woman in the PORTRAIT OF A LADY, AL, 47, 3, 
“1975, 371-95. James's The Portrait of a Lady echoes his father’s beliefs that mariage is “a private, not 
public, concern” and divorce “a reckless surrender of personal commitments.” As a “new woman,” 
Isabel's search for a vocation is limited to marriage to Osmond (a collector like the hero of Rose-Agathe, 
Christopher Newman of The Americans, and Adam Verver of The Golden Bowl) by her values as a lady. 
The private Isabel shuns the option of divorce suggested by the public Henrietta Stackpole. James’s 
open-ended Portrait “created possibilities of freedom” for women and writers. D.H.C. 
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83-557. Snyder, John. James's Girl Huck: WHAT MAISIE KNEW, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 109-23. James's 
What Maisie Knew, and Twain's Huckleberry Finn, subtle compounds of harsh realism and romantic 
idealism, come together in their commitment to the vision of the protagonists' triumph over circumstances. 
Huck's is the path of perceiving, understanding, and creating new personal values. James's Maisie 
dispenses with childlike faith and assumes the adult virtue of measured doubt. After her lessons of pps 
and responsibility, she learns compassion, strangely, at the moment that her mother casts her off. B.C.G. 


83-558. Tinter, Adeline R. Isabel's Carriage-Image and Emma's Day Dream, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 227-31. 

The "swift carriage" passage in The Portrait of a Lady between Isabel Archer and Henrietta Stackpole may 
be seen as a reference to Emma Bovary’s daydream of being carried away by four galloping horses as she 
lies in bed with her sleeping husband. In a 1902 essay, James explains how he had been impressed with 
Madame Bovary and explains what the use of Emma, as presented by Flaubert, is for him as writer and 
reader. The uniting of his heroine with Flaubert’s signifies Isabel's romantic determination, and James 
elevates the association by literary allusions to Mme. de Staël and Mme. Récamier, two great romantic 
ladies of the Empire. J.A.C. 


83-559. Wadman, Karen. WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS FRIENDS: Henry James's Portrait 


of Robert Browning, YES, 11, 1981, 210-18. James accepted the commission to write Story's biography gg 
from Story's children because he needed the money. Whatever shape the book has comes from the portrait ~~’ 


of Robert Browning, especially the extensive interrelation of the lives of Story and the poet between 1859 
and 1861. Browning is used as an example of the artist who had the power and concentration to manage 
Italy while Story did not. B.S.W. 
See also 83-570. 
cI Ki 

83-560. Fontana, Ernest L. Cognition and Ordeal in Clarence King's MOUNTAINEERING IN THE 
SIERRA NEVADA, Explor, 4, 2, 1977, 25-30. King's purpose in his writings is to reveal “divine energy 
that shapes the forms of the earth." Through his descriptions, King "recreates" those "intimate" clashes 
with the creative and destructive forces of the cosmos that he experienced in his dangerous explorations of 


the Sierra Nevadas. Those clashes led to spiritual revivification and growth. If one can pass the tests of “fire 
and ice," one will enter a “calming,” "purified," “higher state of being." B.F.M. 


83-561. Hoekzema, Loren. The Literary Landscape of Clarence King's MOUNTAINEERING IN THE 


SIERRA NEVADA, Explor, 4, 2, 1977, 17-23. The 1874 edition (first published in 1871) is a "glorious * 


failure" in its attempt to reconcile literature and scientific observation. The work is a ^quest for meaning in 
geological formations” that becomes both “a form of autobiography” and a formula for sublime experience. 
King felt that man should imitate biology by seeking to undergo “dramatic and abrupt change" in order to 
reach "ideal purity" in the resulting new creations. B.F.M. 


John Muir 


83-562. Tallmadge, John. John Muir, Emerson and the Book of Nature: The Explorer as Prophet, Explor, 
4, 2, 1977, 1-8. Muir was deeply impressed by Emerson the man and Emerson the essayist. Nonetheless, 
Muir differed markedly from Emerson: while Emerson wanted to go beyond the beauty of nature to "render 
the world transparent," Muir was attracted to natural beauty for its own sake because nature is evidence of 
God, a work uncorrupted by man. His search for God in nature led him away from man to the wilds of 
Alaska. Muir, for this reason, is closer to Thoreau as explorer and writer: "spititual exiles," "they lean 
heavily toward the confessional mode" and "change our angle of vision." Travels in Alaska records the 


movement away from corrupt civilization to an encounter with God in nature: Travels in Alaska is the 


fulfillment of the prophet's duty to reveal his vision to man in order to change the world. B.F.M. 


83-563. Xiques, Donez. John Muir's MY FIRST SUMMER IN THE SIERRA, Explor, 4, 2, 1977, 9-16. 
Combining scientific observation with vivid description, the account is a valuable part of 19th-century 
American Romanticism as well as of exploration literature. Prose analysis of syntax, diction, and imagery 
reveals Muir's mind as it responds to the works of God in nature and seeks man's place in nature. B.F.M. 








Mark Twain 


83-564. Anderson, Carl L. Mark Twain in Sweden: An Interview and Commentary, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 
80-91. Treatment for his daughter, Jean's, epilepsy brought Twain to Sweden in 1899, where his reputation 
asa genial humorist was already established. The interview advanced this feeling as well as allowing Twain 
, to speak on American/English relations, a favorite subject. Jean's therapy was similar to osteopathy, and 
these methods are discussed. The family returned to America, pleased with every aspect of the 
visit. B.C.G. 


83-565. Harris, Susan K. Narrative Structure in Mark Twain's JOAN OF ARC, JNT, 12, 1, 1982, 48-56. 
The main character is not Joan but the narrator de Conte. In his story the tensions of the novel 
(Catholic/anti-Catholic, historical/spiritual, adolescent/adult) are resolved. Like Twain he is both observer 
and evaluator, resolved to his alienation from society, creating a mythical ideal country he substitutes for 
the historical and actual. H.M.M. 


83-566. Kahn, Sholom J. Mark Twain’s “Original Jacobs": A Puzzling Crux, AN&Q, 16, 8, 1977/78, 
121-3. Though it seems that the epithet may have some reference to Jews, even the closest inspection of 
every instance of its use in Twain does not yield a fool-proof explanation of its meaning. A.ID. 


83-567. Regan, Robert. Mark Twain, “The Doctor" and a Guidebook by Dickens, AmerS, 22, 1, 1981, 
35-55. New evidence refutes the charge that Twain's The Innocents Abroad owes a substantial debt to 
Dickens’ 8 Pictures from Italy. Twain did borrow ideas and phrases from the correspondence of Dr. A. 
Reeves Jackson, one of his travel companions in Europe, to aid him in remembering events. Dr. Jackson 
used Dickens’s guidebook to inspire his letters, but Twain never used the doctor's borrowings. J.C. 


83-568. Tenney, Thomas A. Mark Twain: A Reference Guide, First Annual Supplement, ALR, 10, 4, 
1977, 327-412. [This article supplements Mark Twain: A Reference Guide (Boston, G.K. Hall, 1977) with 
books, articles, and reviews for 1960 to 1977 not found in the guide itself. Coverage from the beginning to 
1959 is selective. Arrangement is by year, and alphabetical by author within each year. All entries are 
annotated; further supplements are projected.] B.C.G. 


83-569. Tenney, Thomas A. Mark Twain: A Reference Guide: Second Annual Supplement, ALR, 11, 2, 
1978, 157-218. [Supplements the Author's Mark Twain: A Reference Guide (Boston, G.K. Hall, 1977), 
from 1868 to 1978. Arrangement is chronological and alphabetical by author within each year. All entries 
ere annotated. The first supplement appeared in ALR, 1970-1910, 10:4 (Aut. 1977), 327-412.] B.C.G. 


“See also 83-557. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson 


83-570. Dean, Sharon. Constance Fenimore Woolson and Heary James: The Literary Relationship, MSE, 
7, 3, 1980, 1-9. Woolson’s fiction merits close analysis; James’s indebtedness reflects respect for her 
intricacies. S.W.D. 


i Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Fiction 
Sce 83-709. 
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Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. General 
83-571. Velz, John. The Joseph Crosby Letters: A New Resource for Bibliographers, AEB, 1, 1, 1977, 
7-25. Discovered in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 260 ms letters by Crosby, a bibliophile and editor, 
provide a rich source of material about books and libraries of the 19th-century. His comments on 
Shakespearean books and textual matters are worth the reading. A.ID. 
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Conrad Aiken 


83-572. Harris, M. Catherine. Conrad Aiken, Critical Recognition, 1914-1976, Part I, BB, 34, 1, 1977, ES 
29-34. Though spoken of as an unread" poet, Aiken has stimulated much recent criticism. [Bibliography 


appended.] A.ID. 
83-573. Harris, M. Catherine. Conrad Aiken: Critical Recognition, 1914-1976, Part II, BB, 34, 3, 1977, 
137-40, 156. Continues the list begun BB, 34:1, 1977. A.LD. 


Sherwood Anderson 


83-574. Anderson, David D. Sherwood Anderson and the Editors of TIME, AN&Q, 15 1, 1976/77, 11-12. 
For years Anderson carried on an ambivalent relation with the editors of Time. Time, on the one hand, 
often gave his works poor reviews; on the other hand, his name continually appeared in the columns of the 
magazine, and, after his death, they finally gave him some favourable recognition. A.I.D. 


83-575. Campbell, Hilbert H. Sherwood Anderson's Middle Name, AN&Q, 15, 1, 1976/77, 5-6. led 
Anderson, whose given name at birth was recorded as Lawrence, likely did not have a given middle name. 
On some records he is listed as having a middle initial B., which some have suggested stood for Berton, or 
Burton, or Beal. He at one time took the pseudonym of Beale Anderson, so it is likely he changed his name 
whenever it suited his purposes. ALD. 


83-576. Naugle, Helen H. The Name “Bildad”, MFS, 22, 4, 1976-77, 591-4. The name of Anderson's 
character Bildad Johnson in J Want to Know Why may be scrutinized by anagrammatic dissection and in 
relation to Biblical allusion (Bildad is one of the three friends who try to console Job). Analysis suggests 
how the name augments the story's initiation therne, its expression of the problem of good and evil 
coexisting in human beings, and its search for a father image. The name contributes to the character 
portrayal of the youthful protagonist narrator, acts as an agent for social comment, and most importantly, 
gives an added dimension to the question of life and the why that is the basis of the story. J.A.C. 


83-577. Phillips, William L. The Eclectic Dr. Reefy, AN&Q, 15, 1, 1976/77, 2-4. Dr. Reefy in Winesburg 
Ohio may be Dr. Philip D. Reefy, probably Anderson's father, or Dr. Karl P. Reefy, who was younger than 
Anderson, both graduates of the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. These “eclectics” were € 
considered strange, perhaps grotesques, who refused to be limited to regular medical truths, just as 
Anderson's character allows his truths, written on wadded paper, to harden into little balls, outside himself, 
not inside. A.I.D. 


83-578. Phillips, William L. Emerson in Anderson, AN&Q, 15, 1, 1976/77, 4-5. Anderson's parody of 
Bret Harte, A Story Teller's Story, throws barbs at Emerson, whom he classes with Longfellow, 
Hawthorne and sometimes with Whittier and Howells, and contrasts with Whitman, Lincoln, Twain, 
Crane and London. The latter group he considered free and open whereas the former were dry, saddled with 
conditioned restraint. A.ID. 


83-579. Sutton, William A. Sherwood Anderson's first posthumous "Publication", AN&Q, 15, 1, 
1976/77, 9-11. At his death, Anderson left the rough draft of a play, written for the Free Company; it was 
intended as one of a group attacking foreign propoganda and presenting principles of American Freedom. 
The draft was later completed and revised as Above Suspicion, for presentation May 4, 1941. A.I.D. 


83-580. White, Ray Lewis. Sherwood Anderson and the AMERICAN SPECTATOR Conference: Dicta 
tors and Drinks, AN&Q, 15, 1, 1976/77, 6-9. Editors of the American Spectator, Dreiser, Nathan, Boyd, 
and Anderson held a conference on dictatorship, Oct. 12, 1933. Though proceedings were intended for 
publication, Anderson (Memoirs, ed. White) complained that Dreiser gave himself the best lines. Dreiser 
had offered to "shape up" the transcript. The quality of the comments in the ms gives adequate reason for 
non-publication. A.LD. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of 
Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the 
Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are screened for material dealing 
with American and English literature, world literature in English and related languages, 
and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field 
editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as 
concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express 
the method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the 
journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue 
immediately precedes the abstracts. 
Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page 
number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: 
(1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects 
treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with 
concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and 
their work, it is listed under the authors' names. Anonymous works are listed by their 
titles. The annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names 
of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub- 
categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 


Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


‘Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and 


World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories 
contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in 
which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories 
are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and Regionalism will have such 
sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or Southern litera- 
ture (Regionalism). 








GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative 
Literature, Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other 
Arts, Literature and Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, 
Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, 
Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and 
Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and 
Satire, Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel 
Literature) 

*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed 

in one of the more specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless 
the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 
Britain III. Language (See General IIT) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Modern 
UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature 
written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and 
language: General, Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


‘The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after ` 
1921, and also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was 
produced after 1900. 


ABSTRACTERS 





The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 


Atkinson, David W. (D.W.A.) 
Beene, Lynn (L.B.) 

Bode, Robert F. (R.F.B.) 

Brown, Jeanine Barrett (J.B.B.) 
Budd, John M. (J.M.B.) 

Burch, C. Beth (C.B.B.) 

Butler, Evelyn A. (E.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Carmichael, Jane A. (J.A.C.) 
Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) 

Cosenza, Joseph (J.C.) 

Dessner, Lawrence J. (L.J.D.) 
Doederlein, Sue Warrick (S. W.D.) 
Dust, Alvin I. (A.LD.) 

Fox, Arnold B. (A.B.F.) 

Gannon, Barbara C. (B.C.G.) 
Gotimer, Sister Mary Eugene (S.M.E.G.) 
Holcomb, Kathleen (K.D.H.) 


Horvath, Brooke K. (B.K.H.) 
Huttar, Charles A. (C.A.H.) 
Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) 
Jenkins, Ruth Y. (R.Y.J.) 
Kemnitz, Charles (C.K.) 

Kóster, Patricia (P.K.) 

Maddock, Lawrence H. (L.H.M.) 
McCroskey, Barbara F. (B.F.M.) 
Murray, Heather M. (H.M.M.) 
Northcutt, Mary Jean (M.J.N.) 


‘Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 


Reilly, Edward C. (E.C.R.) 
Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 
Schwerdt, Lisa M. (L.M.S.) 
Searle, William J. (W.J.S.) 
Stroud, Theodore A. (T.A.S.) 
Welch, Barbara A. (B.A.W.) 
Worden, Barbara S. (B.S.W.) 
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George Arms 


83-581. Holder-Salmon, Marilyn. A Checklist of the Writings of George Arms, ALR, 10, 3, 1977, 
307-13. The list is alphabetical under each year, 1939 to 1977, consisting of periodicals, collections of 
essays, books (including reference books), and separately published bibliographies. (Not 


., annotated.) B.C.G. 
Saul Bellow 


|. 83-582. Axelrod, Steven Gould. The Jewishness of Bellow's HENDERSON, AL, 47, 3, 1975, 439-43. 
| Bellow's Henderson, a WASP, exhibits Jewish characteristics in his appearance, behavior at a restricted 
hotel, and friendship with Nicky Goldstein. His suffering turns him from pig farming ("an act of 
desecration") to serving humanity. Henderson symbolizes the "Jewish within an American 
Everyman." D.H.C. 


83-583. Michelson, Bruce. The Idea of HENDERSON, TCL, 27, 4, 1981, 309-24. Henderson the Rain 
King, possibly the least frequently discussed Bellow novel, suggests several simultaneously occurring 
themes. It is a serious study of the elements that shape modern identity, life, and literature. Henderson 
beg Utlimately deals with living with ideas, primarily the idea that nothing can be accepted as truth but that one 
~ must survive at any rate. J.M.B. 


83-584. Nault, Marianne. Humbolt the First, AN&Q, 15, 6, 1976/77, 88-9. Bellow's Humbolt has been 
seen as a portrait of the 1930's writer Delmore Schwartz, though no direct proof was offered. Bellow 
revealed the idea himself in a conversation, reported in the London Times, Jan. 12, 1975. Butthe character 
is not only based on Schwartz, though he is a major component; Humbolt's frame is dressed in trappings 
from other literati. ALD. 


Louise Bogan 


83-585. Couchman, Jane. Louise Bogan: A Bibliography of Primary and Secondary Materials, 1915-1975: 
Part I, BB, 33, 2, 1976, 73-7, 104. Bogan, poet, editor, translator, critic, bas been considered an 
outstanding contributor to American literature. This list excludes items already given in the Library of 
| Congress bibliography. [Selective Bibliography appended.] A.ID. 
| 


| 83-586. Couchman, Jane. Louise Bogan: A Bibliography of Primary and Secondary Materiais, 1915- 


«1975. Part II, BB, 33, 3, 1976, 111-26, 147. This list continues the one begun in BB, 32:2, 1976. A.LD. 


, 83-587. Couchman, Jane. Louise Bogan: A Bibliography of Primary and Secondary Materials, 1915- 
1975, Part III, BB, 33, 4, 1976, 178-81. This list continues those in BB, 33:2 and 3, 1976. A.LD. 





Richard Brautigan 


83-588. Jones, Stephen R. Richard Brautigan: A Bibliography, BB, 33, 1, 1976, 53-9. Critical opinion of 
Brautigan's work has run the gamut from laudatory to scathingly contemptuous. This list gives both 
primary and secondary sources down to late 1975. [Bibliography appended, lightly annotated.] A.I.D. 


Truman Capote 


83-589. Jones, Billie. The Monster in Capote, NOR, 8, 1, 1981, 105-6. In Cold Blood is a development 
and not a departure from A Tree of Night, The Headless Hawk, Master Misery, Shut a Final Door, Miriam, 
and Breakfast at Tiffany's, which explored the "underside of the soul" and focused upon "psychic 
monsters" in people's minds. In Cold Blood realistically explores the “underside of society" and its 
protagonists are real. E.C.R. 


Thomas Carter 


83-590. Kappel, Andrew J. Ezra Pound, Thomas Carter, and the Making of an American Literary 
Magazine, Shenandoah, 31, 3, 1980, 3-22. In 1952, Washington and Lee University sophomore Carter, 
editor of the nascent Shenandoah, wrote Pound for advice, initiating correspondence that continued until 
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Carter's death in 1963. Pound provided Carter with manuscripts, literary connections, support, and ideas 
that lent Poundian biases to the early Shenandoah. As Carter's editorial term concluded, the two men 
planned a new journal, but plans failed with Carter's flagging health. Mutually beneficial, their friendship 
gave Pound the chance once again to educate a young literatus, to influence literary affairs and run a 
journal, and to take a fresh look at himself and his ideas. B.K.H. 


Willa Cather 


83-591. Shelton, Frank W. The Wild Duck images in Willa Cather and Henryk Ibsen, AN&Q, 15, 2, 
1976/77, 24-7. As a newspaper critic, Cather attended many plays, but, as a romanticist, she was not 
particularly sympathetic to realism, though she acknowledged the quality.of writing. Her use of a wild duck 
in O Pioneers! contrasts with that of Ibsen in his play because Cather intends us to see the triumph of the 
Romantic over Realism. A.I.D. 


83-592. Skaggs, Merrill Maguire. Willa Cather's Experimental Southern Novel, MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 
3-14. Cather's last novel, Sapphira and the Slave Girl, experiments with conventional Southern literary 
tradition and form. With characters who reverse clichés about the Southern moral code, juxtaposed scenes 
commenting on one another, a plot corresponding to the curvy, looping “double-S” in the road to Timber 
Ridge, and experiments with point of view, Cather ironically demolishes the mystique of the antebellum 
South. The novel suggests the complexity with which Cather viewed “real-life characters” as well as 
“fictional creations.” C.B.B. 


John Cheever 


83-593. O'Hara, James. INDEPENDENCE DAY AT ST. BOTOLPH'S: The Wapshot Saga Begins, 
MSE, 7, 3, 1980, 20-5. Independence Day at St. Botolph's experiments with the themes and narrative 
details of The Wapshot Chronicle. Sexual conflicts and male journeys of discovery unify both 
works. S.W.D. 


83-594, Swift, John N. Forgiving the World, Shenandoah, 30, 1, 1978, 91-6. (rev. art., John Cheever, The 
Stories of John Cheever, Knopf, 1978). When collected, Cheever's stories redirect the reader's attention 
from plots and characters to his artistic development and gradual accommodation to the world. Detached, 
seemingly objective, emotionally neutral, didactic third-person narrators yield to morally and perceptually 
limited first-person narrators exhibiting not "tough, unforgiving certitude" but "honest confusion." The 
later work's explicit subjectivity, Cheever's "major formal development," permits increased verisimili- 
tude; a sympathetic bonding of narrator, character(s), and reader; and greater "humaneness and humility" 
in accepting an imperfect world. B.K.H. 


Hart Crane 


83-595. Fuchs, Miriam. Poet & Patron: Hart Crane and Otto Kahn, BForum, 6, 1, 1982, 45-51. An 
examination of Crane and Kahn's correspondence shows bow vitally Kahn supported Crane both emo- 
tionally and financially. [Contains a bibliography.] J.B.B. 


E.L. Doctorow 


83-596. Knorr, Walter L. Doctorow and Kleist: “Kohlhaas” in RAGTIME, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 224-7. 
Themes, motifs, and characters in Ragtime are similar to those in the works of a little-known German 
writer, Heinrich von Kleist. It is evident that Doctorow is familiar with and indebted to Kleist.J.A.C. 


Theodore Dreiser 


83-597. Riggio, Thomas P. Dreiser on Society & Literature: The San Francisco Exposition Interview, 
ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 284-94. Dreiser, recognized for his exhaustive observation of American life, shared a 
commitment to political action with many other intellectuals of his time. His definition of national 
development in proportion to technological achievements was from the beginning balanced by his 
assessment of industrial giants. These very conditions are for Dreiser the grounding for literature, wherein, 
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` he asserts, writers must “interpret life," i.e., shape all facets of common experience into a coherent artistic 
whole and thereby “hold up a mirror to nature." [Interview (February 13, 1939) appended] B.C.G. 


W.E.B. Du Bois 


83-598. Moses, Wilson J. The Poetics of Ethiopianism: W.E.B. Du Bois and Literary Black Nationalism, 
WAL, 47,3, 1975, 411-26. Ethiopianism derives its name from Psalms 68:31 and encompasses the themes of 
“Rising Africa” and the “Decline of the West.” The tradition is evident in slave narratives, sermons, songs, 
folklore, and political tracts. Direct and indirect references are expressed in the writings of Henry Highland 
Grant, Alexander Crummell (who inspired Du Bois), David Walker, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Langston 
Hughes (whose The Negro Speaks of Rivers is dedicated to Du Bois), and others. Examination of his 
writings shows Du Bois, a champion of Ethiopianism, also used Western mythological traditions.D.H.C. 


| Stanley Elkin 


83-599. McCaffery, Larry. Stanley Elkin: A Bibliography, 1957-1977, BB, 34, 2, 1977, 73-6. Having 
published since the 1950’s, before he eamed his Ph.D., Elkin has been prolific. He is beginning to come 
into his own by being noticed by iniportant critics. [Bibliography appended.] A.LD. 


x William Faulkner 


83-600. Bassett, John Earl. AS I LAY DYING: Family Conflict and Verbal Fictions, JINT, 11, 2, 1981, 
125-34. Like The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying explores a family's competition for a mother's love, 
and the limitations of verbal acts. These themes intersect when verbal forms are used as a substitute for that 
love when it is denied or lost. Addie both represents this lost reality and is the countervailing force against 
Darl’s (and Faulkner's) acts of verbal substitution. H.M.M. 


83-601. Grossman, Joel M. The Source of Faulkner’s “Less Oft Is Peace”, AL, 47, 3, 1975, 436-8. 
Faulkner, an admirer of Shelley, quotes the phrase “less oft is peace" in Knight’s Gambit and Sanctuary and 
paraphrases it in Light in August. The source of the quotation is Shelley's To Jane: The 
Recollection. D.H.C. 


83-602. Newby, Richard L. Matthew Arnold, The North, and ABSALOM, ABSALOM, AN&Q, 16, 7, 
1977/78, 105. Faulkner in his work seems to allude rather satirically to Arnold's The Function of Criticism 
at the Present Time. He also draws a contrast between a Southern and a Northern climate. A.I.D. 


$3-603. Rio-Jelliffe, R. ABSALOM, ABSALOM! as Self-Reflexive Novel, INT, 11,2, 1981, 75-90. The 
novel explores the relationship between fiction and reality and the transmutation of history into fiction. 
Omission of stylistic markers for narration, blurring of voices and points of view, mirroring, subversion 
and self-criticism contribute to this self-reflexivity. In creating this fictive world Faulkner affirms the 
| freedom and power of imagination. H.M.M. 


83-604. Rollyson, Carl E., Jr. Quentin Durward and Quentin Compson: The Romantic Standard-Bearers 
of Scott and Faulkner, MSE, 7, 3, 1980, 34-8. Faulkner bases Compson on Scott's Quentin Durwood. 
Subjecting his character to a more rigorous examination of chivalric illusions, Faulkner sces historical 
consciousness as the problem, not, like Scott, as the solution. S.W.D. 


83-605. Sterne, Richard C. Why Jason Compson IV Hates Babe Ruth, AN&Q, 16, 7, 1977/78, 105-8. 
Faulkner's comic villain seems, in his hate, to reflect the current rumor that Babe Ruth was at least partially 
Negro. He can vent his hatred at the example and relieve his envy of Ruth's affluence. A.LD. 


83-606. Wilson, G. Jennifer. Faulkner’s “Riposte in Tertio”, AN&Q, 16, 6, 1977/78, 88. The phrase, used 
Ys a chapter head in Unvanquished, is doubtless a duelling term, intended ironically to comment on the 
senseless warfare between Granny and her opponents. A.LD. 


Robert Francis 


83-607. Sherman, Carl E. "Man Working" — Profile of Robert Francis, BForum, 3, 3, 1977, 436-41. 
Francis has led a life of "nature, leisure, and solitude." (Bibliography appended). J.B.B. 
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Robert Frost 


83-608. Abel, Darrel. Robert Frost's SECOND HIGHEST HEAVEN, CLQ, 16, 2, 1980, 78-90. Frost 
deals well with modern man’s problem of finding personal value in a universe that does not assure him a 
place. Man accomplishes his purposes by using Nature in his own designs, even though his understanding 
of Nature is incomplete. Frost shows that man finds his meaning and place through a "self-possession" 
coming from meaningful form imposed by the mind. L.M.S. 


83-609. Fleissner, Robert F. Frost and Tennyson: New Points, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 72-3. Frost said 
that he quoted Arnold more than any other poet; yet if one checks carefully Tennyson must have been his 
favorite. . A.ID. 


83-610. Pearlman, Daniel. A Political Satire Unveiled: Frost's NEITHER OUT FAR NOR IN DEEP, 
Agenda, 17, 2, 1979, 41-63. The unveiling of one of Frost's poems reveals a period of political and artistic 
censorship during the liberal epoch of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The poem disguises an anti-Liberal 
political statement that no American writer could make with impunity. In Frost's poetry of the 30's, tension 
resulted in either bowdlerization of a political viewpoint or in allegorical expression of political bias. The 
ambiguities that critics claim to discover in this poem are actually camouflage. C.K. 


See also 83-295. 
William Gaddis 


"83-611. Strehle, Susan. Disclosing Time: William Gaddis's JR, INT, 12, 1, 1982, 1-14. JR presents two 
visions of time: the public, disjointed "clock" time of the characters, devoid of memory and future; and the 
narrator's personal, unbroken, cyclical “durée”. This reliance on private time in the narration makes JR a 
difficult book to read, but opens up new frontiers for the post-modern novel. Unlike the modernists who 
wished to defeat time in their works, Gaddis celebrates time. H.M.M. 


John C. Gardner 


83-612. Dillon, David A. John C. Gardner: A Bibliography, BB, 34, 2, 1977, 86-9, 104. As a novelist, 
Gardner is analogous to a General Practitioner; he does not concentrate on one aspect, but covers all major 
points. [His criticism and reviews are also noted, along with works of criticism about him.] A.ID. 


William Goyen 


* 
83-613. Duncan, Erika. Come a Spiritual Healer: A Profile of William Goyen, BForum, 3, 2, 1977, ~ 
296-303. Goyen draws upon his East Texas background for his writing. He emphasizes the extraordinary 
within the ordinary. [Bibliography appended]. J.B.B. 


Dashiell Hammett 


83-614. Gulla, George. Detective Fiction and the Holy Grail: THE MALTESE FALCON, BForum, 5, 2, 
1980, 286-93. The Maltese Faicon set the standard for later detective fiction. It incorporated the search as 
evidenced in the Holy Grail legend. J.B.B. 


Will N. Harden 


83-615. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. The Georgia Backgrounds of Will N. Harden's Fiction (With Reprint of 
Harden's essay GEORGIA), ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 71-9. In 1913 Harden began a series of essays with 
American Backgrounds for Fiction, I - Georgia. For nearly 20 years prior to this he used his native Georgia 
in local color stories and regional novels, earmarking them with humor and sound realism. The essay _ 
reprinted here dates from Harden's prime and, like nearly all of his writing, reflects first hand familiarity, It Y 
also sheds light on tbe literary backgrounds of 19th-century Georgia in connection with his work.B.C.G. 


John Hawkes 


83-616. Rosenzweig, Paul. Aesthetics and the Psychology of Control in John Hawkes's Triad, Novel, 15, 
2, 1982, 146-70. Hawkes’s narrators are presented as artistic beings who impose on reality a vision which 
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they pretend is inherent in it. Their objective facade masks their self-serving objectives and distorts the 
reality they profess to capture. The frame through which they see experience establishes a distance which 
eases painful emotions. Their vision of male characters in terms of the father-son dichotomy becomes a 
device through which to exercise control. The opposing views of other characters show that we need not 
accept the views of the narrators. A.B.F. 


f Joseph Heller 


83-617. Crosland, Andrew. Hemingway, Heller, and an Old Joke, AN&Q, 16, 5, 1977/78, 73. It is 
probably coincidental, but Heller gives a joke in Catch-22, which Hemingway had used in The Friend of 


Spain: a Spanish Letter, 27 years earlier. A.I.D. 
Ernest Hemingway 

83-618. Current Bibliography, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 39-40. [This regular feature of HN lists some material 

published in 1978-1981.] D.H.C. 


83-619. Donaldson, Scott. Hemingway Manuscripts: Talks Given at MLA—3. The Case of the Vanishing 
American, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 16-19. Examination of the manuscripts shows Hemingway created the 
confusion over Catherine Barkley's nationality in A Farewell to Arms, Gilford's finish in My Old Man, and 
the man in “stagged trousers” in The Light of the World. An editor or typesetter missed his correction of the 
number of Indians in The Light of the World. Someone, not Hemingway, missed two places when 
changing Mike Adams to Nick Adams in Cross-Country Snow. These and other errors should be clarified . 
in a definitive edition. ` D.H.C. 
83-620. Hagemann, E.R. The Feather Dancer in A WAY YOU'LL NEVER BE, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 25-7. In 
A Way You'll Never Be, Nick Adams suffers his first attack of shell shock at Fossalta di Piave (summer, 
1918) and has a vision of Gaby Deslys (Delys in the story) and Harry Pilcer. Hemingway did not see the 
dancers when he was in Paris in 1918 because they were performing in England. The flamboyant Gaby and 
Pilcer "introduced American dancing." She died in 1920; Pilcer and Hemingway died in 1961.D.H.C. 


83-621. Lawson, Carolina Donadio. Hemingway, Stendhal, and War, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 28-33. Heming- 
way, who admired Stendhal’s writing, included a long passage from The Charterhouse of Parmain Men at 
War. Examination of The Retreat from Caporetta from A Farewell to Arms shows Stendhal possibly 
influenced Hemingway's use of realism when writing about war. Both witnesses to war, they depict the 
@lements of battle: retreating armies, inclement weather, “banal women," coarse language, the need for 
` food and drink, and "the necessity to kill." D.H.C. 


83-622. Lewis, Robert W. Book Reviews, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 36-7. (rev.-art., Gene D. Phillips, Hemingway 
and Film, New York: Frederick Ungar Pub. Co., 1980; Frank M. Laurence, Hemingway and the Movies, 
Jackson: Univ. Pr. of Mississippi, 1981). Both authors discuss the differences between Hemingway in 
fiction and film, are anecdotal, have some errors, and use the Hollywood image to sell their books. The 
Laurence book has greater scope and detail; the smaller Phillips book costs less. D.H.C. 


83-623. Locklin, Gerald, and Charles Stetler. Ernest Hemingway: “Best of all he loved the fall”, HN, 6, 2, 
1981, 20-4. Hemingway's concern for the environment is evident in references to lumbering in In Our 
Time, Big Two-Hearted River (“a veritable wilderness survival and conservation text"), bad and good 
fishing experiences in Out of Season and The Sun Also Rises respectively, Colonel Cantwell's musings in 
Across the River and Into the Trees, and other writings by and about him. In How It Was and letters, Mary 
Hemingway recalls his selective hunting, concern for preserving game for the future, and care for an 
injured owl. D.H.C. 


83-624. Martin, Lawrence H., Jr. Stories That Can't Be Hung: Miss Stein's Use of "Inaccrochable", HN, 
6, 2, 1981, 34-5. Gertrude Stein's comment in Hemingway's Miss Stein Instructs, A Moveable Feast, that 
Up in Michigan is inaccrochable is curious. The word means unpublishable, a fitting adjective for her own 
Q.E.D. and The Making of Americans. She thought his work unpublishable because of sexual explicitness; 
he thought her Americans was repetitious. D.H.C.. 
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83-625, O'Brien, Matthew. Baseball in the THREE DAY BLOW, AN&Q, 16, 2, 1977/78, 24-6. Two 
characters discuss Heinie Zim, a baseball player; the name refers to Henry (Heinie) Zimmerman, who 
made a disastrous play in the 1917 World Series. Later they refer to a train wreck which actually occurred 
July 11, 1911. By using these items Hemingway gains realism, but also symbolically underscores other 
fictive disasters of the story. A.LD. 


83-626. Reynolds, Michael S. Hemingway Manuscripts: Talks Given at MLA—1. Words Killed, 
Wounded, Missing in Action, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 2-9. Textual changes, intentional and unintentional, present 
problems to future editors of standard editions of Hemingway's works. Problems in The Sun Also Rises 
include name changes (“Henry James’ bicycle" to “Henry’s bicycle," Roger Prescott to Roger Prentiss, and 
Joseph Hergisheimer to Hoffenheimer), errors in chronology, deletion of the Hillaire Belloc incident 
(which later appears in A Moveable Feast), errata, and deletion of improper words such as shitty, balls, and 
nearly bitch. When A Farewell to Arms was published in Scribner's Magazine, numerous changes were 
made with and without Hemingway's approval. Restoration was not made in the book format. D.H.C. 


83-627. Spilka, Mark [a], and Warren Beck [b]. Correspondence: Warren Beck Revisited [a]; Mr. Spilka's 
Probiem; A Reply [b], MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 245-69. [The two critics have argued for different approaches to 
reading literary works, in particular Ernest Hemingway's The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber, for, 
over 20 years. Beck’s essay The Shorter Happy Life of Mrs. Macomber, appeared in MFS, 1(Nov.1955), 
28-37. Spilka commented on it in The Necessary Stylist: A New Critical Revision, MFS, 6:4 (1960-61), 
283-97. In MFS, 21:3 (Aut. 1975), 363-85, a response to both Beck’s original essay and Spilka’s 1960-61 
reply appeared.] [a] Spilka, who sees Mrs. Macomber's shot as a psychologically determined accident, 
maintains that relevant stylistic observations from an author's works help in interpreting a specific work. 
[b] Beck maintains that a given work should be considered autonomously and that Mrs. Macomber shot at 
the buffalo, not her husband. J.A.C. 


83-628. Tavernier-Courbin, Jacqueline. Hemingway Manuscripts: Talks Given at MLA—2. The Manu- 
scripts of a MOVEABLE FEAST, HN, 6, 2, 1981, 9-15. Letters, a false reference to A Farewell to Arms, 
and the absence of direct statements by witnesses or Hemingway indicate that his purported discovery of 
forgotten papers, supposedly the inspiration for A Moveable Feast, is fictitious. Examination of the 
manuscripts shows few textual borrowings from the early papers. Editing by Mary Hemingway and L.H. 
Brague, Jr., is not extensive. Hemingway's revision falls into three categories: "clean chapters," heavily 
reworked chapters, and the much rewritten preface and last chapter. Four chapters (On Writing in the First 
Person, Ford, Fitzgerald/Football Game, and Larry Gaines) were not published. D.H.c.& 


See also 83-554. 
Robert Herrick 


83-629. Franklin, Phyllis. Robert Herrick's Post- War Literary Theories and WASTE, ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 
275-83. Waste, usually neglected by scholars, nonetheless offers three new literary trends that Herrick, by 
the 20's, had deemed vital. To autobiography, psychology, and allegory or parable he added the possibility 
of solving some of the problems of modem life. In Waste the protagonist's life is presented, his mental 
landscape charted — against an allegoric background involving a successful quest for self- 
knowledge. B.C.G. 


John Hollander 


83-630. Parisi, Joseph. Homing In, Shenandoah, 30, 4, 1979, 99-107. (rev.-art., Robert Penn Warren, 
Now and Then: Poems 1976-1978, Random House, 1978; Philip Levine, Ashes: Poems Old and New, 
Atheneum, 1979; Philip Levine, 7 Years from Somewhere, Atheneum, 1979; John Hollander, Spectral ¥ 
Emanations: New and Selected Poems, Atheneum, 1979). “Though diverse in background, sensibility, 
and poetic voice,” all three poets share a moral interest “in place, personal (and American) history, and last 
things,” searching “early landscapes” through memory for meaning. Warren finds “messages of lasting 
import” in pastoral childhood memories. levine, unable to share Warren's optimism, likewise explores 
temporal themes, attempting to reconcile himself with his problematic hometown, Detroit. Hollander 
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shares themes and subjects with both poets but is “more various and self-conscious,” more stylish, learned, 
virtuostic, and, therefore, difficult. B.K.H. 


Irving Howe 


83-631. Greenberg, Sandra. Fiction and Society: An Interview with Irving Howe, BForum, 5, 4, 1981, 
» 534-40. Trying to follow the masters of the Modern period overwhelms newer writers, making finding a 
direction for their writing difficult. The decline of the avant-garde movement and belief in socialism affect 
this contemporary movement. (Bibliography of Howe's works appended). J.B.B. 


David Jackson 


83-632. McClatchy, J.D. DJ: A Conversation with David Jackson, Shenandoah, 30, 4, 1979, 25-44. 
[Jackson recounts his life with James Merrill and the parts he played as medium, subject, and collaborator 
in the composition of Merrill's trilogy (The Book of Ephriam, Mirabell: Books of Number, and Scripts for 
the Pageant). He discusses using a Ouija board and hypnotism to contact spririts who dictated the trilogy's 
content, his and Merrill's reactions to their mystical experiences and to the spirits’ “dictées,” relations with 
and nature of these spirits, the resultant poems and his characterization tberein, and his feelings upon the 


< trilogy's completion.] B.K.H. 
Robinson Jeffers 

83-633. Books in Print: Robinson Jeffers, RIN, 57, 1980, 3-5. [This item lists 15 books by Jeffers and 18 

books on Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


83-634. Judith Anderson Letters and Memorabilia, Tor House, RJN, 56, 1980, 45-7. [The item lists 
photographs, letters, and clippings contributed by Dame Judith Anderson to the Tor House Foundation in 


1979. J.H.Ro. 
83-635. Brophy, Robert J. Jeffers Scholarly Resources: University of Maryland, RIN, 58, 1981, 35. [This 
item lists six letters and two postcards.] J.H.Ro. 


83-636. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Letters to Hazel Pinkham, RIN, 56, 1980, 7-44. [This 
item includes 24 letters written by Una Kuster (eventually Una Jeffers) to Hazel Pinkham, a life-long 
friend. The letters reveal details of Una's early life with Robinson Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


f 83-637. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers correspondent: Letters to Hazel Pinkham: 1921-1925, RIN, 57, 1980, 
6-26. [This item continues the correspondence (see AES, item 83-636)]. J.H.Ro. 


83-638. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Letters to Hazel Pinkham: 1926-1932, RIN, 58, 1981, 
18-32. [This item continues the correspondence (see AES, items 83-636, 83-637)]. J.H.Ro. 


83-639. Kafka, Robb, and Michael Mooney. Jeffers Scholarly Material, Small and Minor Holdings, RIN, 
56, 1980, 47-52. [This item is an expansion and correction of the entries in American Literary Manuscripts, 
2nd ed., Athens, Georgia: Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1977.] J.H.Ro. 


83-640. Rodgers, Covington. Jeffers Scholarly Resources: Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Columbia 
University, RIN, 58, 1981, 32-4. [This item lists the Jeffers holdings and makes special reference to the 
Teffers correspondence in the enormous Random House archive.] J.H.Ro. 


83-641. Schwab, Arnold T. “The Robinson Connection": New Jeffers Letters, RIN, 57, 1980, 26-35. [The 
article discusses the relationships between Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robinson Jeffers, and Craven 
Langstroth Betts, and includes the four surviving letters from Jeffers to Betts.] J.H.Ro. 


83-642. Zaller, Robert. The Birth of the Hero: Robinson Jeffer's THE TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY, 
RJN, 58, 1981, 5-16. [The article was excerpted from The Cliffs of Solitude: A Reading of Robinson 
Jeffers.] In his play Jeffers reworks the Aeschylean trilogy Oresteia to make it the first part of his own 
trilogy, which continued with Dear Judas and At the Birth of an Age. Jeffers’s Clytemnestra, unlike 
Aeschylus's, is the protagonist through most of the play, and his Orestes, confused and morally uncertain, 
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kills his mother on command of the gods. Electra then becomes the ruler and Orestes goes off to die. The 
play is not an adaptation of Aeschylus, but "a reinterpretation in light of modern consciousness." J.H.Ro. 


Meridel Le Seur 
83-643. Duncan, Erika. Writing and Surviving: A Portrait of Meridel Le Seur, BForum, 6, 1, 1982, 25-36. 
[Meridel Le Seur discusses her life and writing. Contains a bibliography.] J.B.B. 
Philip Levine 
See 83-630. 
Jack London 


83-644. Forrey, Robert. Jack London: The Cult and the Legend, MFS, 22, 4, 1976/77, 595-9. [This letter 
is a response to the journal's Jack london issue, particularly the introduction by Earle Labor: MFS, 22:1 
(1976), 3-7 [see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 82-2070]. It is followed by Labor's rebuttal (see AES, 26:1 
(1983), item 83-645)]. The Jack London issue of MFS has a self-congratulatory tone and an uncritical 
stance. Earle Labor and his protégé Howard Lachtman defend London's reputation and continue to 
promote his image as an extraordinarily virile adventurer against the supposed neglect of the critical 
establishment and Freudian analyses. Like London's widow Charmian, they avoid suggestions that 
London was an alcoholic and his death a suicide. London was tragically trapped by his legend during his 
lifetime, and can be served best by liberating his work from the cult of personality. J.A.C. 


83-645. Labor, Earle. London and the “Jackobites”: A Modest Demurral, MFS, 22, 4, 1976/77, 599-602. 
[This rebuts a letter from Robert Forrey concerning the Jack London issue of MFS, particularly Earle 
Labor's introduction: MFS, 22:1 (1976), 3-7 (see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 82-2070)]. It is unfair for Forrey 
to label the MFS Jack London issue as self-congratulatory and uncritical. The articles by Marie Ahearn (pp. 
73-84) [see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 82-2067], Jon Pankake (pp. 37-49) [see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 
82-2073], and Nataniel Teich (pp. 85-99) [see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 82-2076] are evidence of different 
points of view. The essay by Clarice Stasz (pp. 51-71) [see AES, 25:3 (1982), item 82-2075] on 
biographers speaks cogently to the issue at the heart of Dr. Forrey's complaint. In regard to London's 
alleged alcoholism and suicide, both are highly problematic. Howard Lachtman, a respected collegue, is 
not my protégé. Like Forrey we both deplore the two-dimensional caricature of London. J.A.C. 


83-646. Sarotte, G.M. Animalité, homoérotisme et androgynie chez Jack London [Animality, Homoero- 
ticism and Androgyny in Jack London], RANAM, 11, 1978, 98-108. Jack London's hero is always the 
“great blond beast", contrasted with the villainous “beast of the abyss”. Both are compared with contrasting 
animals, since, as a Socialist, London was conscious of the bestiality underlying civilization. His favorite 
was the wolfhound, part dependent dog, part independent wolf, and the mutual devotion of man and dog 
was emphasized, as a transference for homosexual devotion between men. Of fine physique himself, he 
described with admiration the bodies of his heroes, and all his life sought for the ideal companion, stressing 
this fact even to his fiancée. His novels describe the vain search. Despite his virility, the hero is 
androgynous; indeed the boyish woman whom London married was a substitute companion. (In 
French) D.M.J. 


Robert Lowell 


83-647. Bayley, John. Lowell and Hólderlin: A Note and Suggestion, Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 30-3. The 
effect of Lowell's later poems comes from an apparent relaxation of the taut forensic style used in his earlier 
poems. The later poems sound as if they are a different type of poetry altogether, a poetry closer to the sense 
of loss which Hólderlin records, a poetry that celebrates his own particular type of joy and the sensation that 
what is reserved from "us" can still be apprehended through poetry. Like Holderlin's mysterious and 
simple questions, Life Studiés purges mere intentness, and its low-key artifice leaves the questions 
unanswered. C.K. 


83-648. Corcoran, Neil. lowell RETIARIUS: Towards THE DOLPHIN, Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 75-85. 
Lowell's poetry rejects lyric perfection, refusing to console or satisfy in any of the ways the liberal tradition 
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teaches us to expect from great art. From the sequence of poems initiated in Notebook and culminating in 
The Dolphin Lowell's argument against form becomes the focus of thematic attention. Symbol assuages 
the need for form without denying the preoccupation of contingent formlessness. C.K. 


| 83-649. Perloff, Marjorie. Fearlessly Holding Back Nothing: Robert Lowell's Last Poems, Agenda, 18,3, 

1980, 104-14. Day by Day should be regarded as an eulogy for the poet cast in heartbreaking form and dark 
, matter, and for a phase in American poetry. For the experimental poets of today, Lowell becomes the 
| repisitory of a tradition that seeks to escape personality. His last poems project a sense that there is more to 
| poetry than the complex self or patient analysis of the past. Lowell knew when he wrote his last poems that 
| his center of gravity no longer reflected the center of gravity for his age. C.K. 


83-650. Prunty, Wyatt. Allegory to Causality: Robert Lowell’s Poetic Shift, Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 94-103. 
Lowell’s stylistic shift reflects a cognitive shift which extends beyond matters of taste, psychology, and 
politics. He understood that the world is indeterminant rather than deterministic, and he created a 
paradoxical poetry increasingly determined by modes of thought replacing the function of myth. The later 
poems reflect a reduction in the horizon of a known past and expected future. He managed his experience 
and narrowed the possibilities of a transcendent world to the probabilities of an historical world. C.K. 


ke 83-651. Rosenthal, M.L. Our Neurotic Angel: Robert Lowell (1917-77), Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 34-45. 
Lowell shaped his poetic education and tested his political and religious principles with the strength to 
‘expose his psychological conflicts and weaknesses.- In this way Lowell represented his intellectual 
| generation. The dramatic force and lyricism of his poetry resides in its irony, which carries to an extreme 
the sense that private life embodies national life. At the end Lowell made a poetic universe out of purely 
private matters and created a music from the body of his own grief. C.K. 


83-652. Slesinger, Warren. The Notebook as Poetry: The Post-Prematurity of Robert Lowell, BForum, 4, 
3, 1979, 535-40. Lowell's style merged formal and informal elements, but he never achieved real 
effectiveness. J.B.B. 


83-653. Tillinghast, Richard. Reading through Robert Lowell's Enigmas, Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 86-93. 
Lowell engaged the questions that concern every person capable of reflection: the nature of man, love, sex, 
the family, politics, time, life and death. But he did so with a daunting obscurity and pessimism. Yet his 
poetry contains considerable hope, humor, and compassion. The complexity of his vision grows from a 
supple thought process enigmatic in its mirroring of his conclusions concerning the nature of 
existence. C.K. 


83-654. Ward, J.P. But Lowell He Did Not Take: A Secing of Self and History, Agenda, 18, 3, 1980, 
| 63-74. The poet wrestled with his own mode of apprehension of outward signs. Lowell's historic- 
hermeneutic interprets actual, unique occasions of intention that have to do with America, the society of 
unconnected individual acts. The poet's involvement in the public domain effectively teaches and 
demonstrates the value of academic literary criticism. C.K. 


83-655. Williamson, Alan. The Reshaping of WAKING EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, Agenda, 18, 3, 
1980, 47-62. Lowell associated his formal style with politics and a surrender to inward exaltation. The late 
changes in the poem over-extend the principle of substituting public for private material and account for the 
growth of the poem. A poem merely interesting in the beginning emerged as the great protest poem against 
the Vietnam war. C.K. 
Alison Lurie 
, 83-656. Jackson, David. An Interview with Alison Lurie, Shenandoah, 31, 4, 1980, 15-27. [Lurie talks 
poout friends, college days, her book in progress (The Language of Clothes), teaching young writers, 
| writing as an occupation and avocation, literary success and the role of luck in that success.] B.K.H. 


Norman Mailer 
83-657. Aldridge, John W. An Interview With Norman Mailer, PR, 47, 2, 1980, 174-82. Mailer's choice 
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John P. Marquand 


83-658. Cole, Robert Reed. Money and Happiness in the Novels of John P. Marquand, BForum, 6, ], 
1982, 37-44. Marquand's characters reacted to social situations rather than to their own inner struggles. 
(Contains a bibliography.] J.B.B. 


Judith McCombs 


83-659. Peters, Robert. The MacDonald-Eddy Syndrome: Judith McCombs’ Poetry, WHR, 35, 2, 1981, 
153-7. rev.-art., Judith McCombs, Against Nature: Wilderness Poems, Dustbooks, 1979). In the MacDo- 
nald-Eddy Nature Poetry Syndrome nature acts as a female safety valve where men, specifically poets, 
display emotions which they normally hide from living persons. McCombs, however, unlike her male 
conterparts, opposes romanticization of nature, satirizing pampered campers and exposing pathetic 
fallacies. Realistic and unsentimental, McCombs's poetry does not discard "transcendental possibil- 
ities." W.J.S. 


James Merrill 


83-660. Moffett, Judith. ^1 HAVE RECEIVED FROM WHOM I DO NOT KNOW / THESE LETTERS. 
SHOW ME, LIGHT, IF THEY MAKE SENSE. ”, Shenandoah, 31, 2, 1980, 35-74. [Moffett presents an 
“annotated pony” to Merrill's Scripts for the Pageant intended “to make the Lessons easier to follow" while 
offering critical asides "about them and the poem in which they appear." After placing Scripts in the context 
of Merrill’s trilogy, Moffett summarizes, explains, and critiques sequentially each of the work's sections, 
introducing members of the cast and defining their emblematic roles; outlining Merrill's format; describing 
plot, setting, tone, content, symbolism, overall intent; charting the development of arguments, topics, 
themes (the prophetic and revelatory "lessons"); analyzing the problem of reconciling revelation with 
aesthetic requirements; discussing the nature and function of formal and stylistic features; and detailing 
matters of readability and content affecting reader comprehension and valuation. } B.K.H. 


See also 83-632. 


Thomas Merton 


83-661. Kramer, Victor A. Thomas Merton's THE GEOGRAPHY OF LOGRAIRE: An Introspective 
Journey, Explor, 5, 1, 1977, 15-27. This work combines an examination of Merton’s own spiritual journey -. 
with an exploration of Western man’s inability to understand (and his need to destroy in order to dominate) 
other cultures. Merton's work is divided into four cantos: “South,” racial myths in the American South and 
in Africa; "North," Western man's flight from reality; “East,” Western misunderstanding of the East; and 
“West,” purposeless "American activity" and the treatment of the American Indians. B.F.M. 


Frank Norris 


83-662. Graham, Don. Frank Norris and 'Les Jeunes:' Architectural Criticism and Aesthetic Values, ALR, 
11, 2, 1978, 235-42. Norris and the five aesthetes known as "Les Jeunes" shared the opinion that much of 
San Francisco's architecture of the 1890's was inferior, and a revolution in taste was possible to effect 
through a definition of bad work, and the establishment of positive aesthetic principles. The values of “Les 
Jeunes”simplicity, naturalness, and harmony - correspond to Norrís's theory on the construction of a novel. 
Such a commonality of opinions suggests a strong fine arts connection between Norris and "Les 
Jeunes." B.C.G. 


83-663. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr. Frank Norris: a Biographical Essay, ALR, 11, 2, 1978, 219-34. Norris's 
image in his novels is that of a rebel whose work expresses his iconoclast nature and dark humor. Personal 
acquaintances and choric posthumous praise contradict this image. A reconciliation between the two views 
is perhaps possible if we consider that The Octopus and The Pit bracketed his death; that to write, Norris 
stirred himself to a fever pitch wherein he worked frantically; and that in 1902 he stood on the threshold of 
many maturities. B.C.G. 
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83-664. Tatum, Stephen. Norris's LAUTH and Lemattre's ON THE TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD, ALR, 
11, 2, 1978, 243-8. Norris's Lauth and Lemattre's On the Transfusion of Blood share many parallels, 
including discussion of medical procedures, the nature of life, and reversion. But unless Norris came upon 
the earlier work, published 20 years before and translated in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, it is not 
likely that there was a direct connection between the two stories. By 1893, Lemattre's work, along with 
similar writings, had carried the subject of blood transfusion throughout the intellectual climate of the time, 
leaving the concept available to Norris's imagination. B.C.G. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


83-665. Park, Sue Simpson. A Study in Counterpoint: Joyce Carol Oates's HOW I CONTEMPLATED 
THE WORLD FROM THE DETROIT HOUSE OF CORRECTION AND BEGAN MY LIFE OVER 
AGAIN, MEFS, 22, 2, 1976, 213-24. This piece of experimental fiction, like most of Oates's works, has 
received little critica! attention, although they have abundant possibilities for critical development. In this 
Story structure, imagery, motifs, and verbal echoes successfully create for the reader the experience of 
living in the protagonist's mind. J.A.C. 


Flannery O'Connor 


83-666. Leamon, Warren. THB HABIT OF BEING: LETTERS OF FLANNERY O'CONNOR, WHR, 
35, 2, 1981, 177-9. (rev.-art., ed. Sally Fitzgerald, Vintage Books, 1980). O'Connor's letters reveal the 
paradoxical detachment of a human being with a serene attitude to the every day world as well as an intense 
devotion to the mission and perspective of the Catholic Church. Her major intention is to make grace 
operate credibly for readers O'Connor thought were without faith. Her detachment has a dark side: an 
insensitivity to others while she is defending the Catholic Church and the South, a harshness lessened by a 
concern for the spiritual difficulties of others. The letters provide an insight into a writer who, by focusing 
on the vast human drama, creates a fiction which transcends her personal suffering and that of the South as 
well. W.J.S. 


Eugene O'Neill 


83-667. Mayberry, Robert. Sterile Wedding: The Comic Structure of O'Neill's HUGHIE, MSE, 7, 3, 
1980, 10-19. Hughie's comic structure celebrates life despite its bleakness. Erie's symbolic death and the 
Night Clerk's rebirth achieve comic circularity, a sterile union. S.W.D. 


Robert M. Pirsig 


83-668. Plank, Robert. ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE: The Voyage as a 
Quest for Self-Discovery, Explor, 5, 2, 1978, 33-43. Zen and Goethe’s ErikGnig are mutually illuminat- 
ing. In both works the father is the embodiment of the author, therefore, the “ghost” that threatens each 
child is the father's fantasy, not the son's. Both fathers travel with their sons in an attempt to "save" them; 
ironically (because a “self-discovery” journey can only be partially successful) the fathers only realize the 
dangers threatening their sons; they do not recognize that the dangers orginate within themselves. Travel 
literature's “hidden meaning" is the attempt at self-discovery that is necessarily only partially success- 
ful. B.F.M. 


Sylvia Plath 


83-669. Evans, William R. Bell Jars: Plath and Holmes, AN&Q, 15, 7, 1976/77, 105-7. Plath's Bell Jar 
may owe its title and some of its ideas to Oliver Wendell Holmes. Esther Greenwood, whose first name 
alludes to a star and her second to wood which is cut down before mature, is leading a claustrophobic life 
Feymbolized by the confines of the jar. Holmes describes a jar like Plath's symbolic one and tells of its use 
for an experiment in his Autocrat. Undoubtedly Plath read Holmes. A.LD. 


Ezra Pound 


83-670. Kappel, Andrew J. The Reading and Writing ofa Modern PARADISO: Ezra Pound and the Books 
of Paradise, TCL, 27, 3, 1981, 223-46. During his time at St. Elizabeth's hospital Pound lived primarily 
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with ideas from which came Rock-Drill and Thrones. These works are his attempt to poetically define 
paradise and, though their complex structure, lead the reader on the path of study Pound took. As 
autobiographic record Pound's works are a poetics of will, the shaping of a plan rather than the registering 
of event. J.M.B. 


See also 83-590. 


Thomas Pynchon 


83-671. Seed, David. Order in Thomas Pynchon's ENTROPY, INT, 11, 2, 1981, 135-53. Pynchon’s story 
foreshadows his later work and shows how the concept of entropy can be applied to human behaviour. Each 
floor of the apartment building where the story takes place reveals a different definition of entropy: the 
“heat-death” of the universe (Callisto’s hot-house); a measure of the amount of energy in a system not 
available for work (Mulligan's party); a measure of the efficiency of a communication system (Saul’s 
apartment). Humour, the provision of alternate viewpoints, and a use of musical references and fungal 
form to establish order and symmetry, prevent a serious commitment to Callisto’s “heat-death” theory. It is 
difficult to establish Pynchon's actual point of view, except as a confirmation of the relativity of 
perception. H.M.M. 


Philip Rahy 


83-672. Lasch, Christopher. Modernism, Politics, and Philip Rahv, PR, 47, 2, 1980, 183-94. Rahv was 
uniquely independent of intellectual fashion. He criticized American literature's lack of penetration into 
history, politics, collective experience. Rejecting Stalinism and American literary chauvinism, he had little 
energy left for anything else. To him modernism brought together art and history. His Collected Works (ed. 
Porter, Dvosin) fails to show his development, lacks some important essays. The modernist movement 
contained potential for the post-modernist attack on mind; the avant-garde now leads the masses in 
consumption. E.B. 


Margaret Randall 


83-673. Semeiks, Jonna Gormely. Margaret Randall: Reticent Revolutionary, AN&Q, 16, 1, 1977/78, 
8-10. Randall, poet, journalist, translator, editor and publisher, is a quiet revolutionary; yet she has been 
politically active and effective in Central America. In her autobiography, Part of the Solution: Portrait of a 
Revolutionary (1973), she seems very reluctant to give us insights into her personality; instead she 
concentrates on external events. A.ID. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


83-674. Anderson, Wallace L. The Letters of E.A. Robinson: A Sampler, CLQ, 16, 1, 1980, 51-62. The 
collected letters of Robinson will establish a more detailed and accurate chronology of his life and work and 
a more accurate reading of previously published collections of his letters which contain excised letters, 
significant misreadings, and incomplete chronologies. The collection will also help establish dates of 
composition and publication of some poems, give additional insight into his methods of work, artistic 
theories, and philosophy. Since some of the letters refer to lost or discarded materials and variants of 
published poems, the collection can illuminate the poet's creative process. L.M.S. 


83-675. Crowder, Richard. Robinson's TRISTRAM and the American Reviewers, CLQ, 16, 2, 1980, 
123-32. Robinson's popular poem attracted many reviewers who found it both superior and inferior to 
Victorian treatments of the legend, better than Robinson's Merlin and Lancelot, intense and vigorous, and 
marvelous in its blank verse. They remarked on Robinson's drawing Isolt of Brittany out of the background 
and on the irony in the role of time, and disagreed over the theme, the usefulness of the cerebration, the | 
diction, and in their final judgements. L.M.S. 


83-676. Donaldson, Scott. Robinson and Music, CLQ, 16, 1, 1980, 63-72. Robinson knew a great deal 
about music and used this knowledge throughout his work from The Children of the Night (1897) through 
Tristram (1927) to embody images, convey metaphors, aid characterizations, and lend structure. L.M.S. 
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83-677. Joyner, Nancy Carol. What Ever Happened to TRISTRAM? CLQ, 16, 2, 1980, 118-22. 
Robinson's Tristram, neglected today, was once considered the supreme poem of a significant poet. 
Scholarship on it breaks down into source studies, comparisons with other treatments of the legend, and 
- analysis of the poem. Little attention has been given to the language, image patterns, narrative point of 
view, or attitude toward religion. L.M.S. 


Paul Rosenfeld 


83-678. Levenberg, Diane. Paul Rosenfeld and the Erotics of Art, BForum, 5, 4, 1981, 525-33. Paul 
Rosenfeld chose criticism as a "balance between the abstract and the real." He wrote from a love of art and 
made criticism a literary art. He tried to make "knowledge lyrical and saluatory, or to make lyricism wise." 
He saw sexual liberation as allowing artists to express their real selves. Tragically, although he understood 
the trends of the post-depresssion period better than anyone, he refused to compromise to remain "in 

style.” J.B.B. 


Phillip Roth 


83-679. Blues, Thomas. Is There Life After Baseball? Philip Roth's THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 
AmerS, 22, 1, 1981, 71-80. Because baseball offers America a pastoral innocence and permanence that has 
no connection to a daily reality, the novel's theme really concerns Americans' inability to distinguish 
between past and present. Roth creates an outrageous third major league to free us from our belief in false 
myths. Roth also includes a personal theme found in his other works: although truth destroys a myth, life 
still proceeds unaltered. J.C. 


J.D. Salinger 


83-680. Lettis, Richard. Holden Caulfield: Salinger's “Ironic Amalgam”, AN&Q, 15, 3, 1976/77, 43-5. 
Names are carefully constructed to carry meaning in Salinger's work. Holden Caulfield might mean one 
who holds in the caul field; that is, one who prevents children from growing up, keeping them in the womb 
in a pre-natal state. Holden fears maturation; he wants the children not to be born into adulthood. A.I.D. 


83-681. Stoltz, Craig. J.D. Salinger's Tribute to Whit Burnett, TCL, 27, 4, 1981, 325-30. Salinger's last 
published work, Epilogue: A Salute to Whit Burnett, 1899-1972, was published in 1975 but was probably 
written ten years earlier. While a tribute to Burnett, Salinger's teacher, the piece also contains Salinger's 
thoughts on reading and writing. J.M.B. 


Leslie Marmon Silko 


83-682. Jahner, Elaine. The Novel and Oral Tradition: An Interview with Leslie Marmon Silko, BForum, 
5, 3, 1981, 383-8. Silko's work, especially her novel Ceremony, shows traditional Native American 
values—the land, family, tradition. J.B.B. 


Jean Stafford 


83-683. Flagg, Nancy. People to Stay, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 65-76. [Flagg's previously unpublished 
1976 memoir of Stafford's stay with the author and her husband, Robert Gibney, during the winter of 1953 
at their Virgin Islands home "tends to prove" Flagg's theory that "Jean died bythe hands of experts" insofar 
as, when under doctors' care, "she trusted too much in their power, and failed to use astonishing powers of 
her own."] B.K.H. 


83-684. Moss, Howard. Jean: Some Fragments, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 77-84. [A series of uncon- 
ynected recollections characterizes Stafford, describing her friendship with Moss, times the two spent 
together, her likes and preoccupations, relations with others and feelings towards friends, her writing and 
high literary standards.] B.K.H. 


83-685. Oates, Joyce Carol. The Interior Castle: The Art of Jean Stafford's Short Fiction, Shenandoah, 30, 
3, 1979, 61-4. Nonexperimental, Stafford wrote "reflective, obsessively analytical, compulsively self- 
conscious” stories in the “’conventional’ fictional mode” of her time: intelligent, sensitive observers— 
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“trapped inside their own heads" yet "never morbid or self-pitying" though “eerily elegiac”—assemble 
with urbane irony "sharply-observed" details from the past and present to lead each story to a concluding 
epiphany. Little remains mysterious in stories always subdued and “exquisitely wrought," yet occasionally 
too self-conscious, too artificial, over-written, arch, clichéd. B.K.H. 


83-686. Sheed, Wilfrid. Miss Jean Stafford, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 92-9. (Profiling “the real Jean” 
behind "the Lowell-to-Liebling-to-dowager mask," Sheed ponders Stafford's funeral, the toli life took on 
her, how people and events shaped her, and the nature and meaning of salient personality traits. Unhappy, 
misunderstood often—but always “wonderful company"— Stafford “may not have liked what she got 
[from life], but in some curious way she got what she wanted...") B.K.H. 


83-687. Stafford, Jean. Some Letters to Peter and Eleanor Taylor, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 27-55. [In 12 
gossipy letters written between 1940 and 1943, Stafford discusses daily life with and without Robert 
Lowell in Baton Rouge, New York, Monteagle (Tennessee), Damariscotta (Maine), and at Yaddo; her 
health and Lowell's incarceration; friends and acquaintances (including Katherine Anne Porter, the Tates, 
Kappo Phelan, and Randall Jarrell). Amid recounted opinions (her own and others's) of various literati, 
Stafford offers occasional comments on her and Taylor's writing.] B.K.H. 


83-688. Strauss, Dorothea. Jean Stafford, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 85-91. [This memoir of a friendship 
recalls Stafford as person and writer, recounts last visits with the ailing author, and briefly characterizes her 
stories as permeated by disappointment “medicated” by wit and stoicism, vision checked by 
honesty.] : B.K.H. 


83-689. Taylor, Peter. A Commemorative Tribute to Jean Stafford, Shenandoah, 30, 3, 1979, 56-60. 
(Encomium "given by Peter Taylor, on November 13, 1979, at the National Academy and Institute of Axts 
and Letters, New York City".) A private person, Stafford disdained literary careerism, the "show biz" side 
of literary life. She taught, reviewed, and appeared publicly "on the platform" only when needing money or 
pressured by friends. A good writer who constantly worked hard to improve, she desired public "attention 
and respect" only for her work. B.K.H. 


Gertrude Stein 


83-690. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. Gertrude Stein and Cubist Narrative, MFS, 22, 4, 1976-77, 543-55. Cubist 
and cubistic may be questionable literary terms, yet using Wylie Sypher's definition of cubism (Rococo to 
Cubism in Art and Literature, New York: Random House, 1960, 269ff.) and adapting it to any art form 
which studies its own processes without recourse to representational reality, the term may be applied to 
Stein. An examination of the shifting styles in Three Lives (1908), the successive juxtapositions of 
referential ground in Lucy Church Amiably (1931), and the rapid summaries in Ida (1941), show how 
Stein's hand in them becomes a form of research and reveals how her cubist orientation forces the reader to 
analyze the elements of narration by abstraction and rearrangement. J.A.C. 


Sec also 83-624, 711. 
Wallace Stevens 


83-691. McCann, Janet. Wallace Stevens' ESTHETIQUE DU MAL, Section X, AN&Q, 15, 8, 1976/77, 
111-13. The poem, containing allusions to Baudelaire, shows Stevens's debt to the French poet, whom 
Stevens hails as a forerunner of realism. A.LD. 


See also 83-295, 701. 
Ronald Sukenick é 


83-692. Trachtenberg, Stanley. The Way That Girl Pressed Against You on the Subway: Ronald 
Sukenick's Real Act of the Imagination, INT, 12, 1, 1982, 57-71. Modernists see the source of fiction in 
consciousness or perception, but Sukenick finds it in the ongoing flow of experience. A consideration of 
the storytelling situation frames his narratives. Fictive invention is displaced from the centre of the story to 
this frame. H.M.M. 
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Peter Taylor 


83-693. Williamson, Alan. Identity and the Wider Eros: A Reading of Peter Taylor's Stories, Shenandoah, 

30, 1, 1978, 71-84. Taylor's stories illustrate "the triumphs of the wider Eros"— Eros as a force of social 
cohesion, of human communion—and “the problems and dangers it poses for the individual identity." The 
stories are classifiable as comedies (communion attained without loss or damage to individuality), 
“problem plays" (“the wider extensions of love" involve the exclusion or destruction of “some person ... 
feeling or human potentiality”), and romances (loss or limitation imaginatively accepted and transcended). 


Such a perspective on Taylor's work supplements, not supplants, usual readings. B.K.H. 
Barbara Tuchman 

83-694. Carley, James. Interview with Barbara Tuchman, BForum, 5, 2, 1980, 220-3. Parallels between 

the 14th and 20th centuries can be shown using A Distant Mirror as a focal point. J.B.B. 


Robert Penn Warren 


83-695. Shepherd, Allen. The Great American Polymath, MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 53-9. (rev.-art., Richard 
Gray, Robert Penn Warren: A Collection of Critical Essays, Spectrum Books, 1980; William Bedford 
Clark, Critical Essays on Robert Penn Warren, G.K. Hall, 1981). More than half of Richard Gray's 16 
collectd essays are outdated, four of them available previously in another collection. Gray slights Warren's 
short fiction, poetry, and drama. Clark's volume; which will suit an undergraduate class, a graduate 
seminar, or "Warrenites at large," divides into four parts: a review of the critical literature; 20 reviews from 
1930 to 1979; an interview; nine articles and essays, two-thirds of which are from the 70's. Clark also 
suggests further topics for investigation. The two volumes are complementary. C.B.B. 


83-696. Wilkie, Everett C., Jr. Robert Penn Warren's 1973 Literary Award, AN&Q, 16,9, 1977/78, 140. 
In 1973 Warren received an award from the Univ. of South Carolina, not the Univ. of Southern California. 
The error rises from the identical initials for both universities. A.I.D. 


83-697. Winchell, Mark R. Robert Penn Warren's BROTHER TO DRAGONS: Irony and the Image of 
Man, MissQ, 35, 1, 1982, 15-24. Brother to Dragons, 25 years in the writing and revision and central in 
Warren's canon, exemplifies the Adamic motif and ultimately suggests its concomitant doctrine of the 
Fortunate Fall. À verse dialogue between a fictive Thomas Jefferson and an alter ego for Warren, R.P.W., 
becomes a "spiritual odyssey" resulting in a philosophical synthesis for both characters. The poem balances 
'the visions of the optimistic Jefferson and the cynical R.P.W. C.B.B. 


83-698. Young, Thomas Daniel. Assessing Robert Penn Warren's Literary Achievement, MissQ, 35, 1, 
1982, 41-52. (rev.-art., James H. Justus, The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren, Louisiana State Univ. 
Pr., 1981). Warren accomplished much in criticism, scholarship, fiction, poetry, and drama, but hís most 
lasting achievement is his poetry. Several "basic concerns" manifest themselves in Warren's fiction and 
poetry: man's alienation from God and Nature and his subsequent attempts to find order and impose form 
on the creation, the artist's need to define “expectations,” and the loss of innocence and the eternal struggle 
to regain it. C.B.B. 


See also 83-630. 
George Savary Wasson 


83-699. Bennett, Jacob. George Savary Wasson's Approach to Dialect Writing, AS, 54, 2, 1979, 90-101. 
G.S. Wasson is a comparable writer of dialect literature to J.C. Harris. A review of Wasson's correspond- 
ece on dialect matters provides a brief list of many phonological, morphological, and lexical dialect 
features that Wasson collected and used. L.B. 


Edmund White 


83-700. McClatchy J.D. Barogue Inventions, Shenandoah, 30, 1, 1978, 97-8. (rev.-art., Edmund White, 
Noctumes for the King of Naples, St. Martin's, 1978). Forgetting Elenais a ritual tragi-comedy of manners 
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“finally about style itself." Nocturnes explores "the textuality of experience," moving from “ritual to 
romance.” The “You” addressed is "the Other within us and abroad”: “the self's own past" or soul, the 
muse, the reader wooed by White's baroque style. B.K.H. 


William Carlos Williams 


83-701. Green, David L. THE COMEDIAN AS THE LETTER C, Carlos, and CONTACT, TCL, 27, 3, 
1981, 262-71. Wallace Stevens, in the persona of Crispin in The Comedian as the Letter C, warns Williams 
against too strenuously seeking to formulate a new American poetry based on American life. Later in his 
career Williams concentrates more on Imagination but still believes in the invention of new form. J.M.B. 


Marguerite Young 


83-702. Duncan, Erika. The Literary Life—And How It’s Lived. A Reminiscence with Marguerite Young, 
BForum, 3, 3, 1977, 426-35. Many writers influenced Young. Using the same themes and images, her 
poetry is a strong feature of her prose. (Bibliography appended.) J.B.B. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Bibliography 


83-703. Myers, Carol Fairbanks. Supplement to A BIBLIOGRAPHIC INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AMERICAN LITERATURE OF 1930’s AND THE BACKGROUNDS: Black American Literature, BB, 
34, 2, 1977, 68-72. This list supplements previous ones for the period, which often exclude black writers. 
[Bibliography appended. } A.1.D. 


83-704. Silet, Charles L.P. An Annotated Checklist of Articles and Books on American Little Magazines, 
BB, 34, 4, 1977, 157-66, 208. Bibliographies of articles and books about little magazines in America are 
here supplemented. [Bibliography appended. ] A.I.D. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


73-705. Aaron, Daniel. Fictionalizing the Past, PR, 47, 2, 1980, 231-41. Current novelized histories seek 
popular and lucrative subjects in the “visible past.” Styron's The Confessions of Nat Turner is all too 
topical. Vidal's Burr, more adroit than deep, possesses relevance and force. Charyn's The Franklin Scare 
neither cheapens nor sentimentalizes characters. Doctorow's Ragtime pandars to American taste for gossip 
in high places. Coover's The Public Burning, a study in the excremental grotesque, shows how people i 
wake from private nightmares into history's nightmare. Washington-based romans-à-clef have little 
literary substance but may offer clues to some future historian. E.B. 


83-706. Mallon, Thomas. The Novel on Elba, Shenandoah, 31, 4, 1980, 95-100. (rev.-art., Mary 
McCarthy, Ideas and the Novel, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980). McCarthy's study, aggressively 
partisan, opposes the moral relativism of modernist fiction and champions the classical novel of ideas, the 
realistic novel of moral social commentary. Though flawed, her study reminds us correctly that reading the 
best fiction is "a dangerous, infecting thing" and makes us feel what modernism has cost both us and the 
novel, Her opinions warrant comparison with those of John Barth, John Gardner, Robert Kiely, and C.P. 
Snow. B.K.H. 


83-707. McKenzie, James. Pole- Vaulting in Top Hats: A Public Conversation with John Barth, William 
Gass, and Ishmael Reed, MFS, 22, 2, 1976, 131-51. [This article is a nearly verbatim transcript of a 
conversation among these three authors and the audience at the sixth annual Univ. of North Dakota Writers , 
Conference in Mar. 1975. Discussions included the relationship between the writer and reader; the writer’ 
use of myth; the writer’s technique of sometimes imposing an arbitrary complexity on the structure of a 
work; the author’s involvement in translating a novel into film; the idea of the novel as a perception; and the 
relationship of land and setting to characters and their motivations] J.A.C. 


83-708. Russell, Robert. No Leisure for Lies, No Time for Fictions, BForum, 3, 3, 1977, 565-9. 
Non-fiction and television are replacing fiction in America. J.B.B. 
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83-709. Stronks, James B. Supplements to the Standard Bibliographies of Crane, Dreiser, Frederic, Fuller, 
Garland, London, and Norris, ALR, 11, 1, 1978, 124-33. [To the standard bibliographies of these writers, 
it appends additions, revisions, and corrections.] B.C.G. 


See also 83-478. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


83-710. Lavery, David L. The Eye as Inspiration in Modern Poetry, NOR, 8, 1, 1981, 10-13. According to 
Maurice Merieau-Ponty’s phenomenological theory the eye is the source of creativity. Wallace Steven's 
Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, Wendell Berry's To the Unseeable Animal, and Hart Crane's The 
Marriage of Faustus and Helen, and The Bridge prove that the modern poets' inspiration evolves from the 
movements of the physical eye. E.C.R. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Prose 


83-711. Adams, Timothy Dow. The Mock-Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, AN&Q, 16, 1, 1977/78, 
10-12. Stein mentions that her book is patterned after Robinson Crusoe, that curious confusion of fictional 
and non-fictional form. The Biography is more nearly an autobiography of Stein by Stein, rather than a 
biography of Toklas by Stein. To assess the work properly, one must separate tangled skeins of fiction and 
non-fiction, since the reader's mind-set is different for each form. The work should be called "mock 
Autobiography," a form being used increasingly by modem writers. A.LD. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


83-712. Springer, R. Tensions du couple dans le Blues [Marital Tensions within the Blues]. RANAM, 11, 
1978, 109-24. Most blues treat of marital problems and are permeated with distrust. Women usually 
become financially independent by prostitution, though the ideal of respectability depends upon a 
reasonable level of prosperity. The constrasting ideal of reputation consists, for the male, in numerous 
sexual conquests, possibly encouraged by the period of slavery. The origins of stress are partly financial, 
partly racial. Through imagined violence, the blues exorcize actual violence, but they also maintain the 
norms of the social group. Finally, they help the black to survive in a hositle environment. Apparent 
amorous complaints are often an oblique social protest, with “she” changing inconspicuously to “they” in 
the course of the song; thus threats against the unfaithful lover are disguised threats against whites. D.M.J. 


See also 83-32. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa General 
83-713. Armstrong, Robert Plant. African Literature Today, BForum, 3, 1, 1977, 6-12. The literary world 
began in the 60’s to recognize African literature. A great potential exists there. J.B.B. 
AUSTRALIA 

Patrick White 


83-714. Garebian, Keith. The Desert and the Garden: The Theme of Completeness in VOSS, MFS, 22, 4, 
1976-77, 557-69. For White's protagonist Voss and counterpoint character Laura Trevelyan, the desert and 
the garden are both literal and metaphoric environments, serving as symbolic polarities of experience. The 
Fdesert, most strongly associated with Voss, and the garden with Laura, are complementary symbols. 
Although traditionally the garden represents the progress of civilization, in this novel the desert and garden 
are transformed—it is the desert which provides an environment of abstract strength which confirms and 
makes character. An examination of the relationship and significance of garden and desert shows that 
metaphysical progress comes from intense trial. The geography of desert and garden ends in the knowledge 
of the soul. Similarities exist between the myth of Voss and Friedrich Neitzche's Zarathustra. J.A.C. 
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Margaret Atwood 


83-715. Cameron, Elspeth. Margaret Atwood: A Patchwork Self, BForum, 4, 1, 1978, 35-45. A poet and 
novelist, Atwood "views character as a series of transformations in ... persona who, chameleon-like, 
enable the inner 'self' to survive." She uses many images from science. (Bibliography appended).J.B.B. 


83-716. Rubenstein, Roberta. SURFACING: Margaret Atwood's Journey to the Interior, MFS, 22, 3, 
1976, 387-99. This novel includes many of Atwood's motifs—the elusiveness and variety of being and 
nature; the significance of personal and collective heritage; the search for a location in time and place; the 
brutalizations and victimizations of love; drowning; and surviving. The search for a father and the sense of 
a symbolic journey underline the novel’s mythical implications. Images of death and disease, drowning, 
and abortion signify self-destructiveness in contemporary life and the incomplete development of the self. 
A pictograph described by the protagonist synthesizes the motifs. Iliness, a metaphor of the human 
condition, in modem civilization is curable only by the journey of self-discovery, down and through the 
divided self to the wholeness of archaic consciousness and back. J.A.C. 


Morley Callaghan 


83-717. Bartlett, Donald R. Callaghan’s “Troubled (and Troubling)” Heroines, UWR, 16, 1, 1981, 60-72. 
Contrary to general critical opinion, Morley Callaghan's heroines are “enigmatic rather than stereotyped.” 
Marion Gibbons, Peggy Sanderson, Carla Caneli, Lisa Tolen, and Gina Baster possess a mystery that 
attracts and disturbs the heroes, and produces a tension "essential to art." Contrary to the egoism of 
Callaghan's heroes, they represent a "modern" concept of love that rejects submission and assimilation for 
independence and mutual caring. D.W.A. 


Robertson Davies 


83-718. Brown, Russell M., and Donna A. Bennett. Magnus Eisengrim: The Shadow of the Trickster in 
the Novels of Robertson Davies, MFS, 22, 3, 1976, 347-63. The older, tragic view of life in Canadian 
- literature has been replaced by a comic vision, like the trickster's. His presence responds to a recent loss of 
belief in the providential universe, indicates an underlying sense of flux and chaos, and makes the problem 
of Job central. The trickster, related to the shaman and the shadow, represents an escape, an anti-Job. 
Davies's new trilogy, Fifth Business (1970), The Manticore (1972), and World of Wonders (1975), was 
influenced by Carl Jung's essay, On the Psychology of the Trickster Figure. Davies's character Martin 
Eisengrim reveals how the Canadian artist views his society now. It shows a new emphasis on individual 
freedom and personal survival, replacing social stability and selfless sacrifice. J.A.C. 


Marian Engel 


83-719. Hutchinson, Ann. Marian Engel, Equilibriste, BForum, 4, 1, 1978, 46-55. Engel has difficulty 
resolving her Puritan past and celebrated present. Her works reflect this conflict. (Bibliography 
appended) J.B.B. 


David Godfrey 
83-720. New, W.H. Godfrey's Book of Changes, MFS, 22, 3, 1976, 375-85. That changes occur in the 
many versions of Godfrey's first book of stories, Death Goes Better with Coca-Cola, is significant. 
Recurring contrasts and sets of metaphors involving rituals and games provide commentary on North 
American societies in the 1960's. Themes include speech, art, and ritual cultural violence. Godfrey is 
concerned about the ease with which a culture can be lost through the presence of a neighboring power as he 
explores the changing Canadian-American interconnections. The Press Porcépic (Erin, Ontario, 1973) 
edition of the stories includes a visual series of 14 hexagrams from I. Ching which indicate all things are 
undergoing continual alteration, and the pattern of development and processes of change are impor- 
tant. J.A.C. 





Jack Hodgins 


83-721. Jeffrey, David L. Jack Hodgins and the Island Mind, BForum, 4, 1, 1978, 70-8. Hodgins uses 
Vancouver Island as the setting for his novels and stories. His works deal with tbe thin line between reality 
and imagination. J.B.B. 


Margaret Laurence 


83-722. Davidson, Arnold E. Cages and Escapes in Margaret Laurence's A BIRD IN THE HOUSE, 
UWR, 16, 1, 1981, 92-101. The struggle “to come to terms with unsettling memories” is a basic theme of 
Laurence's short story collection A Bird in the House (1970). In the title story, Vanessa begins to 
understand the constraining circumstances of her childhood by understanding similar “captivities” in her 
father's life. Illustrative of the entire volume, it presents a double perspective: Vanessa's perception of an 
event as a young girl and her “more comprehensive retrospective assessment” as an adult. D.W.A. 


83-723. Thomas, Clara. The Wild Garden and the Manawaka World, MFS, 22, 3, 1976, 401-11. 
Laurence’s Manawaka works, especially The Diviners (1974) which tells of Morag Gunn’s journey 
towards self-acceptance and its accompanying affirmation and integration, reveal the author’s vision. 
Underlying all her fiction is the search for a home, the journey of a stranger in a strange land, the seeking of 
the outsider for his true place in the tribe of man. This quest is signified by the spiritual piligrimages of her 
characters and reinforced by her language. The garden and island pattern is a central mythological 
signature, with both connoting shelter and sanctuary. Laurence’s integration of her own personality and 
pilgrimage of the spirit can be discerned in the Manawaka cycle. The constancy of her quest is signified by 


her patterning of language. J.A.C. 
Alice Munro 


83-724. Macdonald, Rae McCarthy. A Madman Loose in the World: The Vision of Alice Munro, MFS, 
22, 3, 1976, 365-74. Although modified and complicated, Munro's vision is consistent. She sees tension 
between two sets of values and presents two ways of seeing two worlds. Considered in detail, Dance of the 
Happy Shades, the title story of the volume that won the Governor General's Award for Fiction in 1968, 
provides a valuable introduction to her works. Recurring motifs of idiots, madmen, and suicides are 
prominent, and her characters are placed outside society's norms and divided into the accepted and the 
rejected. External deformities and violence describe unseen disfigurations of the world. The price of 
division for both sides is loneliness and pain. Which group suffers most is not important: neither offers the 
other kindness or encouragement but suspicion and hate. J.A.C. 


Mordecai Richler 


83-725. Ower, John. Sociology, Psychology, and Satire in THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ, MFS, 22, 3, 1976, 413-28. The ambivalent relationships of the Montreal Jewish culture to the 
English and French-Canadian cultures indicates that assimilation is neither possible nor worthwhile. For 
the Jew, family and ghetto are related to the mother and so are psychological wombs from which the male 
must free himself to achieve manhood. Duddy never completely escapes. Richler's vision is dark and 
satiric. Survival and success without higher ethical and cultural values are crippling. He sees those who are 
soft and weak as morally shabby and condemns intellectuals on the same grounds. A central dilemma, how 
to reconcile the necessities of an evil world with ethics, is reflected in his complex attitude towards his 
protagonist, which oscillates between sympathy and disapproval, achieving a balanced antithesis. J.A.C. 


x Canada Bibliography 


83-726. Ferres, John H. Criticism of Canadian Fiction since 1945: A Selected Checklist, MFS, 22, 3, 
1976, 485-500. [The checklist is a guide to research in principally English-Canadian fiction since 1945. 
Part I consists of bibliographies, indices, and dictionaries; Part II, books and articles of general criticism 
and history; and Part HI, criticism, including unpublished theses and dissertations, of 16 leading 
writers.] J.A.C. 
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Canada Fiction 
83-727. Bentley, D.M.R. A Short Guide to Canadian Fiction, BForum, 4, 1, 1978, 160-3. [A discussion of 
resources for approaching Canadian literature.] J.B.B. 
Canada General » 
83-728. Fischman, Sheila. The "Watchdog" Writers of Québec, BForum, 4, 1, 1978, 113-18. Since the 
early 50's Québec writers have used their writings for political outlets. J.B.B. 


83:729. Moss, John. Invisible Nation, MFS, 22, 3, 1976, 341-5. Canada is often disregarded by others, 
especially Americans, yet it is in the forefront of nations whose traditions are taking on separate shapes. 
This special issue of MFS will legitimize their own literature to some Canadians, alert American and other 
readers to the merits of Canadian literature, and illuminate an obscure tradition. Only recently has 
Canadian literature come into its own, making it possible to see patterns that have led to the design of 
Canadian tradition as it is presently perceived and to an emerging vocabulary suitable to its changing and 
burgeoning status. Writers are pursuing identity, which is inseparable from moral consciousness in tbe 
Canadian context. [This issue is divided into two parts, "The English Voice" and "The French 
Voice."] J.A.C. 


id 
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IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


83-730. Hutchings, William. "The Unintelligible Terms of an Incomprehensible Damnation”: Samuel 
Beckett's THE UNNAMABLE, Sheol, and ST. ERKENWALD, TCL, 27, 2, 1981, 97-112. Though 
Beckett's The Unnamable is an unprecendented literary achievement, there are precedents for certain 
aspects of it, particularly regarding Christian allusion and imagery. The realm of The Unnamable 
resembles the biblical land of the dead, Sheol, which is isolated from God and man. There is also a relation 
between the corpse in St. Erkenwald and the Unnamable. J.M.B. 


James Joyce 


83-731. Benstock, Shari, and Bernard Benstock. Narrative Sources and the Problem of ULYSSES, JNT, 
12, 1, 1982, 24-35. Our vocabulary for narrative (eg. voice) shows critical reliance on the concept of teller 
and listener, which breaks down in sections like “Aeolus”. Kenner's "Uncle Charles Principle" allows for 
mingling of voices and perspectives but is inadequate when faced with disruptions, visual elements, noises : 
and processes. Rather, it is subject which controls the narrative, through style indirect libre. H.M.M. 


83-732. Gandolfo, Anita. A Portrait of the Artist as Critic: Joyce, Moore, and the Background of THE 
DEAD, ELT, 22, 4, 1979, 239-50. Speculation about Moore’s influence on Joyce focuses on The Untilled 
Field, which Joyce disdained. He favoured Vain Fortune, which mirrored his own artistic predilections; 
and its realism, conclusion, and theme of a young artist’s struggle occur in The Dead. More pronounced is 
the relationship to Moore’s Celibates, in which physical celibacy is a metaphor for spiritual sterility. 
However, these are less direct sources than elements absorbed into Joyce’s imaginative 

experience. H.M.M. 


83-733. Tobin, J.J.M. Joyce and Palestrina, AN&Q, 16, 3, 1977/8, 39-40. Joyce was fascinated with 
names and dates, especially those which coincided with him, personally. Perhaps he noted that Palestrina's 
complete name, in some versions, contains an Aloysius, a name he shared. A.ID. 


William Butler Yeats 4 


83-734. Argoff, N. Jeanne. Yeats's Innovations in the Ballad Form, CLQ, 16, 2, 1980, 106-17. By the 
1930's Yeats's writings demonstrate his awareness of not only structural features of the various ballad 
forms but of the intangible qualities of each tradition. He writes innovative ballads in Last Poems using 
traditional devices but in a more sophisticated manner as he attempts to bridge the gap between himself and 
his national audience. These ballads gain strength from interaction between the impersonal, communal 
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ballad form and the unique personality of the speaker or from a vivid character standing out from the spare 
form of the ballad vehicle. L.M.S. 


83-735. Levine, Herbert J. The Inner Drama of Yeats's FOUR PLAYS FOR DANCERS, CLQ, 16, 1, 
1980, 5-18. Although Yeats's plays are not usually read as autobiography, Four Plays for Dancers reflects 
his spiritual history, for each play contains a central dilemma in his life and helps him work through private 
problems. At the Hawk's Well fills Yeats's need to project a daimonic self-image; The Dreaming of the 
Bones stems from his guilt and loneliness after the Easter Rising; and The Only Jealousy of Emer helps 
Yeats cope with the problems in his new marriage. The last play, Calvary, is not autobiographical in the 
same way but shows Yeats reaching out to Christ as a fellow martyr and prophet. L.M.S. 


83-736. Peterfreund, Stuart. THE SECOND COMING and SUSPIRA DE PROFUNDIS: Some Affinities, 
AN&Q, 15, 3, 1976/77, 40-3. Yeats's poem bears a few striking verbal parallels with Part I of the De 
Quincey work, referring to the death of his sister, besides sharing thematic development. A.I.D. 


See also 83-405. 
Ireland Fiction 


83-737. Beckett, J.C. The Irish Writer and his Public in the Nineteenth Century, YES, 11, 1981, 102-16. 
-The Irish writer is unique because he has potentially a much larger public outside his country than within it, 
a fact which influenced his work. Examination of 19th-century periodicals shows a rise in distinctively 
Irish content over the 18th-century periodicals. The Irish novel became a recognized genre largely due to 
the rise in the Romantic movement. The emergence of a group of Irish Catholic writers was a unique feature 
of this period. Late in the century, there was a revival of distinctively Irish drama. B.S.W. 


Ireland General 


83-738. O’Brien, George. In Search of an Audience: Notes on the Progress of Irish Literature, 1891-1941, 
YES, 11, 1981, 117-26. During this period, intense cultural life supplemented politics. The cultural 
activists who succeeded Parnell were different in their emphasis on the unique power of the word. Yeats, 
Joyce and O'Faoláin all criticized nationalistic literature and its ideals and limitations in different 
ways. B.S.W. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Katherine Mansfield 


83-739. Meyers, Jeffrey. Katherine Mansfield: A Bibliography of International Criticism, 1921-1977, 
BB, 34, 2, 1977, 53-67. Mansfield, wife of Murry, has received increasing attention by critics, particularly 
the French, but many pieces are difficult to locate, especially those published in New Zealand. [Bibliogra- 
phy appended. ] A.I.D. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Olive Schreiner 

83-740. Haynes, R.D. Elements of Romanticism in THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM, ELT, 24, 2, 
1981, 59-79. There are many Romantic elements in this novel (the wisdom of the child, need for a simple 
life, primacy of deeply felt individual experience, existence of a spiritual dimension underlying the natural) 
and nature is shown as a unifying life force. Wuthering Heights is an especially strong influence.H.M.M. 


ZIMBAWE 
R Doris Lessing 


83-741. Fuoroli, Caryn. Doris Lessing’s “Game”: Referential Language and Fictional Form, TCL, 27, 2, 
1981, 146-65. In her works from The Golden Notebook on, Lessing tries to transcend the limitations of 
language as a basis of knowing and of fictional representation. Unlike Briefing, The Golden Notebook 
offers no resolution of this problem, but it does present a critique of language while retaining an awareness 
of the complexities of referential language. J.M.B. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The 
University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth : 
number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are . 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph 
as concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the 
thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major implications. 
Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The 
abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or 
monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the 
title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbrevia- 
tions in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 

Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, 
not page number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major 
types of entries: (1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly 
and (2) ‘subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract 
deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors' 
names. Anonymous works are listed by their titles. The annual index not only 
cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of tbe authors of the 
articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, 
and World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of 
categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) 
in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used 
with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particu- 
larism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, 
Comparative Literature, Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, 
Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, Literature and Society, 
Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Print- 
ing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 


` General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour 


and Satire, Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, 
Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be 
placed in one of the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings 
unless the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General IIT) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a 
literature written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on 
English literature and language: General, Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, 
Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 

The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was 


written after 1921, and also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of 
whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABSTRACTERS 


The following abstracters have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studie 


Aithal, S.K. (S.K.A.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 


for this issue: 








Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography, 1,2-4; 2,1-4 (1977-78) 

American Literature, 47,4; 48,1 (1976) 

Amerikastudien, 25,1-4; 26,2-4 (1980-81) 

American Speech: A Quarterly of Linguistic Usage, 57,3 (1982) 

Black American Literature Forum, 11,3-4; 15,3 (1977, 1981) 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 60,1,2; 61,1 (1977-78) 

Christianity and Literature, 31,4 (1982) 

Centennial Review, 22,1 (1978) 

Chaucer Review, 14,3,4; 15,1; 16,1,2 (1980-81) 

Clio: A Journal of Literature, History and the Philosophy of History, 
8,1,2; 9,1-3; 10,1,2; 11,1 (1978-81) 

Colby Library Quarterly, 15,1-4 (1979) 

Conradiana, 12,3; 14,1,2 (1980, 1982) 

Cambridge Quarterly, 8,2,3; 9,1,2 (1978-80) 

The Critical Review, 22 (1980) 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 10,3 (1979) 

Etudes Anglaises, 30,2,3 (1977) 

Essays by Divers Hands, 40 (1979) 

English Literature in Transition, 22,3; 23,2,4; 24,1; 25,2 (1979-82) 

Esquire, 98,4 (1982) 

Greyfriar, 18 (1977) 

Hemingway Review, 1,] (1981) 

Henry James Review, 2,1-3 (1980-81) 

Indian Literature, 21,1,5,6; 22,3,4,6; 23,5,6; 24,1,2,4,6; 25,3 (1978-82) 

Journal of English & Germanic Philology, 77,3,4; 79, 1-4 (1978, 1980) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 43,4 (1982) 

Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 24,4; 25,2,4; 26,2,4; 27,2,4 (1977-80) 

The Keats-Shelley Memorial Association Bulletin, 29 (1978) 

Literature and Psychology, 31,1 (1981) 

The Lion and the Unicorn, 4,2 (1980/81) 

Language and Style, 10,1-3; 11,1-4; 12,1-4; 14,1 (1977-79, 1981) 

The University of Southern Florida Language Quarterly, 18,1/2; 

19,1/2; 20,1/2 (1979-81) 

Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, 9-14,16,17 (1978-81) 

Lost Generation Journal, 6,1 (1979) 

Melus, 5,1,2 (1978) 

Milton Quarterly, 10,1 (1976) 

New England Quarterly, 54,2-4; 55,1 (1981-82) 

The Newberry Library Bulletin, 6,9,10 (1978-79) : 

Poe Studies, 10,2; 11,1,2; 12,1,2; 13,1,2; 14,2 (1977-81) 

Princeton University Library Chronicle, 40,1-3 (1978/79) 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
93,2,3,5; 94,1 (1978-79) : 

Psychoanalytic Review, 69,1 (1982) 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, 64,1,3,4; 65,1,4; 67,1,3; 68,1 (1978-82) 

Research in African Literatures, 13,1,2 (1982) 

Renascence, 31,4; 32,1-4 (1979-80) 

Revista de Occidente, III, 1-4,8,17; 2; 6 (1975-77, 1980-81) 

Salmagundi, 55 (1982) 





Studies in American Fiction, 7,2 (1979) 

Scottish Literary Journal, 5,1,2; 6,1,2; Supplement 6,10,11 (1978-79) 
Seahorse: The Anais Nin/Henry Miller Journal, 1,1 (1982) 

The Shaw Review, 22,1 (1979) 

Studies in English Literature, 22, 1 (1982) 

Studies in the Humanities, 8,1,2; 9,1 (1980-81) 

Studies in Romanticism, 20,4 (1981) 

Studies in the Literary Imagination, 15,1 (1982) 

Studies in Contemporary Satire, 7,1 (1980) 

Theatre Survey, 21,1,2 (1980) 

Thomas Wolfe Review, 6,2 (1982) 

University of Cape Town Studies in English, 11 (1981) 

Under the Sign of Pisces: Anais Nin and Her Circle, 11,2 (1980) 

The University of Windsor Review, 14,2; 15,1/2 (1979-80) 

The Victorian Newsletter, 57 (1980) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 12,13,17,18 (1979, 1981-82) 

Wascana Review, 14,2; 15,1,2; 16,2 (1979-80, 1982) 

Zeitschrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 27,3,4; 28,1,2 (1979-80) 
Zagadnienia Rodrajow Literackich, 23,1 (44) (1980) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Bibliographies 
83-742. Oggel, L. Terry, and Rosalie Hewitt. Index to Reviews of Bibliographic Publications, 
1976, AEB, 1, 4, 1977, 277-436. [Bibliography of more than 1500 reviews of more than 730 
publications which appeared in 1976. The main index is an author and editor-as-author index. 
There is a subject index keyed to the author index.] A.ID. 


Education 


83-743. Barrett, Edward. Intent and Practice in Kenneth Kock's WISHES, LIES, AND DREAMS 
and ROSE, WHERE DID YOU GET THAT RED? L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 93-104. Kock's books 
present a creative method for teaching children to use their own wishes and dreams to write and 
appreciate poetry. His audience consisted of students who totally lacked a familiarity and 
background of poetry. Students should learn the ideas of poetry first and the terminology and 
technical aspects later. J.B.B. 


Literary Theory 


^ 83-744, Cebik, L.B. What is Philosophy of Literature? Clio, 9, 3, 1980, 435-55. Penetration into 


language, difficulty in describing literature by analogy to other arts, and increasing specialization 
in the humanities warrant treating the philosophy of literature as an independent area of inquiry. 
Argumentative philosophy in literature, study of philosophical ideas in literature, and literary 
criticism belong outside this area. Despite problems in neat classification, philosophy of literature 
should examine physical, structural, aesthetic, and epistemic properties of works clearly literary 
in nature. M.S.W. 


83-745. Fowler, Roger. The Referential Code and Narrative Authority, Lang&S, 10, 3, 1977, 
129-61. Roland Barthes's S/Z encourages reflection on several aspects excluded from traditional 
stylistics: the constructive role of the reader; the coded, or generatively conventional, nature of 
the components of a text; and the text's reliance on ideological touchstones drawn from a defined 
culture. One priority for theoretical research is the construction of a formalized text-grammar, 
sorting out the logical relationships among these aspects. Formalist approaches in linguistics and 
criticism are inadequate to deal with the subject. In literary criticism ''point of view” is one of a 
range of questions which need to be illuminated by reinterpretation within a general theory of 
discourse; and 'generic sentences' are one of several constructions which need intensive descrip- 
tive study as determinants of discoursal structure. S.K.A. 


83-746. Frow, John. System and Norm in Literary Evolution: For a Marxist Literary History, 
Clio, 10, 2, 1981, 155-81. ‘The process of literary evolution occurs in contradictory ways, 
discontinuously through production of deviant texts and continuously through reproduction of 
literary norms. Formalist theory fails in viewing defamiliarization as isolated and spontaneous. A 
“break” in the norm can never transcend ideology; it can only be partial and itself historically 
conditioned. Class control of the means of cultural production determines the criticality of a work 
in a class society. M.S.W. 


83-747. Gervais, David. Stories of Real Life, CQ, 9, 1, 1979, 56-64. The objections of Santayana 
and others to biographies about artists are not well taken, but biographers do face serious dangers 
of overwhelming readers with details, sickening them with adulation, or uncritically perpetuating 
earlier interpretations. In our age ‘‘the sleuth has been ennobled,” with the result that biogra- 
phers have increasing opportunities to produce character analyses rivaling the novel as an art 
form. T.A.S. 


83-748. Hinde, Thomas. The Novelist as Victim, EDH, 40, 1979, 101-16. High, The Day the Call 
Came, Generally a Virgin are examples of how the story evolves from the technical form of the 
book. “The success of an experimental novel ... depends finally ... on its guts, on the real feelings 
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about real experience which also go into it. It is only when the experimental novel or style match 
these, when it is the best possible ... way to communicate them, that the frontiers of the medium 
will be truly and successfully extended.” I.B.B- 


83-749. Kramer, Lawrence. Ocean and Vision: Imaginative Dilemma in Wordsworth, Whitman, 
and Stevens, JEGP, 79, 2, 1980, 210-30. Among the sublime objects thought capable of disorienting 
human consciousness, the ocean appears to have been the most ubiquitous, creating an effect 
Freud called the ‘‘oceanic feeling." Many poets felt this ''loss of the self in a great whole" but 
with varying responses: Byron manipulates the symbol with confidence, Wordsworth tries to 
save his vision from the apocalypse it symbolizes for him, Whitman collapses his self in its spell, 
and Wallace Stevens uses irony to escape the otherwise obsessive vision. T.A.S. 


83-750. Lanyi, Gabriel. Further Thoughts on Literary Periods, Clio, 8, 1, 1978, 17-24. Defining 
literary history as the study of the development of systems of literary norms eliminates problems 
with arbitrary segmentations of time and accommodation of dissident literary phenomena that fail 
to fit dominant literary norms. M.S.W. 


83-751. Olsen, Bruce. The Empiricism of the Imitator, Lang&S, 11, 3, 1978, 181-7. Imitation 
offers empirical grounds for whole and significant literary effects. Such effects have ''grammati- 
cal'" characteristics, consisting of a field of a finite number of classes of elements and their 
functions. The field of an effect has a bounded, holistic, and synchronic character that allows it to 
be regarded as a global concept. An effect is sufficiently inclusive of literary phenomena to 
warrant such designations as asthetic response or literary object. S.K.A. 


83-752. Plett, H.F. Concepts of Style: A Classificatory Approach, Lang&S, 12, 4, 1979, 268-81. 
Following the communication model, style theories can be classified into four groups: expressive, 
affective, mimetic, and objective. The rhetorical style model, based upon the idea of deviation, 
supersedes its predecessors because of its superior consistency, completeness, and applicative 
adequacy: An attempt must be made to unite rhetorical, conceptual, and functional theories. 

S.K.A. 


83-753. Ruthrof, H.G. Narrative Language, Lang&S, 10, 1, 1977, 42-51. A restricted conception 
of the verbal formations in works of literature cannot account for the way in which the reader 
constructs the following features for himself: the presentational process in relation to the narra- 
tor's spatial and temporal locus; the activities of telling; the ‘personality’ of the speaker or voice; 
the narrator-reader relationship; the presented world with its spatial and temporal matrix, its 
events, human acts and personae; and, finally, the inferences which all these features suggest. To 
understand the nature of narrative, one must first investigate the role which narrative language 
plays in the reader's activity of synthesizing all these aspects into a fictional world. S.K.A. 


83-754. Snow, Charles P. Perspectiva de Ja literatura (A Perspective of Literature], RO, III, 4, 
1976, 55-7. Contemporary literature has lost its influence in people's lives because of the growing 
importance of science. Poetry has become too intimate, while verse drama is regarded as a mere 
literary curiosity. Although detective stories and biographical novels are still in vogue, they find 
their medium in television and radio. This is unfortunate because literature expresses concepts 
outside of the realm of science. Novels will continue to exist because of their flexibility and their 
psychological, social, intellectual, and verbal capacities. (In Spanish). H.Z. 


Literature and Other Arts 


83-755. Tomlinson, Charles. The Poet as Painter, EDH, 40, 1979, 147-62. Poet and painter share 
some attitudes. They must share a sense of vividness and physicality in order to convey that 
vividness to an audience. J.B.B. 


Literature and Society 


83-756. Coles, Robert. The Poetry of Childhood, L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 4-9. In taped interviews 
which he made during racial desegregation of schools in 1962, Cole found himself ''in the 
cumulative presence of ... the poetry of childhood ... America's young, singing or crying 
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-through words, images, symbols, telling ... what they had come to understand was happening 
around them.” : J.B.B. 


Prosody 


83-757. Barnes, Mervin, and Helmut Esau. English Prosody Reconsidered, Lang&S, 11, 4, 1978, 
V 212-22. Paul Kiparsky's monosyllable constraint is untenable, and with it a major part of his 
theory of metrics. A poetic theory based on syllable count has some serious inherent weaknesses. 
Moreover, Kiparsky's prosodic rule does not adequately relate the language-based stress pattern 
of English to the metrical realitites of English verse. An approach based on Kiparsky's theoretical 
assumptions will not lead to an explanatory theory of English metrics. S.K.A. 


83-758. Dillon, George L. Kames and Kiparsky on Syntactic Boundaries, Lang&S, 10, 1, 1977, 
16-22. In Lord Kames's view, musical pause is part of the verse expectation, and the sense pause 
associated with syntactic boundaries ought to coincide with it in order that the sound may accord 
with the sense. Lord Kames’s rules of correspondence characterize a set of syntactic boundaries , 
that is almost identical to the set that, in Paul Kiparsky's model, sanctions following inverted 
polysyllabic feet. This is a striking coincidence which suggests that this set of boundaries is even 
more central to English prosody than Kiparsky claims. S.K.A. 


P 83-759. Heller, Janet Ruth. Syntactic Juncture and the Halle-Keyser Theory of Iambic Pentame- 
ter, Lang&S, 11, 3, 1978, 164-7. Halle and Keyser define a stress maximum as ‘‘a fully stressed 
syllable [that] occurs between two unstressed syllables in the same syntactic constituent within a 
line of verse.” The deletion of the phrase ‘‘in the same syntactic constituent’ from this definition 
avoids redundancy. S.K.A. 


83-760. Laferrière, Daniel. Free and Non-Free Verse: A Response to Howard McCord's BREAK- 
ING AND ENTERING, Lang&S, 10, 2, 1977, 79-85. If metrical iconicity plays a larger role in 
non-free verse than in free verse, then the extent of metrical mimesis varies inversely with the 
extent of metrical iconicity. Poets exchange one type of similarity process for another type when 
they throw over non-free verse for free verse. S.K.A. 


83-761. McCord, Howard. Breaking and Entering: Words on Line-Lengths in Poems, Lang&S, 
10, 2, 1977, 73-9. Line breaks are natural —- they come at the end of a phrase, at a pause in speech, 
or at a word whose sound or meaning the poet would emphasize by the attention given to the end 
word of lines. Where a poet breaks a line and enters another reveals his voice and vision, even his 
philosophical stance. S.K.A. 


83-762. Roth, Martin. Poe's Divine Spondee, PoeS, 12, 1, 1979, 14-18. The principle of equality 
underlies the spondee, but the ear tires of spondees more rapidly than of any other metrical 
succession. The spondee can now form the basis of poetry in very few languages, French being 
the only language with a natural spondaic rhythm. J.B.B. 


83-763. Wilson, Peter. Reading a Poem Metrically: A Discussion of the Practical Implications of 
Using the Hale-Keyser System, Lang&S, 12, 3, 1979, 146-57. Scansion of verse and the implica- 
tions of its results are part of the exercise in total reading of a poem, and of stylistic inquiry. The 
system of metrical analysis originated and elaborated by Morris Halle and Samuel Jay Keyser is 
the most cogent system available for English verse. S.K.A. 


See also 83-853, 1390. 
Rhetoric 


83-764. Collis, John Stewart. Forward to Nature, EDH, 40, 1979, 34-51. The languages of science 
and literature need not be very different. The ideal tends to ‘‘a style rhythmic as verse, precise as 
the language of science.” J.B.B. 


83-765. Crusius, Timothy, and W. Ross Winterowd. The Apprehension of Metaphor, Lang&S, 
14, 1, 1981, 20-33. Although metaphorical expression assumes a large number of surface forms, all 
metaphors are fundamentally alike on an underlying level: they are sentences of the type X is Y. 
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Where they do not have this structure at the surface level, some triggering mechanism reduces the 
metaphor to a sentence with a deep structure predicate nominal or predicate adjective. Metaphor 
is a kind of shorthand, a singularly economic verbal structure. S.K.A. 


83-766. Hewitt, Elizabeth Kennedy. The Muse on Your Right An Exploration of Opaque 
Metaphor, Lang&S, 12, 3, 1979, 131-45. Differences between transparent and opaque metaphors 
are a consequence of a division of labour between the left and right hemispheres of the brain, 
between the logical and the intuitive processes of the mind. Metaphors which lead to a logical 
exegesis tend to rely less on discernible sound patterns to integrate and interconnect the prosaic 
elements than do metaphors which are truly paradoxes. At their best, the opaque metaphors very 
often seem to represent a synthesis achieved through a proper balance between prosodic and 
prosaic elements. S.K.A. 


83-767. McLain, Richard. The Problem of ‘‘Style’’: Another Case in Fuzzy Grammar, Lang&S, 
10, 1, 1977, 52-65. The two most common applications of the term ‘‘style’’ to language — as the 
mode of expression and as the characteristic mode of the expression -- differ in more than degree. 
From the view of current language theory, they are mutually exclusive, assuming incompatible 
propositions about the nature of language. Our general linguistic knowledge supports these 
contradictory presuppositions, thus accounting for our notions of ''style."' S.K.A. 


Theory of Criticism 


83-768. DeMaria, Robert J. The Ideal Reader: A Critical Fiction, PMLA, 93, 3, 1978, 463-74. The 
reader may be the most important factor in the creation of a piece of literature, but different critics 
have posited different ideal readers. Dr. Johnson imagined a representative common reader and 
conceived of the epic as the highest form of literature. Dryden favoured a dramatic consensus of 
readers and evaluated literature in dramatic terminology. Coleridge thought of the ideal reader as 
sharing with the author in a creation that is typically lyrical. Frye saw the reader as on a quest for 
an apocalypse: as the quest takes on a critical perspective it becomes a total literary experience. 
The prevailing attitude of readers of the 1970's seems to be an explicitness which lacks the 
perspectivo-of a pervading form. W.H.M. 


83-769. Reilly, John M. Criticism of Bthnic Literature: Seeing the Whole Story, Melus, 5, 1, 1978, 
2-13. Ethnic literature can only be fully explained by an approach that studies writing as the 
expression of the cognitive orientations of the authors. Ethnicity is a constant among these 
orientations, but it is varied and modified by authorial disposition, assumptions about social and 
personal relationships, self-image, and assumptions about the way the natural and social world 
works. The differences among authors can become apparent within the ethnic groups as well as 
between authors of different ethnic backgrounds. S.K.A. 


83-770. Rogers, William E. The Raven and the Writing Desk: the Theoretical Limits of Patristic 
Criticism, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 260-77. This theoretical approach to medieval literature can 
illuminate certain texts, but is has been applied indiscriminately as if it were the only approach to 
the art of the Middle Ages. Patristic analysts assume a sententia lying behind every work of 
literature and that the reader can determine its meaning by examining the traditional symbols that 
the writer used. It is then a matter of substitution: ''sentence'' for the literary artifact. Unfortunately 
it does not include an evaluative process. Recent excesses suggest that its practitioners need to 
examine the limitations of their craft: ‘ta good first step would be for patristic critics to attempt to 
make clearer both to themselves and to their audiences exactly what interpretive and evaluative 
claims they are making."' T.W.R. 


83-771. Schulz, Volker. Conflicting Ideas of ''Structure'' in Literary Criticism: Reflections based 
on Examples taken from Shakespeare, EA, 30, 3, 1977, 273-80. It is unhelpful to see the individual 
work as parole in relation to the langue of its genre; rather, it ''is a point of intersection of systems, 
enriched by a number of creative, unpredictable, singular elements, but not a system itself." The 
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first approach also leads a irc P M EC which by itself is 
inadequate. D.M.J. 


83-772. Tomlinson, T.B. A Degree in English LITERATURE? CR, 22, 1980, 65-76. The current 
vogue for abstract notions of literary criticism, whether in the ‘‘strong misreadings’’ of Bloom, 
 deconstruction, structuralism, linguistics or methodological theories too often arises from the 
desire to give literary studies an objective status similar to that of the sciences. This felt need is 
based on a false dichotomy: the reading of literature is neither a purely subjective nor a purely 
Objective activity but both at once. Inevitably the attempt to avoid personal judgements of value 
involves a flight from the text and trivializes the literature. D.K.G. 


83-773. Weimann, Robert. Literaturwissenschaft und historisch-materialistische Theorie: Aktuelle 
Fragen der Entwicklung der Literaturtheorie and Methodologie in der Anglistik-Amerikanistik 
[Criticism and historical-materialist Theory: Current questions about the development of literary 
theory and methodology in English and American studies], ZAA, 1, 28, 1980, 12-31. Inevitably, 
after the poisonous ideologies of the '"Thousand-Year Reich’’, English studies in the GDR 
stressed ideal values rather than historical dialectic, and concentrated on realistic literature, in 
contrast to the New Criticism of the West. By the 1970's literary research was operating within a 
;new international context, where the European humanistic tradition was no longer the sole 
"criterion. Moreover, the anti-capitalistic movements among Western intellectuals in the 1960's 
resulted in a shift from pragmatism to a search for a critical methodology. Socialist critics now 
realized that the descriptive function of literature was in fact an active process, involving the 
receptive powers of the reader -- a function that would differ in socialist and in capitalist 
countries. (In German). D.M.J. 


Women’s Studies 


83-774. Hoople, Robin P. The New Gynocology: Writing on Women and Literature, CRAS, 10, 3, 
1979, 325-33. (Rev.-art.) E. Showalter's A Literature of Their Own (Princeton Univ. Pr., 1977) 
and What Manner of Woman (N.Y. Univ. Pr., 1977), edited by M.A. Springer, reveal women's 
treatment by society, in literature. Showalter concentrates on four literary women and their 
protagonists. Springer presents diverse opinions by men and women on many women in society 
and literature. Springer's essayists write with varying freshness; Showalter centers on the female 
(i.e., Romanticist), feminist (1l.e., not following tradition), feminine (i.e., overturning tradition) 
_ states of development reflected in the lives and works of C. Bront&, G. Eliot, V. Woolf, and D. 
Lessing. Both works document well women's social oppression by men but their full impact must 
await feminist historians considering all socio-sexual relationships. C. MJ. 


Writing 


83-775. Blythe, Ronald. The Writer as Listener, EDH, 40, 1979, 1-14. Close observation, 
especially listening, enables the writer to express ideas about the social structure around him. 
Innovations in literature have almost all developed through the treatment of dialogue, requiring a 


writer to have a unique ear. J.B.B. 
83-776. Heaney, Seamus. Feeling into Words, EDH, 40, 1979, 83-100. ‘‘The ‘lump in throat’ finds 
‘the thought" "* first; then ‘‘the thought’’ incidentally finds the words. J.B.B. 


83-777. Sansom, William. Short Stories, Personally Speaking, EDH, 40, 1079, 132-46. [Examples 
from Sansom's short stories demonstrate the process of writing, including practical suggestions, 
_ such as considering lag in publication time when using slang, clothing descriptions, etc.] J.B.B. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


83-778. Ferguson, Stephen. Recent Acquisitions -- Books, PULC, 40, 1, 
1978/79, 110-16. The library has recently acquired its three-millionth book. [New items listed 
for Rare Books and Special Collections.] ALD. 
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83-779. Preston, Jean F. Recent Acquisitions — Manuscripts, PULC, 40, 1, 1978/79, 105-9. [Lists 
mss under headings: Medieval Manuscripts; English Literature and History; American History; 
Princetoniana; Museum Objects, Medals, Coins; and 20th Century Public Affairs Papers. Added 
are the Carl Tobey personal papers and other disparate ms items.] A.I.D. 


Editing 


83-780. Davison, Peter. The Selection and Preservation of Bibliographic Evidence, AEB, 1, 2, 
1977, 101-36. In considering bibliographic evidence, one must not make conjectures affecting 
literary texts without considering the possibilities of lost irrecoverable evidence. One sort of solid 
evidence must not be used in isolation from other information upon which it depends. Especially 
when one contrasts work in trying to prove more than one compositor had set a given text, all 
possible printing-house practices must be carefully examined to arrive at the most reasonable 
division of labour and the results of that division between or among compositors. One cannot 
force evidence to convert theory into acceptable fact. A.LD. 


83-781. Werstine,~Paul. Editorial Uses of Compositor Study, AEB, 2, 3, 1978, 153-65. Editors 
profit by carefully searching for evidence of printing-house practices and compositors’ habits in 
setting texts. For example, that one printer for three of Shakespeare’s plays used printed copy for 
subsequent quartos leads one to suspect that his 1598 L.L.L. has a printed text, now lost, as its 
parent; study of compositors’ spelling habits lends support to this supposition. The careful editor, 
however, still must use such evidence circumspectly, more often than not leaning toward 
conservatism rather than liberalism in emending. A.LD. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


83-782. Dreyfus, John. The Typographic Heritage of Frederic William Goudy, NLB, 6, 9, 1978, 
322-7. Goudy brought to type design the concerns of the ''artist-craftsman.'' Realizing that the 
‘shape of individual letters mattered less than their relation to each other, he made his own fonts to 
test his designs. Not all proved excellent, but his work raised the standards of printing and set an 
example for future designers. (illus.) J.Y.L. 


83-783. Mayo, Robert D. A Rare Volume of the LADY’S MAGAZINE at the Newberry, NLB, 6, 
10, 1979, 374-88. Volume I of John Wheble’s Lady’s Magazine constitutes the record of a 
publishing feud. The volume contains pirated reprints of Nos. 1-8 (issued when founder John 
Coote owned the journal) and former manager Wheble’s spurious Nos. 9-12 (issued after Coote 
sold Lady’s to George Robinson). Against Robinson’s competition, Wheble continued most 
editorial features, retained some readers, and created great confusion, but failed to win the legal 
rights or popular success to endure. J.Y.L. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 


83-784. Neubert, Albrecht. Dreissig Jahre anglistische Linguistik in der DDR [Thirty Years of 
English-Language Linguistics in the GDR], ZAA, 28, 1, 1980, 5-11. Linguistic studies after World 
War II began from the traditional philological approach to the history of the language, but 
gradually the historical process came to be studied in terms of its influence upon the contempo- 
rary state of the language. This concentration brought about a rapprochement between linguistics 
and language-instruction, giving linguistics a new practicality and creating a positive dynamism 
between the two sides. Research was necessarily carried out within the context of a broad theory 
of language, as being the means of social intercourse at a given point in time. All research has been 
closely geared to teaching and to the role of English as an international language. (In German). 

D.M.J. 
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GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


83-785. Miletich, John S. Shamanistic Features in Oral-Traditional Narrative, Lang&S, 11, 4, 


5.1978, 223-5. The motif of mother advising her son in oral-traditional narrative has a triadic pattern: 


a direct command, a general statement of the fulfillment of the command, and a specific reference 
to the object as actually existing. S.K.A. 


Children's Literature 


83-786. Bogstad, Janice M. Is There Poetry in Children's Poetry? L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 83-92. 
(rev.-art.) Six books of children’s poetry demonstrate both good and bad features of this 
sub-genre. J.B.B. 


83-787. Gardam, Jane. Writing for Children: Some Wasps in the Marmalade, EDH, 40, 1979, 
52-66. Children's literature should share recognition as literature, not as a genre in itself. It should 
interest a larger audience than only children. Children's authors who have written the best works 
have written them incidentally, not with the intention of writing books for children. J.B.B. 


83.788. Kennedy, X.J., and Dorothy M. Kennedy. Tradition and Revolt: Recent Poetry for 


c 


* 


Children, L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 75-82. Most recent poetry for children still retains use of rhythm 
and rhyme because of the fascination they have for children although ''fine poetry doesn't have to 
be metrical ... a truth children deserve to know.’’ Poets need to deal with subjects for children 
realistically and accurately. J.B.B. 


Drama 


83-789. Levin, M.H. Tragic Figure, Tragic Form, Renascence, 31, 4, 1979, 215-28. Two widely 
accepted tragic models, Hamlet and Oedipus Tyrannus, allow an analysis of dramatic shape and 
accompanying values within the larger tragic tradition. The characters consistently treat events 
as more than mere happenings. The Tyrannus's plague is not just a disease but a god's anger, the 
sign of an imbalance in the universe which must be set right. Hamlet’s ghost is an augur of foul 
deeds that trumpets Denmark’s rottenness. Hamlet and Tyrannus are metaphysical and deeply 
religious ‘‘quests for the essence beneath appearance which affirms the self's reality by granting it 
a fugitive purpose, the power to make fixed points emerge about which life can be ordered, the 
world refounded, creative energy liberated, existence regrouped to press on.” G.A.C. 


83-790. Rewar, Walter. The Cybernetic Modeling of Performance, Lang&S, 12, 4, 1979, 282-93. 
The structure of a performance materializes in several channels of inscription. It uses different 
materials, including nonrepresentational ones, for purposes of modeling and communication. 
Information flows, in this instance, at the intersection of organization and predictability, and at 
the point where the tendencies which resist the formation of normatively repetitive elements 
converge. S.K.A. 


Fiction 


83-791. Bellos, David. The Narrative Absolute Tense, Lang&S, 11, 4, 1978, 231-7. The linguistic 
markers of the pragmatic context (which include tense forms), where they are deviant in 
narrative, are purposefully deviant within the terms of the grammar of non-narrative language. In 
particular, the deviant English tense-form known as the vulgar historical present in -s can be 
accounted for in a theory of narrative that attributes a special pragmatic status, but not a special 
tense-system, to narrative utterances. S.K.A. 


83-792. Bleikasten, André. The Paradox of the True Lie: On the Fictionality of Fiction, Amst, 25, 
4, 1980, 406-17. The history of the novel has been a series of breaks away from its inheritance and 
a continuous quest for an ever-increasing realism and for a better way of coming to terms with the 
actual. Over the centuries, there have been two main strategies to tackle the paradox that fiction 
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is made the vehicle of truth, and they correspond to the two major novelistic traditions: the 
realistic novel, initiated by Defoe, which conceals its condition of artifice, and the self-conscious 
novel, initiated by Cervantes, which confronts the issue of its fictional status. Despite its 
restriction to psychological verisimilitude, modernist fiction is as much a continuation of both 
traditions as is - on a more extreme level - the postmodern novel. J.W. 


83-793. Harvey, Brent L. Action and Narrative, Lang&S, 11, 4, 1978, 247-58. Within the realm of 
literary studies the problem of systematically categorizing what characters do is a reflection of the 
cognitive capacity through which we perceive, report, and establish actions in a discriminative 
fashion. S.K.A. 


83-794, Hogan, Michael. Grammatical Tenuity in Fiction, Lang&S, 14, 1, 1981, 13-19. Modern 
writers of fiction find the progressive verbal aspect, be + ing, a valuable construction. Its formal 
combinatory qualities — its usefulness as a way to syntactically embed details — insure its 
frequency. Through detail a writer conjures the illusion of reality in a narrative. S.K.A. 


83-795. Merrell, Floyd. Metaphor and Metonymy: A Key to Narrative Structure, Lang&S, 11, 3, 
1978, 146-63. The structural paradox inherent at the underlying level of Jorge Luis Borges's short 
story The Circular Ruins is similar to a double-bind, a situation in which the actor intentionally 
confronts, or is unintentionally confronted with, an unresolvable sequence of experiences. 
Narrative texts can also manifest, in their metaphor-metonym grid, a successful realization of the 
character's goal, or an unsuccessful attempt to realize the goal without the implications of the 
paradoxical double-bind. The metaphor-metonym interaction can be useful in comprehending the 
underlying global aspects of narrative structure. S.K.A. 


83-796. Miles, David H. Portrait of the Marxist as a Young Hegelian: Lukács' THEORY OF THE 
NOVEL, PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 22-35. This work of 1915 applies the German idealist tradition to the 
novel. Lukács admires the integratéd and unself-conscious social mind expressed in Homer's 
epics but deplores the tentative and painfully self-conscious mind behind the modern novel. For 
Lukács the history of the novel is a regrettable journey from outer to inner concerns. Lukács sees 
the novel as characterized by a quest-myth, romantic irony, and an obsession with time. A similar 
Hegelian influence permeates later critics like Walter Benjamin, who goes beyond Lukács to 
argue that the novel suppresses death; Theodor Adorno, who shares Lukács's ''pessimism about 
modernism"; Lucien Goldmann, who finds the hero's nostalgia a longing for a simpler economic 
system; and Erich Auerbach, who also deplores the journey inward. W.H.M. 


83-797. Sargent, Lyman Tower. Is There Only One Utopian Tradition? JHI, 43, 4, 1982, 681-9. 
Recent studies of utopianism reveal deep disagreements over the nature and importance of the 
subject. Basic controversies make it difficult for utopian scholars to communicate effectively. 
There is, for example, no exact agreement on the meaning of the word ''utopia." Nor what 
constitutes ‘‘utopian thought’’ or ''utopian tradition." Though utopian scholarship is in ferment, 
communication seems not to be growing. Some basic agreement on terms would seem to be 
needed and is not there. G.A.C. 


See also 83-748. 
Film 


83-798. Yacowar, Maurice. The Carpet-Baggers' Progress, CRAS, 10, 3, 1979, 379-86. (Rev. 
-art.) Though these works appear under the Twayne Publishers imprint, high expectations in 
applying the techniques of literary criticism to film do not quite reach fruition in such studies as 
R.K. Johnson's Francis Ford Coppola (Boston: Twayne, 1977), J.F. Kreidl’s Nicholas Ray 
(Boston: Twayne, 1977), and H.W. Schuth's Mike Nichols (Boston: Twayne, 1978). Obscurity, 
triviality, repetition, omission, digression and errors mar Johnson's and Kreidl's works through- 
out, evidencing these scholar-film critics’ belief they are ‘‘slumming’’ when writing about film; 
while Schuth’s work is marred incidentally, many valuable comments outweigh his faults, as he 
salvages Nichols and the scholar-film critic personage. Schuth proves film, like literature, has the 
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capacity to “enliven intellect, perceptions, emotions" and ''develop a precise, discriminating 
intelligence". C.M. 


Humour and Satire 


83-799. Jennings, Paul. Humour: the Modern Religion? EDH, 40, 1979, 117-31. Humor may or 
ynay not be a genre. It is, however, a distinctive approach to looking at life. Good humor can 
'explore in few words what often takes a novel to approach in another way. J.B.B. 


Poetry 


83-800. Bivens, William P., IIl. Parameters of Poetic Inversion in English, Lang&S, 12, 1, 1979, 
13-25. Poetic inversion is in general much more clearly constrained than is generally believed. It 
obeys the rules of ordinary language and a subset of those rules defined by poetic convention. The 
parameters of major constituent inversion are of two main types -- those that govern placement of 
verbs and auxiliaries, and those that govern noun phrases. S.K.A. 


83-801. Bloomfield, Morton. Personification-Metaphors, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 287-97. This stylis- 
tic device occurs when.a noun is given personification by the poet's use of a verb (or occasionally 
verb-phrase, adjective, or adverb). Chaucer uses few such metaphors: the short lyrics have more 
.than do the longer narratives. Hoccleve uses them more frequently. (An appendix lists occur- 
"fences of the device in Keats's works). T.W.R. 


83-802. Far, Thomas A. Some Observations on the Poetic Function in Sophisticated and Folk 
Verse, Lang&S, 10, 3, 1977, 162-72. The principal difference between sophisticated and folk 
forms lies in the absence of supra-unit syntagmatic couplings in tbe latter. In the sonnet, 
syntagmatic couplings between elements of different quatrains occur with some frequency. No 
comparable inter-stanzaic relationships are found in the folk models. Unlike those of the sonnet, 
the basic units of the folk examples are non-sequential and all couplings occur internally. 

S.K.A. 


83-803. Fike, Francis. Correspondent Breeze: The Course of a Romantic Metaphor, Renascence, 
32, 1, 1979, 3-12. In the Prelude, Wordsworth wrote of ''a corresponding mild creative breeze.” 
This image of the wind implied philosophical, political, and aesthetic preoccupations of the 
Romantic age. It implied further the idea that the universe is activated by a benign Spirit whose 
visitations arouse a correspondent creative force in human beings. This metaphor became an 
expression of the essentially optimistic philosophy of Romantic thought. The erosion of the 
metaphor's Romantic tenor can be traced in four poets: Wordsworth and Coleridge, who use the 
metaphor but question it; Robert Bridges, who sees in the metaphor the crisis of unbelief; and 
Wallace Stevens, who rejects the Romantic tenor entirely and reduces the metaphor to literal 
image. G.A.C. 


83-804. Greenblatt, Daniel L. The Effect of Genre on Metrical Style, Lang&S, 11, 1, 1978, 18-29. 
The genre of a poem has an appreciable effect on its metrical style, at least for several important 
17th-century English poets, and the effect of certain genres on metrical style is to some extent 
predictable. Satiric forms appear to demand a more complex, rough-edged metrical style, while 
the genres of funeral elegy and house poem seem to include a sense of decorum which usually 
lowers the level of complexity, thereby regularizing the verse. S.K.A. 


83-805. Guymon, Wayne. Major Poetic Revision, Lang&S, 12, 3, 1979, 158-75. As the scale of 
revision increases, the correlation at the level of expression between the first and last versions 
tends to decrease dramatically. This suggests the possibility that major revisions of the syntagma 
"of a poem are concerned more with problems of content than of expression; one senses that the 
more extensive the revision, the more likely the objective will be refinement at the conceptual 
level, and not merely a matter of elegant expression. S.K.A. 


83-806. Quirk, Randolph. Focus, Scope, and Lyrical Beginnings, Lang&S, 11, 1, 1978, 30-9. The 
writer of a lyric, pledged to make a serious point with a real sense of ending, must forego any sense 
of beginning. He must speedily set up a dialogue with the reader and adopt a rhetorical posture in 
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his very first line which can fill the silence that has preceded it with a plansible replay of unspoken 
words. S.K.A. 


83-807. Sewell, Elizabeth. Nonsense Verse and the Child, L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 30-48. Nonsense 
verse has a special appeal to the child in both the child and the adult. ''Nonsense may prove to be 
one of the child's roads to Beauty. An indirect one, ... a crooked one maybe. But ... the crooked 
roads are roads of Genius.” [Illustrated with Lear's drawings.] J.B.B4 


Prose 


83-808. Gittings, Robert. Artist upon Oath, EDH, 40, 1979, 67-82. Biography as a genre has 
developed within the last 500 years, making it relatively new. The biographer has an obligation to 
insure ''that what is written is as near as possible to the truth," but he should weigh and analyze, 
not just report, the facts and temper them with the biographee's personality. [Examples from 
Gittings's own biography of Keats illustrate points concerning methods of biography.] J.B.B. 


Science Fiction 


83-809. Spector, Judith A. Science Fiction and the Sex War: A Womb of One's Own, L&P, 31, 1, 
1981, 21-32. An Oedipal conflict is fundamental to science fiction. In Frankenstein Mary Shelley 
suggests that it is just as unnatural for a woman to create intellectual life (be a literary artist) as it is 
for a man to create physical life. Subsequent male writers Arthur C. Clarke (2001: A Spaced 
Odyssey), Isaac Asimov (I, Robot), and Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. (The Sirens of Titan) agree that 
intellectual creation is a male domain and their works reflect hostilities toward women, especially 


mother figures. R.G.B. 
BRITAIN 

BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 


83-810. McDiarmid, Matthew P. The Kingship of the Scots in their Writers, ScLJ, 6, 1, 1979, 5-18. 
Unlike England, Scotland consistently held that the nation came first and that kings beld their 
office in right of the nation. This is asserted by most major pre-Union Scottish writers and 
supported by foreign observers. Scotland's kings mostly accepted a less centralised role than 
their English counterparts, and received outstanding popular support. J.H.A. 


BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 


83-811. Brengelman, F.H. Orthoepists, Printers, and the Rationalization of English Spelling, 
JEGP, 79, 3, 1980, 332-54. The widespread concern for consistent spelling by English scholars 
and pedagogues in the late 16th and early 17th century, rather than any agreements among 
printers, accounts for the regularization of spelling in the decades that followed. Principles of 
consonant doubling, final e's, interchangeable i's and j's were gradually adopted, but the most 
influential development was the attention to etymological evidence. ' T.A.S. 


83-812. McIntosh, Angus. The Dialectology of Mediaeval Scots: Some Possible Approaches to its 
Study, ScLJ, Supp. 6, 1978, 38-44. Documents in Scots are too rare for sustained dialectological 
use before 1400. Material from a short period in the 15th century should be analysed for both 
indications of likely local spoken variants and regional orthographical! differences often obscured 
in printed editions. , J.H.A. 


BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


ome 


Poetry 


83-813. Heger, Alan. British Virgil: Four Renaissance Disguises of the Laocoon Passage of Book 
2 of the AENEID, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 21-38. When four major poets turned book 2 of the Aeneid 
into Renaissance Scots and English, they turned it into British style and manner; Douglas and 
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Surrey used literal translation while Denham and Dryden used paraphrase. Douglas was trying to 
elaborate and clarify Virgil’s text while Surrey wanted to recreate the beauty of Virgil’s language 
and style. Denham tried not so much to reproduce elements of Virgil as to adapt the whole epic 
form to modern tastes. Dryden imaginatively identified with the classical figures, especially Virgil 
himself. B.S.W. 


k Subjects 


83-814. Chaudhuri, N.C. India in English Literature, EDH, 40, 1979, 15-33. Only Western writers 
can write truthfully about India as it exists today, but British writers must overcome the 
handicaps of the separation of India from the Empire and the age of their own civilization. Of the 
three famous writers of India, only Kipling actually succeeded in bringing India into British 
literature. Forster did not really understand the Indians, and Rabindranath Thakur (Tagore) did 
not have the necessary affinity with the British. Therefore, a need exists for a real literature of 
India to develop in English. J.B.B. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


a. Old English 
x Beowulf 


83-815. Farina, Peter. The Christian Color in BEOWULF: Fact or Fiction? LangQ, 20, 1-2, 1981, 
21-6. Because the legends and the allusions can all be found elsewhere in literature or history, 
nothing in Beowulf is specifically Christian. Pagan legends and ideals parallel Biblical ones, and 
allusions to limited Biblical stories and beliefs follow several ancient pagan religions. Viewing 
Beowulf this way avoids several insoluble difficulties presented by traditional interpretations. 

L.D.B. 


83-816. Nolan, Barbara, and Morton W. Bloomfield. Béotword, Gilpcwidas, and the Gilphlaeden 
Scop of BEOWULF, JEGP, 79, 4, 1980, 499-516. Though not interchangeable, the terms béotword 
and gilpcwidas both refer to ritualized statements of purpose, procedure and expectations by a 
hero committed to a task. Only if the warrior is inadequate or untrustworthy do tbe terms indicate 
8 tendency to boast. T.A.S. 


83-817. Osborn, Marijane. The Great Feud: Scriptural History and Strife in BEOWULF, PMLA, 
93, 5, 1978, 973-81. The Christian and pagan concepts of a world order and Great Feud in Beowulf 
‘establish two similtaneous perspectives: of Scandinavian history, known to the characters; and 
Scriptural history, known only to the narrator and reader. At Scyld's death the poet knows the 
hero's destiny after death but his people do not as they send off his corpse in a death ship. Three 
'""scripturizing' passages’’ exploit these two frames of reference: the song of the creation, the 
association of Grendel with the race of Cain, and Hrothgar's speech on the hilt of Grendel's 
sword. Although that speech shows only a vague sense of a higher deity, the poet can suggest that 
the German heroic ethos is in keeping with the will of God. W.H.M. 


Old English Poetry 


83-818. Boenig, Robert E. ANDREAS, the Eucharist, and Vercelli, JEGP, 79, 3, 1980, 313-31. 
The connection between the Old English poem, Andreas, and the Eucharist probably explains the 
presence of this manuscript in the Vercelli Book, for a conference at Vercelli (A.D. 1050) was 
concemed with evaluating such literature as a part of the Second Eucharistic Controversy. 
$ T.A.S. 


83-819. Conner, Patrick W. The Liturgy and the Old English DESCENT INTO HELL, JEGP, 79, 
2, 1980, 179-91. Unlike most Old English poems, the Descent into Hell can be traced in some 
detail to its source, for much of its structure, personae, and phrasing are taken from the litany 
used on Holy Saturday, supplemented by various antiphons for that season, a fact which sets it 
apart from other Harrowing-of-Hell poems dependent on the apocryphal Nicodemus. T.A.S. 
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83-820. Hollowell, Ida Masters. Scop and Wodbora in OE Poetry, JEGP, 77, 3, 1978, 317-29. 
Readers of OE poetry have mistakenly equated the terms scop and wodbora. An examination of 
the contexts in which these words appear reveals that scop occurs only in reference to a court 
functionary comparable to the ‘‘bard in Celtic society," while the other term refers to a seer, one 
linking human affairs with the supernatural, but in no way tied to one tribe or area. T.A.S. 


Old English General 4 


83-821. Carkeet, David. Aspects of Old English Style, Lang&S, 10, 3, 1977, 173-89. Old English 
writers do not like sentence-internal relative clauses. They tolerate them, but usually they work 
very hard to achieve a paraphrase which somehow mollifies the disruptive effect of the clause. 

S.K.A. 


b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


83-822. Aers, David. The PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS: Authority, the Knower and the Known, 
ChauR, 16, 2, 1981, 1-17. H.M. Leicester, The Harmony of Chaucer's PARLEMENT: a Disso- 
nant Voice, ChauR, 9 (1974), 15-33 [See AES 19,8 (1975/76), item 2290] argued that the poem 
exhibits multiplicity and disharmony, though the poet shows a commitment to traditional forms of 
culture. But there is no such commitment in the Parliament. The multiplicity of authority and thé 
“continuous self-reflexivity’ do not permit the poem to be subsumed into a pattern of orthodox 
theodicy. ‘‘Any totalizing metaphysical stance is quite alien to a poetic process distinguished by 
its sustained and profound reflexivity about the grounds of discourse." Appropriately the poem 
concludes with the narrator reaching out for more books, ‘‘in a quest which is clearly going to be 
open-ended, finely resistant to authoritative and dogmatic closures of all kinds. ”’ T.W.R. 


83-823. Am, Mary-Jo. Three Ovidian Women in Chaucer's TROILUS: Medea, Helen, Oénone, 
ChauR, 15, 1, 1980, 1-10. Elsewhere Chaucer uses Ovidian themes seriously, but in Troilus and 
Criseyde the references are largely ironic. Medea is less sophisticated than Criseyde, while Helen 
is more worldly and calculating. Chaucer has Pandarus carefully avoid the main thrust of 
Oénone's letter, which is betrayal; the letter also reflects Pandarus's inefficiency as a physician. 
T.W.R. 


83-824. Barney, Stephen A. Suddenness and Process in Chaucer, ChauR, 16, 1, 1981, 18-37. The 
words sodeyn(ly) and proces are keys to Chaucer's narrative skill. In both his serious and his 
comical narratives there are sudden changes in events, sudden shifts in emotions. He ean 
makes the sudden seem humorous, ridiculous, or contemptible. Proces implies not just the slow 
working out of events, but the conduct of action and its protraction. T.W.R. | 


83-825. Bestul, Thomas H. Chaucer’s TROILUS AND CRISEYDE: the Passionate Epic and Its | 
Narrator, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 366-78. Like other late medieval art, Troilus and Criseyde exhibits 
a growing concern with the portrayal of emotions. Other medieval epics (e.g. the Thebaid) | 
portray emotional states, but none so diversely as does Chaucer's poem, especially through the 
shifting role of the narrator. He sometimes resorts to occupatio, expressing inability to describe 
an emotional state, and eventually in Book V he, along with Troilus, recognizes that the passions 
in the poem are ephemeral, but nonetheless real. T.W.R. 


83-826. Bolton, W.F. Structural Meaning in THE PARDONER’S TALE and THE NUN'S 
PRIEST'S TALE, Lang&S, 11, 4, 1978, 201-11. The Pardoner's Tale has a pyramidal structure of 
miror symmetry. The Nun's Priest’s Tale is characterized by patterns of alternation. Theses 
analyses provide a basis for discussion about the establishment of a groundwork of critical 
interpretation that does not at the very outset turn to improvisation. S.K.A. 


83-827. Brown, Peter. The Containment of Symkyn: the Function of Space in the REEVE’S 


TALE, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 225-36. Gerhard Joseph, Chaucerian ‘Game’ - ‘Eamest’ and the 
'Argument of Herbergage' in THE CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR, 5 (1970), 83-96, deals with 
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the shifting concepts and uses of space in Fragment A of the tales, but one can go further with the 
Reeve's Tale, which manipulates spatial concepts on several levels. A comparison of Chaucer’s 
work with the closest analogue, The Meunier et les .ii. clers, shows that the poet has given 
three-dimensional substantiality to the central space in the tale, the miller’s bedroom. Metaphori- 
ically. however, he has permitted the two clerks to become masters of Symkyn’s own space, his 
“sphere of influence, and the ‘‘deynous'' miller is contained. T.W.R. 
83-828. Carton, Evan. Complicity and Responsibility in Pandarus’ Bed and Chaucer's Art, 
PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 47-61. By substituting experience for authority in the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer denies both narrator and reader the claim that stories told and read do not involve them. 
In Troilus Chaucer keeps exploding their concept of distance from the story. When Pandarus and 
Criseyde establish a complicity between them, it involves poet and reader too, as the narrator 
keeps insinuating. Only the traditionally minded Troilus is not involved in this creative process. 
At the consummation Pandarus involves himself as witness, the narrator as voyeur, and the 
reader as observer forced to recreate it in his imagination. When Pandarus returns to Criseyde, 
Chaucer arranges the narration so that if they are lovers, the reader must finish making them so, 
involving himself even more thoroughly. W.H.M. 


"83.829. Cooper, Geoffrey. ‘‘Sely John'' in the ‘‘Legende’’ of the MILLER'S TALE, JEGP, 79, 1, 
1980, 1-12. As the meaning of the unusually ambivalent adjective sely fluctuates between blessed 
or harmless and stupid, the word sets the tone for the Miller's mockery of the cuckolded carpenter 
and helps to characterize this fabliau as a debased romance. T.A.S. 


83-830. Dane, Joseph A. The Mechanics of Comedy in Chaucer's MILLER'S TALE, ChauR, 14, 
3, 1980, 215-24. The tale exhibits primacy of formal design over moral ‘‘sentence’’ and narrative 
plausibility. There are stable and dynamic structures: the former include triadic configuations; the 
latter may be divided into Prologue, Three Movements, and Epilogue. T.W.R. 


83-831. Delasanta, Rodney. Penance and Poetry in the CANTERBURY TALES, PMLA, 93, 2, 
1978, 240-7. The Parson's Tale, which is really a manual of the confessional rather than a sermon, 
is dramatically appropriate for pilgrims who are now in sight of the shrine at Canterbury and so 
need to adopt a fitting mood of devotion. Ironic interpretations perversely ignore this religious 
expectation. The tale is symbolically appropriate too, recalling the Last Supper and other Biblical 
feasts in the supper that is to climax the sequence of storytelling. Chaucer's closing Retraction is 
no more ironic than the Tale; it too is appropriate to the occasion. W.H.M. 


83-832. DiMarco, Vincent. Richard Hole and the MERCHANT'S and SQUIRE'S TALES: an 
Unrecognized Eighteenth-Century (1797) Contribution to Source and Analogue Study, ChauR, 
16, 2, 1981, 171-80. Hole's Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments contains speculations 
about the sources of the pear-tree motif and the magical objects in the two tales. While many of his 
guesses are without substantiation, he does suggest a pear-tree analogue to be found in the 
Bahar-i Danish of Inayst Allah Kanbu (1608-71). A likely source for the healing-sword motif is 
Pliny's Natural History. : T.W.R. 


83-833. Donaldson, E. Talbot. Venus and the Mother of Romulus: the PARLIAMENT OF 
FOWLS and the PERVIGILIUM "VENERIS, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 313-18. John E. Hankins, 
Chaucer and the PERVIGILUM VENERIS, MLN, 49 (1934), 80-83, suggested that the Pervigilium 
might have served Chaucer as a source for the Parliament, but devoted most of his note to the 
General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Among those whom love (or devotion to Venus) has 
destroyed, Chaucer lists ‘‘the moder of Romulus," as does the Pervigilium. Like the Latin poet, 
Chaucer omits her name. He - likely knew the story of Rhea Silvia from 
elsewhere (perhaps Justinus) but perhaps thought of the allusion in the Pervigilium as he was 
writing his Parliament. The fact that the Latin poem exists in only two early mss diminishes the 
chances of Chaucer’s having read it. T.W.R. 
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83-834. Hamel, Mary. And Now For Something Completely Different: the Relationship Between 
the PRIORESS'S TALE and the RIME OF SIR THOPAS, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 251-9. Thopas is 
not merely relief from the sentimental tale of the Prioress: it is a parody of the Virgin's miracle, 
though the pattern is but lightly suggested and is a matter of structure rather than detail. Both the 
topaz and the lily are symbols of chastity, but the absurd knight is hardly chaste (he pants with 
love for the elf-queen). The queen is a parody of the Virgin herself -- with the unfortunate result“ 
that Mary, not the queen, looks ridiculous. The three-headed giant Olifaunt is a parody of the 
bogeyman image which the Jews bore in the Middle Ages. One effect is to awaken us from the 
nightmare of the Prioress’s anti-Semitism. T.W.R. 


83-835. Hart, Thomas Elwood. Medieval Structuralism: ‘‘Dulcarnoun’’ and the Five-Book 
Design of Chaucer's TROILUS, ChauR, 16, 2, 1981, 129-70. Though medievalists have been 
reluctant to accept number as an aesthetic basis for medieval poetry — even Dante's — there is 
abundant evidence that it existed and that in Chaucer's long love-poem it was a preconceived 
basis for the work. The architectural metaphor of Geoffrey of Vinsauf and the Euclidian theorem 
involving proportion in triangles can be used to demonstrate the proportions (involving line- 
numbers) in the Troilus. (Diagrams, formulas included.) T.W.R. 


83-836. Heffernan, Carol Falvo. A Reconsideration of the Cask Figure in the REEVE'S PRO-^ 
LOGUE, ChauR, 15, 1, 1980, 37-43. The cask, with its flowing tap, is a clear symbol of age, in 
which Chaucer probably called upon his memories of the family wine business for details. 
However, the symbolism is richer there is a suggestion of the sacrament of baptism, when the 
Reeve's tap of life began to run; and there is gleeful and incongruous phallic symbolism carried 
out in the tale itself when Symkyn the miller (in part to be identified with Oswald the Reeve) is 
aware that his wife has coupled with the lively young clerk, and she had not had ''so myrie a fit’’ in 
a long time. The Reeve's tap (like Symkyn's) and its contents (semen) no longer run at full tide. 

T.W.R. 


83-837. Justman, Stewart. Literal and Symbolic in the CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR, 14, 3, 
1980, 199-214. Sheila Delany, Undoing Substantial Connections: the Late Medieval Attack on 
Analogical Thought, Mosaic, 5 (1972), 31-52 [See AES 16, 6 (1972/73), item 1583] provides the 
background for an explanation of Chaucer's attitudes. The attacks upon ''analogy'' can be read as 
mockery of the symbolic attitude itself. Examples are the use of the Canticles in their literal sense; 
the Wife's exploitation of the belief that blood in a dream can signify gold; and the use in the Nun's 
Priest’s Tale of onomatopoeia. Sometimes Chaucer surprises us: at first the carpenter and his wife 
in the Miller's Tale stand for Joseph and Mary: ‘‘In fact they stand for no one, or old John is a 


brutal parody of Joseph in the Cherry-Tree Carol — demythologizing in either case.” T.W.R. 
83-838. Kirby, Thomas A. Chaucer Research, 1979: Report No. 40, ChauR, 15, 1, 1980, 63-84. [A 
listing of research, completed research, desiderata, and publications.] T.W.R. 


83-839. Mann, Jill. Troilus’ Swoon, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 319-35. The developing relationship 
between the principals in Troilus and Criseyde is described in terms of power. In order to show 
that the consummation of love does not mean the subjugation of one lover to another, but rather 
the mutual surrender of each partner, Chaucer moves the position of the swoon (which occurred 
in Boccaccio's I! Filostrato when Troilus heard of the exchange of prisoners), suggesting the 
hero’s willingness to surrender. T.W.R. 


83-840. Marshall, David F. Unmasking the Last Pilgrim: How and Why Chaucer Wrote the 

Retraction to Close the TALES OF CANTERBURY, C&L, 31, 4, 1982, 55-74. Chaucer's use of a 
retraction to close the Canterbuty Tales demonstrates ‘‘his craftsmanship and genius." We 
should read the retraction on several levels at once, some of them ironic. There are three 
speakers, speaking simultaneously: Chaucer as pilgrim-narrator, as poet, and as man, and the 
irony comes from the contrast between the first of these and the other two. J.S.P. 
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83-841. Nitecki, Alicia K. The Convention of the Old Man's Lament in the PARDONER'S 
TALE, ChauR, 16, 1, 1981, 76-84. Although the major sources of the Old Man figure have long 
been known (Maximianus, Innocent III), the existence of the traditional personage in alliterative 
and lyric poetry shows how Chaucer transforms the tradition. Since his Old Man cannot die and is 
rejected by Death and Earth, he is a trope for man's desire for transcendence. T.W.R. 


783-842. Orme, Nicholas. Chaucer and Education, ChauR, 16, 1, 1981, 38-59. Chaucer's refer- 
ences to education are scattered and unpredictable, seldom of central interest in his tales. 
However, the poet reflects the educational institutions and beliefs of his day, and in two tales, 
those of the Wife of Bath and the Squire, education in a broad sense is a central theme. T.W.R. 


83-843. Owen, Charles A., Jr. A Certein Nombre of Conclusiouns: the Nature and Nurture of 
Children in Chaucer, ChauR, 16, 1, 1981, 60-75. Chaucer shows a keen awareness of children's 
nature, their relationship with their parents, and their limitations. Evidence from his works belies 
the theory that medieval children were viewed as miniature adults. His Treatise on the Astrolabe, 
which has survived in more mss than any other work except the Canterbury Tales, was evidently 
a popular piece, not simply a book of instructions to accompany his gift of the instrument to his 
son. The Treatise also shows Chaucer's understanding of the capabilities and limitations of a child 
of ten. T.W.R. 


"33.844. Pézdziora, Marian. The Sapiential Aspect of the CANTERBURY TALES, KN, 27, 4, 


1980, 413-26. Four distinguishable major groups of sapiential material in the Canterbury Tales are 
1) time, transience, death; 2) God, destiny, fortune; 3) love and marriage; and 4) sin and salvation. 
Rhetorical elements in each thematic group vary because of differing characteristics. Some 
contain common sayings or proverbs that give practical advice; others are tinged with leaming, 
and still others transcend human perspective and point to God and His scheme of salvation. 

H.Z. 


83-845. Philips, Helen. Structure and Consolation in the BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, ChauR, 16, 
2, 1981, 107-18. Critics differ in their assessment of the structure and the nature of the consolation 
in the poem. The first of these problems can be resolved by observing that Chaucer uses 
juxtaposition as his structural principle — a common medieval technique in both literary and 
pictorial art. The consolation is Boethian, transcending the intensity of human grief; but at the 
same time Chaucer insists upon the reality of the grief as well. T.W.R. 


183-846. Reiss, Edmund. Chaucer and His Audience, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 390-402. Critics evaluate 
Chaucer and his audience broadly, seeing him as a mere entertainer or as a sober moralist. The 
truth lies between, as we deduce it from contemporary portrayals of public poetic performance 
and, more important, from the poems themselves. The audience was widely informed, as the 
subtleties of the works make clear; it was sometimes challenged or urged to participate (e.g. in 
making judgements as in the Franklin's Tale). When (as frequently) confronted by familiar 
material, the audience must have found its pleasure in hearing Chaucer apply his peculiar talents 
to the tried-and-true subject. T.W.R. 


83-847. Ridley, Florence H. Questions Without Answers — Yet or Ever? New Critical Modes and 
Chaucer, ChauR, 16, 2, 1981, 101-6. Chaucerians should welcome the new critical techniques to 
determine what in the words causes us to respond as we do. The application of these methods will 
transcend cultural differences that separate us from Chaucer. T.W.R. 


83-848. Robertson, D.W., Jr. ''And for My Land Thus Hastow Mordred Me?''; Land Tenure, the 
* Cloth Industry, and the Wife of Bath, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 403-20. The accumulation of wealth by 
widowed bondwomen in the 14th and 15th centuries suggests that Chaucer's audience thought of 
the Wife as such a bondwoman, a rural clothier who could hold land rights and could gain enough 
wealth to provide for such pilgrimages as the Wife took. The example of Margery Haynes, 
bondwoman at Castle Combe, Wiltshire, in the mid-15th century, shows that the poet based his 
satire on solid fact. T.W.R. 
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83-849. Rosenberg, Bruce A. The Bari Widow and the FRANKLIN'S TALE, ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 
344-52. Though it has been claimed as ''highly probable’ that Chaucer used Boccaccio, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and a Breton ambience for his tale, it is more likely that both Boccaccio and 
Chaucer had access to the legend of the widow of Bari who made a bargain with a lustful clerk; it is 
part of the cycle of tales connected with St. Nicholas. The order of motifs in this tale is the same as 


in Chaucer, though the details of the stories differ. T.W.Rat 
83-850. Rowland, Beryl. Haldeen Braddy, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 191-8. [A biographical sketch of 
the Chaucer scholar, together with a bibliography of his Chaucerian and other pieces.] T.W.R. 


83-851. Schleusener, Jay. The Conduct of the MERCHANT'S TALE, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 
237-50. The tale's ambivalence has aroused controversy between those who read it as merely 
clever and those who are disturbed by the teller's relationship to the tale and its tone of dark 
*meanness". The controversy can be allayed by observing Chaucer's stratagems: he enlist the 
interests of the reader to speculate about what January and May can do in the garden that they 
cannot do in bed; and about how the young lovers can possibly dupe the jealous old husband. 
Most of the disgressions and structural eccentricities result from the teller's efforts.to depreciate 
the values of otherwise respectable attitudes toward human conduct — e.g. ''love will find a 
way." Chaucer has relied upon our commitment to better manners and motives than the | 
Merchant's. T.W.R.4 


83-852. Sklute, Larry M. The Inconclusive Form of the PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS, ChauR, 16, 
2, 1981, 119-28. Unlike his earlier dream visions, Chaucer’s Parliament exhibits no structural 
confusion. Rather, the poet calmly poses the possibility of viable pluralisms and deliberately 
leaves the poem inconclusive. Unlike the narrators in the other visions, the narrator here is 
relatively uninvolved in the action, permitting Chaucer to achieve a calmer tone and a more 
assured, linear progression of events. T.W.R. 


83-853. Stevens, Martin. The Royal Stanza in Early English Literature, PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 62-76. 
Rime royal likely derives its name (first recorded by Gascoigne in 1575) not from its use by James I 
of Scotland but from its long-standing use on royal occasions. Starting perhaps in the 14th 
century, it appeared in both a popular (guild pageant) and a literary tradition, the former likely 
anticipating the latter. Chaucer's contribution was to develop it as a flexible counterpoint to its 
subject matter, from the technical versatility shown with it in the Troilus to its contribution to 
chatacterization in the Canterbury Tales. Particularly the Man of Law, who adopts this ‘‘rhymed . 
prose’? form deliberately, shows Chaucer juxtaposing this highly formal stanza with the more ' 
colloquial verse form of the preceding storytellers. W.H.M. 


83-854. Watson, Christopher. Chaucer's Knight and his Tale, CR, 22, 1980, 56-64. The Knight's 
role as narrator has not received the same degree of attention as that of the Pardoner or the Wife of 
Bath. But he echoes a central theme of the Tale: an impulse to ordered resolutions is held against a 
not-always-conscious acknowledgement of forces which defy resolution. The vivid specificity of 
the chaos of battle, the haunting bleakness of Arcite facing death, and the final resolution of the 
quarrel between Venus and Mars all suggest that this is not a world ruled by an all-powerful, 
benevolent Jupiter. D.K.G. 


83-855. Weissman, Hope Phyllis. Why Chaucer's Wife is From Bath, ChauR, 15, 1, 1980, 11-36. 
Chaucer has the Wife from Bath not only because she is a webster but because baths were 
identified in medieval thought (from Ovid through Jean de Meun and the Church fathers) with 
sexual license. Indeed ME stewe (hot bath-house) became the term for a brothel. Manuscript | ' 
illustrations make the equation clear: naked couples are shown together in tubs. It seems likely * 
too that the Wife is said to be ''biside'" Bath because she and her ‘‘bath-house’’ were outside the 
city limits and outside the bishop's control. Her ‘‘outsideness’’ and her attempts to gain some 
measure of respectability form important parts of her character. (Reproductions of ms illustra- 
tions). T.W.R. 


See also 83-801, 857. 
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Gavin Douglas 


83-856. Ebin, Lois. The Role of the Narrator in the Prologues to Gavin Douglas’ ENEADOS, 
ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 353-65. While the 13 prologues have been universally admired, they should be 
read in sequence, as Douglas wrote them, to understand the shifting role of the narrator and the 
x mutual relationship of the poet, poem, transiation, and the hero Eneas. Douglas, the Christian 
poet, sees his task as analogous to the trials of Eneas and eventually he becomes the artistic 
counterpart of Eneas's realization of the good man. The Eneados is not simply a translation but, 
to some extent, a new poem with its own audience, medium, and purpose. T.W.R. 


William Dunbar 


83-857. Ebin, Lois. Dunbar's Bawdy, ChauR, 14, 3, 1980, 278-86. Chaucer's bawdy language has 
resulted in a number of articles and one book-length work, Thomas W. Ross, Chaucer's Bawdy 
(New York: Dutton, 1972). In Dunbar's works, however, this kind of language plays a more 
important role than it does in Chaucer's. It often serves as a major device by which he revaluates 
the forms, styles, and traditions in which he works. Three poems illustrate the poet's methods: Of 
the Ladyis Solistaris at Court, In Secreit Place, and The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo. Often 
bawdy language prompts the reader to reconsider the assumptions which underlie Dunbar's 
» genres and forms. T.W.R. 


Thomas Hoccleve 
See 83-801. 
James I, King of Scotland 


83-858. Straus, Barrie Ruth. Convention in THE KINGIS QUAIR: A Formulaic Analysis, ScLJ, 
5, 1, 1978, 5-16. In The Kingis Quair formulaic repetition is not metrically exact but approximates 
to Albert Lord's 'thematic attraction'. An analysis of the narrator's despair and his appearances 
at the window confirms that the poem is self-reflexive and concerned with memory. The formulas 
are developed to bind the poem together and collapse time, and to present the narrator as 
prompted to questioning, lament, and consequent significant experience using his creative 
imagination. J.H.A. 


Pearl Poet 


83-859. Petroff, Elizabeth. Landscape in PEARL: the Transformation of Nature, ChauR, 16, 2, 
1981, 181-93. While the metaphor of landscape as image of a mental condition was widespread and 
would have been recognized by medieval audiences, that in Pearl reveals significant changes in 
the tradition, including a lack of color and water references. The poet thus makes it clear that 
consolation comes not from the hortus conclusus but from beyond. The poem takes place on the 
day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin (Aug. 15), traditionally associated with a holy link 
between nature (especially herbs and herb-gardens) and heaven. T.W.R. 


83-860. Sanderlin, George. The Negative Exemplum in the GAWAIN-Poet: A Most Ingenious 
Paradox, SIH, 9, 1, 1981, 52-5. The Gawain-poet uses the negative exemplum to reveal perspec- 
tives on life. Well-adapted to his protagonists, they verge on being anti-heroes. These anti- 
heroes, confronted and forgiven by a Power they cannot understand, blunder through their 
adventures but survive. In the end, they (and the reader) are wiser, and somehow more trusting in 
that unfathomable Power. G.A.C. 


` 83-861. Sanderlin, George. Who Was Gawain’s Guide? SIH, 8, 2, 1981, 10-12. Gawain's Guide is 
analogous with Everyman. If the Green Knight plays the role of Death and Gawain plays the role 
of Everyman, then the Guide portrays Fear, a plausible companion as Gawain approaches his 
doom. Once the Guide is taken as suggesting a personification of Gawain's fear, then his inner 
struggle is made external and dramatic. Gawain becomes an even more convincing Everyman. 
When confronted by Death, Everyman is frightened and begs postponement; Gawain, face to face 
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with the image of Death, creates his own fear. Conquering the temptation to panic, like Everyman 
in the end, Gawain goes forward to keep his appointment. G.A.C. 


Middle English Drama 


83-862. Campbell, Josie P. Farce as Function in the Wakefield Shepherds’ Plays, ChauR, 14, 4, 
1980, 336-43. Medieval farce has a function, both radical and utopian. In both the First and 
Second Shepherds' Plays, typical of the medieval mysteries, it emphasizes the sacred and serious 
secular elements. It should not be sentimentalized, but seen as a force for radicalism, freedom, 
and ruthlessness. T.W.R. 


Middle English Poetry 


83-863. Hamel, Mary. The Dream of a King: the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE and Dante, 
ChauR, 14, 4, 1980, 298-312. Arthur dreams of a fearful wood, where he encounters frightful wild 
beasts and at last is given a vision of six kings on a jeweled wheel. The poem suggests that the 
writer had traveled in Italy; perhaps he had read Dante. The dream echoes details from the Divine 
Comedy — e.g. Mordred is called the Malebranche, hitherto unexplained. It seems to echo the 
name given to the demons in the Inferno and is thus a fitting epithet. The speeches by the Worthies 
on the wheel perhaps indicate the terrible cost of warfare, even though the battle may be justified. 
At first Arthur ignores the dream's warning, but eventually he confesses his sin when holding the 
dead Gawain in his arms. T.W.R. 


83-864. Kratzmann, G.C. Chaucerian Style in THE UNICORN'S TALE, ScLJ, 5, 1, 1978, 17-22. 
The Unicom’s Tale (the third of The Tales of the Five Beasts in the Asloan Ms), freely adapted 
from Nigel de Longchamps's Speculum Stultorum, gives the story a more serious application. It 
imitates more closely than other English and Scottish Chaucerians many features of the General 
Prologue and Nun's Priest's Tale. J.H.A. 


83-865. Kuczynski, Peter. Utopie und Satire [Utopia and Satire] in THE LAND OF COKAYGNE, 
ZAA, 28, 1, 1980, 45-55. Tbe originality of the poem (included in Harley Ms 913 and probably 
written in Co. Kildare in the early 14th century) lies in the way it links satire of contemporary 
monastic life and the upper clergy with the traditional peasant dream-world of Cockagne. The 
satire and the utopian vision complement and illuminate each other, and Cockagne itself, in its 
physical attractiveness but also unbridled hedonism, is delicately ambiguous. Drawing upon a 
variety of traditions, the poem unashamedly contains many contradictions of detail and exploits 
the pagan origin of the myth of Cockagne. The poet uses the familiarity of his traditional material 
to make this poem acceptable even to the upper classes. (In German). D.MJ. 


83-866. Moorman, Charles. The English Alliterative Revival and the Literature of Defeat, 
ChauR, 16, 1, 1981, 85-100. This poetry achieves its power through the poets' reactions, espe- 
cially in the North and West, against the cheerful foppishness of the Court. One may also 
profitably divide the Northern and Western poems from the Southern and Eastern; the latter 
exhibit more concem with religious and political themes. All have strengths gathered from a 
people's subjugation and humiliation. They retain, far beneath their surfaces, something of the 
native and the pagan. Such an analysis would seem more profitable than a search for mythic 
parallels. The myth-hunting critic often brings his preconceived myth to the poem rather than 
actually finding it there. T.W.R. 


83-867. Murison, David. The Language of the Ballads, ScLJ, Supp. 6, 1978, 54-64. Ballad 
language is heterogeneous, and the lack of fixed texts makes its study precarious. Nevertheless 
regional forms can be identified in North-East and Border ballads, though seldom in Strathclyde 
ones. Several medieval words and expressions were preserved in 19th-century versions. J.H.A. 


83-868. Walsh, Elizabeth. THE TALE OF RAUF COILYEAR: Oral Motif in Literary Guise, 


ScLJ, 6, 2, 1979, 5-19. The story line of Rauf Coilyear relates it to oral tradition, its literary form to 
the 14th-century alliterative revival. The Norse Karlamagnus Saga offers the closest analogue. 
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Traditional and original alliterative formulas involving exact repetition appear, but varied original 
formulaic systems are most frequently and skilfully used to emphasize themes. J.H.A. 


Middle English Prose 


k 
83-869. Crowther, J.D.W. Rhetorical Persuasiveness in JACOB'S WELL, KN, 26, 4, 1979, 
471-5. A passage in Jacob's Well depicts the rhetorical skill with which a preacher offsets the 
problem he faced when having to promulgate the frequently abused rights and privileges set forth 
in canon law. H.Z. 


Middle English General 


83-870. Finlayson, John. Definitions of Middle English Romance: Part I, ChauR, 15, 1, 1980, 
44-62. Since readers or listeners brought certain genre expectations to the experience of romance, 
definitions are necessary, though we must try to recapture the attitudes, as far as possible, of 
14th-century man. Confusions exist in present definitions: romance designates a value-system 
„and also a method of treatment; the presence of the marvelous, courtly love, and chivalric 
adventure is not enough to form a definition. A parody like Chaucer's Thopas helps, since it 
indicates what is expected and what can thus be ridiculed. The marvelous and/or love motivate 
the action. The narratives exhibit ''modernity'', a disregard for historicity. But in most ME 
romances, which are often of a crude and popular nature, love plays a peripheral role. T.W.R. 


83-871. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud A. The Hero Transformed: A Theme in Later Medieval Narra- 
tive, EA, 30, 2, 1977, 145-57. Character-transformation can best be understood as a progression 
from the Bad, through the Good, to the Best, though motivation is mostly left unexplained. The 
lower form often prefigures the pattern of the higher, as can be seen in the successive versions of 
the legend of Percival, and in the accounts of the latter end of Lancelot. The central work showing 
eros as a stepping-stone to agape is Dante's Vita Nuova, but the pattern has also been used by 
contemporary Catholic novelists. D.M.J. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Drama 


83-872. Knight, Alan E. Drama and Society in Late Medieval Flanders and Picardy, ChauR, 14, 4, 
1980, 379-89. The cities of 15th-century Flanders and Picardy flourished from the cloth trade, 
though their days of prosperity were numbered. As a result, there was keen economic competi- 
tion among them. At the same time there was a friendly competitive spirit evidenced by the 
troupes of actors who, through their portrayal of; folie, were in some measure able to exorcise the 


**demons of injustice, hatred, and suspicion.” T.W.R. 
Mediaeval General 

83-873. Skinner, A.E. Fifteenth-Century Printing in the Libraries of tbe University of Texas at 

Austin, LCUT, 10, 1978, 13-36. [Annotated bibliography.] J.B.B. 


^83-874. Stam, Deidre C. Bume-Jones and the Kelmscott GOLDEN LEGEND, NLB, 6, 9, 1978, 
339-44. The Newberry holds Burne-Jones's original drawing of Adam and Eve for this volume. 
The drawing differs from the artist’s other representations of the theme, and reveals the influence 
of Milton, Dürer, and Botticcelli. ‘‘Languid’’ in comparison to the prose style, the published 
illustration none the less enhances the text. (Illus.) J.Y.L. 


See also 83-770. 
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Herbert Aston 


83-875. LaBelle, Jenijoy. A True Love's Knot: The Letters of Constance Fowler and the Poems 
of Herbert Aston, JEGP, 79, 1, 1980, 13-31. In the 17th-century papers of the Aston family there 
occurs a sequence of letters written to Herbert Aston (1584-1639) by his adolescent sister which 
effectively illustrate the nature and prevalence of metaphysical rhetoric. Her comments pique our 
curiosity about his poems, six of which have been preserved in a manuscript that she compiled 
(and identified as his by a cypher). T.A.S. 


John Bellenden 


83-876. Eade, J.C. Astronomical Reference in John Bellenden's PROHEME OF THE 
COSMOGRAPHE, ScLJ, 6, 1, 1979, 69-71. The astronomical description which opens the 
Proheme may refer to the lunar eclipse of December 18, 1526. This, taken with other evidence, 
suggests an earlier work patched up for use with the Cosmographe c. 1531. J.H.A. 


George Cavendish 


83-877. Edwards, A.S.G. The Text of George Cavendish's METRICAL VISIONS, AEB, 2, 1, 
1978, 3-62. Only a close study of extant mss to prove relationships between them can lead the 
scholar to the establishment of a reliable text for Visions. Of the three mss of the poem, the 
holograph ms has primary authority, the other two being demonstrably copies of the one in the 
author's hand. A.LD. 


George Chapman 


83-878. Ide, Richard S. Exemplary Heroism in Chapman's ODYSSES, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 121-36. 
The moralizing tendency of Chapman's Odysses, especially its view of the hero, is a result of the 
tradition of allegorical interpretation, which reached its zenith during the Renaissance humanistic 
tradition. Odysseus's journey is the growing achievement of prudence and piety in ways similar to 
the moral adventures of the Stoic heroes of Chapman’s tragedies. Chapman’s Odysseus empha- 
sizes the union of human effort and divine aid. B.S.W. 


John Donne 


83-879. Dolan, Kathleen H. Materia in Potentia: The Paradox of the Quintessence in Donne's A 
NOCTURNALL UPON S. LUCIES DAY, Renascence, 32, 1, 1979, 13-20. In Donne’s Nocturnall, 
alchemical figures are prominent, but the relation of these terms to the whole of the poem has yet 
to be fully understood. Donne employs alchemical thought to create a paradoxical meditation on 
*'nothingness.'" The Nocturnall itself, consequently, becomes nothing less than a poem in which 
Donne's persona is represented throughout ''both as the matter upon which the alchemist 
practices his art of reduction and transmutation and as the alchemist himself, performer of 
symbolic manipulations of matter that have a redemptive motive.” G.A.C. 


83-880. Malpezzi, Frances M. Christian Poetics in Donne's UPON THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE PSALMES, Renascence, 32, 4, 1980, 221-8. In Upon the Translation Donne presents a 
poeticized expression of Sidney's Defence of Poesy. His poem moves beyond theorizing the 
source, the method, and the end of Christian poetry. Through cycles of grace given and praise 
returned, Donne dramatically manifests the way Christian poetry leads to spiritual delight, ''the 
way in which the forms of temporal song so move man to virtuous action that he will one day 
receive the reward of eternal joy in an extemporal song.” GAC. . 


83-881. Maurer, Margaret. The Circular Argument of Donne's LA CORONA, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 
51-68. The overall effect of the formal characteristics of the poem suggests that it is designed to 
present but not resolve the question of the relationship between art and religious inspiration - is 
appreciation of salvation the same as knowing oneself to be saved as an individual? The motive 
that drives the poem is the attempt of a human being to describe an inhumanly perfect motion; the 
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perfection the poet wants to achieve violates his natural sense of what progress and development 
in art are. B.S.W. 


83-882. Sullivan, Alvin. Donne's Sophistry and Certain Renaissance Books of Logic and Rheto- 
ric, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 107-20. Donne's wit stems from the methods and examples in various 
Renaissance texts on logic. Methods used in the poetry include comparison as argument, 
+ reasoning from adjunct to subject, reasoning by analogy, paradox, and various other types of 
sophistical arguments which appear with examples from both the original texts and from the 
poetry. B.S.W. 


83-883. Thomason, T. Katharine. Plotinian Metaphysics and Donne's EXTASIE, SEL, 22, 1, 
1982, 91-105. Neoplatonic ideas and wit interanimate the poem, which is very close to the 
Eaneads of Plotinus. The descent from soul to body and the status of the observer are based on a 
clear apprehension of the relations between Soul and Nature in Plotinus. B.S.W. 


83-884. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Symbol and Meaning in Donne’s METEMPSYCHOSIS OR THE 
PROGRESSE OF THE SOULE, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 69-90. Most of the stations in the progress of 
the soul in the poem have erotic connotations, and the world is seen from the viewpoint of Gnostic 
and Hermetic philosophies. The stations are chosen to represent human sexuality in all levels of 
animate creation, and the theory of metempsychosis represents the fact that sexuality is the prime 
“motivating force in human history. Both theories are found in Hermetic and Gnostic writings. 

B.S.W. 


See also 83-939. 
Robert Greene 


83-885. Dean, J.S. Greek to the Popular Elizabethan Printer: Some Examples from Robert 
Greene’s Romances, AEB, 1, 3, 1977, 189-202. Mistakes in printing of Greek resulted from 
compositors’ ignorance and visual habits and from printers’ deficient technology. In some cases, 
aural-memorial errors are observed; in others, Greek, for facility in printing, is translated into 
Latin or transliterated into Roman or black-letter type. That the same habits appear in the work of 
various compositors leads to the supposition that the practice was fairly widespread. (Examples 
given of mis-printing in Greene’s works.) A.I.D. 


Fulke Greville 


83-886. Hedley, Jane. What Price Energeia: Personification in the Poetry of Sidney and Greville, 
SLid, 15, 1, 1982, 49-66. For Sidney, personification best conveys the virtue of energeia, the 
animating power by which images command our attention. Greville’s use of the trope in the 
Caelica lyrics allows him to manipulate abstractions according to formal logic, but the persónifis 
cations never assume "''personhood." In Sidney’s poetry, personification becomes a ‘‘non- 
discursive locus’’ for the understanding of the resulting tensions found in the relationship 
between ''an energetic material image” and its ‘immaterial signified.” Both men used personifi- 
cation for metaphysical comprehension. J.C. 


John Harington 


83-887. Farmer, Norman K., Jr. A Newly Discovered Poem by Sir Jobn Harington, LCUT, 11, 
1979, 92-6. John Harington wrote An Epigram of the booke banging in cheyns. to ye Ladyes 
sometime after August 3, 1596, as evidenced in a newly-discovered manuscript, J.B.B. 


George Herbert 


83-888. Gillham, David. Herbert's Restlessness, UCTSE, 11, 1981, 1-12. Describing both the 
intellectual frustrations and the satisfactions of the religious calling, Herbert alternates between 
childlike simplicity of faith and recognition that loss of mental consistency leads to chaos. He can 
accept the pain of internal polemic because he accepts the meaning of the restless human 
condition. M.S.W. 
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83-889. Harman, Barbara Leah. The Fiction of Coherence: George Herbert's THE COLLAR, 
PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 865-77. Herbert helps clarify the nature of storytelling, which asserts the 
speaker’s presence and wish to be noticed, and marks a break with his past (of silence). In The 
Collar the interior story, which constitutes most of the poem, asserts the storyteller's determina- 
tion to escape from a repetitive past (of unanswered prayer) and enlarge and plan his scope of 
living. In contrast the final reassertion of the frame denies the validity of the interior story, 
exposing it as not original, nor a final break with the past, nor a desired solution. Retaining the 
interior story while discrediting it, the storyteller returns to the complex flux of his old world still 
anxious to tell a story but comparatively inarticulate about it. W.H.M. 


John Heywood 


83-890. Fox, Allan B. Chaucer's Prosody and the Non-Pentameter Line in John Heywood's 
Comic Debates, Lang&S, 10, 1, 1977, 23-41. A rhetorical approach to the non-pentameter line, 
one that is firmly based on a fresh examination of metrical structure, will reveal that the 
traditional bias against early Tudor prosody is often critically unwarranted. Because of the 
general attitude toward pre-Elizabethan poetic drama, Heywood's comic debates have been 
widely dismissed as negligible in metrical skill. Contrary to this received opinion, Heywood's 
comic debates reveal formal control rather than a looseness, or absence, of form. In his long lines, 


-- 


Heywood shares metrical conventions with Chaucer. S.K.A. ` 


Thomas Heywood 


83-891. Rauchbauer, Otto. The Subplot of Thomas Heywood’s THE CAPTIVES: Some Facts 
and Speculations, EA, 30, 3, 1977, 343-45. It is generally assumed that Heywood took the subplot 
from Masuccio's Novellino (1497). However, in 1769, Francis Blomefield, in An Essay towards a 
Topographical History of the County of Norfolk, identified the central figure of the knight who 
killed the monk with Sir Thomas Erpingham, and since Heywood himself had stated in The Faire 
Ladie of Norwich that the knight had actually existed in the time of Henry V, it could be that he 
was drawing upon a Norfolk oral tradition that was quite independent of Masuccio. D.MJ. 


George Hitchcock 


83-892. Hurrell, John D. An unpublished Novel of the Seventeenth Century: George Hitchcock’s 
THE LADY ALICE OLDFIELD HER KALLICIA AND PHILAEDUS, NLB, 6, 10, 1979, 
345-52. Internal evidence suggests that Hitchcock of Wiltshire wrote this romance shortly after 
the Regicide and revised it before the Restoration. The alterations soften or delete political and 
religious references and modify sensuous and clumsy passages. Dropping courtly attitudes and 
Royalist sympathies, the final ms illustrates the difficulties of authorship during the Protectorate. 

J.Y.L. 


Ben Jonson 


83-893. Hannaford, Stephen. Gold is but Muck: Jonson's THE CASE IS ALTERED, SIH, 8, 1, 
1980, 11-16. An active and positive element of Jonson's art is ''the pervasiveness of the anal 
erotic.’’ In the plot of one of his forgotten plays, The Case is Altered, the anal erotic content, 
when studied, throws considerable light upon Jonson's subsequent development as a dramatist. 
Though he coined this work out of his foul and fascinating mixture of gold and muck, such was not 
a hindrance or disadvantage to his art, but rather the first principle of it. Jonson could reach into 


the unconscious workings of the psyche and manage to reproduce them on the stage with much of _ 


their naked power intact. G.A.C. 


83-894. Limaye, Mohan R. A Linguistic Solution to a Puzzle in Ben Jonson's Cary-Morison Ode, 
Lang&S, 11, 4, 1978, 226-30. The syntactic clue in lines 122-23 provides an answer to the riddle 
posed in the first stanza of this ode, while the lexical and phonetic equivalences in the two 
passages point to several correspondences between them. The correspondences add their weight 
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to making the equation between Center and Friendship, a critical imperative arrived at through 
the cognitive processing of the syntax of the second passage. S.K.A. 


83-895. Rebhom, Wayne A. Jonson's “Jovy Boy”: Lovewit and the Dupes in THE ALCHE- 
MIST, JEGP, 79, 3, 1980, 355-75. The disagreement about Lovewit’s character and role in The 
, Alchemist can be partially reconciled by recognizing that although he gains all the prizes, it is not 
because of his shrewdness or deserts; rather he is the ultimate victim of Face’s talents. No matter 
how sophisticated, he shares with the other dupes an infantile dependence on tricksters for the 


gratification of his phantasies: T.A.S. 

83-896. Teague, Frances. Ben Jonson, LCUT, 10, 1978, 55-7. Sir Kenelm Digby, Jonson's 

executor, chose William Dobson to paint Jonson's portrait. (Portrait.) J.B.B. 
Sir George Mackenzie 


83-897. Spiller, M.R.G. The First Scots Novel: Sir George Mackenzie's ARETINA (1660), ScLI, 
Supp. 11, 1979, 1-20. Aretina is an incomplete romance, interweaving intrigue and discourse with 
fitful success. Its style is initially Euphuistic but later closer to de Scudéry’s eloquence. At times 
the inner (Arcadian) world comments on the outer, but the most interesting Third Book is a coded 
-.history, accurate but telescoped, of the Scots Civil War, drawing on the possibilities for hiero- 
glyphic romance opened up by John Barclay. J.H.A. 


Christopher Marlowe 


83-898. Martin, Richard A. Marlowe’s TAMBURLAINE and the Language of Romance, PMLA, 
93, 2, 1978, 248-64. Tamburlaine is a hero of romance whose triumph is of the imagination. Part I 
shows him remaking myths (of Perseus, of Phaëton) to suit his romantic vision of glory and 
slaughtering the virgins of Damascus to keep control of myth making. He defeats the realists in 
Mycetes, the man who lacks poetry, and Cosroe, the man whose mind is restricted by a tragic 
view of the world. By contrast Part Il shows Tamburlaine more as a scourge of the gods, 
culminating in the image of his defeat of Babylon as the destruction of Hell. Here there is no more 
remaking of myth, no more immortalizing language. Then the tragic view comes to threaten 
Tamburiaine's world of the imagination. W.H.M. 


n John Marston 


83-899. Cousins, A.D. The Protean Nature of Man in Marston's Verse Satires, JEGP, 79, 4, 1980, 
517-29. Contrary to the widespread assumption that Marston's verse satires are conventional 
attacks on vices, they actually ''signal the collapse of a Renaissance ideal," for in every satire 
Marston's persona indicates that man's Protean nature, so often praised in the Renaissance, is 
nothing more than an impulse toward corruption. T.A.S. 


John Milton 


83-900. Berry, Boyd M. Melodramatic Faking in the Narretor’s Voice, PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonQ, 10, 1, 1976, 1-5. The narrator injects melodrama into inappropriate scenes in P.L. In 
several confrontations, the pauses in debates, and his judgments of Adam and Eve after the fall, 
he arouses expectations which we later judge misplaced. Perhaps Milton intends to humanize his 
theology or teach us to strive beyond melodrama and natural affection. A.J.M. 


» 83-901. Blondel, Jacques. La Tentation dans [Temptation in] SAMSON AGONISTES, EA, 30, 2, 
1977, 158-68. Samson typifies the man who masters his passions by overcoming temptation, akin, 
not to the Christ of Paradise Regained, but to Adam. Manoa, Delilah and Harapha all tempt him to 
revert to passivity under their protection; they would have him deny God by denying his divinely 
endowed strength. Having successfully resisted, Samson is presented as the phoenix rising from 
the ashes, a traditional emblem of immortality, but the extremity of the struggle to recover from 
his earlier fall also shows that he is peculiarly human. (In French). D.M.J. 
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83-902. Embry, Thomas J. Sensuality and Chastity in L'ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO, 
JEGP, 77,4, 1978, 504-29. Drawing on a variety of poets, Milton constructs his ironic poem 
L’Allegro so that it consists of a series of passages whose sensuality is apparent only to readers 
familiar with the sources. In contrast, I! Penseroso contains few such echoes, most of which are 
derived from Spenserian lines influenced by Platonism. The intricate parallelism of the images 
and ideas in passage after passage of the two poems contributes still further to make their ‘ 
relationship and meaning ''inaccessible to the ‘unitiated’ reader.” Apparently Milton had come 
to believe that celibacy was the sine qua non of the prophetic powers he yearned for, which 
entailed a rejection of the Platonic justification of earthly love. T.A.S. 


83-903. Entzminger, Robert L. SAMSON AGONISTES and the Recovery of Metaphor, SEL, 
22, 1, 1982, 137-56. The protagonist’s recovery is proved by his recovery of mastery over 
language, especially the power of metaphor. Samson's visitors help him see himself in a new light, 
the revelation that potential strength lies in his apparent weakness. The tension between tenor 
and vehicle in Samson's use of metaphor resembles the tension between his present state and his 
heroic potential in terms of the fullness of Christian revelation. B.S.W. 


83-904. Gilbert, Sandra M. Patriarchal Poetry and Women Readers: Reflections on Milton's 
Bogey, PMLA, 93, 3, 1978, 368-82. Milton has perplexed numerous feminist writers as he did 
Virginia Woolf, as a ‘‘bogey’’ who ''shut out the view” of a balanced literary world. His 4 
essentially ‘‘patriarchal poetry" has disturbed such women as Mary Shelley, Charlotte Bronté, 
Gertrude Stein and Anais Nin. It presents women as inherently second-rate, degraded by a 
masculine God and Adam. It is such an Eve that Bronté's Shirley denounces, an Eve whom 
Milton associates with Satan, Sin and Death. And yet Eve has shared the fascination that Satan 
had for the Romantics from Blake on. As the master of poetic language in the epic and its chief 
rebel against patriarchal authority, Satan helps define the simultaneous attraction and revulsion 
women have felt for Milton. W.H.M. 


83-905. Gossman, Ann. Satan: From Toad to Atlas, MiltonQ, 10, 1, 1976, 7-11. Classical and 
medieval Christian views of evil combine in the Satan of P.L. Classical writers exhibit a dualism 
which does not let them separate good and evil. Spenser and other Christian writers, in contrast, 
refuse to separate God's goodness and his power. Milton's Satan assumes an apparent grandeur 
by striking a classical hero's pose, but the encompassing Christian tradition assures his decline 
from triumph to baseness. À.J.M. 


83-906. Greenbaum, Sidney. The Poem, the Poet, and the Reader: An Analysis of Milton’s Sonnet ` 
19, Lang&S, 11, 2, 1978, 116-28. Milton's Sonnet 19 invites alternative interpretations. It induces 
reflection and provokes questions. The questions are not resolved in the poem but are left open 
for the reader to reflect on; they are left open because the reader is free to select among alternative 
interpretations or to vacillate between them. S.K.A. 


83-907. Levenback, Karen. The Elements in PARADISE LOST, MiltonQ, 10, 1, 1976, 11-14. 
Empedocles's concept of earth, air, fire, and water underlies Milton's scheme of the elements in 
P.L. Where there is love, as in pre-lapsarian Eden, perfect unity and happiness exist between man 
and the elements. But after the fall (just as in Hell) strife makes man and the elements adversaries. 

A.M. 


83-908. McCarron, William E. The ‘‘persuasive Rhetoric’’ of PARADISE REGAINED, MiltonQ, 
10, 1, 1976, 15-21. The debate in P.R. between Christ and Satan reveals Milton’s knowledge of 
rhetoric. First, in III, 204-50, Christ recognizes Satan’s specious argument, especially its false 
sorites, in which he alters terms within a chain of enthymemes. Secondly, Christ's ‘‘swarm of 4 
flies" simile (IV, 15-20) is notable in its accuracy and its being proleptic of His mission as 
Redeemer. A.J.M. 


83-909. Shumaker, Wayne. W.K. Thomas on MOUTHS AND EYES IN LYCIDAS, MiltonQ, 


10, 1, 1976, 6-7. Thomas (MiltonQ, 9, 2 (1975), 39-42 [see AES, 24, 3 (1981), item 81-1497), 
produces a distorted reading of Lycidas, ll. 119-120 when he judges mouths holding sheephooks 
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grotesque. The passage does not trouble readers whose imaginative flexibility lets them see the 
Object, not the metaphor, and release the visual impression when its usefulness ceases. A.J.M. 


Sir Thomas More 


' 83-910. Gordon, Walter M. Exemplum Narrative and Thomas More's HISTORY OF KING 
¿RICHARD HI, Clio, 9, 1, 1979, 75-88. More's King Richard Ill, a decisive stage in the evolution 
of tragedy out of narrative records, undermines exemplum patterns in the tragic, individualized 
definitions of Mistress Shore and Hastings; it parodies them in comic contrasts between ethical 
ideal and Richard's unethical conduct. M.S.W. 


William Shakespeare 


83-911. Barry, Jackson G. ''Had, Having, and in Quest to Have, Extreme’’: Shakespeare's 
Rhetoric of Time in Sonnet 129, Lang&S, 14, 1, 1981, 1-12. The past participle, progressive 
participle, and infinitive of line 10 in Shakespeare's sonnet 129 render the experience of an 
intensely active time which transcends the conventional two-stage, before-after, notion of 
Renaissance mutability. They give us both contemplation and an experience of whirling action 
contemplated. In a grammatical sense, they may be described as adverbial: lust is extreme when it 
is in any of the three states of action suggested. S.K.A. 


83-912. Bernard, John D. ''To Constancie Confin'de': The Poetics of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 77-90. In the search for constancy as an ideal, Shakespeare developed a new 
perspective, stressing the constancy of language and vision. Instead of treating the loved one as a 
Platonic idea as Petrarch had done, and as he too had done in some sonnets, he celebrated the 
experience of envisioning his love in his writing as a communion. In some sonnets (53, 76, 108) he 
presented the ideal as a function of his poetry. In some sonnets (105-108) he developed a religious 
mode, analogous to Dante's, working towards the presence of the loved one as instituting a 
sacrament. These two approaches join in 108, What's in the braine, which marks the culmination 
of his new vision of the familiar Elizabethan topic. W.H.M. 


83-913. Bond, Ronald B. Labour, Ease, and THE TEMPEST as Pastoral Romance, JEGP, 77, 3, 
1978, 330-42. Recent critics who have questioned the view that Tempest is a variation on the 
pastoral have not gone far enough, for neither the landscape nor the topoi are appropriate to the 
genre. Ín its emphasis on labor and on ''necessity of action in achieving good ends," the play 
generally rejects the pastoral values; in fact, the people who live by such values are the clowns 
and villains in the play. Actually the Puritan work ethic, though sentimentalized, seems the key to 
its interpretation. T.A.S. 


83-914. Bond, Ronald B. Love and Lust in ROMEO AND JULIET, WascanaR, 15, 2, 1980, 
22-31. Contrary to the critical view that in death the love of Romeo and Juliet transcends the flesh, 
their relationship proceeds according to the gradus amoris of medieval European literature. That 
Romeo and Juliet’s love is purely sensual is reinforced by their constant yearning for physical 
proximity, itself underscored by Romeo's banishment. The play turns on the intensity of this 
Iove, and the lovers' unawareness of the consequences of their actions. D.W.A. 


83-915. Carr, Virginia M. Once More Into the Henriad: A ‘‘Two-Eyed’’ View, JEGP, 77, 4, 1978, 
530-45. In Elizabethan times, the irreconcilable tension between the king's divine right to rule and 
the people's right to overthrow him if he fails them was nowhere better illustrated than in 
Shakespeare's Henry plays. Critics who take either position as primary to the interpretation of 
hany of the historical plays in this sequence are failing to recognize this ever-present dilemma, 
partly because of speeches in which characters recall earlier reigns as golden. And the ideal 
kingship which Henry V seeks to embody is no less subject to this ''two-eyed view’’. T.A.S. 


83-916. Gilbert, A.J. Techniques of Focus in Shakespeare's Sonnets, Lang&S, 12, 4, 1979, 
245-67. Traditional levels of style — low, middle, and high — have a registerial function within the 
language chosen by the writer. A register is defined by reference to four primary parameters: the 


f 
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subject matter, the situation, the participant roles in the discourse, and the mode of discourse. 
Shakespeare has not only sonnets in all three registers, but also sonnets where he exploits the 
oppositions across the parameters of register for specific effects. S.K.A. 


83-917. Gross, M.J.H. The Thomas Cobbe Edition of Shakespeare's Plays, LCUT, 11, 1979x 
65-76. Cobbe's edition draws heavily upon 18th-century critical analysis, but occasionally antici- 
pates later theories. J.B.B. 


83-918. Hyman, Lawrence W. Is There a Moral in KING LEAR? Greyfriar, 18, 1977, 19-28. 
Critics have oscillated between declaring the moral significance of Lear and recognizing the 
meaninglessness of Cordelia's death. Modern theory of literary indeterminism allows accepting 
the honesty, courage, and strength of Lear's struggle while recognizing its futility. M.S.W. 


83-919. Kayser, John R., and Ronald J. Lettieri. ‘‘The Last of All the Romans”: Shakespeare's 
Commentary on Classical Republicanism, Clio, 9, 2, 1980, 197-227. In Caesar Brutus embodies 
the major defect of republican Rome, lack of consciousness or wisdom. More attentive to 
reputation than to his stoical philosophy, Brutus fails to add reason to the other elements 
necessary in a mixed regime, spiritedness and eros (the urge of the soul for well-being). Caesar's 
murder destroys rather than restores the republic, thereby showing the breaking point of the 
republican system. M.S.W4 


83-920. Kelly, Henry Ansgar. Tillyard and History: Comment and Response, Clio, 10, 1, 1980, 
85-8. Paul N. Siegal’s argument (Clio, 9: 1, 1979, 5-23 [A.E.S. item 83-926]) in defense of E.M.W. 
Tilyard is wrong. Tillyard invented an unhistorical pattern to explain Shakespeare's history 
plays. M.S.W. 


83-921. Kozikowski, Stanley J. The Allegory of Love and Fortune: The Lottery in THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE, Renascence, 32, 2, 1980, 105-15. Tbe formal allegory of the lotteries in 
Merchant extends significantly to the play's major concerns. The lottery scenes present a 
"contention" between Love and Fortune, leading to the ‘‘triumph’’ of virtuous love; they also 
generate a perception of human generality, especially the relationship in the play between 
Christian and Jew. If read as allegorical interludes, the lottery scenes closely resemble the 
patterned plot found in earlier Tudor drama, as can be determined from analogues. G.A.C. 


83-922. Newton, J.M. HAMLET and Shakespeare's disposition for Comedy, CQ, 9, 1, 1979, 
39-55. Johnson was correct in concluding that Shakespeare's natural disposition was for comedy;Y 
even in his tragedies he tends to luxuriate in passages which delight without furthering the 
catastrophe. In Hamlet, for example, there are several such scenes, augmented by others which 
inextricably mingle the serious and the ludicrous. Even Hamiet’s soliloquies seem as though the 
playwright was testing various tragic styles — and finding them wanting. T.A.S. 


83-923. Pearlman, E. Malcolm and Macduff, SIH, 9, 1, 1981, 5-10. Would Macb. gain in 
compression if military accomplishments and political legitimacy were united in one dramatic 
figure, rather than divided between Malcolm and Macduff? Differences between the two charac- 
ters bear upon the question: first, the distinctions between the two as men; second, the one of 
generation; and third, the fact that Macb. is a pagan tale onto which Shakespeare has grafted 
Christian elements. Malcolm figures prominently in the Christian context of the play, while 
Macduff is tied to the pagan world. At drama’s end, the pagan world is superseded by a newer, 
freer and more civilized world ‘‘where all who were once barbarous Scottish thanes are anglicized | 
to earls, and where the new administration begins by invoking the ‘grace of Grace.’”” G.A.CA 


83-924. Preston, Dennis R. Language and the Structure of THE WINTER'S TALE, KN, 25, 4, 
1978, 421-32. The action in W.T., which is unified by Hermione’s resurrection, and the plot, 
which is generated by Leontes’s self-deception, do not follow the dramatic unities of time and 
place. The five-act play is divided into three parts that correspond to Sicilia, the voyage to and 
stay in Bohemia, and the return to Sicilia. Each has an independent movement that is reinforced 
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by the language and the use of the fantastic. The themes, indicating the influence of the planets, 
dreams, thoughts, spirits, and magic, create the expected dramatic tension. H.Z. 


83-925. Siegal, Paul N. Kelly and Tillyard, Clio, 10, 1, 1980, 88-91. Henry A. Kelly (Clio, 10: 1, 
à 1980, 85-88 [A.E.S. item 83-920]) is wrong. Elizabethans accepted the ideas Kelly finds unhistorical 
RU Tillyard. M.S.W. 


83-926. Siegal, Paul N. Tillyard Lives: Historicism and Shakespeare's History Plays, Clio, 9, 1, 
1979, 5-23. Though current anti-historicism discounts Tillyard's Shakespeare's History Plays, we 
can deepen the present meaning of the plays by recognizing Elizabethan ideas on guilt as part of 
God's justice, on providential judgment, and on Machiavellian elements in leaders. M.S.W. 


83-927. Venet, Gistle. Images et structure dans ANTOINE ET CLÉOPÁTRE [Imagery and 
Structure in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA], EA, 30, 3, 1977, 281-302. Rather than standing in 
hostile opposition to each other, the distinctive Roman and Egyptian images in fact interact by 
means of a fluidity that enables dissimilar elements to combine. In its bipolarity, the play has the 
shape of an ellipse, thus definitively abandoning the monocentric security of the 16th century and 
anticipating the uncertainties of the Baroque. The central figures themselves possess no sense of 
. a firm identity and look ahead to Prospero's ''We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” (In 
"French) D.M.J. 


83-928. Werstine, Paul. Compositor B of the Shakespeare First Folio, AEB, 2, 4, 1978, 243-63. 
Much editorial work on Shakespeare has been based on supposed erroneous settings by Compos- 
itor B, as demonstrated by 1HIV, but when 1HIV is compared with his work on other plays, he 
appears less prone to error than supposed. Though compositor identification is still a useful 
editorial tool, it cannot be used, except with caution, as a basis for emendations, especially if not 
painstakingly compared with the compositors' other stints at type-setting. A.ID. 


See also 83-771, 958. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


83-929. Coogan, Robert. More Dais Than Dock: Greek Rhetoric and Sidney's Encomium on 
Poetry, SLitl, 15, 1, 1982, 99-113. Critics have long classified The Defence of Poesy as a forensic 
rhetoric, but Sidney's arguments are similar to those contained in the section on the epideictic in 
Y Aristotle's Rhetoric. The Defence does not exhibit an apologetic arrangement but an encomiastic 
one whose probable model is Aphthonius's Progyrnnasmata. LC. 


83-930. Devereux, S.J., James A. The Meaning of Delight in Sidney’s DEFENCE OF POESY, 
Slit, 15, 1, 1982, 85-97. Although ‘‘delight’’ is a key word in The Defence, its definition is vague. 
The term may have its origins in the concept of ''conveniency,'" the intellectual attainment of 
some suitable good, found in Aristotelian and Thomistic discourse. J.C. 


83-931. Patterson, Annabel M. ''Under...Pretty Tales”: Intention in Sidney's ARCADIA, SLitl, 
15, 1, 1982, 5-21. The preface to the 1593 composite text of Arcadia presents the work's intention 
in a deliberately mystifying manner. Sidney's Defence contains a possible clue: an author can 
present a socio-political text in the guise of a joint pastoral and beast fable. In the Old Arcadia, 
Sidney's intentions for moderate reform appear uncertain. He risks being misunderstood because 
the Queen would probably read it only as entertainment. The New Arcadia shifts from pastoral to 
chivalric romance, revises the role of Philanax, and makes Philisides less prominent. J.C. 


83-932. Stillman, Robert E. Poetry and Justice in Sidney's YE GOAT-HERD GODS, SEL, 22, 1, 
1982, 39-50. In this poem, the doubleness of Sidney's borrowings becomes a theme in a double 
sestina about the twin subjects of poetry and justice. Sidney imposes a rhetorical device employed 
by Gil Polo on Sannazaro's sestina form. Sidney's sestina is a gesture, an effort to obtain heavenly 
justice, as well as a statement, and this is a testimony to the power of poetry. B.S.W. 
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83-933. Ulreich, John C. ''The Poets Only Deliver’; Sidney's Conception of Mimesis, SLitI, 15, 
1, 1982, 67-84. Sidney's reputation as a poetic theorist has suffered because he seems inconsistent 
in his views on the Aristotelian and Platonic conceptions of mimesis. Rejecting the conventional 
belief in their mutual exclusivity, Sidney fuses the two. That synthesis transcends representation 
to achieve ‘‘a reproduction of the Logos, a lively image of the Divine Word itself.” j.c^ 


83-934. Waller, Gary F. Acts of Reading: The Production of Meaning in ASTROPHIL AND 
STELLA, SLitI, 15, 1, 1982, 23-35. Astrophil and Stella demands the active involvement of its 
reader for the production of meaning, thereby demonstrating Barthes's notion of a scriptible text. 

J.C. 


83-935. Warkentin, Germaine. Sidney and the Supple Muse: Compositional Procedures in Some 
Sonnets of ASTROPHIL AND STELLA, SLitl, 15, 1, 1982, 37-48. The compositional proce- 
dures of classical rhetoric inform the opening sonnet of Astrophil and Stella and force us to 
examine the entire sequence in a new light. Sidney must grapple with the conflict between 
philosophic (argumentation) and sophistic (display) rhetoric. Several poems in the sequence 
show his disregard for a strict demarcation. Classical rhetoric becomes a principle of composition , 
which identifies ‘‘the kind of access Sidney had to the radical dividedness of Petrarchan tradition, 
and to the rhetorical expression of that dividedness.”’ J C 


See also 83-886. 
Edmund Spenser 


I 
83-936. Allman, Eileen Jorge. EPITHALAMION's Bridegroom: Orpheus-Adam-Christ, Rena- | 
scence, 32, 4, 1980, 240-7. Spenser creates a cosmic perspective in the Epithalamion by allusively | 
superimposing on himself and his bride three couples —Orpheus and Eurydice, Adam and Eve, | 
and Christ and the Church. In one complex wedding portrait he effects the fusion of time and | 
eternity. Orpheus serves Spenser as the announced center of a complex self-portrait in which 
time and space are used to charm Eurydice into marriage. A pattern of sexual unity, division, and | 
reunion is enacted in paradise with Adam and Eve. The promise of the ultimate union of male and 
female, divine and human, is confirmed when Christ marries his Church in the New Jerusalem. 
G.A.C. 


83-937. Helgerson, Richard. The New Poet Presents Himself: Spenser and the ldea of a Literary 
Career, PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 893-911. By announcing himself as the Poet of England in the?’ 
Shepheardes Calender, Spenser set himself at odds with his contemporaries (even Sidney), who 
treated poetry as a game to be deprecated and ignored in the public life of the nation. As the 
professed Poet who had his role to define, Spenser sought status (including financial support) and 
claimed divine inspiration to gain the approval of those in power. In the early Fairie Queene he 
exuded a confident union of the private and public values of poetry, but the end of his career 
suggests a melancholy retreat into a more personal delight in poetry, to which however he 
remained true. By embodying the concept of the Poet, he redefined it. W.H.M. 


83-938. McCanles, Michael. THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER as Document and Monument, 
SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 5-19. E.K.'s commentary and glosses are part of the total literary work 
presented for the reader's study because the work is a fictional imitation of a humanist edition of a 
classical text. The significance of the commentaries is what they contribute to the meaning of the 
whole work by being part of it. Poems are both statements about the history of literature 
(documents) and statements existing inside this history (monuments). B.S.WA 


83-939. Okerlund, Arlene N. The Rhetoric of Love: Voice in the AMORETTI and the SONGS 
AND SONETS, QIS, 68, 1, 1982, 37-46. The diction, syntax, and imagery of Spenser’s Amoretti 
suggest that love is a formal relationship between unequals. The rhetoric of Donne’s Songs and 
Sonets suggests that love is an intimate relationship between equals. The metaphysical poets 
supplanted Petrarchan conventions with a rhetoric better suited to love’s true nature. R.A.E. 
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William Stevenson 


83-940. Kozikowski, Stanley J. Comedy Ecclesiastical and Otherwise in GAMMER GURTON'S 
NEEDLE, Greyfriar, 18, 1977, 5-18. Observation of the classical properties and comic effects 
that allude to churchmen's current interests accounts for Stevenson's writing his raucous farce. 
Details in the play raise issues of parish laxity, clerical incompetence, profane speech and 
Sehavior, and indifference to the Bible. A Christchurch audience would have been diverted by 
both the learning and the wit of the work. M.S.W. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


83-941. Daalder, Joost. Wyatt’s Prosody Revisited, Lang&S, 10, 1, 1977, 3-15. Prosodically, 
Wyatt was a transitional poet. While he adopted the iambic pentameter as a remote abstract norm 
which could at times be actualized in speech rhythms not unlike those of later authors, neverthe- 
less, at the level of speech rhythm Wyatt wrote at least as much in the tradition of the ‘‘broken- 
back'' versé of his predecessors as he wrote like an iambic poet of a later date. In Wyatt the two 
patterns are still much apart, though both are present and sometimes close. S.K.A. 


83-942. Heine, Ingeborg. The Metrical Intentions in Wyatt's Sonnets: WHO SO LIST TO 
HOUNT, I FYNDE NO PEACE, and THE LONGE LOVE, KN, 25, 4, 1978, 407-20. Experienc- 
iing difficulty in giving faithful translations of Petrarchan poetry, Wyatt allowed himself greater 
poetic licence with respect to meter. However the quality of his poems was impaired. Who so list 
to hount, an independent composition, contains three different meters, as also do I fynde no 


peace and The longe love, which are accurate translations. H.Z. 
Renaissance Bibliography 
83-943. Harris, Carolyn. A Checklist of Emblem Books, LCUT, 11, 1979, 40-61. [Bibliography.] 
J.B.B. 
83-944. Luckstead, Ingrid. A Sampling of Emblematic Broadsides, LCUT, 11, 1979, 62-4. 
[Bibliography.] J.B.B. 
Renaissance Drama 


83-945. Craigie, James. PHILOTUS: A Late Middle Scots Comedy, ScLJ, 6, 1, 1979, 19-33. 
Philotus, written between 1595 and its publication in 1603, possibly by James VI, derives from 
Barnabe Riche's Phylotus and Emilia. It is a bourgeois comedy with love intrique in the Italian 
Style, containing broad farce but not wit, composed in crudely handled stanzas and obscurely 
motivated. Apart from Lyndsay's Satire it is the only surviving Middle Scots drama. J.H.A. 


83-946. Howlett, T.R. English Political Dialogues, 1641-1651: CRAFTIE CROMWELL, PART I, 
AEB, 2, 3, 1978, 169-219. This political dialogue is suitable for acting; probably it was surreptitiously 
performed during the Commonwealth period. Internal evidence suggests late Jan. to early Feb., 
1648, as date of composition. The play was printed in only one edition, of which 11 copies have 
been located. Since no ms exists, the first edition must serve as copy-text. (Text and notes, pp. 
185-219.) A.I.D. 


83-947. Mroczkowska-Brand, Katarzyna. Overt Theatricality and the Theatrum Mundi Meta- 
phor in Spanish and English Drama, KN, 26, 2, 1979, 201-14. Self-referring devices such as the 
extra dramatic address, the open use of disguise, role-playing, and the play-within-the-play, are 
evident in overt theatrical performances. These techniques.create additional peripheries that 
enhance plot structure, raise a new level of comedy, and deepen theatrical experience by way of 
"Theatrum Mundi. Several gradations of overt theatricality occur in both Spanish Golden Age and 
English Renaissance plays. H.Z. 


Renaissance Poetry 


83-948. Cutbirth, Nancy. Thomas Killigrew’s Commonplace Book? LCUT, 13, 1980, 31-8. 
Killigrew probably collected the 17th-century poems in this collection. Standard indexes do not 
list approximately 70 of the poems included. J.B.B. 
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83-949. Fiore, Peter A. The Nativity Theme in Late Renaissance Minor Devotional Verse, 
WascanaR, 15, 1, 1980, 3-19. The Nativity poems of minor 17-century writers not only throw into 
relief similar poems by major writers, but reveal much about the period's religious values. 
Representative writers such as Charles Fitz-Geffrey, William Cartwright, John Stradling, William 
Wishartt, and Roger Cocks focus on doctrinal matters that major writers, concerned with literary g 
merit, often ignore. Although never backing away from controversial issues, they are never fara 
from biblical narrative, dwelling on other events of Christ's life for the light they shed on the 
Nativity. D.W.A. 


83-950. Spiegel, Glenn A. Perfecting English Meter: Sixteenth-Century Criticism and Practice, 
JEGP, 79, 2, 1980, 192-209. The sudden flowering of Elizabethan prosody should be attributed, 
not to an overriding concern with tension, but to a rejection of the invariant and heavy accents of 
folk meter, a growing distaste for its conventional roughness. Elizabethan critics proposed to 
remedy it by a) regularizing the unstressed syllables, b) avoiding four-stress lines, c) freeing the 
caesura, and d) diversifying stanza patterns. T.A.S. 


See also 83-804. 
Renaissance General 


83-951. Atkinson, David W. Erasmus on Preparing to Die, WascanaR, 15, 2, 1980, 3-21. While « 
incorporating elements of The Boke of the Craft of Dying (1490), Erasmus's Preparation to 
Deathe (1538) expresses a spirituality more convincing and consoling than its medieval predeces- 
sor. Dwelling on man's fear of death, deathbed temptation, the responsibilities of the moriens' 
spiritual advisors, and the view that all of life is a preparation for death, Erasmus is sensitive to 
human need without compromising Christian teaching. Rather than relying on dogmatic teach- 
ings, Erasmus works by implication and suggestion, without the discursiveness and repetition 
evident in much 16th- and 17th-century prose. D.W.A. 


83-952. Cullen, Patrick. Recent Studies in the Renaissance, SEL, 22, 1, 1982, 157-85. As a year 
1981 was not fruitful in Renaissance studies because there was no major critical work; most of the 
publications were editions or reference guides continuing or building on the past. General critical 
studies were mediocre at best. Work in the 16th century includes no Spenser and the 17th century 
offered but a small improvement. B.S.W. 


83-953. Zins, Henryk. Africa and the Africans in the English Eyes of the Renaissance, KN, 25, 2, 
1978, 151-66. In 17th-century English literature and travel accounts, negative opinions prevailed Y 
about the everyday life, social conditions, and cultural level of African tribes because of a 
diversity of notions from both ancient and medieval literature. Numerous instances can be found 
in Shakespeare's plays. He displayed, however, both his genius and knowledge of the African 
problem when he rejected the stereotype of an African by transforming the story of Othello's fate 
into a drama of human fate. HA. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
John Bunyan 


83-954. Amold, Roland. Plebejische Elemente in der Sprache John Bunyans [Plebeian Elements 
in Bunyan's Language], ZAA, 27, 3, 1979, 225-35. Although after the Restoration much was done 
to regulate the English language and to lay down criteria for how a gentleman should speak, 
Bunyan always emphasized his own lack of education and continued to use popular turns of 
phrase in his writings. Indeed, these so-called vulgarisms actually increase in frequency in his ., 
later work. Clearly this was deliberate on his part, and shows his concern to communicate with his 
chosen audience in the most direct manner possible. (In German) D.M.J. 


83-955. Bellamy, Joan. John Bunyan and the democratic tradition, ZAA, 27, 3, 1979, 218-24. 
Bunyan was influenced by the polemical writers of the English Revolution of 1642, such as Gerard 
Winstanley and John Bastwick. All sought to make their language as plain and comprehensible as 
possible, drawing upon both the Bible and the popular idiom of the time. D.MJ. 
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83-956. Günter, Walch. John Bunyan — Dichter der Plebejischen Fraktion. Revolutionürer 
Puritanismus und Allegorie [Poet of the Plebeian Party: Allegory and Revolutionary Puritanism], 
ZAA, 27, 3, 1979, 197-207. Because it is not theological, The Pilgrim's Progress can be assimilated 
into Socialist literature. Bunyan depicts his own time, a turning-point in English history, through 
*allegory. Thus Vanity Fair, through which Christian must pass, represents the growth of the 
guercantile spirit. The work combines (a) the working of the popular unconscious through 
Christian mythology, (b) the democratic-plebeian literary tradition of Langland, and (c) the 
theatrical tradition of the Mystery Plays. The presence of the Dreamer outside the allegory 
foreshadows the realistic novel of the Enlightenment. In seeking to formulate a harmonious 
human society capable of withstanding Vanity Fair, the work anticipates Swift. Though the 
allegory was to disappear, the moralizing of the Enlightenment novel derives from Bunyan. (In 
German). D.MJ. 


83-957. Seehase, Georg. Realistische Allegorie [Realistic Allegory] in John Bunyans THE PIL- 
GRIM'S PROGRESS, ZAA, 27, 3, 1979, 208-17. Both by his modest forebears and by his 
youthful training in the New Model Army, Bunyan was totally plebeian, but strangely he was 
more orthodox in his religion than the bourgeois Milton. Bunyan accepted the doctrine of 
predestination, and the consequent isolation of the elected soul foreshadows 18th-century indi- 
.vidualism. It also affects the structure of the work, in that Christian's defeat by any of his 
Phdversaries is never in question, though continual striving is demanded of him. The fact that 
Vanity Fair cannot be avoided shows Bunyan's awareness of contemporary economic develop- 
ment. The allegory and realism of the work support and strengthen each other, encouraging the 
reader to respond actively. (In German). D.M.J. 


George Colman 


83-958. Pedicord, Harry William. George Colman’s Adaptation of Garrick’s Promptbook for 
FLORIZEL AND PERDITA, ThS, 22, 2, 1981, 185-90. Shakespeare's W.T. was adapted by 
Garrick as Florizel and Perdita, which in tum was adapted by Colman as The Sheep-Shearing. 
(Descriptions and comparisons of these versions are included.) J.W. 


William Congreve 


83-959. Frushell, Richard C. Congreve's Zara as ''Off'ring to the Sex design’d’’, AEB, 2, 2, 1978, 
116-23. The differences between the 1697 quarto text and that printed in the 1710 Works of 
Congreve's Mourning Bride suggest that, in revising, the author sentimentalized his drama in 
"keeping with changing taste in society. A.LD. 


Charles Dibdin 


83-960. Fahmer, Robert. THE TOUCHSTONE (1779) and the Return of the “Speaking Panto- 
mime”, ThS, 22, 2, 1981, 191-200. Dibdin's The Touchstone; or, Harlequin Traveler is an 
important landmark in the evolution of English pantomime in the 18th century in that it gave 
‘impetus to the restoration of dialogue to the harlequinade.”’ J.W. 


Jobn Dryden 


83-961. Gardiner, Anne Barbeau. The Roots of Authority: Fidelity to Inherited Laws in Dryden’s 
THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, Clio, 11, 1, 1981, 15-28. Dryden's case for Catholicism rests 
on legal points. In Parts I and II the Hind argues that legitimate authority must be rooted in 
Scriptural and legal precedent and shows lawful continuance from age to age. In Part III she 
„attacks Anglican and Parliamentary support of penal laws and Test Acts, which contradict 
"ancient law and violate mercy and obedience to kings. M.S.W. 


Henry Fielding 


83-962. Warren, Leland E. History-as-Literature and the Narrative Stance of Henry Fielding, 
Clio, 9, 1, 1979, 89-109. Fielding's narrative stance reflects a rift in 18th-century history writing. 
He functions as authoritative judge but undercuts the role by inviting the reader to assess even the 
judge. M.S.W. 
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David Garrick 
See 83-958. 


Aaron Hill 

» 
83-963. Kern, Jean B. Local Color in the Early 18th Century: Aaron Hill on Turkey, NLB, 6, 10, 
1979, 353-62. Hill's first published work anticipates the realism of the novel while reflecting the 
poetic style of the romance. A Full and Just Account of the Present State of The Ottoman Empire 
in All Its Branches (1709) combines fantasy, travelogue, and social commentary. Hill's use of 
‘local color and particularity’’ conveys the exotic, provides a model for Defoe, and exemplifies 
the complexity of early 18th-century literature. J.Y.L. 


Samuel Johnson 


83-964. Kirkley, Harriet. Johnson's LIFE OF POPE: Fact as Fiction, WascanaR, 15, 2, 1980, 
69-80. Unlike Warburton and Ruffbead, from whom he takes details of Pope's life, Johnson 
believed ‘‘intuition and conjecture’ were necessary to understand Pope. While Ruffhead depicts 
Pope as ''a young man slowly pushed into satire," Johnson sees the poet’s life as a ''deliberate ` 
performance.” Comparing Pope's life and work, Johnson aims, not at objectivity, but at portraying 
a man deserving of sympathy as ‘‘a richly flawed piece of humanity.” D.W.A.« 


Henry Mackenzie 


83-965. Knight, Charles A. The Created World of the Edinburgh Periodicals, ScLJ, 6, 2, 1979, 
20-36. Reflecting a derivative and genteel culture, Henry Mackenzie's Mirror and Lounger 
sought English readers, but their Edinburgh origin resulted in differences from the Spectator and 
Tatler. Written anonymously by a club of lawyers and eschewing an authoritative author-figure, 
they satirize sensitive deviants rather than social groups, and emphasize educational issues. They 
replace social observation with fiction, and abstract moral essays with concrete situations 
embodying domestic and individual moral issues. They thus reflect increasing individualism in 
Europe and the Scottish moral sentiment school. Their numerous fictitious characters anticipate 
the 19th-century novel. J.H.A. 


John Macky 


83-966. Scott, Paul Henderson. The Secret Services of John Macky, ScLJ, 6, 1, 1979, 72-80. 
According to his Memoirs Macky was a government agent in Europe intermittently between 1690 Y 
and his death in 1726. The Duke of Shrewsbury contributed to his Characters of the Court of Great 
Britain, which Swift annotated and Gilbert Burnet used in his History. His travel books were 
imitated and plagiarised in Defoe's Tour. J.H.A. 


Hannah More 


83-9662. Dobrzycka, Irena. Hanna More — Forerunner of the English Social Novel, KN, 27, 2, 
1980, 133-41. A pioneer in presenting both industrial and rural workmen in fiction, Hannah More 
prepared with her tales the way for the growth of the social novels of Disraeli, Gaskell, Kingsley, 
and Dickens. A village workhouse is the place of action in Tbe Hubbub, while The History of 
Charles the Footman contrasts the situation of workmen in town and in the country, and The 
Lancashire Collier Girl is a tale about an orphan girl who works in a coal mine. More also wrote 
pamphlets for the middle class as well as tracts for the edification of the aristocracy. H.Z. 


Mrs. Hester Piozzi E 


83-967. Bloom, Edward A., Lillian D. Bloom, and Joan E. Klingel. Portrait of a Georgian Lady: 
the Letters of Hester Lynch (Thrale) Piozzi, 1784-1821, BIRL, 60, 2, 1978, 303-38. A selected 
edition (in progress) of letters written between 1784 and 1821 reveals Mrs. Piozzi's insight, 
acuteness, and grasp of contemporary detail. In these letters, almost all previously unpublished, 
lies her most legitimate claim to literary importance. M.S. 
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83-968. Reynolds, Richard R. Mrs. Piozzi's ''Scotch Journey,” 1789, BIRL, 60, 1, 1977, 114-34. 
Mrs. Piozzi's unpublished notebook offers a valuable record of Scotland and insight into her 
tastes. Coming between Johnson's Journey (1773) and Dorothy Wordsworth's Recollections 
i (1803), this account makes a useful point of comparison. M.S. 


K Tobias Smollett 


83-969. Collins, R.G. The Hidden Bastard: A Question of Illegitimacy in Smollett's PEREGRINE 
PICKLE, PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 91-105. Several puzzles in the novel would be solved by consider- 
ing Peregrine an illegitimate son of Mrs. Pickle, especially her unnatural hostility to this her 
first-born son. Numerous oblique phrases support this interpretation. Smollett could have been 
influenced in creating this relationship by the notorious case of Richard Savage. Also various 
parallels suggest that Smollett was paralleling Peregrine's story to Tom Jones’s; he would then 
have avoided making his intention clear to avoid a charge of plagiarism. W.H.M. 


83-970. Nemoianu, Virgil. The Semantics of Bramble's Hypochondria: A Connection Between 
Illness and Style in the Eighteenth Century, Clio, 9, 1, 1979, 39-51. In addition to direct influence 
and metaphoric value, illnesses express stylistic and psychological trends in given ages. In 
E: Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, Matthew Bramble's hypochondria establishes a purely psychologi- 
cal illness/health balance in an idyllic world. M.S.W. 


Laurence Sterne 


83-971. Snow, Kathleen R. Homunculus in Paracelsus, TRISTRAM SHANDY, and FAUST, 
JEGP, 79, 1, 1980, 67-74. The satirical and sexual touches Sterne adds to Paracelsus’s description 
of the Homunculus are echoed in Goethe's Faust II, another reason for rejecting the idea that 
Goethe conceived it as pure spirit. T.A.S. 


Horace Walpole 


83-972. Eilers, Leigh A. The Gothic World as Stage: Providence and Character in THE CASTLE 
OF OTRANTO, WascanaR, 14, 2, 1979, 17-30. Walpole's The Castle of Otranto (1765) unites the 
theatrical and religious to create a ''Gothic theatrum mundi," in which the writer's poetical 
justice mirrors divine providence. The political, social, and religious dimensions of ''providential 
* pattern" emerge in the conflicts between Manfred and Theodore, Manfred and Isabella, and 
Manfred and Father Jerome. As providence aims to expose and defeat evil, the virtuous charac- 
ters are sketchy, while Manfred is portrayed in greater detail. D.W.A. 


John Wilkins 


83-973. Clauss, Sidonie. John Wilkins’ ESSAY TOWARD A REAL CHARACTER: Its Place in 
the Seventeenth-Century Episteme, JHI, 43, 4, 1982, 531-53. Two questions about Wilkins's 
Essay should be answered: 1) why was there such interest in the development of a ''real character 
and a philosophical language'' in the 17th century?; and 2) why did ‘‘the best known, the largest, 
the most ambitious of these attempts to create a philosophical language’’ suffer such a cool 
reception after its dedication to the Royal Society? To answer these questions it is necessary to 
sketch briefly the background for the Essay, both in its cultural and intellectual milieu and in the 
. context of the author's other endeavors: its statements of purpose, its underlying principles, its 
~ organization, and its impact. G.A.C. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 
83-974. Hannaford, Stephen. The Shape of 18th-Century English Drama, ThS, 21, 2, 1980, 
93-103. A history of i8th-century English drama should not be based on the plays that were 
writen in that period, regardless of their stage history, but rather on those plays that were 
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successfully performed in the theatres. Such an approach leads to a new understanding of 
18th-century English drama and theatre and results in unearthing the following tendencies: ''tbe 
long prominence and very slow decline of plays from the turn of the century; the relatively 
constant popularity of Shakespeare until the end of the century; the very slow increase and rapid 
decline of plays from the middle of the century; and the rapid increase in new performances after 
1760.” JW. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


83-975. Day, Robert Adams. How to Write a Shilling Biography without Really Trying, NLB, 6, 
10, 1979, 363-73. The Velyet Coffee-Woman (anon., 1727) exemplifies the audacity of 18th-century 
hack authors and their publishers. Irrelevancies dominate this ostensible biography, and 40 of its 
46 pages are plagiarized — from various sources here given, including John Durant Breval’s 
Mac-Dermot, or the Irish Fortune Hunter. Edmund Curll, who published the ''biography'' and 
three of its sources, may himself have composed VCW. I.Y.L. 


83-976. Lydenberg, Robin. Gothic Architecture and Fiction: A Survey of Critical Responses, 
CentR, 22, 1, 1978, 95-109. Critical responses to gothic architecture since the Renaissance 
parallel reactions to gothic fiction. These forms of art share an uncertainty about their own 
genres. The audience participates in the artist's imaginative extension of space, his defiance of 
conventions, and the struggle of his will in a Faustian attempt to imitate God. R.F.S. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Poetry 


83-977. Todd, William B. Eighteenth-Century Poetry, LCUT, 13, 1980, 39-63. [Bibliography from 
English Verse: 1701-1750, by D.F. Foxon.] J.B.B. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British General 


83-978. Lenta, Margaret. The Feminist Critic and the Eighteenth Century, UCTSE, 11, 1981, 
13-28. Feminist critics .can offer special literary as well as sociological insights into the work of 
male writers about women in the 18th century. Preoccupied with women, these writers shared 
current feminist interest in the limits of mutual understanding between the sexes when the 
balance of power between them is uneven. M.S.W. 


83-979. Sinko, Zofja. Z zagadnień preromantyzmu angielskiego [Problems in English Pre- 
Romanticism], KN, 24, 4, 1977, 471-85. Certain phenomena in 18th-century English literature 
cannot be regarded as pseudo-classical. There are, for example, emotionality, the sentimental 
experience of contact with nature, unrest, complexity, and the Gothic revival, as seen in 
Macpherson's translations of Ossian's poetry. All of these trends, which appeared in the second 


half of the 18th century, can be categorized as pre-Romantic. (In Polish). H.Z. 
See also 83-1186. 
BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 

Jane Austen 


83-980. Fosbery, M.W. Jane Austen's Fanny Price, CQ, 8, 2, 1978, 113-28. In Mansfield Park the 
traits of Fanny Price, the situation in which she finds herself, and the ensuing moral judgments 
somehow combine to hinder Austen's novelistic genius. Fanny's envious impulses, her ''appall- 
ing" snobbishness, and her suppressed sexuality all serve to undermine the moral status Fanny 
needs to sustain her role in the narrative. These defects, which Austen may never have intended, 
seem linked to her social environment. T.A.S. 


James Beattie 


83-981. King, E.H. James Beattie and the Growth of Romantic Melancholy, ScLJ, 5, 1, 1978, 
23-38. Beattie suppressed The Triumph of Melancholy because it aped English convention, but in 
Retirement and The Minstrel he surpassed even James Thomson by introducing fresh metaphors 
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and close observation of Scottish nature. He proclaimed the relationship of melancholy to poetry 
and explored his own mind. Many readers saw Edwin as a model for their lives, and his influence 
on Romantic poets, especially Wordsworth and Byron, was profound and complex. J.H.A. 


q William Blake 


83-982. Behrendt, Stephen C. “The Worst Disease’’: Blake's TIRIEL, CLQ, 15, 3, 1979, 175-87. 
Blake's Tiriel presents a number of complex interpretive problems and attention to particulars in 
the complicated allusions has obscured the poem's larger concerns. The most useful way to study 
the poem is through the characters and their relationships, the text and the drawings, and by 
seeing where the specific allusions fit into larger intentions. Such a study indicates the poem's 
transcendence over topical matters and its assertion that failure stems from the doctrinaire 
reasoning intellect. L.M.S. 


83-983. Ferber, Michael. Blake's Idea of Brotherhood, PMLA, 93, 3, 1978, 438-47. Although the 
concept of fraternity has not been much discussed in general, Blake regarded it as the essential 
socializing force. Basing his concept of brotherhood on New Testament views of men as children 

. of God and especially as brethren of Christ, he conceived of it as the defining quality of life in men. 
` Similar terms like friendship and especially universal love appealed less to Blake, who used 
x brother in a non-restrictive sense. He prized the negation of self in the interests of saving 
r brothers, valuing self-sacrifice but not atonement. Seeing the world in terms of a duality of spirit 
and matter, he felt that ''Nature appears as a continual threat to the spiritual brotherhood’. 
W.H.M. 


83-984. Gleckner, Robert F. Blake's I SAW A CHAPEL ALL OF GOLD, CLQ, 15, 1, 1979, 
37-47. I Saw a Chapel All of Gold deserves reconsideration because it not only contains character- 
istic Blakean themes but also demonstrates Spenser's and Milton's influence on Blake. L.M.S. 


83-985. Mathews, Lawrence. The Value of the Saviours Blood: The Idea of Atonement in Blake's 
MILTON, WascanaR, 15, 1, 1980, 72-86. Contrary to ‘‘post-Fearful Symmetry criticism," Blake 
expresses in Milton a New Testament view of the Atonement as ''a sacrifice designed to bring a 
sacrifice to an end." Dwelling on the ‘‘Lamb of God," the Bard's Song rejects Druidism and 
insists that obedience to Divine mercy is to ''become neither a victim nor a priest." Milton's and 
Ololon's descent centers on the need to choose correctly between the two responses to Jesus's 
sacrifice. D.W.A. 


Y 83-986. Taylor, Ronald C. Semantic Structure and the Temporal Modes of Blake’s Poetic Verse, 
Lang&S, 12, 1, 1979, 26-49. It is difficult, using the parameters of aspectual semantics, to find a 
handy catch-phrase by which to typify Blake's style. He used a combination of distinct modes to a 
decided effect. Yet his cannot be called a ''composite" style, either. His is rather a studied 
alternation of keys or modes than a composition of continuous textures. The closest he comes to a 
continuous texture is in his style of process, the mode of unending activity, feverish and rolling. 

S.K.A. 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


83-987. Laughlin, Charlotte. MAZEPPA and THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS: A Comparison of 
Title-Page Variants, LCUT, 9, 1978, 82-6. A close examination of title pages verifies authenticity 
of Byron first-editions. J.B.B. 


, 83-988. Starnawski, Jerzy. Nie znany list Byrona [An Unknown Letter by Byron], KN, 25, 2, 
51978, 257-8. In the Library of Opole in Poland, among other mss, is preserved under signature 58 a 
` letter in French written by Byron and dated May 6, 1817. Sent from Venice, it was addressed to 

Count Paul von Haugwitz. (In Polish). H.Z. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


83-989. DeMaria, Robert, Jr. Coleridgean Names, JEGP, 77, 3, 1978, 343-55. The organic 
analogies, especially to plants, which Coleridge frequently uses to characterize creative processes 
and literary products are not the only significant source of names permitting him to talk of 
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absolute existence (Quid est?) both as individuals and as types. For the same purpose Coleridge 
idealizes proper names, particularly that of Shakespeare, to serve as counters for ideas, or — one 
might even say — as talismanic symbols of abstract genera. T.A.S. 


83-990. Schwartz, Robert. Speaking the Unspeakable: The Meaning of Form in CHRISTABEL, , 
LangQ, 19, 1/2, 1980, 31-4. The connections between ''the expressive mode’ and ‘‘the impor- «| 
tance of the story" provide a rhetorical technique which explicates Christabel’s narrative and ~ 
theme. This technique, the use of negative statements which have positive characteristics, 
prevents readers from objectively identifying the seemingly inconsistent allegories or the super- 
natural experience. Christabel, which expresses ‘‘poetic faith in the existence of remoter worlds", 
is an intellectual exercise rather than a completed narrative. L.D.B. 


See also 83-1009. 
William Hazlitt 


83-991. Anderson, Floyd Douglas, and Andrew A. King. William Hazlitt as a Critic of Parliamen- 
tary Speaking, QUS, 67, 1, 1981, 47-56. Hazlitt thought classical oratory too studied, flowery, and 
formulaic. He believed the ideal orator should be imaginative and forceful and evaluated Parlia- 
mentary speakers by these two criteria. His speech criticism epitomizes the romantic view of « 
classical rhetoric. R.A.E. ` 


John Keats 


83-992. Freeman, Donald C. Keats’s TO AUTUMN: Poetry as Process and Pattern, Lang&S, 11, 
1, 1978, 3-17. Keats’s syntactic strategy functions to help create poetic form and statement in To 
Autumn. The poem, ostensibly about autumn, is really a poem about the poetic imagination, 
which is, for Keats, a reciprocal force between poet and reader located in the poem’s syntax. In 
the idealized act of reading the poem — that is, of internalizing its syntactic patterns — one 
resynthesizes the imaginative act which created it. S.K.A. 


83-993. Joukovsky, Nicholas A. New Verse on Keats and the Reviewers, K-SMB, 29, 1978, 32-9. 
Shelley has generaly been credited with inventing the myth that Keats's death had been due to 
the savagery with which the Quarterly Review bad attacked him. While Adonais was still in 
preparation, an anonymous poem entitled Satirical Notices, No. 1, anticipating Shelley's thesis 
and calling on Byron to retaliate against the Tory reviewers, appeared in the July 1821 number of Y 
the Newcastle Magazine. [Reprinted in full, together with the author’s notes.] T.A.R. 


83-994. Krajewska, Wanda. Keats's Romantic Manifesto, KN, 27, 2, 1980, 143-54. Although 
intermingled with personal references and showing signs of immaturity both in style and thought, 
Keats's Poems (1817) remains the most conscious specimen of the English Romantic School and 
the ars poetica of the generation which overthrew 18th-century neoclassicism. Some of his 
poems, such as the sonnets To Kosciuszko and On the Grasshopper and Cricket, have become 
popular, while On First Looking into Chapman's Homer is considered to be a masterpiece. 

f . H.Z. 


83-995. Matsuura, Tohru. John Keats and his Influence on Modern Japanese Poetry, K-SMB, 29, 
1978, 40-9. Since 1871, when Keats was first mentioned in Japanese literature, his influence on tbe 
poetry has grown apace. Known prior to 1900 chiefly through clumsy translations of the odes and  ; 
sonnets, Keats's lyrical spirit was first captured by Toson Shimazaki (1872-1943). Kyukin-4 
Susukida (1877-1945) made free use of Hyperion as well as the lyrics, adapting Keats’s aesthetic 
ideology to Japanese poetic tradition. The exaggerated, bardolatrous phase of Keats's influence 
ended with the publication of Soseki Natsume's Essays on Literature (1904). The objective. study 
of the poet culminated in Kiyoski Sato's The Art of Keats (1924), which initiated analytical 
approaches to his works based on Western critical canons and resulted in the publication of 
Keats's complete prose and poetry in translation. T.A.R. 
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83-996. McNally, Paul. Keats and the Rhetoric of Association: On Looking into the Chapman’s 
Homer Sonnet, JEGP, 79, 4, 1980, 530-40. The effect of Keats’s images depends on an artful use 
of mutually supportive sensory associations, as the revisions of his sonnet about reading Homer 
illustrate, especially the synesthesia achieved by ''pure serene.'" T.A.S. 


83-997. Nemoianu, Virgil. The Dialectic of Movement in Keats’s TO AUTUMN, PMLA, 93, 2, 
1978, 205-14. As the scanty and conflicting critical attention suggests, To Autumn is a more 
complex poem than has been allowed. It presents numerous processes and movements in nature 
which are not obviously similar or parallel to one another. Gradual but not necessarily harmoni- 
ous changes in time, the senses, mobility, space and style bear fundamentally on the validity of 
interpretations of the poem. Readings which end in any static situation like Death are inadequate. 
Rather, the poem passes from nature’s slow but continuous motion to man’s varied insights and 
responses to that motion. W.H.M. 


83-998. Pereira, Ernest. The Poet as Critic: A Reading of John Keats, K-SMB, 29, 1978, 1-17. 
Although Keats wrote only occasional criticism, the pronouncements scattered throughout his 
poems and letters form a unified whole. His early statements on language, poetic fame, friend- 
ship, and the joys of nature and art were eventually succeeded by more sustained reflections on 
his own poetical processes and development. Keats's marginalia in books he is known to have 
read (Shakespeare, Dante, Burton, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Spenser and Milton, among 
others) are an important source of critical observations, intended not only to convey his pleasure 
in reading but also to account for his response. T.A.R. 


83-999. Sherwin, Paul. Dying into Life: Keats's Struggle with Milton in HYPERION, PMLA, 93, 
3, 1978, 383-95. Although Keats asserted that poetry progresses through the centuries, from 
Milton's austere imagination to Wordsworth's human sympathy, he failed himself to advance in 
Hyperion. The Miltonic model restricts the scope of the poem to the past, a past that is narrower 
than Milton's. In the first two books the addition of time to Milton's poetic concept produces a 
picture that is static - of a Saturn confined in space. In the third book the cosmic contrast inherited 
from Paradise Lost now serves a poetic not based on a moral duality, and so it reduces the role of 
humanity. Curbed by Milton's myth and Milton's form, Keats cannot assert his poetic individual- 
ity as he would in the great odes and The Fall of Hyperion. W.H.M. 


See also 83-801. 
Sir Walter Scott 


83-1000. Alexander, J.H. 'Only Connect': The Passionate Style of Walter Scott, ScLJ, 6, 2, 1979, 
37-54. E.M. Forster accused Scott of stylistic heaviness and lacking passion, but passages from 
the letters, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and The Antiquary show a flexible and complex style 
expressing passionate feeling and balancing mania and sanity. The crucial symbolism is unemphatic, 
there is a constant universalising, and the rhetorical registers shift rapidly. Underlying all are the 
romance motifs noted by Northrop Frye. Such perceptions make possible a responsive reading of 
the final chapters of Waverley. J.H.A. 


83-1001. Burke, John J., Ir. Scott's Views on History in THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, Clio, 8, 
1, 1978, 3-11. As Scott renders the historical process working itself out in individual characters' 
lives in the plot of Tbe Fortunes of Nigel, he ironically combines affection and distaste for both 
the aristocratic past and the middle-class present. M.S.W. 


83-1002. Hayden, John O. Jeanie Deans: the Big Lie (and a few small ones), ScLI, 6, 1, 1979, 
34-44. In The Heart of Mid-Lothian Jeanie Deans rightly refuses to lie to save Effie’s life, but 
elsewhere she tells lies of varying degrees of seriousness. Scott could not present a consistently 
trathful character, and the inconsistencies are an artistic flaw. J.H.A. 


83-1003. Reid, W. Stanford. Murder, Maids and Magic: Sir Walter Scott's View of Fifteenth and 

Sixteenth-Century Scotland, Clio, 9, 3, 1980, 353-64. Scott's poems and novels reflect self- 

conscious Scottish nationalism. Seeing 15th and 16th century Scotland as a time of violence and 
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social conflict, he assigned dominant roles to women and stressed occultism, but was Romantic 
primarily in bis stress on violence, feudal loyalty, and national pride. Despite much historical 


insight, he offered a view of the past biased toward the nobility and fighting men. M.S.W. 
Mary Shelley 
See 83-1006. 4 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 


83-1004. Dawson, P.M.S. Shelley and the Irish Catholics in 1812, K-SMB, 29, 1978, 18-31. In 
agitating for universal religious toleration in Ireland, a position shared by the Irish intelligentsia in 
1812, Shelley erroneously assumed that his audience harboured anti-Catholic sentiments. His 
hostile reception was due largely to his appeal to these feelings, a strategy inspired by his reading 
of Pieces of Irish History (New York, 1807). In fact, by 1812, the republican view of Ireland 
presented in this work had become obsolete: the spokesmen for Irish Emancipation were no 
longer Ulster Dissenters but Catholics. T.A.R. 


83-1005. Feldman, Paula R. Shelley, Mrs. Mason and the Devil Incarnate: An Unpublished Poem, 
LCUT, 12, 1979, 21-9. Margaret Jane King Moore, second Countess Mount Cashell, living as * 
Mrs. Mason, wrote the poem, Twelve cogent reasons for supposing P. B. Sh-ll-y to be the D-v-l 
Inc-m-t-, after an alleged attack on Shelley for his atheism. J.B.B. < 


83-1006. Murray, E.B. Shelley's Contribution to Mary's FRANKENSTEIN, K-SMB, 29, 1978, 
50-68. No mere emendator or minor collaborator, Shelley contributed roughly 1,000 words to the 
text of Frankenstein. Some of his changes were meant to heighten the Gothic effect of the tale; 
others to clarify Mary's occasional vagueness, to correct grammatical and stylistic errors in the 
draft, and to bring her presentation in line with such dominant Shelleyan figures as the Wandering 
Jew, Cain and the outcast. [The article reproduces ‘in parallel columns representative substantive 
and stylistic differences between Shelley's transcript and Mary's rough draft’. Three rough-draft 
passages omitted from the printed versions are given in Appendix.] T.A.R. 


Robert Southey 


83-1007. Meachen, Edward W. From an Historical Religion to a Religion of History: Robert 
Southey and the Heroic in History, Clio, 9, 2, 1980, 229-52. Southey's histories sought to return 
religion to history without making history subservient to religion. He transformed providence 
from divine manipulation to historical process and defined heroism as affirmation of conscience. Y 
The ''moral element" forms continuity between the histories of Southey, Carlyle, and Lecky. 
M.S.W. 


William Wordsworth 


83-1008. Austin, Timothy R. Stylistic Evolution in Wordsworth's Poetry: Evidence from Emen- 
dations, Lang&S, 12, 3, 1979, 176-87. Wordsworth undertook many minor revisions to prepare 
his earlier composition, The Ruined Cottage, for subsequent publication in Book I of The 
Excursion. Under rigorous linguistic scrutiny, these emendations are seen to be directed by a 
clear governing principle -- towards subtle muting of passages in which elements of the natural 
scene are imbued with agentive and almost human powers, and towards the implicit introduction 
into the poetry, wherever possible, of the persona of the poet, through careful linguistic manipula- 
tion. This stylistic patterning is consonant with contemporary developmental trends in another 
area of Wordsworth's artistic life -- his theory of poetics. S.K.A. | 


83-1009. Bialostoskey, Don H. Coleridge’s Interpretation of Wordsworth's Preface to LYRICAL 
BALLADS, PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 912-24. Coleridge rewrote rather than refuted the Preface by 
repeatedly ‘misreading and misinterpreting Wordsworth’s arguments. About the choice of rustic 
subjects for poetry, Coleridge ignored Wordsworth’s context and so took an explanation of why 
such a subject is suitable (for presenting elemental life) as an argument that the subject is per se 
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desirable. About real as opposed to poetic language, Coleridge assumed that Wordsworth is 
talking about syntax, not the difference between direct and figurative language. About the 
similarity of prose and poetry, Coleridge turned an aside into a thesis and then misinterpreted it. 
To regain Wordsworth’s arguments we must free them from the common critical approach 
through Coleridge. W.H.M. 


83-1010. Gates, Barbara. THE PRELUDE and the Development of Wordsworth's Historical 
Imagination, EA, 30, 2, 1977, 169-78. One important aspect of the poem is the growth of the poet's 
objective awareness of the past. Thus, the inspiring past of Cambridge University offsets its 
disappointing present, while the confusing spatial impact of London comes to be redeemed by his 
awareness of its history. Finally, the vision of the ancient Britons on Sarum's Plain shows 
Wordsworth seeking to imaginatively master the consciousness of human brutality gained through 
his experience of the French Revolution. Here, for the first time, the narrator ''tells of the past 
from his own vantage point”. D.M.J. 


83-1011. Hartman, Geoffrey H. Blessing the Torrent: On Wordsworth’s Later Style, PMLA, 93, 
2, 1978, 196-204. The sonnet To the Torrent at the Devil's Bridge, North Wales, 1824 typifies 
Wordsworth’s poetic process in his later poems. Such clichés as the opening ‘‘How art thou 
named?" and the sestet’s ''in life's morn'' seem a reversion to poetic diction, but secondary 
meanings suggest a wider, abstract application contained by the apparent formality of language. 
As the scene reminds Wordsworth of impressions of his youth, and beyond that of generalized 
human experience, he balances the possibilities of naming and being unable to name, of blessing 
and cursing, as he strives to capture the torrent in static words. At such a level the act of naming 
becomes an act of blessing and produces an experience that is sublime if subdued. W.H.M. 


83-1012. Larkin, Peter. Wordsworth's ''After-Sojourn': Revision and Unself-Rivalry in the 
Later Poetry, SIR, 20, 4, 1981, 409-36. Wordsworth continued to write poetry after the decline of 
his imaginative vitality because he could thus assert the continuing effectiveness of the memory 
as a means of perpetuating vision. The later poetry shows three qualities: a counter-sublime 
impulse, a mood of sufficiency which sees a relationship of mutuality between the greater and 
lesser poetry, and a sense that meaning is always present in the world waiting to be rediscovered 
by the poet. These qualities allow his language ''to minister to itself as capable inheritor of his 
poetic past.” A.B.F. 


83-1013. Wolfson, Susan J. The Speaker as Questioner in LYRICAL BALLADS, JEGP, 77, 4, 
1978, 546-68. Unlike the traditional patterns of question and response found in earlier poetry, 
Wordsworth frequently uses questions without a possibility of an appropriate response as a key 
device to evoke mystery (as in the baffled questioning in We Are Seven) In The Thom the 
narrator’s questions concerning the cause of his impression are supplemented by an auditor 
whose efforts compound the ignorance. And even in Tintem Abbey (the last poem in the 
collection being studied) the tentative hypothesis concerning his sister’s memory of him arouses 
‘crucial questions about continuity and renewability,’’ and reminds readers of the mysteries that 
can be grasped only by faith. T.A.S. 


See also 83-749. 
Romantic British General 


83-1014. Wojcik, Manfred. Die emanzipierte bürgerliche Gesellschaft: Zu einem Grundproblem 
des Studiums englischer Gesellschafts -und Literaturentwicklung im 18. Jahrhundert [The Eman- 


“ cipated Bourgeois Society: On a question basic to the study of English social and literary 


development in the 18th century], ZAA, 28, 1, 1980, 32-44. The tendency to regard Romanticism 
as an inherently inferior form of literature to Realism arises from the mistaken belief that 
Romanticism is divorced from the historical process. Already, the Classicism of the Enlighten- 
ment had been the product of the early stages of bourgeois capitalism (for, despite the superficial 
continuity of social forms, England had ceased to be a feudal society in 1688), and in the next 
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stage, brought about by the Industrial Revolution, the misery caused by the division of society 
into the great proprietors and the dispossessed proletariat gave rise to Romanticism. (In German). 
D.MJ. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN ? 
Chariotte Bronté 4 


83-1015. Cowart, David. Oedipal Dynamics in JANE EYRE, L&P, 31, 1, 1981, 33-8. In Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre the oedipal problems of the protagonist are resolved realistically. Jane passes through 
“‘the oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, latent, and genital phases of libido development.” The loss of her 
parents during the oral period and the stress she feels during the oedipal period shape Jane's 
personality. Her oral fixation brings the dichotomous desire for a mate and a father. At Thornfield 
Jane sees Rochester as a father figure until she matures enough to see him as a mate. R.G.B. 


83-1016. Monahan, Melodie. Charlotte Bronté’s THE POETASTER: Text and Notes, SIR, 20, 4, 
1981, 475-96. [The text of an unpublished work which Brontë wrote in July 1830 at the age of 14.] 
A.B.F. 


Robert Browning 


83-1017. Gibson, Mary Ellis. Approaches to Character in Browning and Teanyson: Two Examples $ 
of Metrical Style, Lang&S, 14, 1, 1981, 34-52. In revealing characters through their speech, 
Browning, unlike Tennyson, often approaches extremes of metrical complexity, juncture, and 
synalepha, and occasionally he passes beyond the limits of metricality. S.K.A. 


Samuel Butler 


83-1018. Gounelas, Ruth. Samuel Butler's Cambridge Background, and EREWHON, ELT, 24, 
1, 1981, 17-39. ‘Cambridge thought” emphasized exactness of method, impartial enquiry, and 
wariness of zeal and extremes. Erewhon's cohering theme is the absurdity of strong opinion. 
Unfortunately Bütler came to cherish his satiric theories for their own sake and lost his Erewhonian 
perspective. H.M.M. 


Lewis Carroll 


83-1019. Cohen, Morton N. Lewis Carroll’s MEMORIA TECHNICA, LCUT, 11, 1979, 77-88. 
Carroll’s system for memorization improvement drew largely upon an earlier one by Richard Y 
Grey (1730). Carroll never published his Memoria Technica, but a few ''electric pen” copies do 
survive. (Pictures of manuscripts.) J.B.B. 


Henry, Lord Cockburn 


83-1020. Bell, Alan. Lord Cockbum as a Letter-writer, ScLJ, 6, 1, 1979, 45-57. The National 
Library of Scotland has over 600 letters by Cockburn. Some early letters excepted, they show a 
mature writer with a gift for good phrases, Georgian robustness, effective use of Scots, astringent 
and sympathetic comment on contemporaries, and vivid description. J.H.A. 


Charles Dickens 


83-1021. Hutter, Albert D. Nation and Generation in A TALE OF TWO CITIES, PMLA, 93, 3, 
1978, 448-62. In this novel Dickens develops a split theme — of both personal and public conflict. ; 
He expresses both aspects through inner psychological responses, new for the time (1859), and 4. 
both have national characteristics. The opposition of father and son and the old and new regimes 
develop extravagantly in Dickens's France and doom it to violence. In his England these 
struggles are internalized and reconciled in the best business practices, like Tellson's, where 
fathers and sons learn to effect a constructive transition between generations. Dickens repeatedly 
expresses his theme through his technique of splitting, but in this novel its extensive use inflicts a 
density of style and overly serious tone on the novel. W.H.M. 
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83-1022. Lucas, John. Dickens and Shaw: Women and Marriage in DAVID COPPERFIELD and 
CANDIDA, ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 13-22. In criticizing Dickens's failure to reveal his own marital 
problems in David Copperfield, Shaw missed Dickens's non-confessional intent and his handling 
of marriage. Dickens explodes ‘‘male complacency," reveals ‘‘unsuspected values" in Dora, and 
Sleads David to realize his need for Agnes. In Candida Shaw also explodes male complacency, but 
his *'decadent" view of the artist leads him to place the writer, Marchbanks, above marriage, just 
as James did, somewhat ambiguously, in The Lesson of the Master. Dickens more accurately saw 
the writer as a ‘‘social being,” needing the experiences of common humanity. B.A.W. 


83-1023. Reed, John R. Freedom, Fate, and the Future in BLEAK HOUSE, Clio, 8, 2, 1979, 
175-94. Dickens develops a submerged dispute between the determinist third person narrator and 
Esther, who assumes a world open to modification. The form of Bleak House, a contest between 
predetermined pattern and free detail, presents a Christian judgment similar to Carlyle's. M.S.W. 


George Eliot 


83-1024. Chase, Cynthia. The Decomposition of the Elephants: Double Reading DANIEL 
DERONDA, PMLA, 93, 2, 1978, 215-27. Hans Meyrick's ironic letter late in the novel makes fun 
of causality both as an explanation of history and as a narrative mode. It points to a double reading 
Fof the novel, in which if a philosophy and mode of narration which are serious are to triumph over 
ironic ones, as Deronda triumphs while Gwendolyn fails, then the victory must occur in full 
awareness of the alternative. The novel raises the possibility that Deronda is Jewish by ancestry 
because he is Jewish by conduct. Thus his origin, identity and behaviour are linked as the effect of 
a cause that occurs later and is the requirement of the narrative. Viewed rhetorically, the novel 
suggests that speech becomes a cause of preceding events. W.H.M. 


83-1025. Goldberg, S.L. Morality and Literature; with some Reflections on DANIEL DERONDA, 
CR, 22, 1980, 3-20. When we speak of the 'morality' of literature we often confuse two different 
moralities: ‘conduct-morality’ and ‘life-morality’. The former assumes a ‘stable ego of the 
character' and focuses on the rightness of actions. The latter recognizes the complex mix of 
consciousness and unconsciousness — will and destiny -- and is finally interested in imaginative 
understanding rather than in judging. Eliot’s genius lies in her exploration of ‘life-morality’, her 
major weakness (most obviously manifested in Daniel Deronda, but also apparent in Gwendolen 
and others) comes out of her willed commitment to ‘conduct-morality’. D.K.G. 


83-1026. Millet, Stanton. The Union of ‘‘Miss Brooke” and “Middlemarch”: A Study of the 
Manuscript, JEGP, 79, 1, 1980, 32-57. A detailed examination of the Middlemarch ms reveals not 
merely how George Eliot conflated two separate narratives but permits an explication of her 
decision to combine them. No longer was she focusing on two of the characters as they search for 
a vocation; the final theme was ‘‘the inter-relationship of high aspiration and ‘domestic reality.’’’ 

T.A.S. 


83-1027. Putzell, Sara Moore. George Eliot's Location of Value in History, Renascence, 32, 3, 

1980, 167-77. Victorian readers admired Eliot because she taught them to aspire to meliorate 

present human suffering and to contribute to the moral evolution of the species. In her fiction, she 

ennobled action with sympathy. To some, she seemed to have secularized Christian ethics; to 

others, she seemed a determinist for whom man's will is not free but conditioned by experience. 

Eliot described in her novels ''individuals and cultures as part of an evolving world soul such that 
y history is a locus of moral value.” G.A.C. 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


83-1028. Culross, Jack L. MARY BARTON: A Revaluation, BJRL, 61, 1, 1978, 42-59. Critics 
arguing that Gaskell added Mary's story as an afterthought ignore contrary evidence. The public 
and private plots complement each other, developing one theme: the power of hope. John loses 
hope while Mary retains hope and triumphs. M.S. 
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George Gissing 


83-1029. Frye, Lowell T. ‘‘An Author at Grass’’: Ironic Intent in Gissing’s THE PRIVATE 
PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT, ELT, 24, 1, 1981, 41-51. Critics have misread this as 
autobiography, but it is a character study. The "found manuscript" convention allows Gissing top 
distance himself from the character with whom he shares ideas and opinions but not attitudes ty 
life. Gissing triumphs over the forces that wither his character. H.M.M:: 


83-1030. Markow, Alice B. George Gissing: Advocate or Provocateur of the Women Movement? 
ELT, 25, 2, 1982, 58-73. Examination of the themes of education for women, equal employment 
opportunity, and elimination of the double standard, shows that Gissing treats women as inherently 
inferior and the ‘‘new'’ woman as uncommitted and self-serving. Gissing sees social stability as 
based upon traditional male and female róles. . |OHOMAM. 


H. Rider Haggard 


83-1031. Bass, Jeff D. The Romance as Rhetorical Dissociation: The Purification of Imperialism 
in KING SOLOMON'S MINES, QJS, 67, 3, 1981, 259-69. Haggard attempts to correct the 
popular image of imperialism by ‘‘dissociating’’ its appearance as exploitation from its reality as ` 
the establishment of justice. Imperialism enlightens native peoples and ennobles their Britishy 
redeemers. King Solomon’s Mines demonstrates that romance can shape as well as reaffirm 
society’s values. R.A.E. 


83-1032. Katz, Wendy R. Haggard and the Empire of Imagination, ELT, 23, 2, 1980, 115-24. 
Haggard is fascinated with dominance and power and his works sound psychological depths. He 
reconciled the spiritual and materialist tendencies of the rulers while imaginatively satisfying 
those whose lives were mundane. H.M.M. 


Thomas Hardy 


83-1033. Arkans, Norman. Hardy's Poetic Landscapes, CLQ, 15, 1, 1979, 19-35. When the 
spectacles in the sketch accompanying In a Eweleaze Near Weatherbury are analyzed in relation- 
ship to the poem, a key is found to Hardy's perception of reality in his landscape poems. This is 
naturalism altered to fit one's vision and may be called mediated realism. Either past experiences 
are recreated by imaginative projection onto a present landscape and there is an attempt to 
reassess present experience or the landscape is seen as an objective correlative used to reflect a y 
speaker’s mood and a place in the world is established for the speaker by making the environment 
more like him. ; L.M.S. 


83-1034. Buckler, William E. ''The Thing Signified’’ in THE DYNASTS: a Speculation, VN, 57, 
1980, 9-14. The central concern of Tbe Dynasts: An Epic-Drama of the War with Napoleon is 
‘war and peace, perception and truth." The modern European’s mistaken assumption that he 
can cope may be ‘the thing signified.’ Man is insignificant. Poetry is the ‘‘instrument of order’’ in a 
godless world. Hardy uses images of grotesque absurdity, such as draining the Admiral's casket 
and shooting the Russians on the lake, to create awareness in the reader and co-creator. D.H.C. 


83-1035. Jones, Lawrence. TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES and the New Edition of DES- 
PERATE REMEDIES, CLQ, 15, 3, 1979, 194-200. While writing Tess, Hardy reread and 
corrected Desperate Remedies for a new edition. This rereading affected his work on Tess, as can 
be seen in various similarities in imagery and parallels in concept and phrasings during important 
passages and scenes. The reappearance of ideas, images, and phrases shows the continuity in 
Hardy's work even as it becomes more direct in statement. L.M.S. 


83-1036. McCarthy, Robert. Hardy and ''The Lonely Burden of Consciousness": The Poet's 
Flirtation with the Void, ELT, 23, 2, 1980, 89-98. The conflict between unconscious and con- 
scious forces links Hardy to the post-Romantics but he uses it as a modern. Tragic sensitivity 
leads to nostalgia for the unsophisticated and unconscious, while the poems of nescience expose 
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this withdrawal as self-entombment. The solution is to maintain in full awareness the tension 
between life's values and its brevity. . , HMM. 


83-1037. Mulderig, Gerald P. Darkness and Discord at Marygreen: A Note on the Opening 
$Chapters of JUDE THE OBSCURE, CLQ, 15, 3, 1979, 201-2. The differences between Marygreen 
pand Christminster are built up by important images of light and darkness, music and discord. 

L.M.S. 


83-1038. Sondstroem, David. Order and Disorder in JUDE THE OBSCURE, ELT, 24, 1, 1981, 
6-15. Jude is variously described as symmetrical and chaotic: it is both. Jude's aimless wanderings 
trace a meaningless path within a work noted for its quasi-architectural construction, just as the 
poems frame randomness within an intricate order. Hardy, as artist, had to resist Jude's inherent 
nihilism with symmetries and he turned to poetry for the greater order it offered. H.M.M. 


See also 83-1403. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


83-1039. Bump, Jerome. Hopkins, Christina Rossetti, and Pre-Raphaelitism, VN, 57, 1080, 1-6. 
phe Pre-Raphaelites influenced Hopkins’s use of imagery, metrical experimentation, detail, 
"dream vision," and ‘‘defiance of dualism.’’ He rejected their archaic diction, ''art-for-art's-sake 
poetics," and concept of ''male inferiority.” Christina Rossetti’s The Convent Threshold inspired 
much of his poetry in 1864, the year they met. Both writers placed holiness above poetry, turned 
to prose when poetic inspiration failed, were criticized for irregular rhythms, and finished their 
careers with devotional commentaries. D.H.C. 
83-1040. Bump, Jerome. Providence, ''The Wreck of the Deutschland," and a New Hopkins 
Letter, Renascence, 31, 4, 1979, 195-204. A recently discovered letter [quoted in full] of Hopkins 
to his sister about the death of her betrothed is valuable for the light it sheds on his concept of 
providence, the key to The Wreck of the Deutschland and many of the poems that followed. 
Among other things, the letter reveals that Hopkins did not focus on the secondary causes of the 
wreck because, like the Old Testament prophets, he wanted to emphasize direct dependence on 
providence. In both the letter and the poem he stresses that dependence by dramatizing the 
violence and suddenness of death. The letter makes clear that Hopkins rejected the idea that 
“being unhappy cams any proportional future rewards. Hopkins's sensitivity to providence is a 
key to many aspects of his art and life. G.A.C. 


83-1041. Gallet, R. La construction de THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND et la notion de 
"correspondance'' [The Construction of THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND and the 
Idea of ‘‘Correspondence’’], BA, 30, 3, 1977, 303-13. The ode is based on a very strict parallelism 
between its two sections, which emphasizes the part played by repetition. This also points to the 
nun's and the poet's responses to God's paradoxical intervention as the central theme of the ode, 
and may account for Hopkins's interest in the idea of ‘‘correspondence’’, as defined by Marie 
Lataste in writings which he copied out. (In French). D.MJ. 


83-1042. Rosebury, B.J. Hopkins: A Note on Scansion, CQ, 8, 3, 1979, 230-5. A sprung stress 

tends to support more unstressed syllables, Hopkins once wrote, than one in a traditional 

(iambic?) rhythm. Although most of his lines vacillate between the two kinds of rhythm, and it is 

generally possible to scan his lines as pentameter, readers should not assume that for the lines in 
his poems ‘‘to be essentially equal, the total number of stresses must be the same in each line.” 

T.A.S. 


Henry Arthur Jones 


83-1043. Wearing, J.P. Henry Arthur Jones: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Him, 
ELT, 22, 3, 1979, 160-228. [Includes a list of first productions and revivals.] H.M.M. 
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Rudyard Kipling 


83-1044. Lewis, Lisa A.F. Some Links Between the Stories in Kipling's DEBITS AND CRED- 
ITS, ELT, 25, 2, 1982, 74-85. Debits and Credits has a Jamesian ‘‘figure in the carpet” revealing 
different aspects to different readers. Locked and unlocked gates and doors, and drapery and 
clothing, are predominant sets of images, and sexual love, religion and law are important themes? 
developed by cross-reference between the tales. All. combine to impress a Kiplingesque concept 
of balance upon the reader’s subconscious. H.M.M. 


George Meredith 


83-1045. Foster, David E. The ‘‘Golden Key’’: Imagination and Reason in THE EGOIST, JEGP, 
79, 4, 1980, 541-54. The tendency to consider reason as the primary corrective of egoistic 
excesses in The Egoist is misleading because it ignores the distinction between the two kinds of 
hedonism and it stresses the opposition between Willoughby and Vernon. Since the ‘‘sympa- 
thetic imagination” manifests itself sporadically, its power in the novel has been neglected, but it 
is nevertheless crucial to a correct interpretation of its moral implications. T.A.S. 


John Stuart Mill E 


83-1046. Cherwitz, Richard A., and James W. Hikins. John Stuart Mill's ON LIBERTY: Implicay 
tions for the Epistemology of the New Rhetoric, QJS, 65, 1, 1979, 12-24. On Liberty is both a` 
political commentary and a rhetoric of public discussion. Mill advances an original and sophisti- 
cated theory of argument. His doctrine of ‘‘assurance’’ helps clarify the contemporary claim that 
rhetoric is epistemic. R.A.E. 


83-1047. Cancelled. 
William Morris 


83-1048. Melada, Ivan. William Morris's Entry into Public Life, SIH, 8, 1, 1980, 38-40. Morris 

. entered public life in October 1876 when he sent a letter titled ‘‘England and the Turks” to the 
editor of the Daily News. Noting that there was a rumor that England was going to war, he 
assumed that it would be against the Turks. Why should England, he demanded, go to war on the 
side of Turkey should Russia intervene on behalf of the murdered people of Bulgaria? The 
controversy concerning England's moral confusion over the so-called Eastern Question transformed | 
Morris into an activist who spent a good part of the remainder of his life in the forefront of socialist 
causes. G.A.C.Y 


Arthur Wing Pinero 


83-1049. Weaver, Jack Wayne, and Earl J. Wilcox. Arthur Wing Pinero: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Writings About Him, ELT, 23, 4, 1980, 231-59. [Includes a brief history of responses to 
Pinero.] H.M.M. 


Christina Rossetti 
See 83-1039. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


83-1050. Cline, C.L. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘Last’’ Letter, LCUT, 9, 1978, 74-7. Rossetti 
dictated his last letter, addressed to M. Ernest Chesneau, to Christina on March 23, 1882. He sent 
M. Chesneau information concerning his paintings for a book M. Chesneau was writing ond 
Pre-Raphaelitism. J.B.B. 


83-1051. Hill, Nancy Klenk. Rossetti’s Double Vision in His Time, SIH, 9, 1, 1981, 17-21. 
Rossetti’s facility as both painter and poet has until recently distracted readers from recognizing 
the double work of art as a particular form in itself. Double works of art create textual configura- 
tions apparent only by considering the poem and picture together. With the picture he attempts to 
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locate it within a particular moment in time. With the structure of language in a poem he links that 
pictorial moment to a wider range of ideas, letting the reader-viewer feel that ‘‘Earth, Sea, Man 
are all in each.” G.A.C, 
L3 John Ruskin 
353-1052. Bauer, Helen Pike. Ruskin's Changing Evaluation of Poetic Vision, VN, 57, 1980, 27-31. 
| Ruskin's admiration of visionary poetry, especially that of Dante and Milton, is evident in his 
writings of the mid 1850's. Beginning in the 1860's, his realization that poetic vision is subject to 
the poet's nature caused him to search for truth in art and to dismiss the visionary mode. 
D.H.C. 


83-1053. Clegg, Jeanne. John Ruskin's Correspondence with Angelo Alessandri, BJRL, 60, 2, 
1978, 404-33. Because Ruskin and Alessandri met only two or three times, their 12-year core- 
spondence provides a thorough account of their acquaintance. Letters to Alessandri show how 
Ruskin worked as an art teacher and how he encouraged Alessandri as a copyist. Whether 
Ruskin’s use of his protégé as copyist benefitted the younger man’s artistic career is unclear. 
; (Appendices describe and list the letters, listing also Alessandri's art work referred to.) M.S. 


83-1054. Gervais, David. On Reading Ruskin, CQ, 8, 2, 1978, 87-112. The modern neglect of 
YRuskin is.explicable, but deprives readers of contact with a man who offers impressive insights 
into human nature and art and who has a remarkable though inconsistent talent for formulating his 
reactions to his culture. The psychic polarities which fused in his evaluations of the Gothic and of 
many artists, especially Turner, finally destroyed his sanity, but his influence on D.H. Lawrence's 
view of nature confirms his relevance to the 20th century. T.A.S. 


83-1055. Hayman, John. John Ruskin's Unpublished Lettes to his Oxford Tutor on Theology, 
EA, 30, 2, 1977, 194-206. In some of his letters to his old Oxford tutor, Rev. Walter Brown, 
written between 1841 and c. 1850, Ruskin expresses some of the difficulties he found in accepting 
Christian beliefs and, more specifically, in accepting the Bible as a vehicle of Divine Revelation. 
[Extensive extracts from the letters are included.] D.MJ. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


. 83-1056. Lukens, Rebecca. Stevenson's GARDEN: Verse Is Verse, L&U, 4, 2, 1980/81, 49-55. 
Stevenson does not achieve true poetry and looks at a child's world as an adult, not as a child. He 
r Strains rhymes and rhythm and forces them to fit into regular patterns. J.B.B. 


83-1057. Walch, Günter. The Private Life: Das Motiv des gedoppelten Menschen in der englischen 
Literatur der Jahrhundertwende [The Motif of the Dual Personality in English Literature at the 
Tum of the Century] ZAA, 28, 2, 1980, 101-12. The immediate and extraordinary success of R.L. 
Stevenson's Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1886) shows the contemporary reader- 
ship's subconscious awareness of the developing antagonism between the individual in his 
personal existence and in his membership of a social class, as capitalism reached the transition to 
imperialism. Forster portrayed a corresponding duality in Howards End (1910) and vainly tried to 
resolve it through marriage between the opposing sides. Most strikingly, in The Private Life 
(1892) Henry James presented the Browningesque figure of the artist who, essentially despised by 
bourgeois society, keeps his best self for his art, balanced by the mirror-image of Lord Mellifont, 
who literally exists only in social intercourse. (In German). D.M.J. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


83-1058. Stevenson, Catherine Barnes. Druids, Bards, and Tennyson’s Merlin, VN, 57, 1980, 
14-23. Tennyson's Merlin is a ''prophet/bard," a product of his reading and ‘‘evolving ideas” 
about Druids, bards, and Merlin. Like the Druids, Merlin in Merlin and Vivien (1856) has ''social 
importance," ''architectural skills," and ''visionary powers." His vision leads to despair and 
destruction, an aesthetic act. In the later Idylls of the King, Merlin is a pagan bard and Christian 
prophet, bardic artist, intellect, moral teacher, and poet in the Druid style. Although his artistry -is 
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his downfall, it inspires and consoles others. Tennyson often identifies with Merlin and embodies 
in him his thoughts about visionary art, the artist, and his words. D.H.C. 


See also 83-1017. 


ra 4! 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


83-1059. Howard, H. Wendell. Becky and Bampfyide, Greyfriar, 18, 1977, 45-8. References to 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, the well-known king of the gypsies, and to Tom Jones create verisimili- 
tude and summarize Becky's traits in Thackeray's Vanity Fair. M.S.W. 


83-1060. Segal, Elizabeth. Thackeray's Journalism: Apprenticeship for Writer and Reader, VN, 
57, 1980, 23-7. Thackeray's use of a narrative persona in his novels induces an overly personal, 
. critical response in readers unfamiliar with his periodical personae. When Vanity Fair appeared 
in 1847, his contemporaries had enjoyed his pseudonymous narrative personae in Fraser's 
Magazine and Punch for a decade, so that they did not mistake the narrator's opinions for 


Thackeray's. D.H.C. 
‘ « 


Anthony Trollope 


83-1061. Herbert, Christopher. Trollope and the Fixity of the Self, PMLA, 93, 2, 1978, 228-39. 
The view which pervades much Victorian fiction that personal crises encourage moral develop- 
ment was challenged by pessimists and realists, and by Trollope. Trollope's narrative world may 
be in constant flux but the characters of its individuals are typically fixed, although there are 
exceptions. Sir Peregrine Orme of Orley Farm can forgive Lady Mason her forgery but not 
overcome his unconscious bias against wrongdong and propose to her. Louis Trevelyan's tragedy, 
in He Knew He Was Right is a fixity of character continued to the point of insanity. Plantaganet 
Palliser’s manner is as austere as ever in The Duke's Children, but his elder son Silverbridge 
shows a flexibility, a propensity to mature, that modifies and complicates Trollope's view of the 
fixity of character. i W.H.M. 


Victorian British General 


83-1062. Chaloner, W.H. How Immoral Were the Victorians? A Bibliographical Reconsideration, 
BJRL, 60, 2, 1978, 362-75. Since ca. 1918 writers such as Lytton Strachey have argued that the 
Victorians bebaved immorally while maintaining a righteous facade. Such a view is unfounded 
and appears based on literal acceptance of such documents as My Secret Life, probably largely 
imaginary. The Victorians were no more immoral than any other generation. M.S, 


83-1063. Sussman, Herbert. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and Their Circle: The Formation of 
the Victorian Avant-Garde, VN, 57, 1980, 7-9. Differences in style and subject matter separate 
the Pre-Raphaelites into two groups: the Brotherhood (including Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, and Jobn Millais) and the Circle (revolving around Rossetti and including William Morris ' 
and A.C. Swinbume). Tbe Brotherhood, from 1848-1853, presents ''traditional scriptural sub- 
jects” or a ‘‘moralized genre” in ''detailed, hard-edged representationalism’’ to revitalize sacred 
art. The Circle, beginning in the later 1850s, presents sexual subjects in an "'evocative and 
symboliste” style to express ''an adversary culture." The groups connect in their ''transmission 
of modernist avantgarde roles and strategies.” D.H.C. 





BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
J.M. Barrie 


83-1064. Hunter, Lynette. J.M. Barrie: The Rejection of Fantasy, ScLJ, 5, 1, 1978, 39-52. After 
ghis sentimental early work, Barrie moved through the cautious criticism of a child’s fantasy in 
p Sentimental Tommy and a more rigorous detailing of the far more serious effects of adult fantasy 
and ‘art for art's sake’ in Tommy and Grizel, to an ironically self-aware narrator-character in The 
Little White Bird. This enabled him to depict in mature dramas such as Peter Pan the dire effects 
of consciously chosen fantasy. J.H.A. 


Max Beerbohm 


83-1065. Viscusi, Robert. A Dandy's Diary: The Manuscripts of Max Beerbohm's ZULEIKA 
DOBSON, PULC, 40, 3, 1978/79, 234-56. Beerbohm expected Dobson to set his style and fame as 
a writer. Later, after publishing the novel, he began a diary in a blank book bound in ‘‘Dobson’’ 
binding, but the diary has little interest today. Mss of the novel are more truly a diary of the 
progress of the work itself. A.ID. 


H Quentin Bell 


783-1066. Alfaro, José M. El grupo de Bloomsbury [The Bloomsbury Group], RO, I, 17, 1977, 
56-9. In his historio-critical essay, following Lytton Strachey's style, Quentin Bell traces the 
ideas supported by the Bloomsbury Group to three publications in the 1920's: The Economic 
Consequences of Peace by Maynard Keynes, Civilization by Clive Bell, and Orlando by Virginia 
Woolf. (In Spanish). . H.Z. 


Anthony Burgess 


83-1067. Duffy, Charles F. From Espionage to Eschatology: Anthony Burgess's TREMOR OF 
INTENT, Renascence, 32, 2, 1980, 79-88. In writing his only spy novel, Tremor of Intent, 
Burgess utilized several literary techniques, especially parody and allusion. Influenced by 
Joyce’s use of fused traditional and contemporary material in Ulysses, Burgess used the best- 
selling contemporary spy novels as his foreground and Homeric materials for a backdrop. The 
most visible contemporary material he took from both lan Fleming and John le Carre. His design 
and execution is such that Tremor of Intent may well be ''the most profound work in the history of 
the spy novel.” G.A.C. 


C G.K. Chesterton 


83-1068. Boyd, Jan. Chesterton and Poland: The Myth and the Reality, KN, 24, 4, 1977, 495-509. 
A champion of Poland, Chesterton, with his mythical imagination, attempted to discover tran- 
scendental truths that wére inaccessible to discursive reason. While his writing about Poland was 
meant to serve practical and political purposes, the Polish characters in his novels embody 
national stereotypes, and the country is personified as a romantic hero fighting an unending battle 
against her great enemies — Prussia and Russia. H.Z. 


83-1069. Coats, John. The Return to Hugo: A Discussion of the Intellectual Context of Chesterton's 
View of the Grotesque, ELT, 25, 2, 1982, 86-103. Critics examine Chesterton's view of the 
grotesque in terms of his personality and psychology, but it should be seen as an intellectual 
response. Chesterton attempted to overrule narrow contemporary definitions of the grotesque 
and save it from its misuse by the aesthetes, to resurrect Hugo's broader treatment of the 
j- grotesque as an aspect of man's moral and social development. The Man Who Was Thursday 
` marks a movement from celebration of the grotesque to exploration of its deeper ambiguities. 


83-1070. Scheller, Bernhard. Paredoxie und Dualism als Geselischaftskritik? Notizen zum Werk 
Gilbert Keith Chestertons [Paradox and Dualism as Social Criticism? Notes on the Work of G.K. 
Chesterton], ZAA, 28, 2, 1980, 148-54. Even as a religions thinker, Chesterton was always 
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concerned with the here-and-now, and in his early political thinking he came close to the borders 
of bourgeois limitations, though in later work the negative attack upon capitalist society dominat- 
ed. The short story was his best form, since its brevity excluded discursive meditation. However, 
the dualism and contradictions in his work do not always yield a dialectical interpretation. (In 
German). DMI, 


Agatha Christie s 


83-1071. Dobay Rifelj, Carol de. Time in Agatha Christie Novels, Lang&S, 12, 4, 1979, 213-27. 
Gérard Genette’s system for dealing with time in novels helps to delimit characteristics of 
Christie's novels. The elements of Genette's system that best illuminate the ‘‘whodunit’’ form are 
analepses (references or return to past events) and prolepses (to future events); fictional time (the 
time in which the events of the story took place, as if they really occurred) and narrative time (the 
time in which they are recounted); and frequency (the question of narrative repetition). S.K.A. 


Joseph Conrad 


83-1072. Barnett, Louise K. ‘‘The Whole Circle of the Horizon'': The Circumscribed Universe of 
THE SECRET SHARER, SIH, 8, 2, 1981, 5-9. The narrator's experience in The Secret Sharer is 
one of discovering the boundaries within which individual initiative can function and is illumi- 


à 
Li 


nated by his relationship to two inadequate models. The story plays a constant of boundaries q 


limiting individual action against the variable of character. Captain Archbold is comfortable 
within a narrowly circumscribed world which allows no scope for independent action while 
Leggatt, at the other extreme, wishes to determine his own boundaries. To live up to his own 
ideal, the narrator can follow neither example. G.A.C. 


83-1073. Hervouet, Yves. Conrad and Maupsssant An Investigation into Conrad's Creative 
Process, Conradiana, 14, 2, 1982, 83-111. A comparison of The Retum with Bel Ami and Un Soir 
discloses close parallels between the behaviour of the characters, as well as literal translations 
and close adaptations of individual phrases. The borrowings, characteristic of Conrad's larger 
debt to Maupassant and other writers, firmly establish that Conrad did not unconsciously 
appropriate: he deliberately exploited his literary heritage in order to compensate for deficiencies 
in his personal experience and his creative make-up. E.L.B. 


83-1074. Hervouet, Yves. Conrad's Debt to French Authors in UNDER WESTERN EYES, 
Conradiana, 14, 2, 1982, 113-25. In Under Western Eyes Conrad borrowed descriptive, psycho- 
logical, and intellectual passages from Anatole France's Le Lys Rouge, as well as from works by 
Stendhal, Maupassant, Flaubert, Mme. de Staél, Voltaire, and Racine. The allusions acquire 
special significance because, in contrast to his other works, Conrad clearly intended his reader to 
identify them and see their relevance. E.L.B. 


83-1075. Hervouet, Yves. Conrad's Relationship with Anatole France, Conradiana, 12, 3, 1980, 
195-225. Close examination of the two writers reveals not only a striking affinity between their 
writings on philosophical and artistic topics, it illustrates Conrad's heavy textual reliance on 
France. His work not only widened Conrad's intellectual horizon and provided him with material 
and a source of literary inspiration, it corroborated many of bis own ideas and gave him models for 
their expression. E.L.B. 


83-1076. Koe, Barbara. Conrad: The Problem of Language, KN, 27, 2, 1980, 155-64. Although 
Polish was Conrad's native tongue, the French language was the most convenient to him since he 
spoke it fluently. Finally, however, he turned to the study of English — the language of Shake- 


speare — which became the language of his ambition and love. He gave up his profession as a « 


sailor because he would not have been able to find a job in his native country, and he turned to 
writing in his newly born language. H.Z. 


83-1077. La Bossiére, D.R. ‘A Marvellous Thing of Darkness and Glimmers:’ The Conradian 
Playhouse of the World, KN, 25, 2, 1978, 167-77. Since Conrad's philosophical overtone is lost in 
his plays (among which only One Day More achieved moderate success), they are regarded as 
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melodramas. On the other hand, in his fiction the question of reality and illusion is illustrated by 
shifting optical perspectives and the concept of the world as a playhouse. The idea of a worid-as- 
a-theatre provides the frame for multiple perspectives and levels of irony; therefore, Conrad 
stands in the tradition of the commedia dell'arte and the logical contrarieties of Calderón. HA. 


* 83-1078. Larsen, Michael J. Conrad's Secret Sharers, WascanaR, 15, 1, 1980, 20-31. Conrad's 
K concept of the double is distinctive in its objective reality and in how it generates self-awareness 
in the hero. In The Secret Sharer (1908), the captain imagines himself in Leggatt’s predicament, 
while in Lord Jim (1900), Marlowe only seems to be Jim's double, as Conrad reveals how sense of 
self often confuses acts of sympathy and judgment. Preoccupation with the double extends to 
story construction, as psychologically divided characters evaluate themselves through associa- 
tion with antithetical characters, parallel or inverted situations, and events seen from different 
points of view. D.W.A. 


83-1079. Martin, W.R. Conrad's Management of Narration, Conradiana, 14, 1, 1982, 53-6. In The 
Nigger of the ‘‘Narcissus’’ and Heart of Darkness Conrad sacrifices technical correctness , to 
artistic effect. In the former work, the switch from first-person to third-person narration in the 
- Donkin/Wait scene is justified because it creates a bond between the reader and Donkin, 
completing the sense of solidarity the reader has with the entire crew. In the latter tale, although 
F the narrator’s opening panegyric on the Thames and English imperialism is inconsistent with the 
knowledge he already has from Marlow’s account, the shift in attitude is a necessary part of the 
chain which leads the reader to experience the darkness. E.L.B. 


83-1080. Rude, Donald W. An Annotated Checklist of the Works of Joseph Conrad in Author's 
Corrected Proofs, AEB, 2, 2, 1978, 87-102. Initial study of corrected proofs is essential before a 
good critical edition of the author's works can be produced. This list gives not only extant proofs, 
but locations of these proofs and titles of some corrected book copies. Annotations for all items in 
the list are provided. ALD. 


83-1081. Stine, Peter. Joseph Conrad's Confession in UNDER WESTERN EYES, CQ, 9, 2, 
1980, 95-113. The guilt Conrad felt for choosing exile from ‘‘his Slavic past’’ is most significantly 
implied in Under Western Eyes; the neutrality which tortures and finally destroys Razumov 
mirrors his own dilemma. The other characters in the novel illustrate the variety of personalities 
central to revolution and their helplessness to achieve any meaningful improvement. Conrad's 
portrayal of how they are ''being relentlessly assaulted or seduced by political exigencies’’ is 
7) frighteningly prophetic. T.A.S. 


83-1082. Zaal, J. The Modulation of Terror: The Oblique Elements in THE SECRET AGENT, 
UCTSE, 11, 1981, 29-43. Here Conrad develops the exploration of moderate social conservatism 
in oblique elements of technique as well as on a narrative level. Images of light and dark and 
motifs of the mechanical and the living, corpulence and indolence, social and personal isolation, 
anxiety about personal protection, and linkage of butchers and meat indicate a shaping impulse, a 
sense of evil or irrationality that undermines stable surfaces. M.S.W. 


T.S. Eliot 


83-1083. Bellman, Carol. History versus Mystery: The Test of Time in MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, Clio, 10, 1, 1980, 47-56. Religious scepticism complicates the relationship 
between the temporal and timelessness in Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral. Audiences choose 
between questions about the nature of temporal history and uncertainties about Becket's status 
V as saint or representative man. M.S.W. 


83-1084. Gatta, John, Jr. Spheric and Silent Music in Eliot's FOUR QUARTETS, Renascence, 
32, 4, 1980, 194-213. The search for musical resonances in the formal structure of Four Quartets 
has at times gone too far, but music in the poem demonstrates how poetry moves and what it says. 
Within and beyond the movement of particular melodic tones can be detected a more enduring 
pattern. There is the distinct cadence of a sublime spiritual music that transcends the limits of time 
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and mortality. Metaphorically, this higher subjective perception of cosmic harmony is indicated 
in the Quartets by allusions to traditional ancient and Medieval-Renaissance myths of the music 
of the spheres; moreover, it is linked through complementary artistic figure of words with the 
Logos of Christian revelation. G.A.C. 


83-1085. Morrisey, Thomas J. ‘‘Intimate and Unidentifiable’’: The Voices of Fragmented Reality 
in the Poetry of T.S. Eliot, CentR, 22, 1, 1978, 1-27. The dramatic voices in Eliot’s poetry offer the 
illusion of intimacy while remaining unidentifiable. Eliot’s belief in the limitations of human 
perception owes much to his study of F.H. Bradley’s philosophy. The Preludes and Four 
Quartets reveal movement from the completely subjective experience of reality toward unfragmented 
experience implicit in Christian faith. The movement coincides with the poet’s reconciliation to 
the futility of rendering consciousness in art. R.F.S. 


83-1086. Pecheux, Sister M. Christopher. Milton and Eliot: Touched by a Common Genius, 
Greyfriar, 18, 1977, 29-44. Protests against Milton notwithstanding, Eliot appreciated his prede- 
cessor. The common ground between them includes classicism, seeing form of government as 
less important than governors' integrity, a shared view of religion as central to society, and belief 
in poetic inspiration. Each modifies the other in the delicate balance of tradition. M.S.W. 


See also 83-1141 and 83-1154. 
Ford Madox Ford 


83-1087. Creed, Walter G. THE GOOD SOLDIER: Knowing and Judging, ELT, 23; 4, 1980, 
215-30. Critics suggest we must go outside the novel to Ford's views to understand it. However, 
the reader has sufficient evidence from the text to know the characters, even if the information is 
initially distorted and fragmentary. Ford intends to show that such judgement, albeit difficult, is 
possible. H.M.M. 


83-1088. Rentz, Kathryn C. The Question of James's Influence on Ford's THE GOOD SOL- 
DIER, ELT, 25, 2, 1982, 104-14. The Good Soldier has Jamesian qualities, but it is neither 
derivative nor an attack. Both liberation and acknowledgement, it transforms certain features 
(naive Americans in Europe, facing emotional disorder) and invents others (complex narrative 
structure) to create a vision of life more pessimistic and ironic than James's in a work that is 
chaotic and violent and inconclusive where James is symmetrical and reticent and satisfying. 


E.M. Forster 


83-1089. Michónska-Stadnik, Anna. The Function of Foreign Settings in E.M. Forster's Fiction, 
KN,27, 4, 1980, 427-37. Italy, India, imaginary realms, and various places in England serve as the 
settings for Forster's novels. The exploratory character of his fiction is thematically suggested 
through his emphasis on travel. In addition to their functional purpose to create a specific 
atmosphere, his foreign settings also serve to provide contrasts in nationalistic characters. 

H.Z. 


83-1090. Slade, Carole. E.M. Forster's Piano Players, UWR, 14, 2, 1979, 5-11. Because listening 
in Forster's novels is necessary to understanding, characters associated with the piano are often 
those best able to understand and to ''connect." In A Room with a View (1908), Lucy's piano 
playing connects her in a fulfilling relationship with George Emerson. The piano player in other 
novels connects isolated and often conflicting elements: lonely individuals in Where Angels Fear 
to Tread (1905), the real and the imaginary in The Longest Journey (1907), upper and lower 
classes in Howards End (1910). While there is no piano player in A Passage to India (1924), Aziz 
strikes a chord of three notes suggesting the temporary unity of Hindu, Moslem, and Christian. 

D.W.A. 


83-1091. Stachniak, Ewa. The Problem of Personal Relations in E.M. Forster's Novels, ZRL, 23, 
1, (44), 1980, 63-74. Analyzing and classifying the personal relations in E.M. Forster’s novels 
helps to define Forster's philosophy of life. Having little in common with 20th-century experi- 


y 4 -x 
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mental and nihilistic literature, Forster’s creative works between 1905 and 1924 (beginning with 
Where Angels Fear to Tread and ending with A Passage to India), stress his belief that the 
problems of our age can be solved only through interpersonal relationships between individuals 
on three levels --comradeship, brotherhood, and heterosexual love. : H.Z. 


4, See also 83-1057. 
K John Fowles 


83-1092. Davidson, Arnold E. Caliban and the Captive Maiden: John Fowles' THE COLLEC- 
TOR and Irving Wallace's THE FAN CLUB, SIH, 8, 2, 1981, 28-33. Fowles in The Collector and 
Wallace in The Fan Club portray Calibans who come to power. In these two related novels, 
imperfect men establish complete control over their own little world and the maiden therein. Both 
books, furthermore, summarize what might be labelled the schizophrenia of the times. Both 
authors demonstrate that one of the sad truths of the 20th century is the prevalence of an evil 
dangerous because of its banality, that evil derives from a scotoma at the center of what should be 
one's moral vision. A convenient blind spot, according to Fowles and Wallace, can blot out any 
real self-awareness and facilitate the easy slide from average man to savage. G.A.C. 


83-1093. Hall, Donald. John Fowles's Garden, Esquire, 98, 4, 1982, 90-2, 94, 96, 98, 101-2. 
Interviewed at his home in Dorset, Fowles revealed himself as a reclusive person, preferring the 


P company of birds tọ people and cherishing an outdoor subtropical garden. When seized by 


t 


creative energy, he writes ‘‘twelve to fourteen hours a day”; at other times, he improvises. 
Finishing a book brings depression; revision is drudgery. Cherishing independence, he ''is an 
anomaly in the English literary scene, ...virtually without friends among English writers.” 

J.S.P. 


Christopher Fry 


83-1094. Rulewicz, Wanda. Christopher Fry: In Search of Poetic Generalization, KN, 27, 2, 1980, 
165-81. In Fry's religious plays, comedies, and two tragedies, the themes point to the mysteries of 
human existence and its incongruities. Founded on history, legend, or anecdotes, his verse 
dramas deal with the concept of man and the world. His imagery is adequate, and bis use of 
extra-linguistic elements is an important step in the English search for poetic generalization on the 


, Stage. HZ. 


John Galsworthy 


€- 83-1095. McQuitty, Peter. The Forsyte Chronicles: A Nineteenth-Century Liberal View of 


English History, ELT, 23, 2, 1980, 99-114. A misjudging of The Man of Property and the 
relationship of Soames and Irene causes accusations of Galsworthy's inconsistency. But through- 
out the saga he shows Victorian laissez-faire ideals as vital, and satisfying a deep need for security 
and control. The next generation inherits will and self-interest but no need for success, and the 


death of Victorian society is seen as inevitable. H.M.M. - 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon 
See 83-1114. 
Robert Graves 


83-1096. Mason, Ellsworth. Emendations and Extensions of the Bibliography of Robert Graves, 
AEB, 2, 4, 1978, 265-315. This bibliography extends and corrects that of Higginson, Fred H. A 
Bibliography of the Works of Robert Graves. London: Nicholas Vane; Hamden, CT: Archon 


'& Books, 1966. (Bibliography appended). A.LD. 


Graham Greene 


83-1097. Chirbes, Rafael. La moda de Graham Greene [The Style of Graham Greene], RO, 2, 
1980, 109-14. A vigorous moralist, Graham Greene deals with social problems from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. His humor touches the deep aspects of human pain and oppression. (In 
Spanish). HZ. 
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83-1098. Kaplan, Carola. Graham Greene's Pinkie Brown and Flannery O'Connor's Misfit: The 
Psychopathic Killer and the Mystery of God's Grace, Renascence, 32, 2, 1980, 116-28. Greene 
and O'Connor use violence to focus on the reality of evil in human life. With the hope that 
violence, in its extremity, may shock the reader into acknowledging man's need of God as answer 
to that which he can neither justify nor understand, both have written of the- psychopathic killer, 


Greene in his novel Brighton Rock and O'Connor in her short story A Good Man is Hard to Find. * 


Their purpose is ‘‘to demonstrate that even this most evil of men is not beyond salvation and to 
point out that, in an etemal context, even their evil may result in good for it may serve to 
strengthen the faith of those who must confront it.” G.A.C. 


83-1099. Weselifski, Andrzej. Similes in the Novels of Graham Greene, KN, 25, 4, 1978, 453-62. 
Greene's prose fiction is marked by complex inner organization. While his style and technique are 
subservient to meaning, his similes attenuate the effect of impersonality, detachment, and 
estrangement. He achieves this by relying on opposite perspectives — the objective, nonhuman 
image of a camera; and the subjective, human view of a hidden author. The combination of these 
techniques augments the emotional and intellectual expressiveness of his novels. H.Z. 


John MacDougall Hay 


83-1100. Spring, Ian. Determinism in John MacDougall Hay's GILLESPIE, ScLJ, 6, 2, 1979, - 


55-68. Unlike George Douglas Brown's The House with the Green Shutters, Gillespie does not try 
to apply the precepts of classical tragedy to everyday life and thus avoids Brown's sentimental 
and grotesque conclusion. Characters professing determinism are criticised by a vision of 
archetypal human conscience, so that it is possible that Gillespie is ultimately responsible for his 
own destiny; and beyond the tragedy there is humour and the lively description of an authentic 
community. J.H.A. 


Michael Holroyd 
83-1101. Ley, Charles D. Quién es Michael Holroyd [Who is Michael Holroyd?], RO, MI, 2, 1975, 
25. As a biographer, Michael Holroyd gained fame with two detailed biographies on Lytton 
Strachey and the Welsh painter, Augustus John. Basically he changed biographical writing in 
England by ridiculing the great heroes of the Victorian Age. His biography of Bernard Shaw will 


prove to be equally interesting. (In Spanish). j H.Z. 
Aldous Huxley 

83-1102. Vitous, Pierre. Aldous Huxley at Texas: A Checklist of Manuscripts, LCUT, 9, 1978, 

41-58. [An annotated bibliography of the Huxley Collection at Univ. of Texas at Austin.] J.B.B. 


83-1103. Watt, Donald. The Manuscript Revisions of BRAVE NEW WORLD, JEGP, 77, 3, 1978, 
367-82. An examination of Huxley's script permits some trustworthy generalizations about his 
struggle to write a satirical novel ‘on the horror of the Wellsian Utopia." Judging from those 
portions of the ms which exhibit extensive changes we can establish his concem with vagueness, 
overstatement, and digressions. He tries to compensate for his admittedly limited powers of 
characterization, adds many ironical features, and only at the last minute conceives a plot 
sequence capable of carrying his satire to a climax. T.A.S. 


D.H. Lawrence 


83-1104. Brown, Christopher. The Eyes Have It Vision in THE FOX, WascanaR, 15, 2, 1980, 
61-8. As an agent of sexual conquest and assertive will, vision in D.H. Lawrence's The Fox (1923) 
symbolically reveals conflict among the major characters. March's attempt to escape Henry's 
influence is suggested in her desire for invisibility, while Henry is impelled by the vulnerability in 
her eyes and admits his ‘‘figurative’’ blindness in understanding Banfort. That March escapes the 
‘‘thrall of Henry's sight" suggests that she is not entirely ''will-less"" and that Henry's victory is 
not complete. D.W.A. 


‘AL 
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83-1105. Henry, Graeme. D.H. Lawrence: Objectivity and Belief, CR, 22, 1980, 32-43. Lawrence’s 
genius is not that of the ‘‘subjective’’ artist whose personal obsessions, according to critics, so 
often rob his work of a necessary objectivity. Rather he is a passionately religious man desperately 
confronting civilization’s betrayal of the positive, organic forces which should nourish life. 

D.K.G. 


4 

a 83-1106. Presley, John W. D.H. Lawrence and the Resources of Poetry, Lang&S, 12, 1, 1979, 
3-12. In his successful poems, Lawrence uses the resources of poetry --those left after ridding 
himself of automatized conventions —to support his meanings. What is left is bare language, with 
the resources of everyday language aesthetically and purposefully distorted to make the lan- 
guage, by calling attention to itself, actually become transparent to its referent. S.K.A. 


83-1107. Stewart, Jack F. Rhetoric and Image in Lawrence's ‘‘Moony’’, SIH, 8, 1, 1980, 33-7. In 
the ‘‘Moony’’ chapter of Women in Love Lawrence penetrates the primitive unconscious with a 
language that is a highly conscious form of ''art-speech." As for narrative meaning, were it not for 
Birkin's curse on Cybele, the female sex-principle that enslaves men, the meaning might remain 
obscure. Birkin's dreamlike experiences have psychic and social overtones, for while consciously 
defying Cybele, he is subconsciously experiencing the decline and ''eternal retum’’ of cultures. 
Later he envisions a resolution of his dilemma: the way is made clear in ‘‘Moony’’ when the dual 
F intensities of ritual and reflection lead to illumination. G.A.C. 


Wyndham Lewis 


83-1108. Fox, C.J. “The Enemy” in His Books - A Wyndham Lewis Collection, LCUT, 14, 
1980, 15-21. Lewis's book collection contains many notes -- listing of sources, his opinions, 
analogies, etc. (Self-portrait included). J.B.B. 


A. Neil Lyons 


83-1109. Richardson, Allan. A Note on A. Neil Lyons (1880-1940), With a Photograph and a 
Checklist of Primary Works, ELT, 23, 4, 1980, 208-14. [Includes a biographical sketch.] H.M.M. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


83-1110. Buthlay, Kenneth. Some Hints for Source-hunters, ScLJ, 5, 2, 1978, 50-66. Discriminat- 
ing source-hunting reveals the extent of MacDiarmid's quotations, the means by which he located 
. obscure material, the significance of small echoes, the complexity of bis eclecticiam, and the 
T subtle effects achieved by transforming another's prose into a poem such as Perfect. I.H.A. 


83-1111. Craig, David. Hugh MacDiarmid’s Peak, ScLJ, 5, 2, 1978, 36-49. The poems written 
between 1930 and 1936 are MacDiarmid’s finest. Verse mastery, used on second-hand materials 
in the early lyrics, here expresses complex states of mind and concepts, holding life's multiplicity 
in tension with the firm order of thought. After this peak the thought is unabsorbed and the 
technique falters. I.H.A. 


83-1112. Morgan, Edwin. MacDiarmid’s Later Poetry against an Intemational Background, 
ScLI, 5, 2, 1978, 20-35. MacDiarmid uses collage to embrace life's complexity, adapting his 
borrowed material sensitively. His use of Sir Charles Sherrington in In Memoriam James Joyce 
and Aldous Huxley in The Kind of Poetry I Want shows that his sources can be illuminating. 
Parallels with collage in T.S. Eliot, David Jones, Robert Lowell, Ezra Pound, and William Carlos 
L Williams suggest that his technical and philosophical concerns were typical of the 30's. J.H.A. 


83-1113. Watson, Roderick. WATER MUSIC and the Stream of Consciousness, ScLJ, 5, 2, 1978, 
6-19. MacDiarmid's stream of consciousness is a mode both of perception and philosophical 
understanding, and of expression and poetic understanding. Bergson's theories appear in Annals 
of the Five Senses, linked with water imagery, and the stream of consciousness becomes the 
subject of Water Music. The combination of physical and cerebral is characteristic of MacDiarmid’s 
sensibility. J.H.A. 


F 
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James Lewis Mitchell 


83-1114. Campbell, Ian. James Leslie Mitchell’s SPARTACUS: A Novel of Rebellion, ScLJ, 5, 1, 
1978, 53-60. Although overwritten, Spartacus is not sensationalist or sadistic. It is not history, but 
its complex relationship between narrator and hero makes possible some acute historical presen- 


I.H.A. 


tation and captures the interest. It is important as one example of Mitchell's dream of ores 


Iris Murdoch 


83-1115. Scanlan, Margaret. Fiction and the Fictions of History in Iris Murdoch's THE RED 
AND THE GREEN, Clio, 9, 3, 1980, 366-78. Examining the relationship between history and 
fiction, Murdoch suggests that literature cannot be free from history or revolutionaries from the 
fictions shaping their perceptions of history. Allusions to Joyce, Yeats, and Shakespeare define 
limitations in revolutionaries and artists, showing that neither can be free from the other. Most 
history is fictional; literature promotes illusions about history. M.S.W. 


George Orwell 


83-1116. Dfez, Luis A. A una década de 1984 [The Decade of 1984], RO, III, 4, 1976, 68-72. 
Contributing to the Literature of Doom, George Orwell eschatologically and prophetically 
explored the gloomy aspects of human conduct. Having the mind of an intellectual and the 
sentiments of a common man, he inherited the mordacious satire of Swift and the prophetic 
inclinations of H.G. Wells. His novels expose the literary mysticism of misfortune, passivity, 
cowardice, and egotism. The double currents of pessimism and hopelessness about the future are 
mingled in his last anti-Utopian novel. (In Spanish). H.Z. 


83-1117. Poznar, Walter. Orwell's George Bowling: How to Be, WascanaR, 14, 2, 1979, 80-90. 
Orwell's Coming Up for Air (1939) aims to uncover the ''simple joy of living." George Bowling 
sees the futility of middleclass living given to superficial commercialism. His intransigence in 
refusing to mourn the passing of a natural, spontaneous way of life and his willingness to take from 
the past a lifestyle for the present point to how man must live for what is within him. D.W.A. 


Harold Pinter 


83-1118. Burton, Deirdre. Making Conversation: On Conversational Analysis, Stylistics, and 
Pinter, Lang&S, 12, 3, 1979, 188-200. Pinter’s dialogue in Last to Go sounds/reads like a real 
conversation, and it reveals a great deal about the interactive character of conversationalists. 
Rules of conversational structure, as observed by analysts of naturally occurring conversations, 
are used and exploited in the text to create effects noticed intuitively. S.K.A. 


83-1119. Morgan, Ricki. The Multiple Nature of Reality in Pinter's THE CARETAKER, QJS, 64, 
1, 1978, 86-96. The characters in The Caretaker show different capacities for emotional growth. 
The weak and selfish Davies cannot mature and the collapse of his illusions devastates hím. Aston 
and Mick learn to surrender their illusions and grow closer. The play's symbolism and imagery 
support this reading. R.A.E. 


Theodore F. Powys 


83-1120. Ciecierska, Joanna. The World of T.F. Powys’s Fiction, KN, 25, 2, 1978, 179-86. As the 
author of novels and short stories from Dorsetshire, Theodore F. Powys uses his portrayals of 
rural life merely as subordinate tools to express particular attitudes about life. In his vision of the 
world and while revealing dangerous forces behind everyday life, Powys attempts to find the truth 
about man and his place in the universe. H.Z. 


Frederick Rolfe (Baron Corvo) 


83-1121. Jones, G.P. The Date of Composition of Frederick Rolfe's NICHOLAS CRABBE, 
ELT, 23, 2, 1980, 125-30. After finishing Hadrian the Seventh in July 1903 Rolfe used his diaries 
and correspondence for 1899-1903 to write this roman à clef, finished at the latest by July 1904. 
The Prologue was probably written after the autumn of 1906. H.M.M. 


ta 


* 
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Tom Scott 


83-1122. McClure, J. Derrick. The Versification of Tom Scott’s THE TREE, ScLJ, Supp. 10, 
1979, 17-32. Analysis of phonetic stress, syllable duration, and pitch prominence shows The Tree 
> to be prosodically flexible, with subtle effects in a firm framework. The poem uses the blank verse 
"line with the usual silent sixth stress. [In Supplement No. 13 (1980), 74-5, Tom Scott replies 
denying the silent stress.] J.HLA. 


George Bernard Shaw 


83-1123. Greiner, Norbert. Shaw's Aesthetics and Socialist Realism, ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 33-45. 
Shaw's terminology and his aesthetic, literary theories combine Platonic-Hegelian influences 
with “English revolutionary romanticism’ and socialist thought. Opposed to 19th-century natu- 
ralism and influenced by Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, Shaw saw art as the interpreter, through 
parable, fable, etc., of ‘‘hitherto unknown’’ reality ‘‘beyond empirical experience." While he 
upheld the socialist view of reality, he rejected direct propaganda and the ''false'' and ‘‘artificial 
ideologies” of idealism. B.A.W. 
83-1124. Holroyd, Michael. Bernard Shaw y el problema inglés [Bernard Shaw and his Problem in 
* England], RO, I, 2, 1975, 16-24. Dismissed in his native Ireland because of his Protestant 
upbringing and his emigration to England, Bernard Shaw, as a playwright, has not been looked on 
' as a victim of capitalistic society but as a weapon to be used against it. With the comic genius of his 
| father and his mother's philosophy, be tried in his ideas to reconcile the English people with the 
Irish; however, the Irish refused to listen, and the English could not believe him. With his Irish 
education and residence in England, he was regarded as a foreigner in both countries. (In 

' Spanish). H.Z. 


| 83-1125. Orage, A.R. The Philosopher, ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 2-12. [This manuscript by the editor 


Du 


of The New Age was recently discovered in the Shaw archives at the Univ. of Texas. Written 
' presumably around 1907, it was deciphered by Orage's widow, Jessie Dwight Orage.] Shaw 
rightly sees himself as a true philosopher. From his days as an art critic to Major Barbara and The 
\ Doctor's Dilemma, Shaw upheld ''reality in the form of effective action." For him ‘“‘discipline, 
| restraint, law, force ...are right" if they serve man’s chief end: ''to save and perfect the 
» World-Will."' B.A.W. 







d ; 
83-1126. Pfeiffer, John R. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 54-7. 
; [Annotates works and items by and about Shaw published in 1977-78.] BAW. 


(83-1127. Putzell, Sara Moore. Another Source for PYGMALION: G.B.S. and M.E. Braddon, 
ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 29-32. Our Adversary, a novel by Mary Elizabeth Braddon (London: 
‘Hutchinson & Co., 1909), ''provided at least part of the literary background” for Pygmalion. 
Despite certain similarities in plot, character, and dialogue, Shaw differed from Braddon in 
achieving a realistic theme. B.A.W. 


, 83-1128. Stone-Blackbura, Susan. Shaw on Cutting Shakespeare, ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 46-9. An 
: unpublished letter from Shaw to Bridges Adams in May, 1919, sheds light on Shaw's rebuttal, 
' published in the Fortnightly Review three months later, of a Fortnightly Review article by 

William Archer, ‘‘On Cutting Shakespeare.” Although less detailed than the article and written 
jjunder a different impetus, the letter also reduces to absurdity the notion of cutting Shakespeare, 
-nsists upon the playwright's authority concerning his work, and argues that producers forced to 
, perform the whole work will find ways of doing difficult things well. B.A.W. 
83-1129. Wiedner, Elsie M. Shaw's Transformations of Ibsen in THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE, 


ShawR, 22, 1, 1979, 23-8. Shaw's comic, ironic, and often simplifying manipulations in The 
Devil's Disciple of themes, characters, language, and form from Ghosts and A Doll’s House 
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reveal Sbaw's activism and his ''essentially optimistic temperament" at the time of the play. . 
B.A.W. 


See also 83-1022. 
Charles Percy, Lord Snow i 


83-1130. Ley, Charles D. La última novela de Lord Snow se ha llevado al teatro [Lord Snow's 4 
Best Novel Which Exceeded Itself in the Theater], RO, HI, 1, 1975, 35. Ronald Millar’s stage ` 
adaptation of Lord Snow's Strangers and Brothers presents a view of English life between 1930 
and 1960, and in its secondary theme deals with a rich man's right to give his inheritance to the son 
of a woman who nursed him during his last illness. (In Spanish). H.Z. 


David Storey 


83-1131. Porter, James E. THE CONTRACTOR: David Storey's Static Drama, UWR, 15, 1-2, 
1979/80, 60-75. Storey's play celebrates the privileges of the working classes and their ‘‘convivi- 
al" relationships with the higher classes. While work constitutes a common goal uniting labour 
and management, it has no value beyond the physical act. Reminiscent of Waiting for Godot 
(1952), both societies are frozen in time with no opportunity to grow. D.W.A. 


Dylan Thomas 


83-1132. Dudkiewicz, Jadwiga. Dylan Thomas’s UNDER MILK WOOD, KN, 24, 4, 197. 
527-41. A poetic documentary written for the radio, Under Milk Wood symbolically portrays : 
Welsh town by the seaside where lovers meet. The play's theme about the life of the town is built 
on two levels. That of reality corresponds essentially to day, while that of dream-visions pertains 
to night. Showing absurdities in life, the drama presents dissatisfactions in human relationships. 

: HZ. 


83-1133. Grimes, Dorothy G. Sound and Meaning in Dylan Thomas' AUTHOR'S PROLOGUE, 
LangQ, 19, 1/2, 1980, 15-18. The criticism that Thomas's poem has verse patterns which at worst 
weaken its structure or at best are amusing curiosities is unfounded. Instead, the phonological 
' qualities of stridency, gravity, compactness, and diffuseness create the vision Thomas sought to 
capture. Therefore, the sound texture of the poem is an integral part of its theme. L.D.B. 


Edward Thomas 


83-1134. Parker, David. Edward Thomas: Tasting Deep the Hour, CR, 22, 1980, 44-55. In the best 
of Thomas's poetry (eg., Home, Adelstrop) his characteristic attention to minute detail neve 
blocks out the larger world and the necessity, and difficulty, of interpreting that world. Neverthe, 
less his habit of leaving that outside world implicit rather than facing it explicitly means that on 
occasion (Fifty Faggots, Melancholy) he evades the pain of those larger demands. D.K.G. 


Evelyn Waugh 


83-1135. Davis, Robert Murray. Shaping a World: The Textual History of LOVE AMONG THE- 
RUINS, AEB, 1, 2, 1977, 137-54. From the completion of a draft, the ms of which is dated Oct. 5, 
1950, at the Univ. of Texas, until its publication in 1953, a comparison of texts shows that the 
novel had undergone many changes. Perhaps, if other intermediate mss or ones earlier than the 
1950 draft appear, we shall learn even more about Waugh’s processes of artistic creation.. 
A.LD.3 


83-1136. Montgomery, Robert L. The Case of BLACK MISCHIEF: Evelyn Waugh vs. THE 
TABLET, LCUT, 16, 1981, 43-61. After the publication of Black Mischief, The Tablet, a Catholic 
weekly, attacked it. Several Catholics supported Waugh, and Waugh responded directly with 
"An Open Letter to His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster." The controversy 
continued for several months. (Illustrations). J.B.B. 
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Arnold Wesker 


* 83-1137. Adler, Thomas P. THE WESKER TRILOGY Revisited: Games to Compensate for the 
Insdequacy of Words, QJS, 65, 4, 1979, 429-38. As the Trilogy proceeds, the limitations of 

. language emerge as its dominant theme. Chicken Soup with Barley is naturalistic, but Roots and 
7 talking About Jerusalem incorporate games and rituals to express ranges of experience and 
z emotion which words cannot. Critics who slight these departures from naturalism fail to see how 
/ they reinforce Wesker's theme. R.A.E. 


Leonard Woolf 


83-1138. Willis, J.H., Jr. Kot, Lawrence, and Bunin's Dog, VWM, 17, 1981, 3. Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf studied Russian with S.S. Koteliansky and collaborated with him on seven 
Russian translations for Hogarth Press between 1920 and 1923. Leonard remembered Kot's 
strange English and a particular translation about a ‘‘peeled-off little dog” (from Ivan Bunin's The 
Gentleman from San Francisco and Other Stories, 1922). When D.H. Lawrence worked with Kot 
on the title story, he changed ‘‘little carved peeled-off dog" to “tiny, cringing, peeled-off little 
. dog. " The Hogarth Press version, ‘‘tiny, cringing, hairless little dog," was probably changed by 
Y ^ Leonard. Other translators have had difficulties with Bunin's dog. D.H.C. 


A ; Virginia Woolf 


J-1139. DeSalvo, Louise A. A Note on the Orlando Tapestries at Knole House, VWM, 13, 1979, 
“4. Woolf may have drawn her name for Orlando from the Franz Spierincz tapestries at Knole 
douse. The tapestries depict scenes from Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. Her diary and letters show 
that her 1924 visit to Knole House with Vita Sackville-West fascinated her. Two of the rooms are 
described in Orlando. She read Sackville-West's Knole and the Sackvilles while writing Orlando. 
D.H.C. 


83-1140. Dunbar, M.J. Virginia Woolf: A Contemporary Portrait, VWM, 12, 1979, 3. In a letter 
. (dated Dec. 6, 1935) to Ruth George, Emily Hale describes ''taking tea with Virginia Woolf and 
Mr Woolf'' on Nov. 26, 1935. T.S. Eliot and Stephen Spender were guests also. D.H.C. 


83-1141. Dunbar, M.J. Virginia Woolf to T.S. Eliot: Two Letters, WWM, 12, 1979, 1-3. Two 
letters from Virginia Woolf to T.S. Eliot portray the ‘‘mixture of affection and distance’’ which 
| ‘characterized their relationship. In the first, dated Nov. 2, 1930, she reminds him of his tuming 
Jj from The Hogarth Press to Faber and Gwyer, responds to his question about her literary 
% criticism, and uses a ''smoke screen’ to cover her doubts about herself, her critical judgment, 
. and Eliot’s opinion of her. In the second, dated Jan. 15, 1933, she discusses mutual friends, 
' ryonders at Eliot’s acceptance of a teaching position and at teaching — in general, and teases 
` jim about his fame. (Both letters are reproduced). D.H.C. 


83-1142. Faris, Wendy B. Painted Waves, VWM, 12, 1979, 5-6. Woolf's essay The Cinema 
.describes a shadow (produced by a defect in a film) that conveyed thought more effectively than 
: words. The prologues of The Waves contain verbal paintings; objects disappear under colors. 
‘Examples are ‘‘woods throb blue and green” and ''fields drink in red, gold, brown.” Dr. Wendy 
B. Faris bas produced serigraphs based on Woolf's descriptions of the sea. (A serigraph is 
reproduced). D.H.C. 


83-1143. Gates, Barbara T. Leslie Stephen and Virginia Woolf's Suicide, VWM, 18, 1982, 5. 
"Woolf's suicide notes show that Stephen's argument in Science of Ethics that suicide may be 


4. motivated by ‘a superior moral principle! may have ''provided a rationale" for her decision. 
D.H.C. 


^ 


83-1144. Heacox, Thomas. Proust and Bloomsbury, VWM, 17, 1981, 2. Proust's writings fasci- 
‘pated Bloomsbury in the 1920s. Woolf's diary and letters to Roger Fry, E.M. Forster, and others 
. show she admired his work, yet feared his influence. Through reading Proust, Woolf discovered 
aesthetic principles which she applied to her own work. Proust's '"'tough and evanescent" art 
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becomes Lily Briscoe's ‘‘intention for her painting" and describes the structure of To the 
Lighthouse. The ‘‘nearly invisible narrator," activity within the characters’ minds, and use of 
imagery in The Waves spring from her conception of Proust's narrative technique, characteriza- 
tion, and style. D.H.C. 


83-1145. Henke, S.A. Mary Wollstonecraft Boards the EUPHROSYNE, VWM, 18, 1982, 43. 
Woolf's later draft of The Voyage Out is a ‘‘book about education.’’ Denied formal education by a`} 
patriarchal system, Rachel Vinrace (like Woolf) turns to self-education. Comments on women's 
education by Helen Ambrose, St. John Hirst, and Mrs. Hughling Elliot echo Wollstonecraft's A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman. D.H.C. 


83-1146. Hill, Katherine C. Virginia Woolf: A Review-Essay, ELT, 25, 2, 1982, 117-22. (rev.-art., 
Perry Meisel, The Absent Father: Virginia Woolf and Walter Pater (New Haven: Yale U.P., 
1980), Maria DiBattista, Virginia Woolf's Major Novels: The Fables of Anon (New Haven: Yale 
U.P., 1980); Nigel Nicholson and Joanne Trautmann (eds.), The Letters of Virginia Woolf, Vol. 
Six, 1936-1941 (N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1980). The recent trend is to examine 
Woolf's ‘‘anxiety of influence’’. Meisel's is a tour de force of Bloomian criticism that traces 
Woolf's use, revision and repression of Pater's theories. DiBattista shows Woolf transmuting the 
great British comic tradition with the creation of the affirmative female narrative voice of V 
‘“‘Anon'’, The final volume of the letters gives a good picture of the mature Woolf and her feminist 
concerns. A redating of the suicide notes by internal evidence suggests that Woolf had decided on 
this action somewhat earlier than had been thought. H.M.M. 


83-1147. Kessel, Joseph. Godrevy Lighthouse Revisited, VWM, 18, 1982, 1-2. From Talland 
House, Jane Lilienfeld (A Trip to St. Ives, VWM, 8, 1977,) saw a red light from the lens of Second 
Order in size installed at Godrevy Lighthouse in 1934. From 1859 until 1934, the lens of First 
Order in size produced a white light which appeared yellow to James and Virginia Stephen. 

D.H.C. 


83-1148. Leaska, Mitchell A. Roger Poole, THE UNKNOWN VIRGINIA WOOLF: Another 
View (Londop, Cambridge University Press, 1978), VWM, 12, 1979, 4-5. (rev.-art.) Poole's 
assertion that Woolf's ''condition was never that of ‘insanity’ or ‘madness’ as Leonard Woolf and 
Quentin Bell have called it, respectively’’ is repeated, but never developed, in The Unknown 
Virginia Woolf. He uses euphemisms (e.g., ‘‘nervous distress’? and ''mental disease’’) to describe i 
Virginia's condition, in his opinion a result of her parents’ deaths, half-brothers' sexual advances, 
and marriage to Leonard, her intellectual, emotional, and temperamental enemy. He ignores data 
like Virginia's breakdown of 1910. Poole's case rests on Leonard's The Wise Virgins (a work of 
fiction) and his narrow reading of Virginia's novels as praise to Julia Stephen, Virginia's mother, 
D.H.C. 


83-1149. Lounibos, Joan. [untitled letter] VWM, 13, 1979, 7. Katherine Mansficld's The Fly, thc 
story about the fly and the saucer in Woolf's The New Dress, may have inspired Mr. Brinsley's 
wing pulling in The Introduction (in Mrs. Dalloway's Party). In January of 1923, the month 
Mansfield died, Woolf wrote about parasitic flies in Lives of the Obscure (in The Common 
Reader) and remembered Mansfield's request (in an old letter) to remember her. Later in 1923, 
Woolf read The Fly. [The letter is a note to Ann L. McLaughlin's The Same Job: Notes on the 
Relationship between Virginia Woolf and Katherine Mansfield, VWM, 9 (1977), 11-12 [See AES, 
25:3 (1982), item 82-2158).] D.H.C. 


83-1150. Marcus, Jane. On Dr. George Savage, VWM, 17, 1981, 3-4. Woolf's husband and family ! 
consulted George Savage, a highly respected doctor and author of Allied Neuroses: Practical and 
Clinical (1884), for her treatment. They, like Savage, believed in hereditary insanity and the link 
between genius and insanity. Savage believed grief in women and education for women (and 
working men) often produced anxiety and mental illness. Woolf's first suicide attempt followed 
her father's death. As a young woman, she read to fight depression and anxiety. Savage forbade 
Woolf her books. Rest homes, milk every hour, and special care after influenza (which inflamed 
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the nerves) were some of his treatments. [The article is an extract from Virginia Woolf and the 
Violin in Mothering the Mind, ed. Ruth Perry, George Univ. Pr., 1981.] D.H.C. 


83-1151. Marcus, Jane. Revisions and Revisionism: [A Reply to Louise De Salvo on Katherine 
Mansfield and the Revisions for THE VOYAGE OUT], VWM, 12, 1979, 7. While Woolf's 
r$visions of The Voyage Out may reflect Mansfield’s critical preferences, they suggest anguish at 
Night and Day's being compared to ''a Jane Austen novel and a ship in the harbour." In her 
essays, Woolf compared Austen to the Greeks and described her art as '"'dangerous." She 
condemned the living Mansfield for ‘‘cheap sexuality and brittle prose’’ but transformed the dead 
one into ‘‘a virgin in a white wreath’ and her only prose rival. She also claimed Mansfield had 
compared her to ‘‘a ship far out at sea.” [The letter is an extract of Enchanted Organs; Magic 
Bells: NIGHT AND DAY as a Comic Opera in Ralph Freedman’s Virginia Woolf: Revaluation 
and Continuity: A Chorus of Voices (Berkeley, 1979).] D.H.C. 


83-1152. Meyerowitz, Selma. Virginia Woof and Ling Su Hua: Literary and Artistic Correspond- 
ences, VWM, 18, 1982, 2-3. Woolf corresponded with Su Hua, sent several books, and urged her 
to write an autobiography. Su Hua’s Ancient Melodies contains sensory and color imagery and 
«describes social customs and the position of women in China. D.H.C. 


83-1153. Smith, Catherine F. Histories of a House, VWM, 18, 1982, 2. Woolf's story The Journal 
` of Mistress Joan Martyn and Prince Frederick Duleep Singh's essay An Account of Blo’ Norton 
Hall, Otherwise the Manor House of Brome Hall in Blo' Norton contain similar descriptions of 
the house and use of documents. Both writers leased the Hall and may have known each other's 
work. D.H.C. 


Twentieth Century British General 


83-1154. Wicht, Wolfgang. Joyce, Eliot und die Idee vom ''unpersónlichen'' Kunstwerk [and the 
Idea of the ''Impersonal'' Work of Literature], ZAA, 27, 4, 1979, 293-306. The Romantics’ 
Blorification of the individual poet defying a hostile society developed first into Pater's solipsistic 
emphasis on imprisonment within the self, and later into Yeats's retreat into a visionary world. 
This alienation then inverted itself, as the Modernists sought to re-create the objective world 
while themselves remaining aloof from it. The impotence of the individual in a capitalistic society 
rled Joyce to create the paradox in Portrait of the Artist, whereby the distanced, contemplated self 
is at the centre of the work. So too Eliot aims at generalizing and depersonalizing the feelings that 
literature is designed, indirectly, to evoke. But the weakness of their position was their failure to 
perceive how the creative process is itself the product of the historical process. (In German). 

D.M J. 


UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Blacks 


83-1155. Dalton, Chantal B. Teaching Black Literature to Undergraduates: The Problem of a 
Sense of Perspective, BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 102-3. When it appears as just one of the elective 
courses in an English department program, the Black American literature course is often asked to 
do very much in a very short time. Without a supportive Afro-American Studies department, it is 
(difficult to help students interested in Black literature to get an historical perspective on the 
writing. S.K.A. 


83-1156. Hedin, Raymond. Muffled Voices: The American Slave Narrative, Clio, 10, 2, 1981, 
129-42. Tensions between expression and constraint in slave narratives derived from effacement 
of the speaker because of focus on slavery rather than on the slave, the romantic convention that 
language fails to express feeling adequately, and the disjointed nature of slaves' lives. The 
*'realism'' prompted by these circumstances still characterizes black fiction. M.S.W. 
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83-1157. Kein, Sybil. Teaching Afro-American Literature to Undergraduates: A Humanistic 
Approach, BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 94-6. Afro-American literature, like any other literature, is, first, 
an expression of the socio-cultural environment of the writers, and, secondly, an important 
historical commentary on the condition of humanity in general. S.K.A. 


83-1158. Jones, Rhett S. Structural Isolation and the Genesis of Black Nationalism in M f 
America, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 252-66. Racial and occupational differences from North American 
whites resulted in North American blacks' structural isolation and their subsequent discovery of 
what they had in common as Africans. This isolation gave them a perspective of their African 
heritage different from that held by otber persons in the Americas. North American blacks knew 
about political, religious, and economic systems outside British North America and their deliber- 
ate thought on the nature of white culture is the root of black nationalism -- an ideological 
reflection and justification of black lives in North America. L.M.S. 


83-1159. Martin, Joan M. Teaching Afro-American Literature: The Multi-Ethnic Approach, 
BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 97-101. As long as either students or professors view a literature as being 
Black, it has the potential for being singled out as special and different for negative reasons, and 
the results will be negative. When Black writers are treated as American writers whose ethnicity 
brings a special contribution to American literature, students and professors will have freed 
themselves from their own personal prejudices. S.K.A. 


83-1160. Wideman, John. Defining the Black Voice in Fiction, BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 79-82. The 
evolution of the black voice in American literature is the story of the attempts of various black 
writers. to free themselves from the conventions of the mainstream American literature which 
devalues black speech. S.K.A. 


83-1161. Williams, Melvin G. Black Literature Vs Black Studies: Three Lynchings, BALF, 11, 3, 
1977, 104-7. When the works of Black authors are studied in an English class, many times the 
pressures of both student interest and literary subject matter will insistently force the balance 
toward the sociological rather than the literary. But the students of literature should never be 
encouraged to emphasize matter at the expense of manner. S.K.A. 


Chicano 


83-1162. Paredes, Raymund A. The Evolution of Chicano Literature, Melus, 5, 2, 1978, 71-110." 
The cultural forces behind Chicano literature date from the late 16th century when Spanish 
conquistadores from Mexico colonized the present southwestern United States. The early 
settlers created a folklore, which serves as the repository of Chicano history and culture. 
Although most Mexican residents accepted American citizenship after the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo (1848), they expressed their resentment in corridos, which played a central role in 
establishing a Chicano literature. For several generations the literary record of Mexican-America 
showed a slower movement towards a distinctly Chicano perspective than did the folklore. A 
landmark in Mexican-American literary history was reached in 1945 with the publication of 
Josephina Niggli’s Mexican Village. Important Chicano writers today are Mario Suárez, José 
Antonio Villareal, Thomás Rivera, Rolando Hinojosa-S, and Rudolfo Anaya. S.K.A. 


Indians 


83-1163. Peyer, Bernd C. Autobiographical Works Written by Native Americans, Amst, 26, 4, 
1981, 386-402. Autobiographies by Native Americans in English really started to be published in! 
the 19th century and were written by converted and thus assimilated Native Americans, exempli- 
fying Christian ideals in biblical language. The ‘‘policy of forced assimilation" during the last 
quarter of the 19th century and the ensuing alterations in their education produced changes in the, 
quantity and tone of the autobiographies, for the Indians now became more critical of American 
society and its reservation policy, and more conscious of their native tradition. These autobiog- 
raphies aimed at a realistic depiction of life as a Native American and are still being written. 
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During the last 15 years some writers have stressed the literary quality of their works rather than 
their ethnic backgrounds. J.W. 


See also 83-1434. 
Jews 


baa. Dittmar, Kurt. Jüdische Ghettoliteratur: Die Lower East Side, 1890-1924 [Jewish Ghetto 
Literature: The Lower Bast Side, 1890-1924], Amst, 26, 3, 1981, 270-92. According to their . 
attitude toward America and the degree of their personal integration into American society, 
Jewish American authors created three kinds of Ghetto literature: (1) local-color writing with 
sentimental and melodramatic plots and stereotyped characters; (2) more or less fictionalized 
autobiographies by Jews of the ''new imigration’’, who depicted the social and ethnic problems of 
Ghetto life and assimilation on the basis of their own experience and who completely identified 
themselves with and admired America; and (3) tendentious literature postulating the Jewish 
immigrants’ ability to assimilate and willingness to integrate, and stressing the congeniality of 
Jewish ethics and American ideology. (In German). IW. 


UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
* 
Descriptive 


83-1165. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 
664-72. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1973-1975.] 
D.H.C. 


: 83-1166. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 
103-8. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1972-1975.] 
D.H.C. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


83-1167. Donnelley, Gaylord. The Influence of Stone & Kimball on Chicago Printing, NLB, 6, 9, 
1978, 314-21. Already a publishing center, Chicago prospered in the 1890s from the association 
between R.R. Donnelley & Sons (The Lakeside Press) and Stone & Kimball. Donnelley's large 
staff and modern equipment could manufacture the elaborate limited editions then fashionable, 
abut suited perfectly Stone & Kimball’s more modest goal, as well: large-scale production of 
carefully designed and printed volumes of literature. This practice influenced and benefited 
illustrators, designers, printers, and publishers alike. (illus.) . J.Y.L. 


83-1168. Stone, Herbert Stuart, Jr. Stone & Kimball: Some Personal Observations, NLB, 6, 9, 
1978, 305-13. Between 1892 and 1894, Harvard undergraduates Herbert Stuart Stone and Ingalls 
Kimball published Stone’s guide to the Chicago World’s Fair, developed a long list of well- 
designed books by major contemporary authors, and founded The Chap-Book as a house organ 
‘cum little magazine displaying distinguished authors and illustrators. Thus began Stone & 
Kimball's brief dominance of American literary publishing, book design, and promotion — a 
heritage of excellence manifest in the Newberry’s Stone Collection. (illus.) J.Y.L. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


1 83-1169. Dodson, Owen. Who Has Seen the Wind? Playwrights and the Black Experience, 
^ BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 108-16. In many plays written by blacks there is no relaxing -- the obligation 
seems to necessitate wounding or the opening of wounds. S.K.A. 


83-1170. Johnson, Claudia D. Burlesques of Shakespeare: The Democratic American’s ‘‘Light 
Artillery", ThS, 21, 1, 1980, 49-62. American 19th-century burlesques of Shakespearean actors 
from England and of Shakespeare's plays and characters must be seen as part of tbe American 
quest for cultural independence. Anti-aristocratic and anti-British, they express tbe American 
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ideology of an egalitarian democracy and reflect an intense class war within 19th-century 
American society. J.W. 
Fiction 
83-1171. Chaffee, Patricia. The Whale and the Rocket: Technology as Sacred Symbol, Renay 
scence, 32, 3, 1980, 146-51. American fiction contains numerous examples of the struggle of the 
individual against limitations imposed by conformity to custom or law. Certain novels allow the 
inference that contemporary Western culture is caught in a confused attraction-repulsion stance 
toward the sacred and toward technology. Though we claim to cherish only secular values, we 
still respond with awe and primitive fear to power and mystery beyond our range of vision. 
Melville, Twain, Barth, and Pynchon, in particular, rely on this religious response to give stature 
and depth to their nightmare vision. G.A.C. 


83-1172. Gibson, Donald B. Individualism and Community in Black History and Fiction, BALF, 
11, 4, 1977, 123-9. Blacks have cut themselves off from their historical roots by moving north, 
leaving behind communal values and assimilating the values of the northem environment. They 
cannot move back. Black novelists have identified the problem, and their sense of it has historical 
validity. S.K.A. ' 


83-1173. Simmons, Michael K. Nationalism and the Dime Novel, SIH, 9, 1, 1981, 39-44. Dime 
novels tended to be more patriotic in theme and characterization than works of serious literature. 
Plain-folk superiority of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant became closely entwined with the national- 
istic spirit, and the dime novel presented this thesis to the public. The most popular subject 
treated by this genre was the Revolutionary War. No one reason for the dime novelist's desire to 
further nativistic and imperialistic trends in popular culture is sufficient. For some, it was 
pandering to sell books; for others, the novelists may have been caught up in the nationalistic 
mood themselves; for still others, the dime novel may have been used in a calculated effort to 
propagandize political beliefs and to influence the reading public. G.A.C. 


83-1174. Schopen, Bernard A. From Puzzles to People: The Development of the American 
Detective Novel, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 175-89. The classic detective story as created by Poe focused 
on the crime and not on the people. Today's best detective fiction, however, emphasizes real 
people and not the puzzle or violent act. It brings to the form human tragedy and character. 
development. No longer merely escape literature, it has entered the mainstream of the American 
novel. E.E.W. 


Folklore 


83-1175. Bascom, William. African Folktales in America: XIII Agreement to Sell Mothers: XIV 
Agreement to Kill Mothers; XV ''Cutta Cord-la’’, RAL, 13, 2, 1982, 181-95. In 25 tales common 
to parts of Africa and the United States, the trickster and the dupe sel! their mothers or relatives, 
usually to buy food. Another tale type, in which animals agree to kill their mothers or relatives, 
appears in five versions in Nigeria and the U.S. From Siera Leone, Cameroun, and Jamaica 
come four tales on the theme of agreement to kill mothers; these tales should be indexed as a 
separate tale type, titled ‘‘Cutta Cord-la," in that each has the added feature of a cord or chain 
significant to the action of the story. E.E.W. 


83-1176. Bascom, William. African Folktales in America: XVI Knock Dust (Water) out of Rock; — 
XVII Waiting on the Lord, RAL, 13, 2, 1982, 196-207. Four African versions, and five versions 
from the United States, feature a contest in which a suitor must knock dust or water out of a rock 
to win a girl in marriage; the trickster wins by deception. In 22 versions of another tale type, 
Buzzard, who waits on the Lord or salvation to provide him with food, eats hardworking Hawk, 
killed by a dive to earth for food. E.E.W. 
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Poetry 


83-1177. Przemecka, Irena. Man and Nature in American Nineteenth Century Poetry, ZAA, 28, 
2, 1980, 134-8. Attitudes towards nature in American poetry derive partly from Jonathan Edwards, 
seeing nature as separate from man and unspoiled, and partly from Emerson, seeing man too as 

allen and receiving impulses from nature. But the Transcendentalists themselves grew disillu- 
'sioned at the cruelties to be observed in nature, and later poets ceased to believe that lessons 
could be drawn from it. D.MJ. 


Prose 

83-1178. Boitani, Piero [trans. Patrick Brancaccio]. Introduction to PROSATORI NEGRI 
AMERICANI DEL NOVECENTO, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 210-23. The roots of black prose come 
from music, folktales, the Western literary tradition, the sermon, abolitionism, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Frederick Douglass, the autobiography and the romance. Black writers in the 19th 
century adhered to documentary and esthetic aims and in the periods 1845-1855 and 1898-1903 an 
equilibrium between emotional language and ‘‘genteel style" was established. (In Italian). 

L.M.S. 


* 83-1179. Rankin, David L. Syntactic Elements of Style in Urban and Rural American Prose, 
Lang&S, 12, 2, 1979, 91-115. The syntactic options in the random sampling of 50 years of 
American prose by urban and rural writers indicate that individual literary styles are part of a 
much larger stylistic and sociolinguistic framework of dialects. [The four targets of syntactic 
analysis dealt with are unit lengths, segmentalization, adverbial placement, and embedding.] 

S.K.A. 


Subjects 


83-1180. Bercovitch, Sacvan. The Ritual of American Consensus, CRAS, 10, 3, 1979, 271-88. The 
Sacred mission of New England Puritans -- Chosen People’s Exodus to New Canaan, striving for 
redemption, New World's advent — when translated secularly turned into consensus justifying 
America’s Manifest Destiny. Speech-making Founding Fathers, writers (e.g., Cooper, culture- 
hero advocate; and R.W. Emerson, calling the nation a state of the soul); C. Beecher, advocate of 
domesticity/motherhood; E.C. Stanton, feminist; and all Millenium/Revolution crusaders, spoke 
, the gospel. But with some ignoring Blacks and Indians as other than Chosen, and others 
£ considering them long-deprived initiates, crusaders/followers plunged into the Civil War, which 
created in the mythic vision a growing rift that must relegate it to the imagination and cause 
America to know itself as just another imperfect earthly nation. C. MJ. 


83-1181. Grabczak-Ryszka, Elzbieta. American Studies in the Institutes of English at Polish 
Universities, ZAA, 27, 4, 1979, 346-59. [Gives details of work currently being done in American 
Studies by Polish scholars.] D.M.J. 


83-1182. Matthews, Jean V. ''Woman's Place’’ and the Search for Identity in Ante-Bellum 
America, CRAS, 10, 3, 1979, 289-304. Nineteenth-century American books, newspapers, letters, 
and speeches recorded views, influenced outlooks and actions, and reported events concerning 
the place of middle-class women. Diverse opinions, traditional or radical, of Catharine Beecher, 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Stanton, and their supporters or adversaries, questioned or upheld, 
defined and redefined, the value of domestic work, family education, the marriage relationship, 
the home, wifehood, motherhood, womanhood and manhood. Al] awakened consciousness that 
led to change concerning self-identity, self-development, roles of and relationships between men 
and women within marriage, at work and in the social world. C. MJ. 


83-1183. Taylor, Paul S., and Anne Loftis. The Legacy of the Nineteenth-Century New England 
Farmer, NEQ, 54, 2, 1981, 243-54. American farmers chose to replace European feudal patterns 
with the ideal of independent ownership. Their magazines were the place where farming princi- 
ples were presented, discussed, and defended. In the New England Farmer and the Cultivator 
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and Country Gentleman, the virtue of self-reliance was extolled. As the 19th century unfolded, 
much more emphasis was given to the belief that industrializing America should recognize the 
farmer's dignity and essential value. R.L.S. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
William Byrd 


83-1184. Siebert, Donald T., Jr. William Byrd's HISTORIES OF THE LINE: The Fashioning of a 
Hero, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 535-51. Examination of the ‘‘essentially private and less guarded" The 
Secret History of the Line and the ‘‘more public’’ History of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia 
and North Carolina shows Byrd did not always succeed in the struggle for his ideal. The purpose 
of both works is ‘‘to present their writer in a favorable light’’; but he is not always 'Steddy' in The 
Secret History, and History of the Dividing Line is not always more polished. The disinterested 
philosophical observations and emphasis on control in the works of Sir William Temple, which 
Byrd collected, may have provided the model for his literary personality and influenced his 
writing. D.H.C. 


Jonathan Edwards 


83-1185. Stuart, Robert Lee. Jonathan Edwards at Enfield: ''And Oh the Cheerfulness and ,.' 


Pleasantness...", AL, 48, 1, 1976, 46-59. In his famous sermon Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God, at Enfield, Connecticut, in 1741, Edwards offered hope and comfort, elements ignored by 
critics. Joseph Tracy, Henry Bamford Parkes, and others concentrated on the "'hellfire and 
damnation” rhetoric. Edward M. Griffin and others labeled the sermon atypical. Too much 
attention has been given to Benjamin Trumbull's A Complete History of Connecticut (1818) and 
too little to the sermon itself. Edwards created tension with frightening images of man's fall from 
grace but released the tension with strategically located words of encouragement. Reverend 
Stephen Williams, who heard the sermon, noted, ''And several souls were hopefully wrought 
upon that night. And oh the cheerfulness and pleasantness of their countenances that: received 
comfort.” D.H.C. 


Anne Home Hunter 


83-1186. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Birth and Death of Alkomook, NLB, 6, 10, 1979, 389-401. Not 
Philip Freneau or Royall Tyler but Anne Home Hunter wrote The Death Song of the Cherokee 


Indian.... Variations among 26 early editions of the poem reveal its British origin. LY.L. | 


Cotton Mather 


83-1187. Kaiser, Leo M. An Addendum to Jantz from Cotton Mather's PATERNA, NEQ, 55, 1, 
1982, 110-12. In part 2 of Paterna, Cotton Mather gives the text of a poem sent to him (anon.) 
which extolls Mather's ministry. This text deserves to be listed in Harold Jantz, The First 
Century of New England Verse (New York: Russell and Russell, 1962). R.L.S. 


Mercy Otis Warren 


83-1188. Hayes, Edmund M. The Private Poems of Mercy Otis Warren, NEQ, 54, 2, 1981, 
199-224. Warren (1728-1814) published Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous (Boston, 1790), a 
collection of 20 poems, and 2 blank-verse dramas: The Sack of Rome, and The Ladies of Castile. 
Her verse uses the forms popularized by Pope and Dryden and is unoriginal in form. However, 
the anguished Christian Deism of the poems gives Warren a unique place in the history of poetry 
published by American women. She should be read for her logical assessment of contemporary 
life, rather than for lyric beauty. (Text of 17 Deistic poems is given in full). R.L.S. 


Phillis Wheatley 


83-1189. Stecle, Thomas J., S.J. The Figure of Columbia: Phillis Wheatley Plus George Washing- 
ton, NEQ, 54, 2, 1981, 264-6. In To His Excellency George Washington, Phillis Wheatley 
combined two poetic stereotypes to produce a new figure: the goddess, "Columbia." She used 


» 
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Phoebus Apollo (god of poetry) and Pallas Athene (goddess of righteous warfare) to glorify 
Washington. William King's An Historical Account of the Heathen God and Heroes Neccessary 
for the Understanding of the Ancient Poets may have influenced her arrangement of Columbia’s 
attributes. R.L.S. 


€ 


4 Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Drama 


83-1190. Weixlmann, Joseph N. Black Portraiture on the Eighteenth-Century American Stage: 
Addenda, AEB, 1, 3, 1977, 203-6. James V. Hatch (Black Image on the American Stage: A 
Bibliography of Plays and Musicals, 1770-1970. New York: DBS Publications, 1970) misses seven 
items which should appear. (Plays listed). A.ID. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. General 


83-1191. Dix, William S. The Princeton University Library in the Eighteenth Century, PULC, 40, 
1, 1978/79, 1-102. Originally a college founded by Presbyterians in 1747, Princeton did not exclude 
those of other faiths, so that an atmosphere of free inquiry was early established, in which the 
library played a prominent role. The first presidents gave high priority to the library in fund- 
* raising so that the collection grew to a size requiring its first catalogue in 1760. Though the library 
“was pillaged, plundered and nearly wrecked during the Revolution, recovery was swift enough to 
call for a new catalogue soon after 1788. Attesting to the centrality of the library in education, the 
original libraríans were also learned teachers. A.LD. 


83-1192. Fiering, Norman. The First American Enlightenment: Tillotson, Leverett, and Philo- 
sophical Anglicanism, NEQ, 54, 3, 1981, 307-44. By 1685 the immense popularity of the sermons 
of Anglican Archbishop Tillotson, and the introduction of Cambridge Platonism to Harvard by 
Jobn Leverett fostered a fermenting climate of open-mindedness in formerly rigidly Calvinist 
New England. The Scholasticism of Calvinism appeared unfashionable, and sectarianism nar- 
rowminded. To be ‘‘enlightened’’ meant that one appreciated that society’s improvement and 
religious improvement were the same. R.L.S. 


83-1193. Tucker, Bruce. The Reinterpretation of Puritan History in Provincial New England, 
NEQ, 54, 4, 1981, 481-98. By the Charter of 1691, New England was forced to accept religious 
4 toleration. Puritan historians did not present toleration as a betrayal of the past. Historians Daniel 
“Neal, Joseph Sewall, Thomas Foxcroft and Thomas Prince emphasized loyalty to the Crown and 
the wider religious benefits of toleration. By the 18th century, the ‘‘specialness’’ of New England 
was tied to the function of religion within the expanding British Empire. The Empire was 
presented by historians as an example of God’s providential spread of Protestantism. The original 
intolerance of the Puritans was ignored/reinterpreted. The American Revolution destroyed this 
rapprochement with England. R.L.S. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870, 
James Fenimore Cooper 


( 83-1194. Valenti, Peter. “The Ordering of God's Providence": Law and Landscape in THE 
PIONEERS, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 191-207. In James Fenimore Cooper's Leatherstocking saga, 
particularly in The Pioneers, landscape becomes an important structural device to show the tragic 
conflict between natural law and civilization. Landscape permeates the diction, gives movement 
to the plot, and provides a rhetorical framework that allows Cooper to show his characters 
responding to environment while embodying characteristics of the sentimental adventure fiction 
of his time. E.E.W. 
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Emily Dickinson 


83-1195. Berhard, Mary Elizabeth Kromer. A Response to “Eyes be Blind, Heart be Still’, 
NEQ, 55, 1, 1982, 112-14. The daguerrotype of Emily Dickinson (18477, 18487) should not be cited 
as proof that she had exotropia of the right eye, due to the problems inherent in this photographing 


process. R.L.S. 


83-1196. Cameron, Sharon. ‘‘A Loaded Gun'': Dickinson and the Dialectic of Rage, PMLA, 93, 3,] 
1978, 423-37. Unlike typical narrative, which shows characters coming to terms with life, certain 
of Dickinson's poems, here examined in detail, refuse to make such an accommodation: I should 
have been too glad, I see; My Life has stood a Loaded Gun; Behind Me dips Eternity; I tie my Hat, 
I crease my Shawl; I cannot live with You; Through the strait pass of suffering; and Title divine is 
mine! In such poems a rage at life and its ever-confining choices obstructs the usual conjunction 
of sexuality and death, disrupting it, delaying it, making it ambiguous, or preventing it. These 
poems eke out a space between an eternal past and future by creating a mood which actively 
opposes them. W.H.M. 


83-1197. Perlmutter, Elizabeth F. Hide and Seek: Emily Dickinson's Use of the Existential 
Sentence, Lang&S, 10, 2, 1977, 109-19. The 13 poems beginning with the phrase There is a in 
Dickinson's canon establish a world populated with powerful entities logically independent of the 
perceiving ego. Dickinson uses the existential sentence to arrive at a poetic form that offered " 
respite from the poetry of concentrated selfhood and the fixed conventions of self, place and time. 
The form itself could thus stand as a guarantee that, should the self fail to maintain the stability of 
its perception, the world would still be ''there,"" drawing the mind toward its elusive, tantalizing 
disclosures. S.K.A. 


83-1198. Taylor, Carole Anne. Kierkegaard and the Ironic Voices of Emily Dickinson, JEGP, 77, 
4, 1978, 569-81. For Kierkegaard faith is confronted with the Sisyphean task of overcoming 
obstacles to belief. Similarly Emily Dickinson seeks to ‘‘demonstrate both the internal inconsis- 
tency of religious ideas and the logical absurdity of their application," apparently because the 
possibilities of mystical exhilaration seem consequent on this despair ...and only then. Both 
writers bring to this task an almost unlimited range of tones and contexts. T.A.S. 


Raiph Waldo Emerson 


83-1199. Cayton, Mary K. ''Sympathy's Electric Chain” and the American Democracy: Emerson's 
First Vocational Crisis, NEQ, 55, 1, 1982, 3-24. Emerson was depressed in 1821 by the insignifi- a 
cance of his work as a schoolmaster. This led him to concentrate on permanent issues. He began ' 
with Boston politics and social morality. Taking Socrates as his model, he analyzed contempo- 
rary social virtue (1822-1825). By 1826 he had decided the only virtuous life is found in ''solitude 
of soul.” R.L.S. 


83-1200. Gougeon, Len. Abolition, the Emersons, and 1837, NEQ, 54, 3, 1981, 345-64. By 1835, 
most members of the Emerson family, except Ralph Waldo, publicly supported abolitionism. 
Although opposing slavery privately, Emerson was ambivalent in public. On Nov. 7, 1837 Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, an abolitionist publisher in Alton, Illinois was murdered by a mob. Shortly thereafter 
Emerson gave a public lecture, but to the astonishment of his audience did not support abolitionists. 
Instead, his major theme was the necessity to avoid repression of any type of free discussion. 

R.L.S. 


83-1201. Horstmann, Ulrich. Mythos der Bemdchtigung: Anmerkungen zur Ästhetik des Ralph 
Waldo Emerson [The Usurping Arts: Remarks on Ralph Waldo Emerson's Mythological Aesthet- , 
ics], Amst, 25, 2, 1980, 175-97. Critics have developed several strategies to explain Emerson’s 
contempt for consistency and to solve the contradictions in his work. They failed because they 
conceived of his thoughts as a philosophy, a logical structure of ideas, instead of as an attempt to 
create a complex myth. It is a myth of the redemption of the world and man, of their reconciliation 
through poetry and art. On closer inspection this myth proves highly anthropocentric, subjecting 
nature to intellect. Through it Emerson justifies man’s exploitation of nature and his domestication 
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of the “howling wilderness," which was losing its once frightening elements. Thus Emerson's 
myth reflects social changes in America. (In German). J.W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


; 83-1202. Bemardete, Jane. Holgrave's Legend of Alice Pyncheon as a GODEY'S Story, SAmF, 


7, 2, 1979, 229-33. In The House of Seven Gables, Nathaniel Hawthorne adopts the materialistic 
and apolitical tone of Godey's, a woman's magazine, to have Holgrave tell the story of Alice 
Pyncheon, whose sinful pride destroyed her. Hawthorne's imitation of Godey's shows his disdain 
for trivia] sentimentality and demonstrates his ability to distinguish the superficial from the 
serious and complex aspects of his novel as a whole. E.E.W. 


83-1203. Branny, Gra£yna. Hawthome’s ''Cold Arcadia”: The Collapse of the American Dream 
in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, KN, 26, 4, 1949, 477-87. The land of Blithedale, where man 
is free from the oppression of old institutions and established social systems, retains the Old 
World sins of wickedness and hostility. Man's insufficient ability to love his neighbor may 
account for the failure of the American dream. Unless love is present in his moral rebirth, the 
American dream is doomed forever to end in Hollingsworth. H.Z. 


83-1204. Darnell, Donald (illustrated by Betty Watson). THE SCARLET LETTER: Hawthome’s 
Emblem Book, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 153-62. Hawthorne's method of creating emblematic tableaux 
allied him with a formalized Renaissance genre, allowed him to arrest a tale and study it, and 
produced his greatest romance and allegory, The Scarlet Letter. E.E.W. 


83-1205. Long, Robert Emmet. Transformations: THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE to Howells 
and James, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 552-71. Hawthorne's ''archetype of the mesmerist-and-maiden’’ 
from The Blithedale Romance recurs in Howells's The Undiscovered Country and James's The 
Bostonians. The three novels ''demonstrate a transition from the romance to the romance-novel 
to a fully achieved novel of manners.” The setting of the Boston area is used to ''explore illusion 
and reality." Howells translates Hawthorne's material into realism (e.g., Priscilla becomes 
Egería Boynton; Westervelt becomes Dr. Boynton and prepares for James (e.g., Egeria becomes 
Verena; Boynton becomes Dr. Tarrant; ‘‘Phillips prefigures Mr. Pardon"). James extends the 
exploitation of the ‘‘maiden’’ to examine ''the life of Boston," but the origins in Hawthorne 
remain evident (e.g., Westervelt’s gold-banded teeth and Tarrant’s smile, the martyrdom of 
Zenobia and Olive Chancellor). D.H.C. 


83-1206. Schriber, Mary Suzanne. Justice to Zenobia, NEQ, 55, 1, 1982, 61-78. Zenobia in 
Hawthorne's The Blithedale Romance is not a suicide for love of Hollingsworth, if, in fact, she is a 
suicide. The narrator, Miles Coverdale, is a genteel Victorian and an untrustworthy guide to 
Zenobia's worth or beliefs. Jealousy causes him to misinterpret her character/intentions. If she is 
a suicide, it is due to her despair that she could not escape paternalism in her Victorian society. 

R.L.S. 


See also 83-1210, 1259 and 1275 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


83-1207. Lyra, Franciszek. Epizod z polsko-amerykánskich kontaktów litersckich: List Feliksa 
Jezierskiego do Henry'ego W. Longfellowa [Letter from Felix J. Lewald to Henry W. Longfellow], 
KN, 24, 4, 1977, 511-15. Among the items in Longfellow's correspondence, which has been 
preserved in the Archives of Harvard University, is a letter from a Polish critic of English 
literature, Felik Jezierski, who wrote under the pen name of Felix J. Lewald. Writing in French, 
he renders praise to the American poet. (In Polish). H.Z. 


Herman Melville 


83-1208. Bender, Bert. The Allegory of the Whale's Head, Renascence, 32, 3, 1980, 152-66. Chs. 
70 to 81 of Moby-Dick comprise an inner allegory on one of the novel's well-kno ideas: 
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the conflict between head and heart. In these chs., Melville extends the problem of knowledge so 
as to include the possibility of fidelity or faith. Eventually the anatomy of the whale's head leads 
to its mystic interior, in which Melville stages another allegorical play within the play with ''The 
Great Heidelberg Tun'' of ch. 77. Though the allegory of the whale’s head is but a minor part of 
the novel, it stil] reveals much about the essentials of Melville's thought and art. G.A.C. 


83-1209. Deacon, Andrew. MOBY DICK, CR, 22, 1980, 77-88. As Melville wants the whale to 
answer the demands of mind, emotion and religious sense, his imagination must fuse a wide range 
of disparate material. Often he fails and the novel descends either to melodrama or to encyclope- 
dic listing of facts. But at its best the information ("spirit of Darwin’’) radiates into the action 
("spirit of the Book of Job”) and the prose attains a Shakespearian comprehensiveness and poise. 

` D.K.G. 


83-1210. Gamble, Richard H. Reflections of the Hawthorne-Melville Relationship in PIERRE, 
Al, 47, 4, 1976, 629-32. Melville used his relationship with Hawthorne as a model for the declining 
friendship of Pierre and Glen in ''The Cousins", Book XV of Pierre. ‘‘Differences in tempera- 
ment and experience' created barriers in both relationships. Melville destroyed Hawthorne's 
letters; Pierre burns Glen's. According to Julian Hawthorne, Melville believed Hawthorne kept a 
secret that would ''explain all the mysteries of his career"; knowledge of Glen's hidden love for 
"Lucy would explain his behavior. Although most connections between the two relationships are 
general, one concrete detail links them. Pierre did not want cold chicken; the Hawthornes served 
cold chicken to Melville. D.H.C. 


83-1211. Goering, Wynn M. ''To Obey, Rebelling': The Quaker Dilemma in MOBY DICK, 
NEQ, 54, 4, 1981, 519-38. Mardi and White-Jacket demonstrate Melville's Quaker sympathies. In 
Moby Dick, this Quakerism is emphasized in Stabuck's dilemma: should he kill Ahab, and thus 
assume the role of Providence, or, trust Providence to save them all? Starbuck follows his Inner 
Light, but on the Pequod where Ahab is master/god, reason is used by Ahab to corrupt/bend 
Providence. Starbuck fails to persuade Ahab to give up vengeance, and the ''great democratic 
God' (Fate) triumphs. Starbuck, like Melville, became unsure of the meaning or presence of 
Providence in the world. R.L.S. 


83-1212. Gollin, Rita K. The Quondam Sailor and Melville's OMOO, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 75-9. 
William G. Libbey's Autobiography of a Quondam Sailor, a serial in the Shaker Manifesto (1878), 
parallels Melville's *‘Martair’’ account in Omoo. Melville dramatizes the account; Libbey writes 
to inform. Both complain of ‘‘musquitoes,’’ condemn missionaries, enjoy native food and shelter, 
and return to the sea. Libbey and his brother are the ‘‘Yankee lads” in Omoo. D.H.C. 


83-1213. Knight, Karl F. The Implied Author in Melville’s PIERRE, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 163-74. In 
his early novels such as Typee and Omoo, Melville adopted a first-person narrative style in a 
fictionalized autobiographical pattern, but after Moby Dick he apparently became aware of major 
possibilities in point of view. His creation of an implied author in Pierre reveals Melville as the 
careful craftsman who would later produce such remarkable works as Benito Cereno and 
Bartleby. E.E.W. 


83-1214. Lang, Hans-Joachim, and Benjamin Lease. Melville and ''The Practical Disciple’’: 
George William Curtis in THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, Amst, 26, 2, 1981, 181-91. There is 
sufficient evidence that Egbert in Melville's The Confidence-Man does not, as is generally 
accepted, represent Thoreau, but that the model was Curtis, a popular writer of travel books and 
an avid and “‘practical disciple” of Emerson. J.W. 


83-1215. McIntosh, James. Melville’s Use and Abuse of Goethe: The Weaver-Gods in FAUST 
and MOBY DICK, Amst, 25, 2, 1980, 158-73. Melville’s concept of the weaver-god shows a close 
affinity to Goethe’s ''Erdgeist" in Faust. However, he does not adopt Goethe’s metaphor and 
philosophy unquestioningly, but transforms and sometimes even parodies it; his weaver-god is 
indifferent and creates mechanically, without purpose. J.W. 
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- 83-1216. Oliver, Lawrence J., Jr. Melville, Leggett, and the Nightmare of Falling, STH, 8, 2, 1981, 
13-17. Melville often used the image of dangling or plunging from a great height in his fiction. 
Several sources for such hypsophobic images have been suggested. William Leggett's Naval 
Stories (1834) may be the chief source. Though there is no direct evidence that Melville actually 
read Leggett, it is not unlikely that Melville was familiar with the elder man's work. If the 

F nightmarish images of teetering, dangling, and falling in Leggett’s stories did not actually 
influence Melville, they at least foreshadow that ‘‘dream-imagery of deadly apprehensiveness”’ 
found in many of the greater writer's most powerful scenes. G.A.C. 


83-1217. Reynolds, Larry J. Antidemocratic Emphasis in WHITE-JACKET, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 
13-28. Although White-Jacket speaks for the ''people," he dislikes the ‘‘mob,’’ has aristocratic 
pretensions, and associates with a select group. His white jacket emphasizes his honesty and 
hard-working, conscientious nature as well as the crew's dishonesty, laziness, and superstitious 
ignorance. His arrival in port ends his isolation. Both Melville and White-Jacket exhibit traits of 
democratic idealism and antidemocratic realism. D.H.C. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


f 83-1218. Blythe, Hal, and Charlie Sweet. Poe's Satiric Use of Vampirism in BERENICE, PoeS, 
14, 2, 1981, 23-4. With Berenice as the typical Gothic heroine, vampirism appears as an expected 
device, but Poe actually seems to tease the reader with vampire images. J.B.B. 


83-1219. Butler, David W. Usher's Hypochondriasis: Mental Alienation and Romantic Idealism 
in Poe’s Gothic Tales, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 1-12. In The Fall of the House of Usher, Poe uses Usher’s 
hypochondriasis, a physical and mental disorder, to ''demonstrate the close similarities between 
contemporary romantic and medical thought" suggested by his Gothic tales Elenora, Ligeia, and 
Morella. Doctors (such as James Johnson, Benjamin Rush, and Ralph Fletcher) believed creativ- 
ity and madness were linked and disagreed about the location of the cause of hypochondriasis. 
Usher's reserve, grief over Madeline, cultivation of mind over body, and acute senses reflect both 
medical and romantic attitudes. Poe fully develops the romantic implications of hypochondriasis 
when Usher, his twin, and their ancestral home become the same diseased organism. D.H.C. 


83-1220. Dameron, J. Lesley, Thomas Carlson, John E. Reilley, and Benjamin Franklin Fisher 
|, IV. Current Poe Bibliography, PoeS, 11, 2, 1978, 32-8. [Annotated Bibliography.] J.B.B. 


83-1221. Dameron, J. Lesley, Thomas C. Carlson, John E. Reilley, and Benjamin Franklin Fisher 
IV. Current Poe Bibliography, PoeS, 13, 2, 1980, 29-34. [Annotated Bibliography.] J.B.B. 


83-1222. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin IV. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 11, 1, 
1978, 13-14. [Annotated Bibliography of articles which discuss Poe, but not as the primary 
subject.] J.B.B. 


83-1223. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin IV. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 11, 2, 
1978, 38-41. [Annotated bibliography of works discussing Poe, but not as the primary subject.] 
J.B.B. 


83-1224. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin, IV. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 12, 2, 
1979, 31-4. [Annotated bibliography of works discussing Poe, but not as the primary subject.] 
J.B.B. 


83-1225. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin IV. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 13, 2, 
1980, 34-6. [Annotated bibliography of works discussing Poe, but not as the primary subject.] 
I.B.B. 


83-1226. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin IV. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 14, 2, 
1981, 25-30. [Annotated bibliography of works discussing Poe, but not as the primary subject] 
J.B.B. 
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83-1227. Golding, Alan C. Reductive and Expansive Language: Semantic Strategies in EURE- 
KA, PoeS, 11, 1, 1978, 1-5. In Eureka, Poe sought to ‘‘create a language to explain the universe: 
‘What terms shall I find sufficiently simple in their sublimity --sufficiently sublime in their 
simplicity -- for the mere enunciation of my theme?’’’ The sublimity is Beauty, which exists on a 
higher plane than Truth. J.B.B. 


83-1228. Hatvary, George E. Poe's Possible Authorship of AN OPINION ON DREAMS, PoeS, ° 
14, 2, 1981, 21-2. Textual examination of an essay in the August 1839 issue of Burton's Gentle- 
man's Magazine shows that it possibly belongs to Poe. J.B.B. 


83-1229. Hirsch, David H. THE DUC DE L'OMELETTE as Anti-Visionary Tale, PoeS, 10, 2, 
1977, 36-9. Using a metaphor of bird-in-cage and soul-in-body, Poe illustrated the Duc's fear of 
death and afterlife by emphasizing his fear of being bared of either clothes or hair. J.B.B. 


83-1230. Jacoby, Jay. Fortunato's Premature Demise in THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, 
PoeS, 12, 2, 1979, 30-1. Montresor's carefully planned revenge on Fortunato fails because 
Fortunato dies before he experiences terror, as Montresor wanted. J.B.B. 


83-1231. Kreigisch, Lou Ann. ULALUME -- A Platonic Profanation of Beauty and Love, PoeS, 
11, 2, 1978, 29-31. '' 'Ulalume' adopts two related events directly from [Platos] Phaedrus — the 
struggle between body and soul (‘Psyche’) and the profanation of love and beauty’’ (‘‘Eros’’ as 
love of beauty). Earthly and spiritual love struggle due to the ‘‘grave sin of profaning . . . Love and 
Beauty.” J.B.B. 


83-1232. Ljungquist, Kent. Burke's ENQUIRY and the Aesthetics of THE PIT AND THE 
PENDULUM, PoeS, 11, 2, 1978, 26-9. Poe frequently uses images which consist of opposites, 
especially that of light and darkness, to denote ecstasy and terror. Edmund Burke’s Enquiry into 
the Origins of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful strongly influenced this aesthetic 
“imagery. J.B.B. 


83-1233. Ljungquist, Kent. Poe's Nubian Geographer, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 73-5. The source of the 
Nubian geographer in Poe's A Descent into the Maelstróm, Eleonora, Meilonta Tauta, and 
Eureka is Jacob Bryant's A New System; or, An Analysis of Ancient Mythology. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and a story from Fraser's Magazine, Le Maelstrom: A Fragment, are also sources for 
A Descent. Poe's ‘Nubian geographer’ is Idrisi, who wrote Geographia Nubiensis. D.H.C. 


83-1234. Mazurek, Ray. Art, Ambiguity, and the Artist in Poe's THE MAN OF THE CROWD, 
PoeS, 12, 2, 1979, 25-8. ''"The Man of the Crowd’ is not merely ambiguous: it is about ambiguity, 
about the sudden juxtapositions ...and about the apparent arbitrariness of perceived relationships 
...¢laborate construction, elaborate games.'* J.B.B. 


83-1235. Miller, John C. Poe and Miss Anna Blackwell, PoeS, 12, 2, 1979, 28-9. Anna Blackwell 
visited for a few weeks with Poe and Maria Clemm. She corresponded with Poe concerning 
American publication of her poems; but, when contacted by John Henry Ingram for information 
about the visit, she denied ever having corresponded with him. J.B.B. 


83-1236. Moss, Sidney P. Poe's “Two Long Interviews” with Dickens, PoeS, 11, 1, 1978, 10-12. 
“Poe had an interview with Dickens sometime between March 5 and 9, 1842,” leading to a second 
one. Poe apparently tried to impress Dickens with his abilities as poet, critic, and writer, in order 
to influence Dickens to assist him in establishing a reputation in England, apparently with little 


SUCCESS. J.B.B. 
83-1237. Nettels, Elsa. Poe and James on the Art of Fiction, PoeS, 13, 1, 1980, 4-8. Poe and Henry 
James agreed upon many principles for criticism of fiction. I.B.B. 


83-1238. Orr, Leonard. The ''Other'" and “Bad Faith”: The Proto-Existentialism of Poe's 
“William Wilson”, SIH, 9, 1, 1981, 33-8. Most of Poe's works contain obvious examples of 
dread, radical temporality and knowledge of death. Less obvious are the early exemplifications of 
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the "Other," ‘‘bad faith," and the tension between authenticity and inauthenticity. An aspect of 
“William Wilson" usually neglected is its proto-existentialism. Wilson lives in bad faith, except 
for periods of introspection and anxiety occasioned by the second Wilson. When WW I finally 
"kills" WW II, WW I sees himself in the mirror. He realizes that only the external essences of 
WW II had anything to do with him; the second Wilson was the image of the self, the authentic 
“image, projected by the inauthentic Wilson, and his final act of killing the second Wilson is a final 
denial of the ground of authenticity. G.A.C. 


83-1239. Page, Peter C. Poe, Empedocles, and Intuition in EUREKA, PoeS, 11, 2, 1978, 21-6. 
Empedocles's concept of a unitary cosmology possibly had a large influence on Poe, especially in 
the writing of Eureka. Ironies and conflicts exist among the personae of Poe-the-cosmologer, 
Poc-the-artist, and Poe's letter-writer. J.B.B. 


83-1240. Panek, LeRoy L. Play and Games: An Approach to Poe’s Detective Tales, PoeS, 10, 2, 
1977, 39-41. Poe's plots and themes fit into an outline using Huizinga's definition of play. This 
may have led to the prevalence of the use of games in later detective stories. J.B.B. 


83-1241. Pitcher, Edward W. Poe's THE ASSIGNATION: A Reconsideration, PoeS, 13, 1, 1980, 
. 1-14. The narrator in The Assignation ironically cannot see below the surface of events until he 
* encounters the visionary. Then ''reason infects the mystic with a sense of the absurd; the mystic 
infects the rationalist with an intuition of higher, bewildering truths.” J.B.B. 


83-1242. Pollin, Burton R. Empedocles in Poe: A Contribution of Bielfeld, PoeS, 13, 1, 1980, 8-9. 
Poe probably received any knowledge he had of Empedocles from translations by Jacob Friedrich, 


Freiherr von Bielfeld. J.B.B. 
83-1243. Pollin, Burton R. Poe ‘‘Viewed and ‘Reviewed’’’: An Annotated Checklist of Contem- 
porancous Notices, PoeS, 13, 2, 1980, 17-28. [Annotated Bibliography.] J.B.B. 


83-1244. Pollin, Burton R. Pym’s NARRATIVE in the American Newspapers: More Uncollected 
Notices, PoeS, 11, 1, 1978, 8-10. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nantucket received 
much more positive attention from the American press than previously believed. Approximately 
24 favorable reviews have been located so far. J.B.B. 


83-1245. Schelck, William J. The Geometric Structure of Poe's THE OVAL PORTRAIT, Poes, 
a 11, 1, 1978, 6-8. The structure of The Oval Portrait consists of ''a series of more or less circular 
bye," making the title indicative of each level of the story, as well as its totality. J.B.B. 


83-1246. Thomas, Dwight. Poe, English and THE DOOM OF THE DRINKER: A Mystery 
Resolved, PULC, 40, 3, 1978/79, 257-68. Though originally friends, Poe and English became 
bitter enemies. With just cause Poe satirizcd English in 1846 because English, in his Doom, 
completed prior to June 10, 1843, had caricatured Poe as intemperate. A.LD. 


83-1247. Wasserman, Renata R. Mautner. The Self, the Mirror, the Other: THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, PoeS, 10, 2, 1977, 33-5. Usher can tolerate nothing non-Usher and has 
withdrawn totally from society. Usher and his house (as an extension of Usher) must either reject 
or absorb anything non-Usber with which they come in contact. When the narrator intrudes upon 
the Usher environment, it turns inside itself, resulting in the fall. J.B.B. 


See also 83-762. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


83-1248. Hovet, Theodore R. Modernization and the American Fall into Slavery in UNCLE 
TOM'S CABIN, NEQ, 54, 4, 1981, 499-518. Uncle Tom's Cabin is said to miss the first rank of 
American literature because it lacks a unifying vision. This claim ignores the unity of purpose in 
the novel given by Stowe's intentional use of Christian mysticism, which sbe posits against the 
decay of American life caused by the spread of the industrial revolution. Using Horace Bushnell’s 
concept of the possibility of America becoming a ‘‘Puritan Arcadia", Stowe carefully sections 
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ber novel to illustrate the decay of American life. Simon Legree, slavery, and industrialization all 
embody her horror of an American civilization dominated by the new enslavers: capitalism and 
machines. R.L.S. 


Henry David Thoreau 


83-1249. Glick, Wendell. Scholarly Editing and Dealing with Uncertainties: Thoreau's RESIST4 
ANCE TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AEB, 2, 2, 1978, 103-15. Thoreau's publication of Resist- 
ance during his lifetime differs greatly from its posthumous publication. The earlier text should be 
judged to have primary authority for any critical edition. A.ID. 


83-1250. Scharnhorst, Gary. James T. Fields and Early Notices of WALDEN, NEQ, 55, 1, 1982, 
114-17. Although Horace Greeley is credited with first pre-publication notices of Thoreau's 
Walden (July 29, 1854), James T. Fields of the firm Ticknor and Fields had (presumably)a notice 
placed in the Boston Transcript (July 21, 1854). William Cullen Bryant's New York Evening Post 
published a review on July 24, 1854. R.L.S. 


Artemus Ward 


83-1251. Branch, Edgar M. THE BABES IN THE WOOD: Artemus Ward's ‘‘Double Health” to. 
Mark Twain, PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 955-72. Ward's public lecture of the early 1860's likely varied in) 
title more than content. A 5200-word summary of it as Robinson Crusoe in the St. Louis Daily 
Missouri Republican [here reprinted] is essentially the same as a 1500-word summary of it as The 
Ghosts in the Boston Post. It is likely the lecture that Twain so enjoyed as The Babes in the Wood 
in Virginia City. It may caricature Emerson’s lecture The Law of Success, which Ward had 
reported in 1859. Its aim of creating fun, its order in apparent disorder, and its burlesque 
technique all likely influenced Twain. W.H.M. 


Walt Whitman 


83-1252. Chari, V.K. Whitman and the Language of the Romantics, EA, 30, 3, 1977, 314-28. In 
1855 Whitman started by rejecting both Tennysonian lyricism and the artificial language of the 
18th century, thus reflecting a Wordsworthian strain in American Romanticism. However, the 
development of his poetry from 1860 onwards registered a deepening of these very qualities, viz. 
the artificial rhetoric of the Romantic Sublime and the sentimental melodiousness of Tennyson 
and Longfellow. Although, in this later vein, Whitman created some of his most haunting lyrics, 
his expression became increasingly imitative and mannered. D.MJ A 


83-1253. Farzan, Massud. Whitman and Sufism: Towards A PERSIAN LESSON, AL, 47, 4, 
1976, 572-82. Persian Sufi poetry, especially poetry by Rumi, Saadi, and Hafiz, infiuenced 
Whitman. Leaves of Grass expresses the Sufi concept of duality and preference for the concrete. 
Both the Sufi poets and Whitman represent mystical experiences through physical love and see 
death as renewal. A Persian Lesson (originally entitled A Sufi Lesson) is Sufic in its setting, 
repetitions, phrases, and ''coalescence of theme and tone.'' D.H.C. 


See also 83-749. 
Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 
See 83-1178. 
UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 
See 83-1303. 
Edward Bellamy 


83-1254. Lang, Hans-Joachim. Paradoxes of Utopian Consciousness: From LOOKING BACK- 
WARD to YOUNG WEST, Amst, 25, 3, 1980, 231-42. When writers change the scene of their 
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utopias from exotic countries to the future, they face new problems of verisimilitude and have to 
pay special attention to the effects of time travel on their heroes' psychic disposition, for 
time-travel causes crises of identity. Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward is a fable of conver- 
sion and found its continuation as a psychological analysis of Utopian consciousness in Solomon 
Schindler's ““Bildungsroman’’ Young West. LW. 


E Charles W. Chesnutt 


83-1255. Andrews, William L. BAXTER'S PROCRUSTES: Some More Light on the Biographi- 
cal Connection, BALF, 11, 3, 1977, 75-8. Chesnutt's Baxter's Procrustes (1904) offers many hints 
about the author's private frustrations, his self-concept, and his view of the literary life after his 
own active literary career had been cut short. But one still perceives the author and his intention 
standing just a little apart from the reader. Chesnutt gives us much to ponder, bat he does not give 
us himself. S.K.A. 


83-1256. Oden, Gloria C. Chesnutt's Conjure as African Survival, Melus, 5, 1, 1978, 38-48. 
Chesnutt’s The Conjure Woman (1899) shows how conjure is African survival. His childhood 
familiarity both with conjure and the simple folk who believed in it enabled him to venture beyond 
the epidermal and into this spiritual area of Black folk belief. S.K.A. 


Stephen Crane 


83-1257. Stephenson, Edward R. The ''Subtle Brotherhood’’ of Crane and Hemingway, HemR, 
1, 1, 1982, 42-52. Crane's The Open Boat and Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea are alike in 
their depictions of nature, the vulnerability of man in an 'open' boat, solitary man's facing of a 
shark, and the tension between detachment and involvement needed for survival. The naked 
rescuer and Santiago, Christ figures, have the ''human ability to empathize.” D.H.C. 


83-1258. Weatherford, Richard M. A New Stephen Crane Letter, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 79-81. A letter, 
dated April 10, 1897, from Stephen Crane, who was covering the Greco-Turkish war, to his 
brother William H. Crane discusses a possible appointment to Crown Prince Konstantinos's 
staff. [The letter from the Solton and Julia Engel Collection, Columbia Univ. Libraries, is 
reproduced.] D.H.C. 


Harold Frederic 


483-1259. Coale, Samuel. Frederic and Hawthorne: The Romantic Roots of Naturalism, AL, 48, 1, 
| 1976, 29-45. In The Damnation of Theron Ware, Frederic, deeply influenced by Hawthorne, 
attempts ''to reach the primal forces of the human psyche’’ by penetrating the naturalistic 
universe. Naturalistic elements include sexual and oedipal tensions, historical descriptions, and 
realistic prose. Elements drawn from Hawthome include the wording and setting in the opening 
paragraphs (similar to The Scarlet Letter), use of light and dark, symbol of the spring, allusive 
names, and Theron's dreamlike state (from The Haunted Mind, and essay). Hawthornian charac- 
ters include Theron (Dimmesdale), Ledsmar (Chillingworth), Celia (Hester), and Sister Soulsby 
(Westervelt). Frederic fails because there is no fusion of the naturalistic and romantic elements. 
D.H.C. 


Hamlin Garland 
.83-1260. Monteiro, George, and Barton L. St. Armand. Garland’s ‘‘Emily’’ Dickinson — Identi- 
fied, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 632-3. Hamlin Garland met Martha Gilbert Dickinson, not Emily as his 
a published diary states. In a written reply to M.G. Dickinson, Garland appologized for his error. 
D.H.C. 

Bronson Howard 
83-1261. Gottlieb, Lois C. The Antibusiness Theme in Late Nineteenth Century American 
Drama, QUS, 64, 4, 1978, 415-26. In Tbe Banker's Daughter, Baron Rudolph, Young Mrs. 
Winthrop, and The Henrietta Howard shows utilitarian and materialistic business values corrupting 
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men's characters and creating conflicts in families. In New Blood and The Capitol Augustus 
Thomas repeats this criticism but portrays positive characters, including the "''enlightened, 
socially conscious businessman," who oppose the insidious influence of business. These plays 
show that a recognizably American theatre emerged well before O'Neill. 2 R.A.E. 


William Dean Howells j 


83-1262. Bremer, Sidney H. Invalids and Actresses: Howells's Duplex Imagery for American 
Women, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 599-614. Howells, who believed in women's suffrage and ''the values of 
domesticity,” used the invalid, a symbol of ''excessive dependence and protected idealism,” and 
the actress, a symbol of ‘‘elusive identities and devotion to artifice," to analyze American 
womanhood. The fictional invalid begins in Suburban Sketches (1871) and culminates in Mrs. 
Mavering in April Hopes (1888). Invalidism includes a traditional woman's dependence on her 
husband. In Private Theatricals (1875-76), a serial, the actress, Bell Farrell, ‘‘emerges full- 
blown.’ Howells presents actresses and invalids as antagonists in April Hopes, Mrs. Farrell, and 
others. In The Story of a Play (1898), the two extremes evolve into the domesticated actress, ‘‘a 
pattern for modern woman.”’ D.H.C. 


83-1263. Cooley, Thomas. The Wilderness Within: Howells's A BOY'S TOWN, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 
583-98. Howells's exploration of the subconscious mind in The Shadow of a Dream begins hil 
psychological fiction and introduces his exploration of the child's mind in the autobiographical A 
Boy's Town. He distances himself from his neurotic childhood by referring to himself as 'my 
boy,’ assigning near-psychotic fantasies to all boys, and using an ''anthropological technique." 
The book begins and ends with water journeys, ''rites of passage from infancy to boyhood and 
from boyhood to adolescence." Waterways are ''uncharted free territory" cutting the boys off 
from both the restrictions and the safety of adult-culture. Boy-culture exhibits the egocentric 
traits of primitive man in opposition to adult-culture. A Boy's Town depicts the ''growth of a 
-remarkable aesthetic consciousness. '' D.H.C. 


83-1264. Elliot, Gary D. Howell's Ideal Man: Theme in THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM, 
WascanaR, 16, 2, 1982, 80-6. Although Silas Lapham is the central figure of The. Rise of Silas 
Lapham (1885), Lapham, Bromfield Corey, and Tom Corey are equally significant to an under- 
standing of the novel. While Lapham represents new wealth and values and Bromfield Corey 
‘‘personifies the traditional, conservative American," Tom Corey embodies both to stand as 
Howells's "ideal American." As a marriage of old and new, Tom's story is the novel’s "rea 
success story.” D.W.A. 


See also 83-1205. 
Henry James 


83-1265. Berkson, Dorothy. Tender-Minded Idealism and Erotic Repression in James's MAD- 
AME DE MAUVES and THE LAST OF THE VALERII, HJR, 2, 2, 1981, 78-86. The idealism of 
.the tender-minded philosopher, as described by William James, was instrumental in creating the 
sexual malaise of the last century. Madame de Mauves and The Last of the Valerii illustrate the 
failure of this idealism and the consequences of such an attitude not tempered with a grasp of 
reality. J.M.B. 


83-1266. Blackall, Jean Frantz. The Case for Mrs. Brookenham, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 155-61. The case 
for Mrs. Brookenham is not so apparent as that for Longdon because of her duplicity. She can be 
seen as a heroine if The Awkward Age is read as an entertainment, a game of wits. She knows how 
to live by her wits and, despite her faults, is successful as an actress. J.M.B. 


83-1267. Bogardus, Ralph F. Henry James and the Art of Illustration, CentR, 22, 1, 1978, 77-94. 
At a superficial glance, James's attitude toward illustration in literature appears ambivalent, yet 
his thought on this subject remained consistent throughout his artistic maturity. In Picture and 
Text and The Real Thing James proffers the view that illustration is subordinate to the written 
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word. He chose photography to illustrate the New York Edition of his works so that he could 
participate in the artist's vision. R.F.S. 


83-1268. Craig, Randall. ''Read[ing] the unspoken into the spoken'': Interpreting WHAT MAISIE 
KNEW, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 204-12. Early in What Maisie Knew Maisie's perception is limited and a 
yproduct of her environment. As this limitation diminishes, Maisie’s powers of understanding 
develop with a parallel effect on those around her. Eventually Maisie is able to translate 
experience into dialogue, a process that applies analogously to readers, in order to produce a 
more complete understanding. J.M.B. 


83-1269. Daugherty, Sarah B. Taine, James, and Balzac: Toward an Aesthetic of Romantic 
Realism, HJR, 2, 1, 1980, 12-24. James took an early interest in Hyppolyte Taine's travel writings 
but did not readily accept Taine's critical judgment. Eventually James came to accept Taine's 
criticism, especially of Balzac, and incorporated the spirit of Taine's essay on Balzac into his 
own. James’s adoption of Balzac as a literary father precipitated his acceptance of Taine. 

J.M.B. 


83-1270. Dyson, J. Peter. Perfection, Beauty and Suffering in THE TWO FACES, HJR, 2, 2, 
.1981, 116-25. The theme of The Two Faces involves the vulnerability of the self without its 
A protective consciousness. Consciousness can be a source of evil whereas unconsciousness can 

achieve a value that makes suffering and beauty possible. The perfection sought by conscious- 

ness thus becomes an enemy of beauty. Therefore, the perfection of Mrs. Grantham is the means 

of Lady Gwyther’s triumph. J.M.B. 


83-1271. Edel, Leon. The Three Travelers in ENGLISH HOURS, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 167-71. 
Evident in English Hours is the awareness that the observer (James) is actually three different 
people, each corresponding with a stage of James's life. This leads to a cognizance of the 
autobiographical element of the book, which is an account of his own admiration of his adopted 
country. J.M.B. 


83-1272. Fussell, Edwin Sill. Sympathy in THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY and THE GOLDEN 
BOWL, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 161-6. Sympathy was an important philosophical concept to thinkers like 
Adam Smith and found literary expression in James and many American writers. Isabel Archer is 
a sympathetic character and is desirous of sympathy from all, but her sympathizing contains a 
. sadness. In The Golden Bowl sympathy is comic with respect to Fanny Assingham, but signals 
A tragedy for others, such as Charlotte. J.M.B. 


83-1273. Gargano, James W. James’s THE SACRED FOUNT: The Phantasmagorical Made 
Evidential, HJR, 2, 1, 1980, 49-60. Though sometimes seen as a madman, the narrator of The 
Sacred Fount is a sane but self-doubting analyst of the human condition who suffers for what he 
learns. His allowing Mrs. Briss a kind of victory is evidence of his sanity. He knows that his 
theorizing would be seen as madness, so by his renunciation he attains attributes of some of 
James's most admired characters. J.M.B. 


83-1274. Hocks, Richard A., and John S. Hardt. James Studies 1978-1979: An Analytical Biblio- 
graphic Essay, HJR, 2, 2, 1981, 132-52. Jamesian criticism in 1978 and 1979 represents no 
outstanding breakthrough, although the quantity of work is sizeable. James's middle period 
received more critical attention than any other. I.M.B. 


83-1275. Keyser, Elizabeth. Veils and Masks: THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE and THE 
4 SACRED FOUNT, HJR, 2, 2, 1981, 101-10. Miles Coverdale of The Blithedale Romance 
provides James with a model for some of his observers, among whom is the narrator of The 
Sacred Fount. The two characters can be seen in terms of failure to accept life or the triumph of 
life in the face of death. Death, or death in life, is the predominant image in both novels. 3.M.B. 


83-1276. Mazzella, Anthony J. ‘‘The Illumination [That] Was All for the Mind": The BBC Video 
Adaptation of THE GOLDEN BOWL, HIR, 2, 3, 1981, 213-27. The BBC adaptation of The 
Golden Bowl, written by Jack Pulman and directed by James Cellan Jones, is a sensitive 
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translation of the novel to another medium. The production manages to capture James’s language 
and discrimination in the action of the visual form. Some alterations are inevitable, though, and 
the result is a different reader-viewer experience. J.M.B. 


83-1277. Merivale, Patricia. The Esthetics of Perversion: Gothic Artifice in Henry James ana 
Witold Gombrowicz, PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 992-1002. Two novels apiece by James and parang 
adopt or parody Gothic fiction to show that the artist-narrator is morally objectionable. 

narrators of The Sacred Fount and Cosmos imagine false stories for the characters they observe, 
and retire defeated. In contrast the narrators of the more complete and so more satisfying The 
Turn of the Screw and Pornografia succeed in enticing the characters they observe into participat- 
ing in their evil fiction. W.H.M. 


83-1278. O'Connor, Dennis L. Intimacy and Spectatorship in THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 
HJR, 2, 1, 1980, 25-35. Isabel Archer fears the sexuality of Caspar Goodwood, so she rejects him 
for the sterile, but calculating, Gilbert Osmond. By rejecting intimacy Isabel limits her intelli- 
gence and increases her solipsistic aspect. Her solitude leads to her narcissism and her renuncia- 
tion of all but the spectator's role. J.M.B. 


83-1279. Peinovich, Michael P., and Richard F. Patteson. The Cognitive Beast in the Syntactic 
Jungle: A Study of James's Language, Lang&S, 11, 2, 1978, 82-93. Such stylistic features as thk 
cleft sentence, frequent nominalization, and the particular use of cognitives in James's The Beasi 
in the Jungle contribute to the story's epistemological aspect. S.K.A. 


83-1280. Rowe, John Carlos. Who'se Henry James? Further Lessons of the Master, HJR, 2, 1, 
1980, 2-11. Gerald Graff investigates the differences between modernist writing (represented by 
James) and postmodernist writing (represented by Donald Barthelme). Barthelme himself empha- 
sizes the stereotyped version of James by depicting him as an Indian Chief. It is important to 
remember the vitality of literature and to assume an active reading and understanding of James. 

J.M.B. 


83-1281. Seed, David. Penetrating America: The Method of Henry James's THE AMERICAN 
SCENE, Amst, 26, 3, 1981, 340-53. In comparison with his earlier travelogs, in The American 
Scene James is- less concerned with description than with analysis and interpretation. Here his 
“‘characteristic method is to seize on a cluster of impressions, detach them from their context and 
subject them to rigorous examination.” In his treatment of the city and the country there is a 
polarity, in that the city embodied for him ‘‘all that was bad in society", whereas he descibed à 
country in Arcadian vocabulary. J.W. 


83-1282. Sklepowich, E.A. Gossip and Gothicism in THE SACRED FOUNT, HJR, 2, 2, 1981, 
112-15. The Sacred Fount incorporates a Gothic artifice in the form of Newmarch and a civilized 
Gothic theme of loss of reputation and social castigation. Gossip is added to these elements in an 
aesthetic game that can be seen either as parody or art. J.M.B. 


83-1283. Stafford, William T. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY: The Second Hündred Years, HJR, 
2, 2, 1981, 91-100. The reader of The Portrait of a Lady in the novel's second hundred years is 
likely to pay special attention to Ch. 47. That chapter is witty, offers a revelation of Osmond's 
character, and is fun to read. Ultimately, though, the wholeness of the book is most striking and 
provides the most satisfying reading. I.M.B. 


83-1284. Stern, Madeleine B. A Lesson for the Master: Henry James and A.K. Loring, HJR, 2, 2, 
1981, 87-90. The man responsible for pirating James's A Bundle of Letters was Aaron Kimball 
Loring, not Frank Loring, as some scholars believe. Although Loring provided cheap reading for 
the masses, he went bankrupt in 1881. J.M.B. 


83-1285. Sweeney, Gerard M. Henry James and the ''New England Conscience” -- Once Again, 
NEQ, 54, 2, 1981, 255-8. Austin Warren in The New England Conscience (1966) attributed the 
phrase 'New England conscience” to Henry James. Voelker Bischoff traced the term to Thomas 
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Gold Appleton's essay The New England Conscience (1875), and showed how James used it in 
Confidence (1879). However, James used the phrase early in his career, in A Light Man (Galaxy, 
July, 1869). James's use shows the phrase was: (1) popular/common; and (2) not to be understood 
as a critical term. Its use did not imply morbidity. R.L.S. 


1286. Tassel, Janet Q. The Sick and the Well: Playing at Life in DAISY MILLER, SIH, 8, 2, 
1981, 18-20. The American expatriates in Daisy Miller play artificial games of manners according 
to inflexible rules. The games are rituals of ‘‘hygiene’’ and thus of survival. James's symbolic 
expression of the rituals may be his paradoxical use of illness. The sickly, such as Mrs. Costello, 
as long as they abide by the mules, survive; it is the vibrantly healthy, such as Daisy, flouter of the 
ritual, who perish. By extension, the Roman fever is a brilliantly ironic metaphor for the 
punishment awaiting those thoughtless or irresponsible enough to expose the regulated order of 
custom and ceremony. G.A.C. 


83-1287. Tintner, Adeline R. RODERICK HUDSON: A Centennial Reading, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 
172-98. Over the years criticism of Roderick Hudson has undergone shifts, focusing variously on 
structure, language, romanticism, etc. The romantic aspects of the novel is evident in James's 
response to the past, his inclusion of the American view as well as the expatriate, and the image of 

ovalis's blue flower. Influences include the early Romantics, the Victorians, and French and 
talian literature. James's revisions are also significant, having been made immediately after his 
voyage to America. I.M.B. 


83-1288. Torsney, Cheryl B. Prince Amerigo's Borgia Heritage, HJR, 2, 2, 1981, 126-31. Textual 
evidence indicates that Prince Amerigo may have familial ties with the notorious Borgias, a 
heritage shared in spirit by Charlotte. This necessitates a revised reading of the character of 
Amerigo: he struggles to come to grips with a villainous past and he is doomed to a certain 
weakness. J.M.B. 


83-1289. Unrue, Darlene Harbour. The Occult Metaphor as Technique in THE PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY, HJR, 2, 3, 1981, 199-203. The Portrait of a Lady marks a different use of the occult for 
James. His images function mechanically, particularly with regard to shifts in time and their 
effects on Isabel. Focus is on metaphor associated with the black arts which, coupled with a 
questioning of free will, add to the terror of Isabel’s final recognition. J.M.B. 


83-1290. Vanderbilt, Kermit. ‘‘Complicated Music at Short Order" in FORDHAM CASTLE, 
HIR, 2, 1, 1980, 61-6. James suggests the usefulness of seeing musical elements in Fordham 
Castle. He incorporates some of the tonal patterns of musical compositions and counterpoint to 
depict relationships among the characters. The result is a quality of resonance that gives the story 
a special place in the James canon. J.M.B. 


83-1291. Williams, M.A. The Drama of Maisie's Vision, HJR, 2, 1, 1980, 36-48. While Maisie is 
the central consciousness of the novel and her vision is complete, her conclusions are, of 
necessity, simple. This makes it necessary for the reader to build on her perceptions. Maisie’s 
vision grows and develops throughout the novel and James offers a skilful record of that 
development, including both initiative and moral vision. ` J.M.B. 


See also 83-1057, 1205, 1237. 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


83-1292. Kraus, Mary C. Sarah Orne Jewett and Temporal Continuity, CLQ, 15, 3, 1979, 157-74. 
Jewett’s instinct for permanence makes her see time as a single continuum and dictates her 
characterization, themes, and technique. The old bring the past into the present while the cyclical 
change of seasons often is an analogy for time and city and country are representatives of past and 
present. Jewett also interweaves present with past to bring reader, narrator, and storyteller into 
close relationship, which helps reveal her belief in continuity and permanence rather than 
disjunction and change. L.M.S. 
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83-1293. Nagel, James. Sarah Ome Jewett Writes to Hamlin Garland, NEQ, 54, 3, 1981, 416-23. 
Jewett responded to 3 letters/notes from Hamlin Garland between 1888 and 1891. Letter 1 (Oct. 
24, 1888) assumes the equality of local-color realism with other literary methods; letter 2 (Dec. 18, 
1888) declines Garland's offer of theater tickets; letter 3 (May 6, 1891) refuses Garland's offer of 
tickets to James A. Herne's play, Margaret Fleming. [Text of the three letters is given in full.] , 
R.L.S4 


Joseph Kirkland 


83-1294. Frazer, Timothy C. ‘‘Joseph Kirkland's ZURY as Linguistic Evidence'', AS, 57, 3, 
1982, 190-7. Based on Kirkland's observations between 1858 and 1868, Zury accurately records 
east central Illinois features of pronunciation, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. Kirkland 
also identified the social position of these features by his character’ portrayals. The novel is 
valuable to literary critics as a regional work and to linguists as a sociolinguistic analysis of a 
dialect. L.D.B. 


Reverend Henry Morgan 


83-1295. Steen, Ivan D. Cleansing the Puritan City: the Reverend Henry Morgan's Antivice 
Crusade in Boston, NEQ, 54, 3, 1981, 385-411. Morgan (1825-1884), author of Ned Nevins, they 
Newsboy; or Street Life in Boston (1867), was shocked that ‘‘many leading citizens let buildings 
for disreputable purposes." He investigated, and found that 8,000 prostitutes worked in Boston, 
and 2,000 died yearly. His anti-vice lectures culminated in Boston Inside Out! Sins of a Great 
City! A Story of Real Life (1888). Morgan's strongly anti-Catholic public lectures lead to The 


Fallen Priest (1883). Few liked him, but Bostonians admired his ethical standards. R.L.S. 
Solomon Schindler 
See 83-1254. 
Augustus Thomas 
See 83-1264. 
Mark Twain 


83-1296. Burde, Edgar J. Mark Twain: The Writer as Pilot, PMLA, 93, 5, 1978, 878-92. Twain’s . 
ambivalent recollections of his piloting days provide an image of his life as man and writer. Twain 7 
dreaded sinking a boat just as he feared failing in his new career, and his timidity as pilot 
threatened his ideal of a hero. In the Old Times on the Mississippi articles (Atlantic, 1874) he 
solved the dilemma by attributing an ideal daring and skill to his old instructor, Horace Bixby, 
who steers by an ideal river in his mind. On returning to the Mississippi in 1882, Twain could not 
reimagine Bixby, but only William Brown, the pilot who cluttered his memory with every detail, 
just as Twain cluttered the second part of Life on the Mississippi. W.H.M. 


83-1297. Gribben, Alan. Anatole France and Mark Twain’s Satan, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 634-5. 
France's Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard may have inspired Twain's ending of No. 44, The 
Mysterious Stranger. Clemens mentioned the novel in his private notebook and a letter to his 
wife; he made notes in his copy. Both the fairy and Satan exist in dreams and disappear after their 


revelations. D.H.C. 
83-1298. Gribben, Alan. Mark Twain’s Library Books in the Humanities Research Center, 4 
LCUT, 11, 1979, 11-26. [An annotated Bibliography.] J.B.B. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Drama 


83-1299. Hall, Roger Allan. Frontier Dramatizations: The James Gang, ThS, 21, 2, 1980, 117-28. 
The popularity of the numerous plays about the James brothers at the end of the 19th century is 
due to their pretence to authenticity, their contemporaneity with the creation of a myth about the 
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West on the basis of legendary figures and events, their utilization of a variety of special stunts 
and their reliance on melodramatic elements. J.W. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Fiction 


83-1300. Ickstadt, Heinz. The Descent Into the Abyss: Die literarische Entdeckung des sozialen 
MUnterprunds in der amerikanischen Fiktion des späten 19. Jahrhunderts [The Descent Into the 
Abyss: The Literary Discovery of the Social Underground in Late 19th-Century American 
Fiction], Amst, 26, 3, 1981, 260-9. The late 19th-century American novel on slum life can be 
classified according to-four main attitudes toward the poor: (1) the perspective of the fascinated 
and sympathetic tourist-journalist, (2) the sentimentalization of ''the miserable but happy poor'', 
who live in an idyllic and well-functioning community, (3) the naturalist melodramatic mode 
depicting the moral integrity of ‘‘good people in bad environments’’, and (4) the naturalist view of 
social Darwinism, which bluntly describes the misery of the slums and explains it in terms of 
natural selection. These attitudes, and the fundamental conflict between contact and mere 
observation, between identification and distance, qualify the social work of Jane Addams and the 
fiction of Jacob Riis, Charles Sheldon and Upton Sinclair. (In German). IW. 


L Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Prose 


83-1301. Kieniewicz, Teresa. The Concept of Success in Late Nineteenth-Century American 
Prose, KN, 26, 2, 1979, 213-33. The success of American literature, especially biographies and 
popular fiction, has been attributed to its voicing of social convictions, description of socially 
desirable patterns of behavior, and reflections on social consciousness. The combination of these 
elements produces social reality. William D. Howells's The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), Jay 
Gould's Life of Jay Gould (1892), and Ida Tarbell's History of the Standard Oil (1906) embrace the 
structural forms of the previous generation but incorporate themes about rapid industrialization 
and the growth of business enterprises. H.Z. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. General 


83-1302. Thorson, Gerald. When Nora Helmer Came to Chicago, Melus, 5, 1, 1978, 31-7. 
Janson’s eight volumes of fiction written in Norwegian are a part of American literature since they 
cover many aspects of the lives of immigrant Norwegians and their descendants. In Sara (1891), 
Janson expresses his anger over the mistreatment of immigrants, the expoitation of common 
laborers on farms and in factories, the oppression of women, and the superficiality of American 
intellectuals. The book is Ibsenian in moral tone, and the works of Ibsen and other Norwegian 
thinkers with whom Janson had associated are intrinsic to the plot of this American novel. 

S.K.A. 


rc 


See also 83-1178. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Brooks Adams 


83-1303. Morrison, Katherine L. A Reexamination of Brooks and Henry on John Quincy Adams, 
| NEQ, 54, 2, 1981, 163-79. John Quincy Adams, as described by Brooks Adams in The Emancipa- 
tion of Massachusetts (1919), is an idealistic patriot and a scientist. Henry Adams distrusted 
Brooks's scholarship and did not agree with his assessment of John Quincy Adams. In a critique, 
Henry referred to John Qpincy as ‘‘this slovenly German gelehrte," and a blunderer. Brooks 
Adams ignored Henry Adams's advice, holding to his admiring account. As an Imperialist, 
Brooks formulated John Quincy as a vigorous patriot. Henry took the contrary view, thinking of 
John Quincy Adams as a ‘‘rather pathetic object." R.L.S. 
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Edward Albee 


83-1304. Anderson, Mary Castiglie. Staging the Unconscious: Edward Albee's TINY ALICE, 
Renascence, 32, 3, 1980, 178-92. Contrary to the views of certain critics, Tiny Alice is neither 
"meaningless" nor ‘‘an incomprehensible nothing." In this cryptic play, Julian's odyssey within 
Miss Alice's house takes him on a quest for self-discovery, one resounding with psychic implica- 4 4 
tions and leading to a revelation of mythic proportion. The chief effect of Tiny Alice may be one of 
“suspended motion," for Albee, it would seem, has worked out of his own unconscious. Julian's 
epiphany is so elusive that the audience is left to ponder the persistent sense of mystery pervading 
the entire play. G.A.C. 


83-1305. [no translator given]. Marina [Seascape], RO, III, 2, 1975, 5-15. [On these pages appears 
a Spanish translation of Act One of Edward Albee's Seascape, which was first performed in the 
Shubert Theater in New York on January 26, 1975. (In Spanish)] H.Z. 


83-1306. [no translator given]. Marina [Seascape], RO, M, 3, 1976, 82-92. [On these pages 
appears a Spanish translation of Acts Two and Three of Edward Albee's Seascape. (In Spanish)] 
H.Z. 


Paul Allen n 


83-1307. Holubetz, Margarete. Of Apes and Men: Themes and Narrative Pattems in APELAND, 
KN, 27, 4, 1980, 467-74. Allen's Apeland (1976) is not merely a thriller about the accidental death 
of a young man during a gorilla hunt, but a critical analysis of characters’ emotions at the moment 
of extreme stress. The application of the name ‘‘Apeland’’ to the destitute human menagerie 
suggests a pattern of parallels between man and animal. Nevertheless, the metaphor is derogatory 


and ironically symbolizes the negative view the characters have of themselves. H.Z. 
Sherwood Anderson 
See 83-1351. 
Max Apple 


83-1308. Vannatta, Dennis. Satiric Gestures in Max Apple’s THE ORANGING OF AMERICA, 
StCS, 7, 1, 1980, 1-7. Although Apple satirizes the American dream, his stories are not pure 
satires. He presents his protagonists, not as mere fools or victims, but as heroes. His stories are 
comic, even romantic. R.A.E. t 


Russell Baker 
83-1309. Gaston, Georg. Russell Baker's Political Satire: The '76 Presidential Election, StCS, 7, 
1, 1980, 17-21. Baker is an unpredictable satirist who adopts a variety of personae, forms, and 
tones to probe human nature. His favorite political theme is the Presidency. He belongs to a 
tradition of American political satire reaching back to John Trumbull and Benjamin Franklin. 
R.A.E. 


John Barth 


83-1310. Foeller, El£bieta. The Mythical Heroes of John Barth and John Gardner, KN, 27, 2, 
1980, 183-97. John Barth and John Gardner’s movement toward the conscious use of literary 
sources of the past included the use of classical, Germanic, and Arabic mythical stories to explore 
the nature of artistic and literary endeavor. Their mythical heroes become doubting protagonists, 
who move through life painfully and grope for its ultimate meaning. HZ * 


83-1311. Safer, Elaine B. The Allusive Mode and Black Humor in Barth's GILES GOAT-BOY 
and Pynchon's GRAVITY'S RAINBOW, Renascence, 32, 2, 1980, 89-104. Though novelists of 
the absurd and black humor, Barth and Pynchon suggest a nostalgia for unity, for a commonly 
accepted set of values — ''such as existed in great Renaissance works like the King James Bible 
and the epic." In their works they utilize this nostalgia and its contradictions in a fragmented 
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universe to create their concept of the absurd. What is not apparent is that Barth and Pynchon are 
writers of absurdist literature motivated by a frustrated desire for order and value. They encour- 
age the reader to work out numerous possibilities that would reach culmination if they were in 
traditional works like the Bible and Paradise Lost, but in Giles Goat-Boy and Gravity's Rainbow 
never do. G.A.C. 


Yn. Ziegler, Heide. John Barth's SOT-WEED-FACTOR Revisited: The Meaning of Form, 
Amst, 25, 2, 1980, 199-206. “By connecting the problem of identity and role with parody as form 
on the one hand, which in a historical context appears as the tension between imitation and play, 
and with parody as content on the other hand, which in an existential context appears as the 
tension between necessity and freedom, The Sot-Weed-Factor is of special importance for an 
understanding" of the development of Barth's work and of postmodem fiction as a whole. J.W. 


Thomas Bell 
83-1313. Birnbaum, Gudrun. Eine Stimme aus dem slowakischen Stahlarbeiter-Getto in 
Pennsylvanien: Thomas Bell [A Voice from the Slovak Steelworker Ghetto of Pennsylvania: 
Thomas Bell], Amst, 26, 3, 1981, 293-304. Of the few writers who dealt with life in the Slovak 
industrial slums, Bell was one of the first and most important. His novels, especially Out of This 
Furnace, authentically and in detail depict the miserable existence of the immigrant steelworkers, 
the social structure of the Ghetto community, the monotony of their daily life, which is frequently 
interrupted by accidents at work, and the hierarchical structure of American society. The people 
in the Ghetto achieve, not cultural assimilation, which they do not seek, but political self- 
expression. (In German). J.W. 


Saul Bellow 


83-1314. Anders, Jarostaw. Sau! Bellows's Treatment of Ideas in Three Major Works, KN, 27, 4, 
1980, 455-66. Bellow's Herzog (1964), Mr. Sammler's Planet (1970), and Humboldt's Gift (1975) 
can hardly be called ‘‘novels of ideas." Their main themes can be defined as a search for human 
dignity, existential affirmation, and transcendence into a spiritual, enchanted world. Their chief 
value resides in the psychological analyses of the characters and a brilliant presentation of a 
modern spiritual atmosphere. H.Z. 


83-1315. Dietrich, Richard F. The Biological Draft Dodger in Bellow's A FATHER-TO-BE, SIH, 
9, 1, 1981, 45-51. Bellow's story A Father-to-Be demonstrates the humanity of a scientist and the 
effect of that humanity on his work. The scientist in question is a research chemist whose mind is 
essentially illogical and quixotic, serious and dependable only in pursuit of irrational goals. 
Geared for intellectual rather than biological creativity, he takes refuge in sexual ambivalence and 
infantile regression; but this is not entirely negative. His conduct suits him and what he is — a male 
artist-scientist who possesses a mind childlike and feminine, playful and creative in intellectual 
terms, necessary to his being scientist-artist-philosopher. G.A.C. 


83-1316. Rodgers, Bernard F. Apologia pro vita sua: Biography and Autobiography in HUMBOLDT'S 
GIFT, KN, 27, 4, 1980, 439-53. In Humboldt’s Gift (1975), Bellow achieved success by leaming to 
use to best advantage his preoccupation with his own self-consciousness. Escaping the fatal flaw 
of most autobiographies, he overcame the inherent dangers by preening general predicaments 
while making personal comments. H.Z. 


83-1317. Scheffler, Judith. Two Dimensional Dynamo: The Female Character in Saul Bellow’s 
ı Novels, WascanaR, 16, 2, 1982, 3-19. Although Bellow’s women characters are undeveloped, 
often appearing as stereotypes espousing ‘‘peculiar world views," they constitute powerful 
forces in the protagonists’ lives. Relationships with women are a measure of the protagonist’s 
fulfilment in The Adventures of Augie March (1953), a struggle with death in Henderson the Rain 
King (1950), an indication of the protagonist’s disoriented mind in Herzog (1964), and a symbol of 
“new mores’’in Mr. Sammler's Planet (1970). That women serve as ''reality instructors” for the 
protagonists is an inadequate explanation for their stereotyping. As Humboldt’s Gift (1975) 


hag 
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reveals, two dimensional characterization results, not from gender, but from status as nonprotagoniats. 
D.W.A. 


John Berryman 


83-1318. Haffenden, John. John Berryman: the American Poet at Cambridge, CQ, 8, 2, 1978, 
129-50. During his two years on a graduate scholarship at Cambridge (1936-38) John Berryman 4c 
had intense but sporadic contacts with tutors, booksellers, poets, both those whom he took as 
models (Yeats, Dylan Thomas, aud Auden) and those whose influence he feared, expecially T.S. 
Eliot. He read omnivorously, wrote ‘‘nearly incomprehensible’ poetry, and experienced much 
which shaped his future career. Some autobiographical poems he wrote 34 years later give 
intriguing insights into his reaction to this period. T.A.S. 
Elizabeth Bishop 


83-1319. Spiegelman, Willard. Elizabeth Bishop's ‘‘Natural Heroism’’, CentR, 22, 1, 1978, 28-44. 
Debunking the traditional achievements of masculine heroes, Bishop portrays a natural hero 
whose strengths are domestic and imaginative and whose courage is sceptical. Three types of 
poems reveal Bishop's ideal hero: first, in situations that undercut traditional heroes; second, in 
internal encounters that avoid apocalypse; and third, in denial that implies positive values. The . 
natural hero finally embraces the enemy in a gesture of love. RFS. À 


Arna Bontemps 


83-1320. Kuperman, David. Dying: The Shape of Victory in A SUMMER TRAGEDY, Melus, 5, 
1, 1978, 66-8. The suicide of Jeff and Jennie in Ama Bontemps's A Summer Tragedy (1933) is a 
victory of love over death. Other writers in the tradition of the Harlem Renaissance might have 
had the readers indulge in pity for the old folks or bitterness at the socio-economic system that left 
them no recourse but death. Bontemps evokes informed compassion and respect. S.K.A. 


Raymond Chandler 


83-1321. Müller, Wolfgang G. Implizite Bewusstseinsdarstellung im behavioristichen Roman der 
zwanziger und dreissiger Jahre: Hammett, Chandler, Hemingway [Implicit Representation of 
Consciousness in the Behavioristic Novel of the 20's and 30's: Hammett, Chandler, Hemingway], 
Amst, 26, 2, 1981, 193-211. The behavioristic novel of the 1920's and 1930's with its elimination of 
states of consciousness and exclusion of emotions was the extreme opposite of the psychological i 
novel of that time, which centred on mental states. The novels of Dashiell Hammett, Raymond 
Chandler and Ernest Hemingway represent different gradations of the behavioristic limitation to 
externals in that Hammett ''carried the behavioristic mode in fiction to an extreme”, confirming 
“the reductionist anthropology of the radical behaviorists,’’, whereas Chandler's and Hemingway’s 
behavioristic art is indirect and suggestive enough to include indications of states of conscious- 
ness. (In German). J.W. 


Robert Creeley 


83-1322. Brabner, Wendy. “The Act of Seeing With One's Own Eyes”: Stan Brakhage and 
Robert Creeley, LCUT, 17, 1981, 84-103. Stan Brakhage and Creeley have a long-standing 
friendship based upon similar childhood experiences, common influences, and friendship. Their 
correspondence shows *'the interrelationship between their lives and their art.” J.B.B. 


See also 83-1391 
Louis Dantin 


83-1323. Lee, Sonia. Two Franco-American Writers: Dantin and Dion-Lévesque, Melus, 5, 2, 
1978, 25-32. Dantin's and Dion-Lévesque's works reveal a possible process of interfacing of 
cultures as it can occur in the span of two generations -- from reluctance to acceptance without 
assimilation. Dantin's apparent indifference toward American culture and values becomes, a 
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generation later, through Dion-Lévesque, an intuitive comprehension and ingestion of a new 


spirit. S.K.A. 
Rosaire Dion-Lévesque 
See 83-1323. 
* 
Theodore Dreiser 


83-1324. Hakutani, Yoshinobu. The Dream of Success in Drieser's A GALLERY OF WOMEN, 
ZAA, 27, 3, 1979, 236-46. A Gallery of Women (1929) has perhaps been considered inferior to 
Twelve Men (1919) because Dreiser's ''attitude toward his material is more psychological than 
social", arising from his belief that women's idiosyncrasies are more internal than men's: the 
American dream of success was perceived by women as personal fulfillment, and thus they ` 
lacked the drive and will power essential for success in professional and artistic life. The women: 
here presented are severely handicapped both by the impress of their upbringing and by the strain 
of meeting the demands of their husbands and lovers. Indeed, only the woman who could retain 
her total independence of men, intellectually and financially as well as sexually, could hope to 
succeed in a man's world. D.M.J. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


83-1325. Candela, Gregory L. We Wear the Mask: Irony in Dunbar’s THE SPORT OF THE 
GODS, AL, 48, 1, 1976, 60.72. Irony in Dunbar’s The Sport of the Gods has been overlooked 
because critics, beginning with William Dean Howells and including Sterling Brown and Robert 
A. Bone, have emphasized ''elements of the plantation tradition’ in his work. Melodrama (often . 
used by early black novelists) supports Dunbar's satire. Particularly in the first six chapters, the 
narrator's ‘‘dramatic, verbal, and cosmic irony" condemns oppression and reverses stereotypes. 
Melodramatic caricatures distance the narrator and the reader from white characters, making 
them seem ridiculous and evoking sympathy for black victims. Dunbar uses stereotypes, a moral 
tone, and over-ornate language to depict the universal black experience. D.H.C. 


Ralph Ellison 


83-1326. Blake, Susan L. Ritual and Rationalization: Black Folklore in the Works of Ralph 
È Ellison, PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 121-36. Ellison uses folklore to image the Blacks’ search for identity 
in a white society. His short stories depict the metaphoric escape of Blacks from social oppres- 
sion, as in the image of flying. Invisible Man tracks the Blacks hero's quest for identity, which 
brings him to accept the Sambo image established by the White culture. Yet in secret Sambo has a 
unique knowledge and so unique power. Gradually in these works Ellison suggests that the 
problems of Blacks and Whites converge. In And Hickman Arrives, in which the white bigot 
Senator Sunraider is a product of Black as well as White society, Black and Western cultures 
converge, although Blacks contribute their own variations on language and drive for freedom to 
it. W.H.M. 


83-1327. Callahan, John F. Chaos, Complexity and Possibility: The Historical Frequencies of 

Ralph Waldo Ellison, BALF, 11, 4, 1977, 130-8. Ellison is a moral historian. He imposes no false 

order on American life. Diversity, fluidity, absurdity, complexity, chaos and swiftness of change 

characterize his definitions of American life. S.K.A. 
William Faulkner 


83-1328. Davis, Thadious M. The Yoking of ''Abstract Contradictions”: Clytie's meaning in 
ABSALOM, ABSALOMI, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 209-19. Black Clytie and her white sister Judith, 
alike as twins in everything but color, symbolize the tense combination of kinship and race, the 
pivotal theme in Faulkner's novel of the Sutpen family. Clytie's role emphasizes the black 
presence in the social and private lives of the white south, and leads to the conclusion that, in 
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order to prevent social disintegration and self-destruction, people should honor kinship, even 
across racial lines. E.E.W. 


83-1329. Goodman, Charlotte. The Bundren Wagon: Narrative Strategy in Faulkner’s AS I LAY 
DYING, SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 234-42. The Bundren's ramshackle wagon not only transports the 
family physically but also serves symbolically to objectify Addie's death, Dari’s disintegration, y 
and Jewel's transformation; and after Anse's wedding, the wagon carries the family home. By 
following the wagon's progress, a reader actively participates in the lives of the Bundrens. Thus 
Faulkner's use of the wagon symbol is central to his narrative strategy in the novel. E.E.W. 


83-1330. Hiers, John T. Faulkner’s Lord-to-God Bird in THE BEAR, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 636-7. The 
Lord-to-God bird in Faulkner's The Bear is either a Pileated or a rare Ivorybill woodpecker. The 
“physically awesome” birds inhabit rich woodlands and are threatened by civilization. They, like 
Old Ben, Sam Fathers, and the Big Woods, symbolize the ‘‘doom of the old order.” ` D.H.C. 


\ 
83-1331. McSweeney, Kerry. Faulkner's ''Many Glancing Colors", CRevAS, 10, 3, 1979, 
355-61. (Rev.-art.) The Maker and the Myth, eds., E. Harrington and A.J. Abadie (Jackson: Univ. 
Pr. of Mississippi, 1978), exemplifies modern Faulknerian criticism (focusing on Faulkner's 
world and works), while A.F. Kinney in Faulkner's Narrative Poetics (Amberst: Univ. of 
Massachusetts Pr., 1978) offers illuminating, though flawed, traditional authoritative accounts of 
the meanings of Faulkner's works. The Maker looks at localism, universality, sexuality, civiliza- 
tion, the psychological (a new method), to interpret Faulkner’s works; whereas Kinney first 
imposes a canonical view and then, confusing his own attitude toward the author-reader relation- 
ship, overturns his sanctifying critic role. Kinney must heed whom he quotes; the editors uphold 
what The Maker demonstrates: there must be individual interpretations arising from readers’ 
needs, abilities, sympathies. C.M. 


83-1332. Müller, Christopher. On William Faulkner's Manner of Narration, KN, 25, 2, 1978, 
201-12. Seeking to broaden the use of traditional prose techniques, Faulkner invented a group of 
characters who relate their relative knowledge, used a many-layered and contrapuntal approach 
toward the world, and allowed the reader to observe and judge many aspects of man's actions 
objectively. He also developed more fully the stream of consciousness and mixed it with dramatic 
elements and commentaries of different characters. H.Z. 


83-1333. Polk, Noel. William Faulkner's HONG LI on Royal Street, LCUT, 13, 1980, 27-30. 
Faulkner wrote Hong Li, the final sketch in a bound, handwritten volume entitled Royal Street: 
New Orleans, for Estelle Oldham Franklin. J.B.B. 


83-1334. Scherer, Olga. Faulkner et Ie fratricide: pour une théorie des titres dans la littérature 
[Faulkner and Fratricide: Towards a Theory of Titles in Literature], EA, 30, 3, 1977, 329-36. 
While a literary title often indicates a built-in, specific reading, titles of polyphonic narratives 
such as Absalom, Absalom! seem less reliable. As a meeting-place of simultaneously uttered, 
overlapping connotations, the novel adds to its own equivocality the no less equivocal Old 
Testament narrative, mingling fratricide with incest and miscegenation. (In French). D.MJ. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


83-1335. Donaldson, Scott. F. Scott Fitzgerald, Princeton '17, PULC, 40, 2, 1978/79, 119-54. 
Fitzgerald, a Princetonian, is closely associated with the university, which serves as setting for 
his first novel and several short stories; and references to Princeton are pervasive in his corre- 
spondence and personal papers. Though he never ceased being attracted by Princeton, the feeling 
until recently was not mutual. The collection of Fitzgerald papers and memorabilia are now 
studied more assiduously than any other ms sources in the extensive collections of Princeton. 

ALD. 
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Robert Frost 


83-1336. Abel, Darrell. Robert Frost's ‘‘Flirting with the Entelechies’’, Renascence, 32, 1, 1979, 
33-44. Frost often suggested that he believed himself to be fulfilling some destiny intended by 
higher powers which required his strenuous cooperation and which eventuated only through his 
persistence. Though he did not hold a subjective theory of poetic creation, he implied a doctrine 
of afflatus. In his most creative moments, Frost suggested, the poet is ''carrying out some 
intention more felt than thought..." From the beginning of his career he knew that ‘‘it was a race 
between me the poet and that in me that would be flirting with the entelechies or the coming on of 
that in me." G.A.C. 


83-1337. Legris, Maurice. The Joyful Killer of THE WITCH OF COOS, SIH, 9, 1981, 30-2. The 
last two words of Frost's The Witch of Coos -- ‘‘Toffile Lajway’’ — constitute a final irony. 
"Toffile" is a corruption of Theophile (‘‘beloved of God”); ''Lajway" is a New England 
corruption of the common French-Canadian family name Lajoie (‘‘the joy’’). The crowning irony 
is that a man named ‘‘Joy’’ killed his wife's lover and then is haunted by the skeleton shuffling its 
way up the stairs from the grave in the cellar, and finally by the bones standing ‘‘perplexed 


[Behind the door and the headboard of the bed ....'' '"Theophile Lajoie’ spent the last part of his 
life with the ghost of his wife's lover either in his room above him or standing behind his bed, 
hardly a joyful existence. G.A.C. 


83-1338. Lord, John B., Sr. Of Frost, Cats, Poetry, and Distinctive Feature Analysis, Lang&S, 
11, 3, 1978, 173-80. Frost’s exercises in the revision of prosaic statements to make them poetic 
show the poet's concern with the effect of the poem on the ears of the hearers, and not with the 
reader’s feeling of his tongue moving about the interior of the mouth. The acoustic features 
clearly have a psychological validity for both poet and hearer. S.K.A. 


83-1339. Sears, John F. Robert Frost and the Imagists: The Background of Frost’s ‘‘Sentence 
Sounds", NEQ, 54, 4, 1981, 467-80. Frost's interest in his theory of ''Sentence Sounds’’ 
(nterpretation/meaning gained by inflection) was acute between 1913 and 1916, and occasional 
after 1920. He felt misrepresented by Amy Lowell in Tendencies of Modem American Poetry 
(1917), disliking her non-support of his use of New England speech patterns. His theories were 
refined in opposition to the Imagists, although his first major support came from Pound and 
Lowell. R.L.S. 


Ernest J. Gaines 


83-1340. Andrews, William L. “We Ain't Going Back There”: The Idea of Progress in THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS JANE PITTMAN, BALF, 11, 4, 1977, 146-9. In this work of 1971 
Gaines expresses considerable skepticism about individual fulfilment and social progress which 
is founded on tbe idea of escape from the South, but he goes farther to talk about the bases on 
which truly efficacious, non-escapist progress can take place in the most historically backward 


regions of the South. S.K.A. 
John Gardner 
See 83-1310. 
Dashiell Hammett 
See 83-1321 
John Hawkes 


83-1341. Bassoff, Bruce. Mythic Truth and Deception in SECOND SKIN, EA, 30, 3, 1977, 
337-42. The question of whether Skipper is victim or villain can be resolved by seeing ''violence 
as the secret heart of the sacred". Once the violence endemic in human relationships can be 
directed towards a scapegoat, who himself shares complicity, then ''bad immanence" can be 
converted into ''good transcendence’’, and a stable society can be founded. However, this can be 
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achieved only through universal self-deception which, for everyone except the scapegoat, 
remains unconscious. D.MJ. 


83-1342. Hornung, Alfred. Sex and Art in Hawkes' Triad: The Pornographic, the Erotic, and the 
Aesthetic Modes, Amst, 26, 2, 1981, 159-79. The relationship between sex and art is fundamental 
in the history of Western thinking and a ''pervasive theme in modem literature." James Joyce, 
D.H.Lawrence, Henry Miller and Vladimir Nabokov are representative of such modern writers 
who have treated sexuality. One has to differentiate three aspects of sexuality in literature, 
corresponding to ‘‘situational dispositions and attitudes toward art and life": the pornographic, 
the erotic, and the aesthetic modes. Each of Hawkes's novels in the triad treats one of these 
modes with special emphasis and ''evokes the other two dialectically": The Blood Oranges 
stresses the erotic mode, Death, Sleep & The Traveller the pornographic mode, and Travesty the 
aesthetic mode. J.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 


83-1343. Baskett, Sam S. ‘‘An Image to Dance Around”: Brett and Her Lovers in THE SUN 
ALSO RISES, CentR, 22, 1, 1978, 45-69. The respective visions of Lady Brett Ashley held by 
each of her lovers combine to reveal, in the words of John Peale Bishop, the ''moral history’ of 
Hemingway's time. Works such as Henry Adam's The Education of Henry Adams, F. Scott A 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby, and T.S. Eliot's The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock also measure 
the patterns of history through a vision of woman. R.F.S. 


83-1344. Gajdusek, Robert E. On The Definition of a Definitive Text: Hemingway, HemR, 1, 1, 
1981, 18-22. Rectifying all the ''incongruities, contradictions, seeming omissions and seeming 
errors” for the definitive edition of Hemingway's work ignores his artistry and interest in the 
printed texts. [This article was initiated by Scott Donaldson's The Case of the Vanishing 
American and Other Puzzlements in Hemingway's Fiction (HN, 6, 2, 1981, 16-19) and Michael S. 
Reynolds's Words Killed, Wounded, Missing in Action (HN, 6, 2, 1981, 2-9) from The Hemingway 
Manuscripts: Papers Given at the Houston MLA.] D.H.C. 


83-1345. Gebhardt, Richard C. Hemingway's Complex Values, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 2-10. Critics 
who use a ''values-as-response approach," an outgrowth of interest in the biographical Hemingway 
and his characters, emphasize either positive (e.g., Linda W. Wagner) or negative (e.g., Nemi 
D'Agostino) elements and overlook the simultaneous denial and affirmation of values in his work. 
Other critics (e.g., Roger Asselineau) show a move from pessimism toward optimism. Still others $ 
(e.g., Philip Young and James Colvert) approach Hemingway’s values by focusing on characters’ 
reactions to a challenging environment. Clinton S. Burhans, Jr., recognizes both affirmation and 
denial. The value center in The Sun Also Rises, for example, is not located in one character, but in 
qualities from all. In Hemingway’s fiction, most values offer some answers but few offer absolute 
ones. D.H.C. 


83-1346. Gelderman, Carol. Hemingway's Drinking Fixation, LGJ, 6, 1, 1979, 12-14. All of 
Hemingway's fiction reflects his obsessive preoccupation with drinking. Virile protagonists drink 
very heavily, while characters who do not drink are presented as eccentrics or nonentities. 
Alcoholic beverages precede, accompany, and follow almost every meal in every story. The 
prominence of alcohol in Hemingway's fiction reflects his own compulsion to drink. G.V.S. 


83-1347. Green, Gregory. A MATTER OF COLOR: Hemingway's Criticism of Race Prejudice, 
HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 27-32. To Hemingway, whiteness does not equal superiority in the prize ring. In 
A Matter of Color, Dan Morgan is Stanley Ketchel, a white man, and Joe Gans is Jack Johnson, a 9 
black man. Hemingway reverses history by having Gans win. His sense of racial injustice 
continues with the black fighter who resembles Tiger Flowers in The Sun Also Rises and Ketchel, 
fighter and Christ figure, in The Light of the World. D.H.C. 


83-1348. Hily-Mane, Geneviève. Autour des manuscrits de [About the MSS. of] THE SEA 
CHANGE, EA, 30, 2, 1977, 207-9. The argument that “looking” is the key-image in Hemingway's 
short story [V. Études Anglaises, vol. 21, no. 3 (1969), pp. 279-92] is reinforced by an examination 
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of two draft mss at the J.F. Kennedy Library, Boston, Mass. The narrator’s description of the two 
protagonists and his interpretation of their attitudes have been excised from the later versions, so 
that the reader is left to infer meaning from their brief remarks and their own glances at each other. 
(In French). D.M.J. 


483-1349, Jackson, Paul R. Hemingway’s OUT OF SEASON, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 11-17. The 
shifting points of view displace the emotional center of Out of Season. Hemingway's approval of 
the first and last paragraphs, which are limited to Peduzzi, supports his statement in a A Moveable 
Feast that the story is about Peduzzi. However, the point of view often shifts between Peduzzi 
and the young man, and the focus narrows to the couple in one scene. D.H.C. 


83-1350. McLain, Richard L. Semantics and Style—with the Example of Quintessential Hemingway, 
Lang&S, 12, 2, 1979, 63-78. Logical and semantic patterns are recoverable from syntactic forms. 
The semantic patterns are fundamental to our perception of style and meaning in Hemingway's 
Big Two-Hearted River. More directly, one can say tbat style is meaning. S.K.A. 


83-1351. Palmieri, Anthony F. The Hemingway-Anderson Feud: A Letter from Boni, HemR, 1, 1, 
. 1981, 56-8. A letter from Albert Boni [probably dated in 1965] shows that he was still distressed 
{ over Hemingway's treatment of Sherwood Anderson. D.H.C. 


83-1352. Seydow, John J. Francis Macomber’s Spurious Masculinity, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 33-41. 
The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber is not the story of his initiation into manhood because 
he hunts for the wrong reasons: fear of being considered a coward, hatred of Wilson, and, after 
wounding the buffalo, overconfidence and ‘raw courage.’ His failures are as much Wilson's . 
because Wilson fails to guide him. D.H.C. 


83-1353. Stanton, Edward F. The Correspondent and the Doctor: A Spanish Friendship, HemR, 
1, 1, 1981, 53-5. Letters and book inscriptions show Hemingway shared a long friendship with Dr. 
Juan Madinaveitia, of Madrid, Spain, from about 1937, when they probably met, until Hemingway's 


death. D.H.C. 
83-1354. Tavernier-Courbin, Jacqueline. The Paris Notebooks, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 23-6. [This 
article is an ‘‘exhaustive description" of Hemingway's 28 Paris notebooks.] D.H.C. 


p 83-1355. White, William. Current Bibliography, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 64-8. [This regular feature of 
The Hemingway Review lists some material published in 1976-1981. One item is dated 1972.] 
D.H.C. 


83-1356. White, William. For the Collector, HemR, 1, 1, 1981, 63. [This bibliography lists German 
editions of Hemingway's works as an update to Audre Hanneman's Emest Hemingway: A 
Comprehensive Bibliography and its Supplement. ] D.H.C. 
See also 83-1257, 1321. 


Langston Hughes 
83-1357. Barksdale, Richard K. Comic Relief in Langston Hughes’ Poetry, BALF, 15, 3, 1981, 
108-11. Hughes reaches his peak as a comic poet in his 1961 work Ask Your Mama. The tone is 
different from that of Madam To You and the earlier attempts at comic irony in Shakespeare in 
Harlem. S.K.A. 


83-1358. Fowler, Carolyn. The Shared Vision of Langston Hughes and Jacques Roumain, BALF, 
15, 3, 1981, 84-8. Despite their very different backgrounds, Hughes and Roumain shared more 
than the same generation. Both men, one speaking English, the other French, were part of the 
African Diaspora. Both sought, across national and racial lines, to raise the level of sensibility and 
morality in their world. Yet each remained firmly rooted in his own culture, and the best creative 
work of cach grew out of the rich matrix of that culture. S.K.A. 
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83-1359. Jackson, Richard. The Shared Vision of Langston Hughes and Black Hispanic Writers, 
BALF, 15, 3, 1981, 89-92. A positive blackness, the recognition of the universality of the black 
experience, a commitment to radical change for the black masses, and a desire for liberty, justice, 
and freedom for all people bind Langston Hughes to Black Hispanic writers. S.K.A. 


83-1360. Martin, Dellita L. The ‘‘Madam Poems’’ as Dramatic Monologue, BALF, 15, 3, 1981 
97-9. Hughes is one of the very few male writers to achieve complex female characterizations. 
The character, Madam, encompasses the heroic, comic, and tragic dimensions immortalized by 
his dramatic presentation of archetypal woman. S.K.A. 


83-1361. Nifong, David Michael. Narrative Technique and Theory in THE WAYS OF WHITE 
FOLKS, BALF, 15, 3, 1981, 93-6. The stories included in Hughes's The Ways of White Folks use 
a variety of narrative perspectives: the first-person narrative; the ommiscient narrator, the 
third-person narrative; and dramatic monologue with an effaced narrator. S.K.A. 


83-1362. O'Daniel, Therman B. Langston Hughes: An Updated Selected Bibliography, BALF, 

15, 3, 1981, 104-7. [Hughes's bibliography found in Langston Hughes, Black Genius: A Critical 

Evaluation (1977) is updated. A few items omitted from the previous bibliography are included.] 
S.K.A4- 


83-1363. Ricks, Sybil Ray. A Textual Comparison of Langston Hughes' MULATTO, FATHER 
AND SON, and THE BARRIER, BALF, 15, 3, 1981, 101-3. In the drama Mulatto, the short story 
Father and Son, and the libretto The Barrier, Hughes has provided exceedingly close variations 
of the same plot — the mulatto theme and the problem of miscegenation. In the transposition of the 
plot, certain elements are weakened, but others are strengthened. Whatever changes appear in 
the plot, the mulatto remains a tragic figure, confused and unsure how to behave. He longs for a 
home and a father. S.K.A. 


Frank Kermode 


83-1364. Arac, Jonathan. History and Mystery: The Criticism of Frank Kermode, Salmagundi, 
55, 1982, 135-55. Kermode's scholarship, an alternative to both Marxist and deconstructionist 
criticism, represents an intelligent, complex ‘‘normal’’ criticism. A review of several major 
works shows Kermode's changing view of the relationship of history to the plot of a literary work, 
and mystery, ''the occult tradition of symbolism.’ Today Kermode embraces mystery and thed- 
abstract potential of a text. L.D.B. 


Maxine Hong Kingston 


83-1365. Holaday, Woon-Ping Chin. From Ezra Pound to Maxine Hong Kingston: Expressions of 
Chinese Thought, Melus, 5, 2, 1978, 15-24. In the works of both Pound and Kingston, Eastern and 
Western ideas meet, interact, and are transformed into new creative expressions. Whereas 
Pound's interest is ideological, relatively detached, and derived from literary sources, Kingston's 
is pragmatic, personal, and drawn from direct ethnic experience. S.K.A. 


Jerzy Kosinski 


83-1366. McGinnis, Wayne D. Transcendence and Primitive Sympathy in Kosinski’s THE 
PAINTED BIRD, SIH, 8, 1, 1980, 22-7. The thematic meaning of The Painted Bird is the source of i 
its compelling power. When analyzed, the ''secret" power of the novel lies in sympathy -- in they 
magic and primitive sense of the term. Akin to the sympathetic magic is the belief that like 
produces like, that the writer influences the reader to participate in the events of fiction. Kosinski 
calls for this participation by the reader at the preconscious level, his fiction evoking a radical 
sympathy — in both the primitive and everyday sense -- with the events described in his writing. 
The events staged in The Painted Bird call forth a deep level of sympathy suggestive of Jung's 
"'transcendental function of the psyche.” G.A.C. 
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Richard Lewis 


83-1367. Marcus, Leonard S. Poetry and Childhood: An Interview with Richard Lewis, L&U, 4, 
2, 1980/81, 105-31. [Lewis discusses his theories of poetry -- especially as it relates to children 
~people who influenced him, children as poets.] J.B.B. 
y Vachel Lindsay 
83-1368. Taylor, Marjorie A. Vachel Lindsay and the Ghost of Abraham Lincoln, CentR, 22, 1, 
1978, 110-17. Both in its spirit and its style, Lindsay's work reveals the influence of Abraham 
Lincoln. A Citizen of Springfield, Illinois, Lindsay had close connections to the Lincoln legend. 
His poem Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight bears structural similarities to the Gettysburg 
Address. R.F.S. 


Norman Mailer 


83-1369. Michaels, I. Lloyd. Shaggy Dog Storytelling in Mailer’s THE MAN WHO STUDIED 
YOGA, SIH, 8, 2, 1981, 34-9. The Man Who Studied Yoga exposes the frustrations inherent in 
both the artistic experience and life itself. The story is best understood not as an initial testing of 
poe’ “‘metaphysics of growth’’ but as an exorcism of self-doubt. In writing the work, Mailer 
unconsciously discovered ''the calculated formlessness of the shaggy dog story in which the 
digression assumes an independent significance, the cliché and jargon of a dead language become 
metaphorical.” G.A.C. 


Paule Marshall 


83-1370. Talbert, L. Lee. The Poetics of Prophecy in SOUL CLAP HANDS AND SING, Melus, 
5, 1, 1978, 49-56. In Soul Clap Hands and Sing (1961), Paule Marshall contends that sustenance for 
the future can and must come from acknowledgment of the past. She relies greatly on allusions to 
Western literary traditions to evoke a sense of the past and make a prophetic vision of a New 
World consciousness. S.K.A. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


83-1371. Klemans, Patricia A. ‘‘Being Born a Woman’’: A New Look at Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
CLQ, 15, 1, 1979, 7-18. Millay's poetry has contemporary appeal because she presents the 
[liberated woman's view. Fatal Interview has not been appreciated as an innovative presentation 
of love from a feminine viewpoint. Although Millay uses traditional forms, she reverses the 
traditional masculine-feminine stance and provides a unique characterization of a woman who is 
in contro] as well as powerless. By mingling woman's experience with classical myth, traditional 
love literature, and nature, Millay presents love as a universal timeless experience. L.M.S. 


Arthur Miller 


83-1372. Bonnet, Jean-Marie. Nom et Renom dans [Name and Reputation in] THE CRUCIBLE, 
EA, 30, 2, 1977, 179-83. Since the historical John Proctor was quite different from Miller's 
character, the dramatist must have had a reason for choosing to use the name. ''Proctor" is an 
abbreviation of ‘‘procurator’’, which signifies both ''intercessor" and ''prosecutor", and John 
Proctor both tries to hold all the elements in the village together and also accuses those who are 
conducting the witch-hunt. (In French). D.MJ. 


(83-1373. Chaikin, Milton. The Ending of Arthur Miller's THE PRICE, SIH, 8, 2, 1981, 40-4. 
“When Miller wrote The Price, he had become aware of human complexities and uncertain about 
solutions. As a consequence, the audience is saddened at the end of the play over unhealable 
wounds and losses beyond recall. The last moments on stage, nevertheless, are euphoric, as 
much so as can be expected under the circumstances. There is a sense of vindication, a feeling 
that the past has been cast off. The very last moment affirms the power of life over doubt, guilt, 
fear, despair, and age. G.A.C. 
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83-1374. McGill, William, Jr. The Crucible of History: Arthur Miller's John Proctor, NEQ, 54, 2, 
1981, 258-64. Some critics attack Arthur Miller's use of ages and other historical data in The 
Crucible. Both John Proctor and Abigail Williams are presented as older than they were. Proctor, 
` presented as a simple farmer, was actually a man of wealth and influence. Miller claimed only that 
the ‘‘essential nature” of his characters was correct. R.L.S. 
83-1375. Press, David P. Arthur Miller's THE MISFITS: The Western Gunned Down, SIH, 8, if 
1980, 41-4. In The Misfits, Miller explores the liberating potential of the cowboy code. The film 
traces the futile attempts of characters, especially Gay, to escape a devastating economy. By 
subscribing to the obsolete myth of the conventional Western, Gay believed that he was free from 
complicity, that he had transcended banality and commercialism. By the end of the filmscript, 
however, Gay has lost his surrogate family, is divorced from the past, has relinquished his code 
and is alienated from society. Through the experiences of Gay, Miller utlimately affirms the 
Western as ‘‘a debilitated, exhausted myth which misshapes experience, cripples consciousness, 
and masks meaning in layer upon layer of self deception.” G.A.C. 


Ruth Moore 


83-1376. Mortland, Donald F. Ruth Moore: Main Coast Writer, CLQ, 15, 1, 1979, 48-57. Moore 
should be at the top of living Maine writers because she preserves a way of life and a way off 
speaking, doing so with a robust humor that prevents sentimentality. L.M.S. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


83-1377. Hof, Renate. Das Spiel des Unreliable Narrator in Nabokovs LOLITA [The Unreliable 
Narrator's Game in Nabokov’s LOLITA], Amst, 25, 4, 1980, 418-31. Nabokov's narrator has 
repeatedly been called unreliable, but critics have not been able to explain his unreliability 
because they lacked a fixed frame of reference, which should be taken from outside the fictional 
world. Humbert's unreliability is not.due to changes in his character but is the result of several 
games which he, adopting various roles, plays to manipulate the reader. He is both subject and 
object of his own fiction; thus his unreliability is a form of self-deception. (In German). J.W. 


83-1378. Matheson, Nina W. Vladimir Nabokov—The Pursuit and the Prize, LCUT, 17, 1981, 
76-83. [A description of Matheson's Nabokov collection, located at Univ. of Texas at Austin.] 
J.B.B. 


83-1379. Shilstone, Frederick W. The Courtly Misogynist: Humbert Humbert in LOLITA, SIH, f. 
8, 1, 1980, 5-10. Nabokov's evocation of the courtly myth is blatant and consistent. Lolita is in 
many vital senses the ideal lady of courtly love and its descendants through the ages. In the novel, 
Humbert Humbert's notions of love are not the least bit vague; he idolizes bis nymphet in terms 
drawn directly from the courtly tradition's chief manifesto, Andreas's De arte honeste amandi. 
Humbert's vision is precious to him and to the reader for the same reasons we prize the entire 
courtly tradition in literature: ''Ideal ladies are beyond this world and are tragic only when 
confused with those we find in the more mundane ... lives we lead outside the pages of a book, 
after the final notes of a troubadour’s song.” . G.A.C. 


Ogden Nash 


83-1380. Crandell, George W. ''A Good Bad Poet”: The Ogden Nash Collection, LCUT, 16, 
1981, 62-77. [A description of items in the Nash Collection at the Univ. of Texas at Austin, 


including quotes from correspondence and poems. (Illustrated).] J.B.B. 
Anais Nin ? 

83-1381. Bames, Daniel R. Nin and Traditional Erotica, Seahorse, 1, 1, 1982, 1-5. Nin drew upon 

long-standing erotic literary tradition, both oral and written, for her stories. J.B.B. 


83-1382. Centing, Richard R. Writings about Anaïs Nin: A First Supplement to Rose Marie 
Cutting’s ANAÏS NIN: A REFERENCE GUIDE, USP, 11, 2, 1980, 1-12. [This annotated 
bibliography makes additions and corrections to Cutting’s bibliography.] J.B.B. 
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83-1383. Centing, Richard R. Writings about Anais Nin: A Seventh Supplement to Rose Marie 
Cutting's ANAIS NIN: A REFERENCE GUIDE, Seahorse, 1, 1, 1982, 12-16. [This annotated 
bibliography makes additions and corrections to Cutting’s bibliography.] J.B.B. 


83-1384. Spencer, Sharon. Delivering the Woman Artist from the Silence of the Womb: Otto . 
.Rank's Influence on Anais Nin, PsyR, 69, 1, 1982, 111-30. When her Cuban pianist father 
abandoned his family, Nin was eleven. She began a diary of which eight of eleven volumes have 
been published, the first in 1966, bringing her worldwide recognition. A nine-month analysis with 
Otto Rank enabled her to bring the writer within herself to birth in August 1934. He encouraged 
her to develop her matriarchal strengths, rather than to long for reunion with her father. The 
therapy enabled her to develop a feminist esthetic and stimulated ten books of fiction, two of 
ctiticism, two of essays, and two of erotic tales. Her notion of feminist writing was one of tone: the 
intuition of connections, the revelation of inherent patterns, the refusal to impose conceptual 
structures. R.R. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


83-1385. Barza, Steven. Joyce Carol Oates: Naturalism and the Aberrant Response, SAmF, 7, 2, 
1979, 141-51. Oates is true to the central spirit of Naturalism in reporting objectively the climate of 
human consciousness. But her protagonists, deviating significantly from the classic norms, 
‘reveal five aberrant patterns in response to the pressures of environment: (1) no emotional 
response in spite of a strong stimulus, (2) deliberately suppressed response, (3) deferred response, 
(4) strong and immediate but unwarranted response, and (5) strong response to a negligible or 
absent stimulus. E.E.W. 
Flannery O'Connor 
83-1386. McDermott, John V. Voices and Vision in Tarwater’s Odyssey, Renascence, 32, 4, 
1980, 214-20. At the conclusion of The Violent Bear It Away, a convergence of Francis Marion 
Tarwater's will into a circular cohesion with God's is gained after many fractious altercations 
with internal and external voices. Both rational and sensual, these voices are represented 
internally by Tarwater's ''stranger'" and ''friend' and externally by the characters Rayber, 
Meeks, and an ''old-looking young man." The voices of Bishop and the ''filled quiet are 
symbolical of the Holy Spirit. Tarwater's final adherence to these voices signals the loss of his 
selfishness and the synthesizing of his will with the will of God. G.A.C. 


83-1387. Oreovicz, Cheryl Z. Seduced by Language: The Case of Joy-Hulga Hopewell, SAmF, 7, 
b, 1979, 221-8. O'Connor's Good Country People fuses theme and technique to address literary 
and philosophical questions of epistemology. The short story, particularly in the character of 
Joy-Hulga, demonstrates that people use language and are used by it, and shows how word and 
Word can foster or thwart human knowledge and action. E.E.W. 


83-1388. Wasserman, Renata R. Mautner. Backwards to Nineveh, Renascence, 32, 1, 1979, 
21-32. O'Connor herself opened up the question of a possible disturbance in the relation between 
abstract truth and dogma on one side and reality ou the other. In her fiction she chose to explore 
the disturbance. The problem for critics is not whether she or her work is heretical, but where ber 
explorations take her. If critics give up reading her fiction for a coherence based on resolution of 
conflict and contradiction, they might find in some of her tales another coherence in a pattem of 
consistent metaphysical, theological, psychological and semantic disjunctions. Attention to her 
language, accordingly, is necessary because it holds clues to the disjunctive character of her 
; fiction, as well as to the disjunctive implications of her criticism. G.A.C. 


&Seealso 83-1098. 

Charles Olson 
83-1389. Christensen, Paul. “Edward, My Edward'': Charles Olson's Letters to Edward Dahlberg, 
LCUT, 14, 1980, 47-65. The ''letters ... to ... Dahlberg ... reveal an aggressive, creative, 
quick-witted Olson," including the extremely difficult time when Dahlberg and Olson shattered 
their friendship. (Illustration). J.B.B. 
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83-1390. Golding, Alan. Charles Olson's Metrical Thicket: Toward a Theory of Free-Verse 
Prosody, Lang&S, 14, 1, 1981, 64-78. An analysis of Olson's In Cold Hell, In Thicket (1967) 
reveals that tools are available for the study of free-verse prosody: the formulation of a line and 
rhythm typology; examination of the structural occurrence of these rhythms; the use of lineation 
and intonation breaks as a device of foregrounding. S.K.A. 
83-1391. Spanos, William V. The De-struction of Form in Postmodern American Poetry: nt 
Examples of Charles Olson and Robert Creeley, Amst, 25, 4, 1980, 375-404. The radical changes 
in the American poetic imagination since the 1960’s parallel the revolution in philosophical 
thinking brought about by the emergence of Heidegger's phenomenology. As a poetry of disclo- 
sure and on the basis of a hermeneutics of ‘‘de-struction’’ it aims ''to dismantle received 
knowledge as structure,’’ dis-closing what the whole of Western literary tradition, including the 
Modernists, concealed by structuring experience and spatializing time. J.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 


83-1392. Feldman, Robert. The Longing for Death in O'Neill's STRANGE INTERLUDE and 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, L&P, 31, 1, 1981, 39-48. O’Neill’s Strange Interlude and 
Mouming Becomes Electra (Three Plays of Eugene O'Neill, N.Y.: Vintage, 1959) contain à 
deathwish theme comparable to Freud's concept of the death instinct described in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle (The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud, trans. James Strachey, Vol. XVIII. London: Hogarth Pr. 1955; rpt. 1975) which O'Neill 
had read. Nina Leeds and Charles Marsden in Strange Interlude seek a psychological death while 
members of the Mannon clan in Mouming Becomes Electra seek literal death: Ezra im tbe 
Mexican War; Orin and Christine by suicide; and Lavinia through self-imposed isolation. To 
Freud the death wish is inherent; to O'Neill it is a conscious choice by which to escape life's trials. 

R.G.B. 


83-1393. Wiles, Timothy. J. Tammanyite, Progressive, and Anarchist: Political Communities in 
THE ICEMAN COMETH, Clio, 9, 2, 1980, 1979-96. O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh realizes his 
ambition to dramatize a large social theme. He represents the three dominant political communi- 
ties of 1912: Tammany Hall rule of men in the despairing saloon regulars, Progressive reform in 
Hickey, and IWW radicalism in Hugo, Larry, and Parritt. The play looks backward and forward 
in treating crisis in the sense of community. M.S.W. 


Walker Percy 


83-1394. Lawson, Lewis A. The Gnostic Vision in LANCELOT, Renascence, 32, 1, 1979, 52-64. 
Cleanth Brooks perceived a basic resemblance between Percy and Eric Voegelin. Their key 
shared idea, according to Brooks, is that tbe Gnostic vision has escaped its traditional religious 
context to invade the modern political world of secular philosophies. Both Percy and Voegelin 
see modem man impoverished by his distorted and disordered view of reality. In an interview, 
Percy mentioned Voegelin. His character Will Barrett, protagonist of The Last Gentleman, is 
disoriented in time in accord with a theory of Voegelin about two senses of time. A reading of 
Voegelin's The New Science of Politics enhances response to Percy's Lancelot. G.A.C. , 


> 
Harry Mark Petrakis 
83-1395. Karanikas, Alexander. Harry Mark Petrakis: A Study in Greek Ethnicity, Melus, 5, 1, 
1978, 14-30. For Petrakis, the Greek experience serves as a major source of formal structure, plot, 
thematic unity, and character development. Unlike the convential ethnic novelist, he does not, 
however, picture these characters as stripped of their illusions about America nor as consciously 
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suffering from their alienation from the larger community. Yet much of the dramatic tension tums 
upon the Greekness of the characters and on the heritage which controls their conduct. S.K.A. 


Sylvia Plath 


83-1396. Nguyen, Thanh-Binh. A Stylistic Analysis of Sylvia Plath's Semantics, Lang&S, 11, 2, 
Yors, 69-81. A series of positive definitions of purity in the second half of Plath's Fever 103, 
complementing the negative definitions of the first half, is also based on the idea of expansion of 
latent concepts; only instead of presenting a succession of feature-transfer/feature-expansion 
groups as the first part does, it is composed of a series of feature-transfers to a single lexical item, 
me/I, followed by an expansion of the combination of the transferred features. S.K.A. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


83-1397. Holota, Maciej, ZRÓDLO Katarzyny Anny Porter przyktadem ‘‘Noweli postaci” 
[Katherine Anne Porter's THE SOURCE as an Example of ‘‘Novels of Character’’], KN, 26, 4, 
1979, 489-97. An example of a static story about character, Porter’s The Source (1941) is justified 
by the fact that the protagonist is unified with the underlying thesis. The stability of the 
grandmother, culminating in her tacit approval of the hierarchical order in the community, subtly 
Geveals the racial problem that is brought out, since, paradoxically, an apparent lack of tension 
exists between her and the Blacks. (In Polish). H.Z. 


83-1398. Walsh, Thomas F. The Dream Self in PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER, WascanaR, 14, 2, 
1979, 61-77. Miranda's five dreams in Porter's Pale Horse, Pale Rider (1939) trace the struggles of 
the ‘‘ontologically insecure person," called by R.D. Laing the ''divided self.” Fearing both life 
and death, Miranda escapes in sleep where she confronts her fears, first attempting to blot out 
experience, then to pacify it. Returning from death to life, she asserts herself by living in the world 
without being part of it. D.W.A. 


Ezra Pound 


83-1399. Frank, Mortimer H. Ezra Pound's Musical Excursions, UWR, 15, 1-2, 1979/80, 5-12. 
While Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony (1924) and Le Testament (1920-21) reveal Pound's 
musical naiveté, they also constitute Pound's comments on himself. Antheil pleads that compos- 
lers be sensitive to language in setting music, and points to opposition in Pound's poetry between 
the mechanistic and the melodic. Frangois Villon in Le Testament is, like Hugh Selwyn Mauberly, 
an ‘‘intellectual outcast’’ struggling against a powerful majority. Pound’s ‘‘simplism’’ in discussing 
the relationship between poetry and music places him in the tradition of Poe and Lanier. 

D.W.A. 


83-1400. King, Michael J. An ABC of E.P.’s Library, LCUT, 17, 1981, 31-45. Many of Pound’s 
books include marginal comments by him or other family members. Pound developed his own 
system of annotation. (Illustrations and examples of his annotations). J.B.B. 
83-1401. Quinn, Sister Bernetta. Light from the East: The CANTOS and Chinese Art, Greyfriar, 
18, 1977, 49-63. Pound based the structural principles of the Cantos on elements of Oriental art: (1) 
building paradoxes in mountain and water images, (2) utilizing meanings traditional in Eastem 
art, (3) refraining from interpretation, (4) making calligraphy part of his art, and (5) employing 
‘techniques of scroll art in his humor, episodic movement, and use of empty space. He introduced 
Eastern aesthetics to Western poetry. M.S.W. 
See also 83-1365. 
Thomas Pynchon 

Sec 83-1311. 








Laura Riding 


83-1402. Norris, Christopher. Laura Riding’s THE TELLING: Language, Poetry, and Neutral 
Style, Lang&S, 11, 3, 1978, 137-45. If The Telling is judged as it demands, by standards of intrinsic 
self-authenticating truth, its object is beyond achievement on these terms. Its writing is still a 
species of poetics trained inward upon its own rhetoric. S.K.AY 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


83-1403. Spear, Jeffrey L. Robinson, Hardy, and a Literary Source of EROS TURANNOS, 
CLQ, 15, 1, 1979, 58-64. Hardy the poet is more important to Robinson than is generally 
supposed, as can be seen in Eros Turannos. It has thematic similarity to Wives in the Sere and 
seems to have freed Robinson’s imagination and allowed him to create a poem opposite to its 
tradition. L.M.S. 


Theodore Roethke 


83-1404. Schap, Keith. A Syntactic Figure in Two Poems by Theodore Roethke, Lang&S, 11, 4, 
1978, 238-46. Roethke’s syntactic choices in The Meadow Mouse and Elegy for Jane reflect a 
significant aspect of his poetic vision. S.K.A. > 


Rudolph Ruzicka 


83-1405. Hofer, Philip. Rudolph Ruzicka, Artist and Craftsman, NLB, 6, 9, 1978, 328-38. From an 
unpaid apprentice in a Chicago wood-engraving shop, Ruzicka became one of the greatest and 
most versatile graphic designers. His important illustrations and book designs include Walden 
(The Lakeside Pr., 1930) and Three Monographs in Color. The Fairfield type fonts, Harvard 
diplomas of 1960-62, and low-relief profile of Robert Frost stand out among his mature work. 
(illus.) LY.L. 


Wallace Stevens 
See 83-749 
William Styron 


83-1406. Stine, Mary S. THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER: Styron's ‘‘Meditation on 
History" as Rhetorical Act, QJS, 64, 3, 1978, 246-66. Confessions dramatizes the causes and # 
consequences of racial tension. It shows that liberal humanists who oppose oppression often 
capitulate to economic exigencies. It argues that violence is a self-defeating strategy for social 
reform. R.A.E. 


83-1407. Ujházy, Maria. After Alienation-Redemption: The Confessions of William Styron, 
ZAA, 28, 1, 1980, 54-64. Struggling to make sense of the affluent waste-land of American life 
today, especially industrial changes that have devastated his own State of Virginia, Styron has 
turned to the secularized Christianity of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Whereas in Set This House on Fire 
(1951) he condoned the hero’s action in murdering his oppressor, in The Confessions of Nat 
Turner (1967) he presents the slave revolt that Turner actually led in 1830 as having been 
counter-productive, and Turner accepts execution in a spirit of loving reconciliation. But this is 
historically false, in that the revolt probably accelerated abolition and the historical Turner 
remained defiant to the end. Styron seems to have abandoned his belief that ''resorting to 
rebellion is justified by social corruption.” DMJ. ) 
Allen Tate 
83-1408. Murphy, Christina J. ‘Tired Sisyphus’: A Study of Allen Tate's Poetry, LangQ, 18, 1/2, 
1979, 20-2. The central issue for Tate's poetry, ‘‘the redefinition of the self in relation to modern 


poetry," is found in Tate's indebtedness to Poe, Pope, Dante, and Whitman. An analysis of 
several key poems traces Tate's psychological, philosophical, and structural connections to these 
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authors. Tate's poetry differs from that of these predecessors because of the distinctly 20th-century 
dilemmas Tate raises. L.D.B. 


John Updike 


83-1409. Hogan, Robert E. Catharism and John Updike's RABBIT, RUN, Renascence, 32, 4, 
42980, 229-39. Rabbit Angstrom is outside the Christian tradition. His behavior and attitudes are 
similar in important respects to those of the Perfect, the priests of the Cathars, a heretical sect of 
the 12th century. Similarities between Rabbit and the Perfect are a consequence of the influence 
that Denis de Rougemont’s Love in the Westem World had upon Updike. Rabbit’s most 
dominant trait, his obsessive perfectionism, is an essential aspect of his spiritual character when 
seen in terms of Catharist dogma and practice. G.A.C. 


Margaret Walker 


83-1410. Klotman, Phyllis Rauch. “Oh Freedom''-Women and History in Margaret Walker's 
JUBILEE, BALF, 11, 4, 1977, 139-45. Jubilee (1966) sets down Walker's recollections of the 
family history told her by her maternal grandmother, Elvira Ware Dozier — daughter of Vyry of 
the novel. The influence in it of the slave narrative is obvious from the thematic material and the 
Structure of the novel. S.K.A. 


t Irving Wallace 
See 83-1092 
Eudora Welty 


83-1411. Du Priest, Travis. WHY I LIVE AT THE P.O.: Eudora Welty’s Epic Question, C&L, 
31, 4, 1982, 45-54. Extremely funny, this story is also intensely serious, commenting on ''the 
human condition in the modem world." What appears to be only a family quarrel is actually 
global warfare in microcosm, as shown by the setting (July 4) and the language (militaristic). 
Parallels exist in the Iliad. J.S.P. 


Nathaniel West 


83-1412. Keyes, John. Personality in the Land of Wish: Popular Motifs in Nathaniel West's THE 
DAY OF THE LOCUST, UWR, 15, 1-2, 1979/80, 38-50. In dwelling on ''the limitations of wish," 
West creates a fairytale landscape by using specific motifs: the blonde heroine, the moralizing 
Rhero, the fairy godmother, the helpful dwarf, the servant giant, the cowboy ‘‘earl,’’ the beast, and 
sinister parental figures. The contrast between the fairytale landscape, where wishes are fulfilled, 
and the cinematic, where they are frustrated, establishes a reciprocal dialogue arguing for a 
‘‘more organic and natural’ society. D.W.A. 


83-1413. Tropp, Martin. Nathaniel West and the Persistence of Hope, Renascence, 31, 4, 1979, 
205-14. In Miss Lonelyhearts, The Day of the Locust, and A Cool Million, there exist half-hidden 
indications of the potential for an answer to the endless search of West's characters for a way out 
of their nightmare labyrinth. Their individual searches reflect different aspects of human nature, 
as can be demonstrated through an analysis of their roles in respective novels. West hints that 
there is a seemingly endless fund of belief and love in the world which, merely by existing, helps 
purify the wasteland of his novels. G.A.C. 


Edith Wharton 


83-1414. Ammons, Elizabeth. Edith Wharton’s ETHAN FROME and the Question of Meaning, 
SAmF, 7, 2, 1979, 127-40. Although the purpose, theme, and meaning of Wharton's Ethan Frome 
have perplexed critics, the work expresses a coherent moral when seen as an archetypal fairy 
tale, social criticism, and fictive psychohistory. E.E.W. 


83-1415. Ammons, Elizabeth. Fairy-Tale Love and THE REEF, AL, 47, 4, 1976, 615-28. The 
Reef criticizes ‘‘deluded female fantasies about love and marriage’’ through the fairy-tale motif. 
In the ms, the deserted house is ‘Sleeping Beauty's lodge,’ Givré is ‘Blmcourt’ (blind courtship), 
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and Darrow is ‘Caringdon’ (done caring or Charming Don). Anna (Sleeping Beauty) awakens 
from her ‘lethean existence’ at the gothic Givré only to be enslaved by passion. Sophy (Cinderella) 
seeks economic independence through marriage but finds that will not bring her happiness. Prince 
Charming grants ‘‘masculine dominance,’’ not ‘‘female liberation.” D.H.C. 
83-1416. Subramanyam, Ka Naa. The Novels of Thomton Wilder, IndL, 22, 4, 1979, 167-81. 
Wilder enjoys considerable fame as a playwright, but his accomplishments as a novelist are often 
ignored. Few non-Indian writers so successfully integrate Indian ideas into their novels. In 
Heaven’s My Destination (1935), Wilder stresses Gandhi’s ahimsa, while in Theophilus North 
(1973) he draws from the Hindu epic Ramayana (c. 2nd century B.C.). D.W.A. 


William Carlos Williams 


83-1417. Fitch, Noel Riley. Voyage to Ithaca: William Carlos Williams in Paris, PULC, 40, 3, 
1978/79, 193-214. Paris attracted many American writers in the 20’s. Williams was there in 1924, 
and the effect of this sojourn and subsequent ones was thereafter noticeable in his works. But it 
was an ambivalent attraction, a love-hate affair, that found him eager to espouse American issues 
and to write about his homeland. A.LD. 


Thomas Wolfe f 


83-1418. Cotten, Jerry W. Reminiscences of Thomas Wolfe: The KOAC Interviews, TWR, 6, 2, 
1982, 39-47. [Transcribes a radio program of 1968 in which Ray Conway and Edward Miller, 
James and Theresa Stevens reminisce about meeting Wolfe in 1938 when he came West. Conway 
and Miler were his companions on the 5,000-mile, two-week tour of the National Parks that 
preceded his final illness; the Stevenses were newly made friends of his in Seattle who procured 
medical attention for him when he became il].] J.S.P. 


83-1419. Field, Leslie A. A ‘‘True.Text’’ Experience: Thomas Wolfe and Posthumous Publica- 
tion, TWR, 6, 2, 1982, 27-34. Finding and then editing the ms that Wolfe prepared for his talk at 
Purdue Univ. in 1938 (in actuality, he spoke without a ms) were tasks of considerable magnitude. 
Part of the work involved deciding what sections Wolfe meant to keep for the talk and what parts 
were meant for inclusion in the novel he was then writing. The edited ms was finally published [in 
1964] under the title Thomas Wolfe's Purdue Speech: ‘‘Writing and Living. '' J.S.P. 
83-1420. Kennedy, Richard S. Woife's LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL in the Literary Market" 
place, TWR, 6, 2, 1982, 23-6. Sales figures for this novel demonstrate its popularity since its 
publication in 1929 despite some slumps. ''In 1979, 14,920 copies were sold...; in 1980 (the last 
year for which figures are available) 13,716...." In the last two years, it seems to have sold over 
20,000 copies, ‘‘a considerable performance.” J.S.P. 


83-1421. Magi, Aldo P. Walser on Wolfe: A Chronological Checklist, TWR, 6, 2, 1982, 4-8. Lists, 
in chronological order, the editings and writings of Richard Walser by or about Wolfe, 1941-1982 
inclusive. ] I.S.P. 


83-1422. Magi, Aldo P., and John S. Phillipson (comps.). The Wolfe Pack: Bibliography, TWR, 6, 
2, 1982, 56-61. [A continuing abstract-bibliography of primary and secondary Wolfe material.] 
J.S.P. 


83-1423. Phillipson, John S. Thomas Woife's CHICKAMAUGA: The Fact and the Fiction, 
TWR, 6, 2, 1982, 9-22. In writing this, except for the presence of one character, Wolfe kept to 
facts in the battle narrative, as told him by a relative who had fought in this Civil War battle. 
Elsewhere in the story, however, Wolfe improvised, creating, for suspense and love-interest, a 
character who dies in the battle, and altering historical fact. The story's theme is the strangeness 
of life, and the story itself reveals Wolfe's skill in building upon his relative's narrative to produce 
a story both artistically more complex and more salable. I.S.P. 


k 
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83-1424. Walser, Richard. Boston's Elinor in Paris, TWR, 6, 2, 1982, 35-8. When Walser visited 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Fairbanks, Wolfe’s prototype for Elinor in Of Time and the River, in Paris (in 
1960), she insisted that Wolfe had the story of Kenneth Raisbeck (Francis Starwick in the novel) 
"all wrong" and that she (with Walser's aid) would write a book setting the record straight. 
, Walser had no interest in this project or belief in her claim that she and Raisbeck were to have 
X wed. Mrs. Fairbanks later said she'd write the book alone, but she never did. i J.S.P. 


Richard Wright 


83-1425. Fabre, Michel. Richard Wright and the French Existentialists, Melus, 5, 2, 1978, 39-51. 
Far from being alien to the Black experience, existentialism is a world philosophy so appropriate 
to it that Wright held an existential view of life long before he had even heard the word. In that 
respect his perspectives are original and little indebted to the French or German existentialist 
philosophers. S.K.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama B 


83-1426. Gillespie, Patti P. Feminist Theater: A Rhetorical Phenomenon, QJS, 64, 3, 1978, 284-94. 
During the 1970's feminists used theater to advocate women's equality. Feminist theater groups 
vary widely in size, intended audience, repertory, format, and resources. They grew out of the 
experimental theater of the 1960'. R.A.E. 


83-1427. Herms, Dieter. Radical Theatre in the 1970's, Amst, 25, 3, 1980, 280-92. In contrast to 
the decline of the street or guerilla theatre produced by students during the 1960’s, other forms of 
radical theatre in the U.S. have grown in vitality and importance. The main trends of radical 
theatre in America since the 1970's are the rise of Chicano theatre with its ‘‘blending of the search 
for mythical/historical roots and relevant political agitprop’’ and a new tendency toward the 
authentic history play, not only in productions by established groups, but in radical theatre as a 
whole. “TW. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


83-1428. Burt, Nathaniel. The Princeton Novel: 1920-1978, PULC, 40, 3, 1978/79, 215-33. Even 
since 1920 and considering only novels, there is an impressive list of works in which the town and 
; university of Princeton figure, at least partially, in the setting. They fall into three groups: the 
; undergrad novel which flourished from the 20's to the 50's; the faculty novel of the 60's; and the 
town novel of the 70's. Though some great novelists tried their hands at writing the Princeton 
novel, not one emerges as great but few are unreadable. (List of novels appended). A.LD. 


83-1429. Dittmar, Kurt. Partikularistische Gestaltungstendenzen in der zeitgendssichen jüdisch- 
amerikanischen Prosaliteratur [The Development of a Particularlistic Concept of Jewishness in 
Contemporary Jewish American Fiction], Amst, 25, 1, 1980, 7-46. Although Jewish-American 
literature is often said to be declining and disintegrating because it has exhausted its traditional 
subject matter, certain innovatory tendencies disprove such Cassandras and indicate a new 
Jewish consciousness. Since the late 1960’s several writers have attempted ''to rediscover the 
specific ethnocultural and theological determinants of Jewish identity." Most important among 
these is Cynthia Ozick, who strives to radically and ultimately define Jewishness and Judaism. 
The reorientation of Jewish-American literature was initiated by changes in the situation of the 
( American Jews and in the history of Israel after the Six-Days-War of 1967. (In German). J.W. 


83-1430. Moseley, Ann. The Land as Metaphor in Two Scandinavian Immigrant Novels, Melus, 
5, 2, 1978, 33-8. Rglvaag's Giants in the Earth (1927) and Sophus Keith Winther's Take All to 
Nebraska (1936) vivify the symbolic relationship between the pioneer and the land. Having left 
countries where both land and opportunity were scarce, the immigrant protagonists of these 
novels are overwhelmed by the vastness of the new land. To the men, the land symbolizes the 
American Dream, but to the women life on the barren prairie becomes a nightmare of loneliness, 


Len 
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fear, and physical discomfort. Thus, the men look forward to America and the future; the women 
turn backward to the past and the old country. S.K.A. 


83-1431. Pérez Gallego, Cándido. El héroe en la novela norteamericana actual [The Hero in the 


North-American Novel], RO, 6, 1981, 59-77. Today the reading of novels in North America is 
carried out through television. The behavior of their heroes can be divided into four basic 


patterns: taking refuge in a private paradise, struggling with emotional instability, searching for y 


identity, and regaining the lost family. (In Spanish). . H.Z. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 

See 83-1435. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Prose 


83-1432. Skotnicki, Irene. Die ‘‘muck-rackers’’: Kritik zwischen Affirmation und Absage [Criti- 
cism swinging between Affirmation and Rejection], ZAA, 28, 2, 1980, 113-33. The ''muck- 
rakers’’ attacked the monopolies that had emerged in the 1890's and sought reform by returning to 
the competitive stage of capitalism. But, as Lenin showed, the growth of monopolies was a 
further stage towards Socialism. Claiming to be unprejudiced observers, the muck-rakers offered 
no remedies for the evils they exposed; but the implications were greater than they realized, and 
when in 1906 an article showing even the Senate to be in the control of the monopolies implied that 
reform was impossible, they were intimidated and became more cautious. That same year, Upton 
Sinclair's similar attack upon monopoly capitalism in The Jungle achieved success only because 
it aroused horror at the unhygienic conditions in the Chicago slaughter-houses. (In German). 

D.MJ. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


83-1433. Ikonné, Chidi. René Maran and the New Negro, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 224-39. Frenchman 
René Maran helped the writers of the 1920's New Negro Literary Movement by taking part in 
mutual literary promotion and by existing as an inspirational figure. L.M.S. 


83-1434. Oaks, Priscilla. Native American Novelists of the Thirties, Melus, 5, 1, 1978, 57-65. By 
emphasizing the humanity and endurance of Indian heroes and heroines, the Native American 
writer of the 1930's was successful in bridging the void between the white culture and the red 
during à time of national crisis and achieved recognition for previously suppressed and denied 
values of American Indian life. S.K.A. 


See also 83-1164. 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa Poetry 


83-1435. Rushing, Andrea Benton. Comparative Study of the Idea of Mother in Contemporary 
African and African-American Poetry, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 275-88. African and African-American 
poetry about women is centered on the mother rather than on the beloved, unlike most European 
and European-American poetry. Neither African nor African-American poets make extensive 
use of symbols of female domination inside the family such as bed, house, or hearth, nor do they 
write on elemental processes such as birth, conception, menstruation, and menopause. African 
poets often personify aspects of nature as female and make an identification between mother and 
Africa while African-American poets do neither and are more open in depicting mothers as tender 
and affectionate. L.M.S. 


Africa General 


83-1436. Lindfors, Bernth. Politics, Culture and Literary Form in Black Africa, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 
240-51. African literature written in European languages more accurately reflects changes in 
national circumstances and mood than literature written in an African language and creates a 
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national literature with its wider audience than literature written in a dialect. Two patterns of 
literary development have emerged since World War II. In colonial West and East Africa writers 
tended to speak to Europe first and their own people second as they came to political self- 
determination. In South Africa writers got their start by writing for popular magazines and 
g E WSpapers aimed at an indigenous African reading public. Only after leaving an environment of 
T repression in South Africa did they concern themselves with writing for a foreign audience, and 
this was more from necessity than preference. L.M.S. 


CAMEROON 

Cameroon General 

83-1437; Keim, Curtis A., and Karen R. Keim. Literary Creativity in Anglophone Cameroon, 
RAL, 13, 2, 1982, 216-22. Wedged between the predominantly francophone Cameroons and the 
anglophone Nigerians, Cameroonian anglophone writers are debating the question of literary 
creativity and the reasons for the paucity of anglophone literature in Cameroon. Insights resulting 


from the debate will contribute to African literary criticism and help other African writers and 
societies. E.E.W. 


£ CANADA 





Marian Engel 


83-1438, Osachoff, Margaret Gail. The Bearness of Bear, UWR, 15, 1-2, 1979/80, 13-21. In 
revolting against the restrictions of her past life and tuming to the bear to satisfy a need for 
intimacy, Lou believes she finds a solution to all her problems. Only after being clawed by the 
E eee This discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual establishes ‘‘ironic reverberations'' that alter our perception of the romantic pastoral. 
D.W.A. 





Hans Jewinski 


83-1439. Benis, Virginia. One Poet in Two Parts: A Study of Hans Jewinski, UWR, 14, 2, 1979, 
16-24. The personality possesses two conflicting aspects which must be reconciled. Expressing 
the views of impersonal police officer and sensitive artist, Jewinski's poetry points to his own 
duality, which serves as a metaphor for the human condition. This duality is one of presentation 
(as well as theme, as Jewinksi's verse, while rendering events sparingly and objectively, reveals a 
“wealth of human experience and emotion.”’ D.W.A. 


Malcolm Lowry 


83-1440. Huddleston, Joan. Noun Modification as an Index of Style in Lowry's UNDER THE 
VOLCANO, Lang&S, 10, 2, 1977, 86-108. The richness of Lowry’s description of local color in 
Under the Volcano (1947) results from the bulk of the heavily modified nouns referring to the 
people and things that surround the main events rather than to the main characters or events 
themselves. The general criticism of Lowry’s writing for overall ''richness'" lacks supporting 
evidence in noun modification. Only 21 percent of the nouns here have any modification. Lowry 
refuses to use three of the possibilities that the language allows for specification of details: he uses 
few appositions, and very few narrowing ones; he uses the normal proportions of restrictives to 
non-restrictives where be could have increased the proportion of restrictives; and he uses few 
í heavily modified noun groups. S.K.A. 


< Susanna Moodie 


83-1441. McCarthy, Dermot. Ego in a Green Prison: Confession and Repression in ROUGHING 
IT IN THE BUSH, WascanaR, 14, 2, 1979, 3-16. Susanna Moodie’s Roughing It in the Bush 
(1852) is a personal account of her frustration and disappointment in the new world. Contrasting 
the ‘‘picturesque-sublime’’ with the ugly and commonplace, she suggests how Canada initially 
invites and then destroys commitment. Brian embodies these opposites, and points to the 
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collapse of Moodie's romantic expectations in the face of a "'beautiful, violent, and death- 
oriented’’ sublime. D.W.A. 


Mordecai Richler 


83-1442. Davidson, Arnold E. THE INCOMPARABLE ATUK: Mordecai Richler's Satire on 
Popular Culture and the Canadian Dream, StCS, 7, 1, 1980, 8-16. Like Fitzgerald's The Great P 
Gatsby, Richler's The Incomparable Atuk satirizes the American dream. Richler exposes the ' 
dream as an empty fantasy sustained by a crassly commercialized popular culture. As a barbari- 
an, Atuk is perfectly at home when transplanted to the modern world. R.A.E. 


Canada General 


83-1443. El-Hassan, Karla. Zum Problem des Nationalen und des Internationalen in der 
zeitgendssischen bürgerlichen Literaturkritik Anglokanadas [On the Problem of the National and 
the International in Current Bourgeois Literary Criticism in English-speaking Canada], ZAA, 28, 
2, 1980, 139-47. Bourgeois literary criticism in Canada has been dogged by the failure to perceive 
the relationship between the national and the international aspects of literature. Instead, the two 
concepts have polarized into provincialism and cosmopolitanism: on the one hand, the character- 
istically Canadian elements were seen as merely consisting of geographical and climatic peculiari- 
ties; on the other, Canadian writers were urged consciously to imitate foreign models. Recent À 
critics, however, have begun to perceive the interdependence of the national and the internation- 
al, whereby specific realistic details reveal a broad human significance. Here lies the way 
forward. (In German). D.M.J. 


INDIA 
Mannu Bhandari 


83-1444. Agrawal, Chandra P. Stories of Mansfield and Bhandari: A Comparison, IndL, 21, 1, 
1978, 45-56. Suffering is the source of the short stories of Katherine Mansfield and Mannu 
Bhandari. Using techniques original to Chekhov, both writers focus on the ‘‘little individual” 
suffering from natural misfortunes and victimized by society. While Mansfield believes beauty 
will eventually replace ugliness, Bhandari insists that the world is merely tolerant in allowing 
beauty and ugliness to coexist. D.W.A. 


Kamala Das 


83-1445. Raphael, P. Kamala Das: The Pity of it, IndL, 22, 3, 1979, 127-37, Dominated by ''sex 
and erotic self-pity,’’ Kamala Das's autobiography My Story (1976) reveals her to be a ''prisoner 
of her own passions and prejudices.’’ It reaffirms what is evident in her poetry, a ''passionate 
but careless writer," who uses her writing as catharsis for her distraught emotions. This inability 
to see her experiences objectively is disastrous to her poetry. D.W.A. 


Anita Desai 


83-1446. Asnani, Shyam M. Anita Desai's Fiction: A New Dimension, IndL, 24, 2, 1981, 44-54. 
Desai's fiction is predominantly psychological, focusing on ''the inner turmoil, the chaos of the 
mind." In Where Shall We Go This Summer? (1975), Sita's sensitivity alienates her from her 
family and the world, as her flight to the island symbolizes a desire to regain childhood innocence. 
Sita’s return to her husband asserts ''affirmative humanistic values’’ that celebrate life despite its 
difficulties. * D.W.A. 
Arun Joshi 
83-1447. Prasad, Madhusudan. Arun Joshi: The Novelist, IndL, 24, 4, 1981, 103-14. Arun Joshi's 
existentialism marks his novels as ‘‘diametrically different” from other Indian novels. While The 
Foreigner (1968) relates Sindi Oberoi's quest for a future in the face of a meaningless past, The 
Strange Case of Billy Biswas (1971) dwells on the alienation of the individual. Reminiscent of 
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Camus's The Fall (1956), The Apprentice (1974) recounts the moral downfall of Raton Rathor. 
i D.W.A. 


Sarojini Naidu 
83-1448. Dwivedi, A.N. Sarojini-The Poet, IndL, 22, 3, 1979, 115-26. While Naidu writes poetry 


' that is English in form, her themes are exclusively Indian. They cover five areas: (1) nature; (2) 


love; (3) patriotism, (4) death; (5) Indian life. Naidu is an ‘‘emotional’’ rather than a ‘‘philosophi- 
cal’’ poet, clearly belonging to the ‘‘Romantic school.” D.W.A. 


R.K. Narayan 


83-1449. Singh, Satyanarain. A Note on the World-View of R.K. Narayan, IndL, 24, 1, 1981, 
104-9. The Malgudi world of Narayan's novels embodies elements fundamental to Indian culture. 
While The Dark Room (1938) draws on the concept of Karma and the teachings of the Dharma 
Sastras, The Guide (1958) stresses the role of the guru, and Mr. Sampath (1949) presents 
self-knowledge as the key to liberation. Narayan's philosophy is limited by his inability to adapt 
traditional values to contemporary realities. D.W.A. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


83-1450. Raju, Anand Kumar. Characterization through Imagery: Tagore's CHANDALIKA, 
IndL, 23, 5, 1980, 86-95. Imagery in Tagore's Chandalika (1950) is an index to the psychological 
development of Prakriti in her ‘‘reverence-lust-reverence’’ relationship with Ananda. Images of 
arid wasteland lead to images of anguish, desire, and destruction, which are themselves replaced 
by images of new life. Tagore maps out Prakriti's ‘‘purgatorial experience" in which lust is 
replaced by ‘‘penitential adoration.’’ D.W.A. 
83-1451. Varshney, Radhey L. Tagore’s Imagery, IndL, 22, 3, 1979, 86-96. Drawn largely from 
nature, Tagore’s imagery is functional rather than ornamental. Water images are predominant as 
Tagore portrays the features of the spiritual pilgrimage: desire for God, anxiety over separation 
from God, the struggle for the Infinite, and the joy of union with God. This preference for water 


imagery results from Tagore’s experiences in Bengal. D.W.A. 
India Bibliography 

83-1452. Carls, Uwe. Select Bibliography of Indian English, ZAA, 27, 4, 1979, 327-40. [Lists 281 

items published up to 1978.] D.MJ. 


83-1453. Mukherjee, Meenakshi. Indo-English: A Natural Part, IndL, 23, 6, 1980, 102-12. Novels 
published in 1979 feature reduced self-consciousness in using a non-indigenous language. Four 
volumes of short stories treat varied subjects with subdued detachment. Volumes of verse, 
featuring new and established poets, far exceed in number those of fiction. Literary criticism 
flourished, as evidenced by the number of new journals, while translation suffered from lack of 
attention. D.W.A. 


83-1454. Nandakumar, Prema. Indian Writing in English, IndL, 21, 6, 1978, 134-53. Indo-English 
writing for 1976-77 is generally richer than ever before. Novels dwell on the Partition of India, the ` 
nature of Indian sensibility, and the need for religious unity. While there is a plethora of short 
stories, poetry is poorly represented. Critical writing is the richest area, with major studies on 
Graham Greene, E.M. Forster, and John Milton, although drama, despite the publication of 400 
now titles, is resolutely ignored by the critics. D.W.A. 


83-1455. Narasimhan, Raji. Indo-English: New Depth, New Dimensions, IndL, 24, 6, 1981, 
24-33. Fiction for 1980-81 is characterized by improved ''naturalization"" of English and increased 
dexterity in portraying psychological states. Anita Desai's several novels demonstrate new 
maturity in delineating character. Poetry is consistently good, although Pria Devi's In Tensities 
(1981) stands apart in providing a ‘‘new experience” in Indo-English writing. D.W.A. 
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India Drama 
83-1456. Bhatnagar, C.P. The Image of Gandhi in Indian Plays in English, IndL, 24, 4, 1981, 
127-39. While Gandhi's personality was ‘‘multidimensional,’’ he is not a character ''full of tragic 
potentialities.” Early plays portray characters embodying Gandhi-like features, but not until 
K.S. Rangappa's Gandhiji’s Sadhana (1969) does Gandhi figure as a living character. While Asif — 
Currimbhoy's An Experiment with Truth (1972) stresses Gandhi's perception of relative truth, . 


Shivkumar Joshi's He Never Slept So Long (1972) transforms Gandhi ‘‘into a myth of epic 
dimension.” D.W.A. 


India Fiction 


83-1457. Jain, Jasbir. The Changing Image of Gandhi in Indo-English Fiction, IndL, 22, 4, 1979, 
182-90. In developing Gandhi-like characters, Indian novelists project three perceptions of 
Gandhi. Mulk Raj Anand in Untouchable (1935) and Rajo Rao in Kanthapura (1938) dwell on 
Gandhi as holy man, R.K. Narayan in Waiting for the Mahatma (1955) focuses on his benevolence 
and strength of character, and Bhabani Bhattacharya in Shadow from Ladakh (1966) stresses 
Gandhi’s limitations, particularly his despair in not realizing his goals. This last perception 
modifies the first two to produce a complete picture of ‘*Gandhi the man.” D.W.A. d 


83-1458. Kantak, V.Y. Indo-English Fiction and the New Morality, IndL, 21, 5, 1978, 39-45. V.S. 
Naipul errs in claiming that Indo-English novelists affirm traditional Hindu moral views, while 
expressing concern for the injustices of Indian life. Narayan draws from the old myths but his 
irony gives them new meaning, while Mulk Raj Anand uses them in writing distinctively western 
“humanism.” Although not producing a ''new morality," these writers lay down the conditions 
from which a new morality might grow. D.W.A. 


India Poetry 


83-1459. Das, Bijay Kumar. Some Indian English Poets of the Seventies, IndL, 25, 3, 1982, 101-9. 

The search for Indian identity, as expressed by Nissim Ezekiel, Kamala Das, and Keki N. 

Daruwalla, is a major theme in Indian-English poetry of the 70's. While this quest allows 

Indian-English poetry to rise above ''decadent romanticism," it ultimately fails because Indian 

poets still look to British idiom rather than to Indian myths and images. This limitation is 

exacerbated by the absence of good Indian criticism of Indian-English poetry. D.W.A. X 
India General 


83-1460. Narasimhan, Raji. Indo-English: the Inclusive Voice, IndL, 22, 6, 1979, 32-41. The 
female voice figures prominently in Indo-English writing. Originally the ''inclusive voice" of 
male writers expressing a female perspective, it isnow almost wholly the domain of women, who 
often voice a ''female shrillness,’’ bordering on ''hysterical cynicism.” Women writers are 
conditioned by ''circumstances of age or geography," but they must place their works on ''firm 


foundations" beyond the immediate situation. D.W.A. 
See also 83-814. 
IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett " 


83-1461. Watts, Cedric. The Ambushes of Beckett’s WAITING FOR GODOT [A lecture in a T 
series on Tragedy], KN, 25, 2, 1978, 187-200. In Waiting for Godot, Beckett puts the stage to new 
use. The relationship of his ‘‘tragicomedy”’ to traditional tragedy is parodical. Instead of presenting 
kings, solemn deeds, and sustained eloquence, he used tramps, the mere act of waiting, and 
games that peter out into silence. Tragic archetypes are inverted as if by a distorting mirror. As a 
parasite of tradition, Waiting for Godot is one of the best plays of absurdity. H.Z. 
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James Joyce 


83-1462. Berrone, Louis. Dos viajes a Padoua [Two Trips to Padua], RO, III, 3, 1976, 5-9. [Louis 
Berrone describes his discovery of two essays by James Joyce —''L'influenza letteraria universale 
del rinascimento'" and ‘‘The Centenary of Charles Dickens" — which were written in Padua in 
April, 1912.] It appears that these works were written as part of an examination that Joyce took to 
A qualify himself to teach English in Italy. (In Spanish). H.Z. 


83-1463. Berrone, Louis. James Joyce: LA INFLUENCIA LITERARIA UNIVERSAL DEL 
RENACIMIENTO, y EL CENTENARIO DE CHARLES DICKENS [THE UNIVERSAL 
LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE and THE CENTENARY OF CHARLES 
DICKENS], RO, III, 8, 1976, 2-5. [These pages contain a Spanish translation of James Joyce's 
unpublished essays, which were discovered by Louis Berrone in the Library of the University of 
Padua. (In Spanish).] H.Z. 


83-1464. Cronin, Edward J. James Joyce's Trilogy and Epilogue: THE SISTERS, THE ENCOUN- 
TER, ARABY, AND THE DEAD, Renascence, 31, 4, 1979, 229-48. Joyce once described the ` 
first three tales of Dubliners, —The Sisters, An Encounter, and Araby, as tales of childhood. It is 
worthwhile to follow Joyce's remark and to explore fully the unity among these three stories and 
ithe connection between them and The Dead. In The Sisters the boy learns something about 
language; in An Encounter, something about action; and in Araby, something about emotion. 
G.A.C. 


83-1465. Egan, Joseph J. Romantic Ireland, Dead and Gone: Joyce's ARABY as National Myth, 
CLQ, 15, 3, 1979, 188-93. A number of references to events in the Irish consciousness help 
develop Joyce's mythic vision of a country in decline. His nationalistic theme is reinforced by 
allusions to James Clarence Mangan's Dark Rosaleen, aiding development of the love and 
religion theme, by parallels between the Dark Rosaleen character and Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan, 
by the use of Mangan's sister as symbol not only of idealized Ireland but also of the Roman 
Church as Virgin Madonna, and by reference to The Arab's Farewell to His Steed, indicating 
Ireland's betrayal by self-interest. L.M.S. 


83-1466. Levine, Jennifer Schiffer. Originality and Repetition in FINNEGANS WAKE and 
ULYSSES, PMLA, 94, 1, 1979, 106-20. If, as the poststructuralists say, language is not merely 
,name-giving and reading not merely direct access to experience, then the concept of the nature of 
Corigins of words must change. In FW Joyce stresses repetition rather than originality as a fact of 
living, from bodily processes to the use of language. Ulysses helps clarify Joyce's attitude to 
repetitious langauge, which is particularly clear in clichés. Joyce can revitalize clichés by splitting 
them or otherwise directing new attention to them. But clichés as repetitive language serve Joyce 
a direct function too. They allow the reader time to compare two contexts of a given phrase — the - 
original and the new one. W.H.M. 


83-1467. McBride, Margaret. Watchwords in ULYSSES: The Stylistics of Suppression, JEGP, 
77, 3, 1978, 356-66. Some of Bloom's thoughts in Ulysses have misled readers into supposing that 
his attitude toward time is a healthy acceptance of its flux. But the various puns, evasions, and 
denials of expectations (suppressions) concerning the hour of Molly's assignation amply indicate 
that rather he is obsessed with time and its chronometric equivalents, such as watches, clock, 
pendulums, and even cuckoos. T.A.S. 


83-1468. Staley, Thomas F. ‘‘The Holy Ghost in the Ink Bottle”: Joyce's Mystery of Faith, 
*Renascence, 31, 4, 1979, 249-55. (rev.-art., Robert Boyle, S.J., James Joyce's Pauline Vision: A 
Catholic Exposition, Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois Pr., 1978). Boyle's volume 
is a brilliant study of Joyce’s use of Catholic doctrines, practices and attitudes. Though neither 
comprehensive nor systematic, and frequently idiosyncratic in method and judgment, Boyle's 
exploration is the most illuminating yet written on Joyce's assimilation of Catholic belief into his 
artistic and human vision. G.A.C. 
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Peadar O'Donnell 


83-1469. Freyer, Grattan. An lrish Revolutionary: Regionalism and Realism in the Writings of 
Peadar O'Donnell, KN, 24, 4, 1977, 517-26. A flamboyant personage during the revolutionary 
period of 1916-1926 and its aftermath, O'Donnell documents certain aspects of Anglo-Irish 
cultural and political development in his novels and ‘three-volume autobiography. The Knife- 
(1930), the most dynamic of his books, deals with the Civil War of 1921-1923; Storm (1925) is Ad 
story about a local schoolmaster; political episodes are absent in Islanders (1928), Adrigoole 
(1929) illustrates the struggle of a rural family to survive; and On the Edge of the Stream (1934), 
which has leftist overtones, is about a rural co-operative. H.Z. 


James Plunkett 


83-1470. Behrend, Hanna. James Plunkett's Contribution to Democratic and Socialist Culture, 
. ZAA, 27, 4, 1979, 307-26. Plunkett’s two novels, Strumpet City (1969) and Farewell Companions 
(1977), demonstrate the futility of a belief in progress that lacks a specific Marxist ideology. As a 
young man in the 1940's, Plunkett had been much influenced by the trade unionist, James Larkin, 
but Larkin's own lack of ideology had similarly caused him to decline into inertia from being the 
fiery exponent of workers’ rights in the years before World War I. After Strumpet City has 
depicted the dynamic forces leading to the Easter Rising, Farewell Companions expresses, in its). 
static quality, Plunkett's ‘‘censure of the Irish middle class who wanted a revolution without 
social change and got it.'" But Plunkett himself was equally unable to perceive the real way 
forward. D.MJ. 


William Butler Yeats 


83-1471. Bergmann, Elizabeth W. Yeats's Gallery, CLQ, 15, 2, 1979, 127-36. Yeats's use of 
portraits shows the influence of his portrait-painter father. First, he placed much importance on 
choosing portraits for the 1908 Bullen Collected Edition. Later he modified his own, and his 
father's, theory of portraiture, viewing the pictures as. revealing the self he had dreamed of being 
rather than showing general personality. This reassembling of his past culminated in the Autobi- 
ographies. Besides using actual portraits, he used the painter's technique to approach the past of 
subjects posing in front of specific backgrounds; this helped him focus the direct memory. In The 
Municipal Gallery Revisited Yeats calls up portraits of the past, especially his lrish past, using 
formal and verbal echoes to strengthen those created by the portraits. L.M.S. : 


83-1472. Bomstein, George. Yeats’s Romantic Dante, CLQ, 15, 2, 1979, 93-113. Yeats saw Dante" 
as a romantic quest poet with whom he shared many qualities. He frequently mentions Dante or 
adapts his work, using him as a foil to the high romantics and sharing his belief in a spiritual order 
independent of man. Through their pronouncements and translations the romantics had shaped 
Yeats’s view of Dante, and his early interest appears in William Blake and his Illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy (1896) and William Blake and the Imagination (1897) which contrast Dante to 
Blake. A Vision contains the last of Yeats's major discussions contrasting Dante to a romantic. 
L.M.S. 


83-1473. Danchin, Pierre. A propos de l'accueil de W.B. Yeats par la critique anglaise [On the 
Critical Reception in England of W.B. Yeats], EA, 30, 3, 1977, 346-50. It is incorrect to state, as 
Professor F.G. Atkinson does in EA, 29, 1 (1976), that Yeats and other Irish poets were coolly 
received by the English reviewers of the 1890's. In particular, Francis Thompson wrote numer- 
ous enthusiastic reviews of Yeats between 1889 and 1904. (In French). [Appended is a further a 
exchange between Professor Atkinson and the author of the artícle.] D.MAj.F 


83-1474. Harper, George Mills. The Creator as Destroyer: Nietzschean Morality in Yeats’s 
WHERE THERE IS NOTHING, CLQ, 15, 2, 1979, 114-25. Important to any study of Yeats's 
hero and philosophy is his play Where There Is Nothing (1902). Yeats shared with Nietzsche a 
belief that a new order could not be established while society was ruled by the middle-class. 
Nietzsche was the impetus for Yeats's play which shows the Romantic paradox that the greatest 
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creative joy could be realized only in destruction: of the self, of society, of the world. The key to 
both Nietzsche's Saint Paul and Yeats's Paul Ruttledge is the desire to destroy the law; the way to 
do so comes to them in a vision. Yeats and Nietzsche disagree on religion: Nietzsche being 
scomful of Christian doctrine, but Yeats believing its basic tenets had been distorted. L.M.S. 


.83-1475. Marcus, Phillip L. Artificers of the Great Moment: An Essay on Yeats and National 
“Literature, CLQ, 15, 2, 1979, 71-92. As early as The Secret Rose (1897) Yeats was attempting to 
create a quality national literature that could shape lives. His aesthetic is developed in 1900 in The 
Symbolism of Poetry and Irish Language and Literature and relies on Shelley's A Defense of 
Poetry and Wilde's The Decay of Lying. These views appear in his polemic writings, poetry, and 
plays, and in Poetry and Tradition (1907) the beginnings of his sociopolitical thought and 
historical view are present. The Dolls appeared during a transitional period and reflects the 
dispute over national literature while The Black Tower (1939) echoes claims Yeats made in 1912: 
that better times are not coming soon but that men will keep the faith until they do. L.M.S. 


83-1476. Pendleton, Thomas A. THE FOLLY OF BEING COMFORTED: Three Versions and 
Three Verses, WascanaR, 15, 1, 1980, 87-95. Yeats's The Folly of Being Comforted is structurally 
flawed. While the argumentation of the final couplet reasserts the heart's rebuttal of the friend's 
(comfort, typogaphical, rhetorical, and syntactical indicators suggest a third movement in reac- 
tion to it. This incoherence is revealed by comparing the three versions of the poem. D.W.A. 


83-1477. Sidnell, Michael J. The Allegory of Yeats's THE WANDERINGS OF OISIN, CLQ, 15, 
2, 1979, 137-51. An interpretation of the allegory in The Wanderings of Oisin helps clarify the 
imaginative and intellectual foundation of mamy later works and demonstrates Yeats's melding of 
allegory and symbolism. L.M.S. 


Ireland General 


83-1478. Harmon, Maurice. Literature and Nationalism in lreland since 1922, KN, 25, 4, 1978, 
473-86. Cultural nationalism has continued to hold a strong interest for lrish writers. The Gaelic 
world was featured in the settings and themes in Sean O'Faolain's generation. John Montague's 
poems feature the plaintive tones of Irish musical instruments; Richard Murphy’s poems cele- 
brate the ordinary lives of fishermen; and Thomas Kinsella sings about Gaelic poets. Novelists 
also meditate on the cultural and racial past, for example, Aidan Higgins in Langriski and Go 
‘Down and Thomas Kilroy in The Big Chapel. Because of the process of rapid modernization, 
Alis writers are drawn to their cultural heritage, look outward, and become consciously more 
cosmopolitan. H.Z. 


See also 83-1154. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Katherine Mansfield 
See 83-1149, 1151, 1444. 
Frank Sargeson 


83-1479. Alcock, Peter C.M. Austin, England, and Auckland, LCUT, 10, 1978, 58-71. John 
Lehmann's correspondence discusses Frank Sargeson and his role in New Writing, as well as 
i showing his relationship with other New Zealand writers. I.B.B. 


‘NIGERIA 
John Pepper Clark 


83-1480. Iheakaram, Paul O. John Pepper Clark and Stephen Crane: An Investigation of Source 
and Influence, RAL, 13, 1, 1982, 53-9. Clark’s drama The Raft (1964) closely parallels Crane’s 
short story The Open Boat (1897). In both, one finds a naturalistic setting, themes of fear and 
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superstition, a tone of anxiety, and the ambivalence of pessimism and optimism, in addition to 
numerous details of content and action. E.E.W. 


Olaudah Equiana 


83-1481. Ogude, S.E. Facts into Fiction: Equiano's Narrative Reconsidered, RAL, 13, 1, 1982, 
31-43. Modem scholarship reveals Equiano's purported autobiography to be an imaginativ? 
reorganization of African folktales and of material from 18th-century travel literature. The work 
has neither historical nor ethnological reliability. It is, nevertheless, a superb piece of narration 
and deserves a high place in literature. E.E.W. 


Christopher Okigbo 
83-1482. Izevbaye, D.S. Death of an Artist: An Appreciation of Okigbo's Poetry, RAL, 13, 1, 
1982, 44-52. The subject of death influences imagery and structure in Okigbo's poetry as an 


expression of grief and an attempt to solve the riddle of death. The pilgrimage poem and the elegy 


or lament are the two main forms of his response that merge private quest and public pronounce- 
ment. ; E.E.W.. 


Wole Soyinka pS 


83-1483. Wren, Robert N. The Last Bridge on THE ROAD: Soyinka's Rage and Compassion, 
RAL, 13, 1, 1982, 60-7. Soyinka’s play The Road attempts to reconcile paradoxes he had 
expressed earlier in a poem, a radio talk, and an essay. Taken together, they show the combina- 
tion of his outrage, satirical energy, and compassion. E.E.W. 


Nigeria Bibliography 


83-1484. Amuta, Chidi. A Selected Checklist of Primary And Critical Sources on Nigerian Civil 
War Literature, RAL, 13, 1, 1982, 68-72. The bibliography presents 42 primary sources by 26 
authors, and 48 critical works by 42 writers. E.E.W. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Bessie Head 
83-1485. Beard, Linda Susan. Bessie Head's A QUESTION OF POWER: The Joumey Throu, 
Disintegration to Wholeness, CLQ, 15, 4, 1979, 267-74. Head asks three metaphysical questions: 
what is the whole, how is it achieved, and who or what is God. At the novel's center is the 
disintegrative process, explored through a religious. world, during which Elizabeth discovers her 
own wholeness and relationship to mankind. The narrative relies on the tension of ''disintegrative 
knowledge” drawing one away from ‘‘God’’ and towards the ''abyss,'" yet also breaks down this 
myth of polarity. L.M.S. 


ZIMBABWE 


Doris Lessing 


83-1486. Hovet, Grace Ann, and Barbara Lounsberry. The Affirmation of Signs in Doris Lessing's 
THE SUMMER BEFORE THE DARK, WascanaR, 16, 2, 1982, 41-52. Lessing's fiction contains 
"cross currents of affirmation’’ despite stressing the bleakness of the human condition. In The; 
Summer Before the Dark (1973), Kate Brown's awareness of the inadequacy of language draws) 
her to silence -and points to the social dissolution against which her story is told. Kate's ''psychic 
and cosmic" integration is mapped out by dream sequences revealing new spiritual growth 
dependent on ''non-verbal behaviour.’ Her widening streak of grey hair is an assertion of ‘‘the 
truth of aging” and a "protest against culture and acculturation.” D.W.A. 
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Freedman, Ralph 83-1151 

Freneau, Philip 83-1186 

Freud, Sigmund 83-749, 1392 

Frost, Robert 83-1336-1339, 1405 

Fry, Christopher 83-1094 

Fry, Roger 83-1144 

Frye, Northrop 83-768, 985, 1000 

Gaines, Ernest J. 83-1340 

Galsworthy, John 83-1095 

Gandhi, Mahatma 83-1416, 1457 

Gardner, John 83-1310 

Garland, Hamlin 83-1260, 1293 

Garrick, David 83-958 

Gascoigne, George 83-853 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth 83-1028, 1047 
Cleghorn 


Genette, Gérard 


83-1071 
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Leslie 
Gil Polo, Gaspard 83-932 
Gissing, George 83-1029, 1030 
Gittings, Robert 83-808 
God 83-817, 905, 976, 983, 
1386 
Goethe, Johann 83-971, 1215 
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Goldmann, Lucien 83-796 
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Heidegger, Martin 83-1391 
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Heywood, Thomas 
Higgins, Aidan 
Higginson, Fred H. 
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Hinojosa-S, Rolando 
Hitchcock, George 
Hoccleve, Thomas 
Hole, Richard 
Holroyd, Michael 
Holy Ghost 

Homer 


Hopkins, Gerard Manley 


Howard, Bronson 


Howells, William Dean 
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Hugo, Victor 
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Humour and satire 
Hunt, Holman 
Hunter, Anne Home 
Huxley, Aldous 
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Ingram, John Henry 
Innocent III, Pope 
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Jacob's Well 


83-891 
83-888, 889 
83-1293 
83-890 
83-891 
83-1478 
83-1096 
83-963 
83-1162 
83-892 
83-801 
83-832 
83-1101 
83-1386 


83-796, 878, 1067, 
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83-1039-1042 
83-1261 


83-1205, 1262-1264, 
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83-1240 
83-799 
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83-1129, 1302 
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83-841 
83-1478 
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83-855 
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Killigrew, Thomas 
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Kimball, Ingalls 
King, William 
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.Kinney, Arthur F. 
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Kiparsky, Paul 
Kipling, Rudyard 
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Koch, Kenneth ~ 
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Laing, R.D. 
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‘Langland, William 

: Language (history) 


Lanier, Sidney 
Larkin, James 
Lataste, Marie 
Lawrence, D.H. 


83-1347 

83-1219 

83-798 

83-768, 922, 964, 968 
83-1112 

83-1043 

83-893-896, 998 
83-827 

83-1447 

83-1456 

83-1067, 1115, 1154, 
1342, 1462-1468 
83-1366 

83-833 

83-758 


83-832 
83-868 
83-801, 808, 992-999 
83-920, 925 
83-1364 
83-1347 
83-1066 
83-759, 763 
83-1198 
83-948 
83-1478 
83-1167, 1168 
83-1189 
83-1047 
83-1365 
83-1331 
83-1478 
83-757, 758 
83-814, 1044 
83-1294 
83-743 
83-1258 


83-1366 
83-1138 
83-798 

83-1398 


83-865 


83-956 
83 (811, 812, 954, 
1294 

83-1399 

83-1470 

83-1041 

83-1054, 1104-1107, 
1138, 1342 


Lear, Edward 

Le Carre, John 

Lecky, W.E.H. 

Leggett, William 

Lehmann, John 

Leicester, H.M. 

Lenin, V.M. 

Lessing, Doris 

Leverett, John 

Levesque, Léo-Albert, 
see Dion-Lévesque, 
Rosaire 


83-807 
83-1067 
83-1007 
83-1216 
83-1479 
83-822 
83-1432 
83-774, 1486 
83-1192 


Lewald, Felix J. (pseud.) 83-1207 


Lewis, Richard 
Lewis, Wyndham 
Libbey, William G. 
Lilienfield, Jane 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Lindsay, Vachel 
Linguistics 


Loring, Frank 
Lovejoy, Elijah P. 
Lowell, Amy 
Lowell, Robert 
Lowry, Malcolm 
Lukács, George 
Lyly, John 
Lyndsay, David 
Lyons, A. Neil 
MacDiarmid, Hugh 
Machiavelli, Niccold 


Maran, René 


83-1367 

83-1108 

83-1212 

83-1147 

83-1368 

83-1368 

83-771, 784, 794, 1350 
83-744-754, 773, 796, 
1025 

83-755 

83-764 

83-756, 773, 810, 1014 
83-864 

83-1207, 1252 


83-858 
83-1284 
83-1284 
83-1200 
83-1339 
83-1112 
83-1440 
83-796 
83-897 
83-945 
83-1109 
83-1110-1113 
83-926 
83-897 
83-965 
83-966 
83-979 
83-1353 
83-1369 
83-1465 
83-1149, 1151, 1444 
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Marshall, Paule 
Marston, John 
Marx, Karl 
Mary, The Virgin 


Mason, Mrs., see Moore, 


Margaret Jane King, 


Countess Mount 

Cashell 
Mather, Cotton 
Matheson, Nina W. 
Maupassant, Guy de 
Maximianus 
McLaughlin, Ann L. 
Mediaeval (General) 


Meisel, Perry 
Melville, Herman 
Meredith, George 
Mill, John Stuart 
Millais, John 
Millar, Ronald 


Millay, Edna S. Vincent 


Miller, Arthur 
Miller, Edward 
Miller, Henry 
Milton, John 


Mitchell, James Leslie 
Montague, John 
Moodie, Susanna 
Moore, Margaret Jane 
King, Countess 
Mount Cashell 
Moore, Ruth 
More, Hannah 
More, Sir Thomas 
Morgan, Rev. Henry 
Morris, William 
Morte Arthure 
Murdoch, Iris 
Murphy, Richard 
Mystery plays 
Nabokov, Vladimir 
Naidu, Sarojini 
Naipaul, V.S. 
Narayan, R.K. 
Nash, Ogden 
Natsume, Soseki 
Neal, Daniel 
Newcastle Magazine 


83-1370 
83-899 
83-1364, 1470 
83-859 


83-1187 

83-1378 

83-1073, 1074 
83-841 

83-1149 

83-770, 870, 871, 873, 
874 

83-1146 

83-1171, 1208-1217 
83-1045 

83-1046 

83-1063 

83-1130 

83-1371 
83-1372-1375 
83-1418 

83-1342 


83-874, 900, 957, 984, 
985, 998, 999, 1052, 
1086, 1311, 1454 
83-1114 


- 83-1478 


83-1441 
83-1005 


83-1376 

83-9662 

83-910 

83-1295 

83-1048, 1063, 1123 
83-863 

83-1115 

83-1478 

83-956 

83-1342, 1377 
83-1448 

83-1458 

83-1449, 1457, 1458 
83-1380 

83-995 

83-1193 

83-993 


Nicholas, St. 
Nichols, Mike 
Nicodemus 
Nicolson, Nigel 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 
Niggli, Josephina 
Nin, Anais 

Oates, Joyce Carol 
O’Connor, Flannery 
O'Donnell, Peador 
O'Faolain, Sean 
Okigbo, Christopher 
Old English (General) 
Olson, Charies 
O'Neill, Eugene 
Orage, A.R. 

Orage, Jessie Dwight 
Orwell, George 
Ossian 

Ovid 

Ozick, Cynthia 
Parks, Henry Bamford 
Pater, Walter 

Pearl Poet 


Piozzi, Mrs. Hester 
Lynch 

Plath, Sylvia 

Plato 


Pliny 

Plotinus 
Plunkett, James 
Poe, Edgar Allan 


Poetry (Africa) 
Poetry (Britain) 


Poetry (General) 


Poetry (India) 

Poetry (Middle English) 
Poetry (Old English) 
Poetry (United States) 
Poole, Roger 


83-849 

83-798 

83-819 

83-1146 

83-1474 

83-1162 

83-904, 1381-1384 
83-1385 

83-1098, 1386-1388 
83-1469 

83-1478 

83-1482 

83-821 
83-1389-1391 . 
83-1261, 1392, 1393 
83-1125 

83-1125 

83-1116, 1117 
83-979 

83-823, 855 
83-1429 

83-1185 

83-1146, 1154 
83-859-861 

83-1394 

83-1150 

83-1395 

83-912, 935, 939, 941 
83-945 

83-1049 

83-1118, 1119 
83-967, 968 


83-1396 

83-902, 912, 933, 
1123, 1231 
83-832 

83-883 

83-1470 


83-762, 1174, 
1218-1247, 1399, 1408 
83-1435 

83-804, 813, 948-950, 
977 

83-743, 788, 800-807, 
1367 

83-1459 

83-863-868 
83-818-820 

83-1177, 1435 

83-1148 


"T. 


$ 


Pope, Alexander 


Porter, Katherine Anne 


Pound, Ezra 


YPowys, Theodore F. 
Pre-Romanticism 
Prince, Thomas 


Printing and publishing, 


History of 
Prose (General) 


Prose (Middle English) 


Prose (United States) 
Prosody 


' Proust, Marcel 

4 Punch 
Pynchon, Thornas 
Quarterly Review 
Racine, Jean Baptiste 
Raisbeck, Kenneth 
Rangappa, K.S. 
Rank, Otto 
Rao, Raj 
Ray, Nicholas 
Reynolds, Michael S. 
Rhetoric 


Robinson, Edwin 
Arlington 

Robinson, George 

Roethke, Theodore 


Rolfe, Frederick (Baron 


Corvo) 
Rølvaag, Ole Edvart 
Romanticism 
Ross, Thomas W. 
Rossetti, Christina 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 


qom. Jacques 

-Ruffhead, Owen 
Rumi g 
Rush, Benjamin 
Ruskin, John 
Ruzicka, Rudolph 
Saadi 
Sackville-West, Vita 


83-964, 1188, 1408 
83-1397, 1398 
83-1112, 1339, 1365, 
1399-1401 

83-1120 

83-979 

83-1193 

83-782, 783, 873, 874, 
885, 1167, 1168, 1405 
83-808 

83-869 

83-1178, 1179, 1301, 
1432 

83-757-763, 853, 890, 
941, 950, 1390 
83-1144 

83-1060 

83-1171, 1311 

83-993 

83-1074 

83-1424 

83-1456 

83-1384 

83-1457 

83-798 

83-1344 

83-764-767, 1046 
83-945 

83-1442 

83-1402 

83-1300 

83-1162 

83-1403 


83-783 
83-1404 


83-1121 


83-1430 

83-1014 

83-857 

83-1039, 1050 
83-1050, 1051, 1063 
83-1358 

83-964 

83-1253 

83-1219 
83-1052-1055, 1123 
83-1405 

83-1253 

83-1139 


St. Louis Daily Missouri 83-1251 


Republican 
Salernitano, Masuccio 


Santayana, George 
Sargeson, Frank 
Sato, Kiyoshi 
Savage, George 
Savage, Richard 
Schindier, Solomon 
Schuth, H. Wayne 
Scotland (General) 
Scott, Tom 

Scott, Sir Walter 
Scudéry, Madeleine de 
Sewall, Joseph 
Shakespeare, William 


Shaw, George Bernard 


Sheldon, Charies 
Shelley, Mary 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 


Sherrington, Sir Charles 


Shimazaki, Toson 
Showalter, Elaine 
Shrewsbury, Charles 
Talbot, Duke of 
Sidney, Sir Philip 


Siegal, Paul N. 
Sinclair, Upton 


Singh, Prince Frederick 


Duleep ; 
Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight 

Smith, Adam 
Smollett, Tobias 
Snow, Lord Charles P. 
Socrates 

Sophocles 

Southey, Robert 
Soyinka, Wole 
Spender, Stephen 
Spenser, Edmund 


Spierincz, Franz 


83-891 

83-932 

83-777 

83-747 

83-1479 

83-995 

83-1150 

83-969 

83-1254 

83-798 

83-810 

83-1122 — 
83-1000-1003 
83-897 

83-1193 

83-771, 781, 789, 
911-928, 953, 958, 
974, 989, 998, 1076, 
1115, 1128, 1170, 
1209 

83-1022, 1101, 
1123-1129 
83-1300 

83-809, 904, 1006 
83-993, 1004, 1475 
83-1112 

83-995 

83-774 

83-966 


83-880, 886, 929-935, 
937 


83-920, 926 
83-1300, 1432 
83-1153 


83-860, 861 


83-1272 
83-969, 970 
83-754, 1130 
83-1199 
83-789 
83-1007 
83-1483 
83-1140 
83-902, 905, 936-939, 
952, 984, 998 
83-1139 


Springer, Marlene Ann 83-774 


Staël, Madame de 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 


Statius 
Steele, Sir Richard 
Stein, Gertrude 
Stendhal (Marie Henri 
Boyle) 
Stephen, James 
Stephen, Julia 
Stephen, Leslie 
Sterne, Laurence 
Stevens, James 
Stevens, Theresa 
Stevens, Wallace 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Stevenson, William 

Stone, Herbert Stuart 

Stone, Lucy, see 
Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone 

Storey, David 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher 


Strachey, Lytton 
Stradling, John 
Styron, William 
Suárez, Mario 
Su Hua, Ling 


Surrey, Henry Howard, 


Earl of 
Susukida, Kyukin 
Swift, Jonathan 
Swinburne, Algernon 
Charles 
Tagore, Rabindranath 
Taine, Hyppolyte 
Tale of Rauf Coilyear, 
The 


Tales of the Five Beasts, 


The 
Tarbell, Ida 
Tate, Allan 
Temple, Sir William 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 


Thackeray, William 
Makepeace 

Thakur, Rabindranath 
(Tagore) 

Theory of criticism 

Thomas, Augustus 

Thomas, Dylan 


83-1074 
83-1180, 1182 
83-825 

83-965 
83-904 
83-1074 


83-1147 
83-1148 
83-1143 
83-971 
83-1418 
83-1418 
83-749, 803 
83-1056, 1057 
83-940 
83-1167, 1168 


83-1131 

83-1178, 1248 
83-1062, 1066, 1101 
83-949 

83-1406, 1407 
83-1162 

83-1152 

83-813 


83-995 
83-956, 966, 1116 
83-1063 


83-1450, 1451 
83-1269 
83-868 


83-864 


83-1301 

83-1408 

83-1184 

83-1017, 1058, 1252 
83-1059, 1060 


83-814 
83-768-773 


83-1261 
83-1132, 1133, 1318 


Thomas, Edward 
Thomas, W.K. 
Thompson, Francis 


: Thomson, James 
. Thoreau, Henry David 
. Thrale, Mrs. Hester, see 


Tillyard, E.M.W. 
Tobey, Cari 

Tracy, Joseph 
"Translation 
Trautmann, Joanne 
Trollope, Anthony 
Trumbull, Benjamin 
Trumbull, John 
Turner, Joseph 
Twain, Mark 


Tyler, Royall 
United States (General) 


Updike, John 
Utopias 

Vercelli Book 
Villareal, José Antonio 
Vinsauf, Geoffrey of 
Virgil 

Voegelin, Eric 
Voltaire 

Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr. 
Wagner, Linda W. 
Wakefield Cycle 
Walker, Margaret 
Wallace, Irving 
Walpole, Horace 
Walser, Richard 
Warburton, William 
Ward, Artemus 
Warren, Austin 
Warren, Mercy Otis 
Washington, George 
Waugh, Evelyn 
Wells, Herbert George 
Welty, Eudora 
Wesker, Amold 
West, Nathaniel 
Wharton, Edith 


83-1134 

83-909 

83-1473 . 

83-981 

83-1214, 1249, 1250 


83-1192 
83-920, 925, 926 
83-779 
83-1185 
83-813 
83-1146 
83-1061 
83-1185 
83-1309 
83-1054 
83-1171, 1251, 
1296-1298 
83-1186 
83-1163, 1164, 1175, 
1176, 1180-1183, 
1192, 1193, 1302, 
1433, 1434 
83-1409 
83-797 

83-818 
83-1162 
83-835 
83-813, 856 
83-1394 
83-1074 
83-809 
83-1345 
83-862 
83-1410 
83-1092 
83-972 
83-1421, 1424 
83-964 
83-1251 
83-1285 
83-1188 
83-1189 
83-1135, 1136 
83-1116 
83-1411 
83-1137 
83-1412, 1413 
83-1414, 1415 
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Wheatley, Phillis 83-1189 
Wheble, John _ 83-783 
Whitman, Walt ^ 83-749, 1252, 1253, 
: 1408 
Wilde, Oscar 83-1475 
Wilder, Thornton 83-1416 
Wilkins, John 83-973 
Williams, Stephen 83-1185 
Williams, William Carios83-1112, 1417 
Winstanley, Gerard 83-955 
Winther, Sophus Keith 83-1430 
Wishartt, William 83-949 
Wolfe, Thomas 83-1418-1424 
Wollstonecraft, Mary — 83-1145 
, Women's studies 83-774, 809, 904, 978, 
5 1030, 1145, 1182, 
€ 1371, 1426 
Woolf, Leonard 83-1138, 1140, 1148 
Woolf, Virginia 83-774, 904, 1066, 
1138-1153 
Wordsworth, Dorothy — 83-968, 1013 
Wordsworth, William 83-749, 803, 981, 999, 
1008-1013, 1252 
Wright, Richard 83-1425 
Writing 83-775-777, 916 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas 83-941, 942 
Yeats, John B 83-1471 
Yeats, William Butler — 83-1115,.1154, 1318, ` 
1471-1477 
i Young, Philip 83-1345 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The 
University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth 
number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph 
as concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the 
thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major implications. 
Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The 
abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or 
monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the 
title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbrevia- 
tions in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, 
not page number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major 
types of entries: (1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly 


and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the . 


article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract 
deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors' 
names. Anonymous works are listed by their titles. The annual index not only 
cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the 
articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, 
and World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of 
categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) 
in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used 
with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particu- 
larism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, 
Comparative Literature, Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, 
Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, Literature and Society, - 
Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's ' 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing 
and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour 
and Satire, Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, 
Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be 
placed in one of the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings 
unless the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 

Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 
Britain III. Language (See General III) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Modern 

UNITED STATES 
United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 
United States III. Language (See General III) 
United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a 
literature. written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on 
English literature and language: General, Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, 
Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 

The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was 
written after 1921, and also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of 
whose work was produced after 1900. 








Brown, Jeanine Barrett (J.B.B.) 
Bruce, Karen L. (K.L.B.) 
Bunnell, Charlotte E. (C.E.B.) 
Burch, C. Beth (C.B.B.) 
Butler, Evelyn A. (E.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Carmichael, Jane A. (J. A.C.) 
Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) 

Dust, Alvin I. (A.I.D.) 
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Horvath, Brooke K. (B.K.H.) 
Johnson, Carolyn M. (C.M.J.) 
Kelly, James R. (J.R.K.) 


ABSTRACTERS 
The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 


Kemnitz, Charles (C.K.) 

Kóster, Patricia (P.K.) 

Lindsey, Victor (V.L.) 

Maddock, Lawrence H. (L.H.M.) 


. Magee, William H. (W.H.M.) 


Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Reynolds, William (W.R.) 
Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 
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Turnage, Maxine (M.T.) 
Wagoner, Mary S. (M.S.W.) 
Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 
prepared for this issue: 


yAAAH Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora, 54,2; 56,1; 57,2; 61,1 (1977-78, 
1980, 1982) 
ABC American Book Collector, 1(n.s.), 1-6 (1980) 
AEB Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography, 3, 1-4 (1979) 
AfLT African Literature Today: Myth and History, 11-12 (1980, 1982) 
Agenda Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1; 18/19,4/1 (1979-81) 
AL American Literature, 48,2-3 (1976) 
AmTQ American Transcendental Quarterly, 42 (1979) 
AUR Aberdeen University Review, 47,4; 48,1-2,4 (1978-80) 
BBib Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, 35,1-4 (1978) 
BLR Bodleian Library Record, 10,6 (1982) 
. BSUF Ball State University Forum, 23,1 (1982) 
ÈCanL Canadian Literature, 82-84 (1979-80) 
CLQ Colby Library Quarterly, 14,1-4 (1978) 
CollL College Literature, 7,2 (1980) 
DramR The Drama Review, 22, 1-3 (1978) 
DUJ Durham University Journal, 73,1; 74,1 (1980-81) 
Éire Éire-Ireland, 15,3-4; 16,1-4; 17,1-3 (1980-82) 
English English, 26,125-126; 27,127-129; 28,130-132; 29,133-135; 30,137-138 
(1977-81) 
Esquire Esquire, 98,5 (Nov.1982) 
EWN ' Evelyn Waugh Newsletter, 11,1-3; 12,1-3 (1977-78) 
FDP Four Decades of Poetry, 1890-1930, 2,1-4 (1978-79) 
GaR Georgia Review, 32, 2-4; 33,1-2 (1978-79) 
GissingN The Gissing Newsletter, 14,1-2 (1978) 
Greyfriar Greyfriar, 19-22 (1978-81) 
HarvLB Harvard Library Bulletin, 26,1-2; 27,1-4; 28,1,2 (1978-80) 
ÌJAAC Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 37,1-2 (1978) 
JCL Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 16,1 (1981) 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 80,1-3 (1981) 
JES The Journal of English Studies, 9,2; 10,1-2 (1978-79) 
LHY Literary Half-Yearly, 18,1 (1977) 
LibN Library Notes, 47-50 (1977-79, 1982) 
Meanjin Meanjin Quarterly, 37,2-4; 38,1-4; 39,1-2,4 (1978-80) 
MFS Modern Fiction Studies, 23,2 (1977) 
MissQ The Mississippi Quarterly: The Journal of Southern Culture, 35,2-3 
(1982) 
MQ Midwest Quarterly, 23,4 (1982) 
N&Q Notes & Queries, 29,4-5 (1982) 
NMS Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, 23-24 (1979-80) 
FNMW Notes on Mississippi Writers, 13,1-2; 14,1 (1981) 
OQ Ohioana Quarterly, 25,3-4 (1982) 
ParisR Paris Review, 23,79,82 (1981) 
PBSA Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America, 76,3 (1982) 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 94,2-3,5 
(1979) 


PoeS Poe Studies, 14,1 (1981) 





Princeton University Library Chronicle, 41,1-3 (1979/80) 
Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Theatre Research, 16,1 (1977) 
Renascence, 33,1-4; 34,1-3 (1980-82) 

Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, 59 (1981) 

Studies in American Fiction, 8,1; 9,2; 10,1 (1980-82) 

Studies in Canadian Literature, 6,1 (1981) 

The South Carolina Review, 11, 2 (1979) 

Shenandoah, 32, 2-4 (1981) 

The Southern Review (Louisiana State University), 16,1-4 (1980) 
Speculum: A Journal of Medieval Studies, 54,3 (1979) 

Theatre Notebook, 33,2; 34,1 (1979-80) 

University of Cape Town Studies in English, 9-10 (1979-80) 
Under the Sign of Pisces: Anais Nin and Her Circle, 10,1-4; 11-1 (1979-80) 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 56,1-2 (1980) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


83-1487. Browne, Ray B. Up From Elitism: The Aesthetics of Popular Fiction, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 
Y 217-31. The elite criteria long used by critics of popular fiction are inappropriate and prejudiced, 
and they should be replaced with a new set that weighs the fiction on its own terms. E.E.W. 


83-1488. Burgess, Bruce. Marinetti in London, FDP, 2, 4, 1979, 194-9. Marinetti’s machine 
aesthetics had its greatest impact on visual rather than literary arts in England. Epstein's ‘‘Rock 
Drill” is'a clear example of this influence, but Epstein soon recognized that art is not identical 
with sensation. Furthermore, Marinetti and Epstein, although entranced by the crude early 
automobiles and aeroplanes, could not anticipate the form of the 20th-century machine. Howev- 
er, Marinetti did raise the issue of the machine as an essential element of the modern movement. 

J.H.Ro. 


83-1489. Ingram, Peter G. Art, Language and Community in Collingwood’s PRINCIPLES OF 
ART, JAAC, 37, 1, 1978, 53-64. R.G. Collingwood's claim that art and language are the same 
thing cannot be supported; moreover, it limits, rather than enhances, the artist's relationship to 
the community. It is necessary to distinguish between kinds of language-expression (the imagina- 
tion experience) and externalization (the bodily action). Externalization implies craftsmanship, 
and though Collingwood rejected craftsmanship, without craft art is only solipsistic self-expression. 
At best, such art becomes elitist. Language is not art, but the agent of art's externalization. 

K.D.H. 


83-1490. Shiff, Richard. The Art of Excellence and the Art of the Unattainable, GaR, 32, 4, 1978, 
829-41. Art demands location between the ''poles of the obvious and the incomprehensible, a 
placement sought by reference to the arts of excellence and the unattainable. The former has the 
latter as its subject while the second presents the ideal which the first represents. Thus the artist 
works to change society and to inform us who we are as changing members of that society. 

J.R.K. 


83-1491. Whitehouse, P.G. The Meaning of ''Emotion'" in Dewey's ART AS EXPERIENCE, 
JAAC, 37, 2, 1978, 149-56. Emotion in Art as Experience is unclear but not contradictory. If the 
f work is categorized as one exploring experience rather than one exploring art, the meaning of 
emotion can be supplied from Dewey's earlier work. Emotion is part of a unified act: the aesthetic 
experience. It directs the artist and marks the artifact. K.D.H. 


Bibliographies 


83-1492. Mattson, Francis O. ''Seventy from the Seventies: A Decade of Fine Printing." The 
New York Public Library Views the Private Press Scene, ABC, l(n.s.), 2, 1980, 22-4. [List of 
Books in New York Public Library, Special Press Collection.] A.LD. 


83-1493. Thorp, Willard. The First Twenty-Five Years, PULC, 41, 2, 1979/80, 98-106. The 
Friends of the Library have contributed many rare and unusual items to the Princeton collections. 
(From an address delivered May 16, 1955). [Items cited within article.] A.LD. 


83-1494. Naumberg, Edward, Jr. The Second Twenty-Five Years, PULC, 41, 2, 1979/80, 107-13. 
¢ The chronicle of the library's holdings attests to the work of the Friends of the Library. [Items 
cited witbin article.] A.LD. 


Comparative Literature 


83-1495. MacAdam, Alfred, and Charles Ruas. The Art of Fiction LXVIII (Interview), Parish. 

23, 82, 1981, 140-75. Fuentes grew up with American English, went to Mexico at 15. Writihg ifi 

Spanish is a struggle for him. He feels Latin writers have four centuries of silence toj ring alive, ~~ 
: NH, V 
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assimilating two cultures: the modern European ''breaking up of time’’ coincides with the Latin 
Indian sense of circular time. Early poets in Spanish made possible the Latin American novel. 
Faulkner has the Latin sense of defeat and loss; there is a culture of the Caribbean which includes 
Faulkner and Márquez. E.B. 


83-1496. Stone, Peter H. The Art of Fiction LXIX (Interview), ParisR, 23, 82, 1981, 45-73. 
Márquez feels journalism is his true profession. The American Lost Generation made him 
question the relation of his work to life. The Bogotazo (April 9, 1948: political riots in Bogota) 
caused him to write about his country. Aracataca, his birthplace, gave him literary material. 
Faulkner and Hemingway were influences. Márquez's aim is to express true socialist reality. 

E.B. 


Literary History 


83-1497. DeBruyn, Frans. Latitudinarianism and Its Importance as a Precursor of Sensibility, . 


JEGP, 80, 3, 1981, 349-68. Recent efforts to deny that ‘‘latitudinarianism was ... the predominant 
religious ideology’’ of the second half of the 18th century call for a re-examination of the 
evidence. Viewing the ''Calvinistic tone of the Articles and liturgy’’ as far from typical and the 
extraordinary growth of Methodism as essentially a rejection of the widespread belief in the 
natural goodness of man, many ''distinguished church historians’’ hold that a form of Arianism 
*'uniting latitudinarian and dissenter alike’’ was dominant. Apparently Anglican leaders hoped to 


reconcile the religious controversies by means of a social doctrine based on natural sympathy, ' 


which led in turn to the cult of sensibility. T.A.S. 


83-1498. Lowe, James. A Bull in an Autograph Shop, ABC, l(n.s.), 3, 1980, 8-12. Collecting 
autographs, an activity indulged in for over 2500 years, has gained popularity, especially in the 
last 25 years. Now collecting is considered investing, and, to be sure, items have gained a fairly 
handsome return when re-sold. A.LD. 


Literary Theory 


83-1499. Lewis, Thomas E. Notes toward a Theory of the Referent, PMLA, 94, 3, 1979, 458-75. 
Semiotic and Marxist literary theory can be accommodated to one another through the implica- 
tions of a literary referent as a cultural unit. A study of the aesthetic views of Umberta Eco and 
Louis Althusser on semiotics and Marxism respectively shows how this compatibility is possible. 
Semiotic theories of both codes and sign production assume that specific literary works have 
reference to conceptual structures that represent social forces. The Marxist theory of art as the 
essence of reality assumes that art is an abstraction from history. Such a cultural ideology gives 
meaning to art for critics in both traditions. W.H.M. 


83-1500. Shir, Jay. Symbolism and Autosymbolism, JAAC, 37, 1, 1978, 81-9. Some figures 
function conceptually (for example, Plato's Cave, which we do not experience as a cave but as 
part of an abstract dogma); some function both conceptually and objectively (for instance, 
metaphors, whose parts we experience and conceptualize). Allegory is a mode in which all 
conceptual elements are relevant per se. In symbolism, on the other hand, both objective and 
conceptual terms operate, but the conceptual is the focus of interest. The autosymbolic mode 
uses only objects, no concepts. Critics like Schopenhauer, Ransom, and Beckett tend to make 
preferential statements disguised as descriptions without recognizing that modes are choices, not 
necessities. ; K.D.H. 


83-1501. Walton, Kendall. How Remote are Fictional Worlds from the Real World?, JAAC, 37, 1, 
1978, 11-23. It is possible to speak of events in fiction in two ways: 1) to say the statement ‘'Tom 
Sawyer attended his own funeral’’ is true, or 2) to say that the statement is fictional. The first way 
allows too much confusion between the real world and fictional worlds, and implies that both 
physical and psychological interaction is possible between them. However, the psychological 
bond felt to fictions is similar to the bond felt toward the actual. This is because the reader 
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participates in the make-believe world of the novel, not because the novel approximates the real 
world. Readers appreciate fictions from the inside. K.D.H. 


83-1502. Zurbrugg, Nicholas, and others. Forum: Biography, Meanjin, 39, 4, 1980, 442-52. While 
those who propound theories about biography regard it as susceptible to the same kind of artistry 
as the novel or poem, its widespread popularity seems to derive not so much from appreciation of 
‘wits creative potential as from the somewhat cruder assumption that biography offers the cheap 
` thrill of making the great look small. W.R. 


See also 83-2086. 
Literature and Other Arts 


83-1503. Cohen, Arthur A. Dada Obsession: Notes on Collecting the Dada Movement, ABC, 
l(n.s.), 2, 1980, 3-8. Founded in Zurich in 1916, Dada began by denouncing war, stupidity, 
bourgois art, narrow-mindedness, nationalism, etc. The word which defines it means either 
'"'hobby-horse'' or childish ‘‘papa’’. Begun as anti-art, flourishing only until 1924, it was absorbed 
into surrealism and absurdism. It is now ironic that sincere collectors are paying high prices for 
what was calculated to be nonsense. A.LD. 
X Prosody 
83-1504. Gillham, David. Concealed Metaphors in Poetry, UCTSE, 10, 1980, 1-13. When the 
tenor and vehicle of a metaphor are very close, a reader may respond to figurative effect without 
realizing it. Poets practise concealment as Wordsworth did in representing contrasting yet 
blended levels of response to the Wye in Tintern Abbey to create a metaphor for the way 


metaphors rise to consciousness. Concealed metaphors allow poets to pass off figures as plain, 
unvarnished statements. M.S.W. 


Rhetoric 


83-1505. Bogen, James. Metaphors as Theory Fragments, JAAC, 37, 2, 1978, 177-88. A success- 
ful metaphor is apt, not because it is true (it is not true), not because it is a code or the distillation of 
an emotion. À convincing metaphor drives the reader to understand how to treat the objects as the 
metaphorist does, to agree that there might be a theory under which the metaphor were saying 
something true. But the reader is not expected to act on the theory — merely to be able to find out 
what it is. K.D.H. 


d Theory of Criticism 


83-1506. Barry, Peter. Linguistics and Literary Criticism: A Polytheism Without Gods, English, 
29, 134, 1980, 133-43. Linguistic criticism may be helpful in analyzing the prose of Euphues or 
Finnegans Wake, but it is of limited effectiveness in other works except where the prose deviates 
from the norms of daily usage. The belief that literature is language does not warrant a method of 
criticism based on linguistics. P.D.E. 


83-1507. Fromm, Harold. Sparrows and Scholars: Literary Criticism and the Sanctification of 
Data, GaR, 33, 2, 1979, 255-76. The dominance in contemporary literary criticism of structural 
and reader-response methodologies has served both to weaken criticism and to foster a wealth of 
critical readings which lack theoretical justification. As biblical hermeneutics has evolved into 
literary criticism, the realization has come that the assumptions which underlie the two fields are 
so different that, to supply the value lost due to God's disappearance as transcendent author, data 
y takes on sanctity and each man's consciousness receives equal weight. If the essay qua text 
becomes incomprehensible without determinable meaning, then it seems useless to write it; 
moreover, if the critic cannot engage the text, then genuine attempts at literary understanding 
cannot come forth. I.R.K. 


83-1508. Grundy, Peter. Linguistics and Literary Criticism, English, 30, 137, 1981, 151-69. A 
linguistic examination of a passage from Tess of the d'Urbervilles shows that linguistic insights 
play a significant part in literary criticism. A close analysis of particular linguistic features in the 
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last section of ‘‘The Maiden'' offers evidence for prevalent critical opinions of characterization, 
thus proving the linguistic approach a valid method of literary criticism. P.D.E. 


83-1509. Parker, Hershel. The ''New Scholarship": Textual Evidence and Its Implications for 
Criticism, Literary Theory, and Aesthetics, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 181-97. Facts about composition, 
revision, and publication can affect one's understanding and interpretation of a literary work. 
Today's scholars, relying on textual evidence at its origins, tend to begin not with the published y 
version but with notes, drafts, and all that can be learned about the author at work. The new 
Scholarship challenges, and often negates or changes, earlier criticism, literary theory, and 
aesthetics. E.E.W. 


See also 83-2085. 
Women's Studies 


83-1510. Lewis, Linda K. Women in Literature: a Selected Bibliography, BBib, 35, 3, 1978, 
116-22; 131. An earlier bibliography (Myers, Carol F., Women in Literature: Criticism of the 
Seventies, Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1976) is here up-dated. (List appended). A.LD. 


83-1511. Lohrey, Amanda. The Liberated Heroine: New Varieties of Defeat?, Meanjin, 38, 3, . 
1979, 294-304. The last decade has seen the emergence of a clearly recognizable genre of ? 
American women’s fiction: the biographical novel of the single heroine female self. Authors like 
Joan Didion, Erica Jong, and Doris Lessing make it clear that it is impossible to write beyond the 
heroine’s moment of choice because the outcome is too bleak, because we live not only in a sexist 
society but in a morally anarchic and destructive one. Thus, the neo-feminist novel tends to works 
itself out within one of four categories: existential pessimism, emotional optimism, stoic resigna- 


tion, or moral impasse. W.R. 
Writing 

83-1512. Anderson, Jeffrey. To Whom Do We Write?, LibN, 50, 1982, 23-7. The identification of 

audience confronts every writer as one of the most difficult aspects to determine. J.B.B. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 
83-1513. Bixby, George. House of Books Crown Octavos, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 22-5. [List of the 1 
Octavo Series, published by House of Books.] A.LD. 


83-1514. Merritt, J.J. Angling Books, PULC, 41, 1, 1979/80, 30-49. Angling has been the inspira- 
tion for many a book; the Firestone Library, Princeton, contains a fair number — about 7,000 
items, among which are about 200 editions of the Walton alone, or the Walton-Cotton Compleat 
Angler. One of the earliest angling books is in Chinese of the Chou Dynasty (ca. 300 BC); one of 
the latest was published in 1971. One can say that the collection is an unusually rich one. A.ID. 


Editing 


83-1515. Williams, William P. Some Notes on ''f£"' and ''s"', AEB, 3, 2, 1979, 97-101. One must be 
careful in citing the changes and development in use by printers of long ‘‘s’’ and the usual short 
“s”, All statements must be hedged with ‘‘normally’’ or ''usually''. Editors must study the use of 
these letters with care, lest useful bibliographic evidence remain unanalyzed because over- 
looked. A.LD. 7 


x 
History of Printing and Publishing 


83-1516. Bixby, George. First Editions, ABC, 1(n.s.), 1, 1980, 35-6. Only recently have works of 
playwrights been considered worthy of collection; still more recent is the interest in collecting 
mystery and science-fiction writers. If one wants to begin collecting, one should start with plays. 

A.ID. 
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83-1517. Bixby, George. First Editions, ABC, 1(n.s.), 3, 1980, 40-1. Periodicals often contain first 
editions of shorter works by authors, often revised when appearing later in more permanent form. 
In collecting periodicals it is well to remember that complete issues are more valuable than 
extracted pages. A.LD. 


__. 83-1518. Bixby, George. First Editions, ABC, 1(n.s.), 4, 1980, 48-9. Broadsides, though the bane 
* of collectors, are proliferating; they are difficult for bookstores to ship and hard for collectors to 
store. Often, however, they are the printing format for first editions of shorter works. Some 
former collectors are refusing to collect them because of the increase in numbers. A.ID. 


83-1519. Burton, William. The Decline and Fall of the Limited Editions Club, ABC, l(n.s.), 4, 
1980, 3-7. Now nearly extinct, the Limited Editions Club was founded in 1929 to publish finely 
printed and illustrated books for a select membership; it produced about 300 books in 27 years. A 
side-line was to use the same type, more cheaply mounted, for unlimited Heritage Press books. 
When the originators died, the club passed from ownership to ownership until now it is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. A.ID. 


83-1520. Czeslaw, Jan Grycz. THE PLAN OF ST. GALL, ABC, 1(n.s.), 1, 1980, 23-7. The Plan, 
Xa reproduction of a design made in the 9th century of a lost original for a monastery, exhibits the 
painstaking work and care necessary to make it an exceptional book. A.LD. 


83-1521. Feld, M.D. The Early Evolution of the Authoritative Text, HarvLB, 26, 1, 1978, 81-111. 
The concern over the formulation of an authoritative text is an old one. From the very beginning 
of printing, success relied heavily on a superior editorial function. In the first hundred years of, 
printing, there were three distinctive styles of editorial authority: ''primal authority bases the 
superiority of a particular text on the claim that it represents the closest approximation to the form 
in which it originally appeared, idiosyncratic authority bases its superiority on the claim that its 
text has been purified and clarified by the genius of an especially leamed scholar, consensual 
authority bases its superiority on the claim that its particular text is the summation of all available 
sources and comments." Aldus Manutius, the first of the great printer-editors, expresses the 
primal authority. Erasmus of Rotterdam and Guillaume Budé express different aspects of the 
idiosyncratic authority. Scaliger, Bentley, Lachmann and Housman also represent this attitude. 
Theodore Poelman (Pulmanus) expresses the consensual authority. The history of classical 
*€ scholarship relies on a ‘‘succession of idiosyncratic authorities.” P.A.H. 


83-1522. Mattson, Francis O. A Fine and Private Place, ABC, I(n.s.), 3, 1980, 13-19. Fine, private 
press books in the Rare Book Division, New York Public Library, reflect and record changes in 
typographic taste in modern times. Private presses credit William Morris as their originator: he 
founded the Kelmscott Press (1891), though others had previously produced such items. Special 
presses are defined as those that are public but still tum out fine printing. Added to these 
producers of fine books are the book clubs. The collection is supported by gifts of items and 
bequests of funds. A.ID. 


83-1523. McCurdy, Michael. Small Presses and Fine Printing, ABC, 1(n.s.), 3, 1980, 43-5. Abbe, a 
private press designer and printer, has done much to keep alive the name of Dwiggins, one of the 
foremost private press designers. A.LD. 


83-1524. Peich, Michael. Small Presses & Fine Printing, ABC, 1(n.s.), 1, 1980, 38-40. Duncan and 
J Williams of the Cunningham Press led the way in the production of excellent and uniquely 
beautiful books. A.LD. 


83-1525. Rider, Philip R. Research Opportunities in the Early English Book Trade: Introduction, 
AEB, 3, 3, 1979, 165-9. Since most work on early printing practices has had a literary bias, we 
have often, from few clues, created accepted evidence. Now it is time to look at the practices of 
printers from an historical, non-literary angle, to arrive at a closer, balanced view. A.LD. 
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83-1526. Rota, Anthony. Following the Flag, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 14-16. During a 50-year span 
the House of Books, operated now by Marguerite A. Cohn, has survived changes in bibliographic 
fashion and techniques. Many collectors at one time bought only books published in an author's 
native country. To study an author properly one must realize that a first edition is first, no matter 
where published, and that second editions, often published in a different country, may reveal 
surprising differences in text. A.LD. 


83-1527. Schimmel, Stuart B. ''Seventy from the Seventies’’. A Collector Views the Library's 
Exhibition, ABC, 1l(n.s.), 2, 1980, 25-7. The exhibition showed that, despite comments to the 
contrary, fine printing is still being done. A.LD. 


83-1528. Schlosser, Leonard B. Papermaking and the Industrial Revolution: The Search for New 
Fiber, ABC, 1(n.s.), 6, 1980, 3-12. Though plant fibers had been used directly to make paper in the 
Orient, rags became the source for writing materials in Europe in the 16th to 18th centuries. Late 
in the 18th century when increased demands for paper occurred and the supply of rags was 
diminishing, inventors turned again to plant fibers. One naturalist took note that wasps build nests 
in paper-like material made from rotted wood. Others built on his initial work; but it was Jacob 
Schaffer who, in his monumental work, now rare indeed, provided the bases from which later. 
inventors in the 19th century made modern paper from wood pulp. A.LD. 


83-1529. Seligman, Robert (pseud.). Auction Notes, ABC, I(n.s.), 1, 1980, 29-31. Recent auctions 
have shown that, depending upon how the books are advertised, catalogued and described, prices 
gained will vary in measure with the care taken to inform bidders. A.ID. 


83-1530. Sheehe, W. Michael. F.L. Schmied, Art Deco Illustrator, ABC, 1(n.s.), 3, 1980, 3-7. 
When in 1925, Art Deco was exhibited in Paris, it was characterized in printing by sans-serif type 
and high ornamental capital letters by Schmied, who had studied the works of old master printers. 
He illustrated the first French edition of Kipling's Jungle Book (1919). Schmied's books are rare 
because they were printed in severely limited editions; they seldom appear on the market. 

A.LD. 


83-1531. Werlys, Flavio (pseud.). Killing the Golden Goose, ABC, I(n.s.), 2, 1980, 9-15. Collec- 
tors are becoming disgusted at the proliferation of limited editions, signed editions, double-signed 
editions and broadsides. Some responsible libraries, feeling that they are being taken advantage 
of, are now refusing to collect certain authors, who are abusing the sale value of their autographs, 
and publishers who are seemingly too greedy. A.LD. 


83-1532. A Marriage has been Arranged, ABC, l(n.s.), 3, 1980, 38-9. ‘‘Bookline’’, the name for 
computer assisted information on book and auction records, is the newest and most rapid access 
to the latest auction prices of books. A.I.D. 


See also 83-1631, 83-1632, 83-1660. 
GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 


83-1533. Austin, Frances. ‘‘Seem’’ Plus Present Participle, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 349-50. Although 
Noam Chomsky (Syntactic Structures, 1957, p. 15) says that this construction is grammatically 
wrong in English (e.g., ''The child seems sleeping"), examples going back to Shakespeare show it 
as normal, at least in British usage. J.S.P. 


Theoretical Studies 


83-1534. Saussay, Hans. Spatial Thinking, LibN, 49, 1979, 29-33. Language translates temporal 
terms into spatial terms by the use of metaphors because of the extremely abstract nature of time. 
a I.B.B. 


A 
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GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


83-1535. Caltabiano, Frank P. The Actor: Man or Marionette, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 71-80. The actor 
has always rivaled the non-human marionette and puppet, and with the advent of robotics, the 
modem actor experiences this rivalry anew. Mythologies world-wide abound with stories of 
mechanical figures, puppets, and dolls who usurp the role of live men — either actually or 
symbolically. Conversely, the modern Bauhaus experiment has ‘‘transformed’’ dancers and 
actors into ''moving architecture." Although the contemporary actor may fear mechanical 
competition more than ever, the theatre can accommodate both live actors and their puppet 
counterparts. C.B.B. 


83-1536. Garfein, Herschel, and Mel Gordon. The Adriani Lazzi of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
DramR, 22, 1, 1978, 3-12. The l6th-century commedia dell’ arte has had great influence on 
20th-century drama. Modem directors have borrowed stereotyped characters, masks, broad 
gestures, and its very theatricality. The lazzi, comic routines, however, are not often described, 
but we learn of them through the illustrations in books that have survived. Many of these lazzi are 
obscene; descriptions of the actions, the actors thought, might harm future performances. 

A.LD. 


Fiction 
83-1537. Dick, Bernard F. At the Crossroads of Time: Types of Simultaneity in Literature and 
Film, GaR, 33, 2, 1979, 423-32. While painting, a space art, and theatre and film, time/space arts, 
deal easily with the technique of simultaneity, literature as a time art demands more of the artist. 
Once grasped and effectively used, however, simultaneity can serve not only narrative purposes 
but also structural ones in which the work embodies a time continuum that provides for the 


simultaneous existence of past, present, and future. This concept of time affords the novelist 
challenging narrative routes other than the purely sequential. J.R.K. 


83-1538. Frank, Frederick S. The Gothic Novel: A Second Bibliography of Criticism, BBib, 35, 1, 
1978, 1-14; 52. Since the appearance of bibliographies in 1973 (see BBib 30, pp. 45-54) and in 1974 
(McNutt, Dan J. The Eighteenth-Century Gothic Novel: An Annotated Bibliography of Criticism 
and Selected Texts. New York: Garland Publishing), the latter of which stops at 1800 and ignores 
American practitioners, the list of items criticizing the Gothic and of new editions of such works 
has steadily grown, necessitating updating. (Bibliography appended). A.LD. 


83-1539. Hawkins, Peter S. Problems of Overstatement in Religious Fiction and Criticism, Rena, 


33, 1, 1980, 36-46. Scholars of either religion or literature, it has been claimed, study specific 


works in specific traditions rather than interdisciplinary effects. The discipline of religion tends to 
dematerialize the object of study to create a conceptual framework. What any work of literature 
does is present an experience crafted in language, which leads us to have an experience of our 
own. The literary object will be shaped by certain assumptions about us and what the context of 
our life most profoundly is. Readers of fiction must learn first to see what the writer has set before 
us *'to catch a glimpse there of truths that can be best told between the lines, in a darkened glass, 
half understood.” G.A.C. 


83-1540. Massey, Irving. Escape from Fiction: Literature and Didacticism, GaR, 32, 3, 1978, 
611-30. All fiction seeks to be didactic, a view which assumes that guilt inevitably attaches to 
writing. A story can suggest a moral interpretation at its beginning or conclusion, or evade any 
moral interpretation, as an analysis of Chekhov's Ward 6, Tolstoi's The Death of Ivan Ilyich, and 
Flaubert’s The Legend of Saint Julian the Hospitaler shows. Support for this view of fiction 
involves the changing expectation of the reader's moral response; a theory of the dual nature of 
each reader (one part hostile, the other open to criticism) coupled with the notion of a,bicameral 
writer (the creative side disappearing with the work's completion, when the other sidé” appears to 
receive the work); and an implicitly present answer rising to consciousness. Oe LR.K. 
4 C 
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83-1541. Newman, John, and Kathleen Joyce Kruger. Imaginary War Fiction in Colorado State 
University Libraries, BBib, 35, 4, 1978, 157-68; 171. The genre, imaginary war fiction, was first 
labeled by Clarke in his Voices Prophesying War, 1763-1984. The collection in Colorado of this 
genre is perhaps unique. (Bibliography appended). A.LD. 


83-1542. Puzon, Bridget. The Bildungsroman of Middle Life, HarvLB, 26, 1, 1978, 5-27. The idea 
of Bildungsroman may be extended to describe a ''personal journey to self-integration of a man in : 
the middle stage of life, attaining the human fulfillment appropriate to his society." In fact, this 
becomes a distinctive narrative form. The protagonist, who has already established his stability 
and respectability, goes on a joumey that forces him to encounter new ideas and to question old 
ones. A favorite metaphor for the expression of this narrative form is a journey in which the 
protagonist gradually becomes aware of his new knowledge of the universe. Conrad's Heart of 
Darkness, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Sinclair Lewis's Dodsworth, and Cather's The Profes- 
sor's House are all examples of this narrative form. P.A.H. 


83-1543. Stern, Richard. Reflections on Hunos, Historians, and Story-Tellers, Shen, 32, 4, 1981, 
55-68. (‘‘[A] reworking of the fourth Louis Gottschalk Memorial Lecture given April 28, 1981 at 
the University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus.'') The Huno (African tribal historian-shaman), 
historian, and story-teller, by ‘‘parallel but different mental operations," tie past to present, ` 
saving men from oblivion. The Huno deals with new events by ritualistically binding them to past 
patterns; historians recreate the past as accurately as possible, generalizing from particulars to 
reveal submerged significance; story-tellers participate imaginatively in intensified, controlled 
particulars, ‘‘evok[ing] a past realer than any other," fictionalizing, arbitrating, transforming 
events into ''something radically new," ‘‘return[ing] us to what we once knew and were.” 
B.K.H. 


See also 83-1501. 
Film 


83-1544. Leab, Daniel J. Memoirs of a Film Book Collector [Part I], ABC, 1(n.s.), 1, 1980, 13-22. 
The film industry has had a great impact upon our culture, and even creative writers seem to 
reflect movie scenes in their works. Once a novel becomes a film, then subsequent editions of that 
novel are likely to be illustrated with stills from the movie. Now collecting of books and related 
materials on the film industry has become a respectable, if expensive, avocation. A.I.D. 


83-1545. Leab, Daniel J. Memoirs of a Film Book Collector: Part 2, ABC, 1(n.s.), 2, 1980, 33-6. 
Originally collected for personal use, the Loeb collection grew so that the repository attracted 
attention of scholars, who in turn, in gratitude, added copies of their own publications. The 
collection is now in the National Library, Canberra, Australia. A.LD. 


See also 83-1537. 
Poetry 


83-1546. Booth, Mark W. The Ballad and the Brain, GaR, 32, 2, 1978, 371-86. The Bitter Withy, a 
traditional ballad first transcribed in 1888, demonstrates the ability of the text of a folksong to 
reconstruct the precipitating event and to develop definite verbal structures which may not 
readily stand out in the singing. Furthermore, viewed in the context of such current theories of 
physiological psychology as those of Julian Jaynes, the ballad supports the idea that one part of , 
the brain controls word use in prose and speech, another in songs — perhaps to some degree 
independently. Song, through the influence of music, retains a certain time-dependence which , 
causes it to diverge from written poetry whose fixed text marks it as time-dependent. J.R.K. 


83-1547. Clare, John. Form in Vers libre, English, 27, 128/129, 1978, 150-70. The excellence of 
vers libre depends upon formal patterns and technical skill. Recognition of such patterns as 
spherical, rhythmical, cadenced, musical, balanced, and vernacular verse enhance one's appre- 
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ciation that meaning, structure, and mechanics must combine to produce successful poetry. 
P.D.E. 


83-1548. Doyle, James. Essential Presences: Poet and/or Poem, FDP, 2, 4, 1979, 214-18. M.L. 
Rosenthal's Sailing into the Unknown: Yeats, Pound and Eliot establishes a link between poet 
and structure and claims that the image combines the objective and the subjective. This interest in 
the lives of the poets is the justification of Donald Hall's Remembering Poets, which includes 
essays on Thomas and Frost and concludes with his famous literary interviews with Eliot and 
Pound. J.H.Ro. 


83-1549. Jason, Phillip K. Modern Versions of the Villanelle, CollL, 7, 2, 1980, 136-45. Modern 
poets use the villanelle form, and variations of it, for different ends. The two repeating lines can 
indicate progress, as in Roethke's The Waking. Poets like Sylvia Plath have found the highly 
repetitive character ideal for expressing themes of obsession, especially if the two repeating lines 
can become voices in a debate. Even when poets like Denise Levertov take liberties with the 
form, they reveal its persistence and its possibilities. G.C.S. 


q 83-1550. McCurdy, Harold G. Artistic Creation in Dreams, GaR, 33, 1, 1979, 195-207. The study 
of poetry, its creation and relationship to dreams, reveals that dream-induced poems are rare; that 
they are usually below or, at best, on a level with the poet's conscious verses; that their imagined 
quality often pales upon awaking; and that the dreamer perceives them as originating in matters `. 
seen or heard which come to mind without effort. While of considerable interest, dream poems 
ultimately prove that the waking mind holds unquestioned dominance over the mind asleep in the 
work of artistic shaping. J.R.K. 


83-1551. Molesworth, Charles. Contemporary Poetry and the Metaphors for the Poem, GaR, 32, 
2, 1978, 319-31. The shift in metaphors employed to describe a poem can clarify its scope and 
intent, in times when interaction among the three dominant metaphors causes confusion. The 
1950's notion of the poem as object lost ground when Charles Olson propounded the force-field 
theory founded upon ''integrity of understanding." Next, Robert Bly's associative verse chal- 
lenged mundane utterances while emphasizing those unique to poetry. Lastly, Armand Schwerner, 
Diane Wakoski, Robert Duncan, and W.S. Merwin, among others, exploited the poem as myth 
V for personal, satiric, and lyric purposes and to create a narrative tension or evoke the aura of a 
primitive ritual. With no one metaphor dominant, the resulting diversity has led to a burgeoning of 
theoretical speculation on the nature of poetry. J.R.K. 


83-1552. Montgomery, Marion. The Prophetic Poet and the Loss of Middle Earth, GaR, 33, 1, 
1979, 66-83. Since the Enlightenment the poet has contended with the growing separation in the 
reading public's mind of science and art, to the extent that he has found it necessary to declare his 
vision outright so as to recover that audience. To combat such modern trends as existentialism 
and absurdism, Flannery O'Connor developed the use of the grotesque with an aim of recapturing 
for the reader that lost sense of wonder, awe, and delight in existence. Thus, in opposition to the 
continued inroads of empirical science and the literature it spawned, she sought to restore an 
earlier, larger view of reality. J.R.K. 
p BRITAIN 
BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 


History 


83-1553. McConchie, R.W. Additions to OED, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 401-2. [Antedatings, words not 
in OED, and postdatings are supplied from four lóth-century books and one, edited in the 20th 
century, whose century of origin is not shown.] LS.P. 
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BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


83-1554. Leacroft, Richard. The Introduction of Perspective Scenery and its Effect on Theatre 
Forms: A Study by First Year Students of the School of Architecture, Leicester Polytechnic, TN, 
34, 1, 1980, 21-4. [Ten plates show detailed reconstructions of four stages, based on contempo-y 
rary theatre history and architectural study of buildings: the Great Hall at Penshurst in Kent, the 
Swan in London, the Teatro Olimpico at Sabbioneta in ltaly, and the Tudor Hall at Whitehall. 
Each demonstrates a facet in the history of perspective staging, and Leacroft discusses continui- 
ties and innovations in this development. Working with architecture students to solve technical 
problems, the author provides points of confirmation and modification of received critical 
opinions.] N.S. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


8. Old English 
Aelfric ! 


83-1555. Yerkes, David. Aelfric's THESELLA, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 397-9. ‘Salla’ in OE trans- 
lates as ‘‘Zalla’’ in Latin; ‘‘thesella’’ may represent Aelfric's attempt, in No. 11 of his Second 
Series of Catholic Homilies (EETS s.s. 5) to render ‘‘tzalla'’ into OE. J.S.P. 


Beowulf 


83-1556. Magennis, Hugh. BEOWULF, 1008a: ''Swefep aefter symle’’, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 
391-2. Adopting the feast as a symbol of good times on earth, the Beowulf poet here presents life 
as a banquet, thus giving us an outstanding image. I.S.P. 


83-1557. Niles, John D. Ring Composition and the Structure of BEOWULF, PMLA, 94, 5, 1979, 
924-35. Ring Composition, or the enclosing of key ideas or scenes in reverse sequences of echoic 
phrases or incidents, is a pattern not only in short passages but in the central structure of the 
poem. Each of the three main parts of the poem is structured in this way — Beowulf's fight with 
Grendel, his fight with Grendel's Dam, and his fight with the Dragon. The whole poem is also' 
organized into such a pattern, which gives it both artistic and thematic significance. W.H.M. 


83-1558. Wright, Louise E. ‘‘merewioingas’’ and the Dating of BEOWULF: A Reconsideration, 
NMS, 24, 1980, 1-6. The word merewioingas in |. 2921 combines the name Merewio and the 
patronymic ing. It should be translated ''follower of Merovech," not ‘‘Merovingian.’’ The 
Beowulf poet probably learned of Merovech, ancestor of the Merovingian kings, from Fredegar's 
chronicle. Granted that the poet coined merewioingas based on his knowledge of Fredegar, the 
word fixes a terminus a quo for the epic. Fredegar was probably unknown in England before 751. 
Beowulf must therefore be dated after the fall of the Merovingians, possibly as late as the early 9th 
century. L.H.M. 


Old English Poetry 2 


83-1559. Hill, Thomas D. The Age of Man and the World in the Old English GUTHLAC A, JEGP, 
80, 1, 1981, 13-21. Traditional objections to translating yldran in line 4 of Guthlac A as “older” 
seem to disappear if the context is seen as generalizing about the privilege of age. The sins of the 
young, like those of Guthlac, are somewhat excusable; the aged Guthlac displays how maturity 
permits withdrawal from the evils and temptations especially troubling the author's generation, 
and incidentally presages the end of the world. T.A.S. 
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Old English Prose 


83-1560. Cross, J.E. PASSIO S. EUGENIAE ET COMITUM and the OLD ENGLISH MAR- 
TYROLOGY, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 392-7. Although three items in the OE Martyrology derive from 
this Passio (those for Eugenia, Basilla, and Protus and Hyacinthus), mss of these in Montpellier, 
Munich, and Rome differ in details from each other and from the OEM. J.S.P. 


1 83-1561. Horgan, Dorothy M. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD and a Homily for Palm Sunday, 
N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 388-91. The wording of this homily, No. 23, ff. 123-8 of Ms Bodley 340, 
resembles that of The Dream so closely as to suggest that the homilist knew the poem. In a 
number of places, however, an unknown ‘‘corrector’’ (almost a censor) has marked words and 
phrases for erasure or has changed the text to bring it closer to the phrasing of the West Saxon 
Gospel. $ J.S.P. 


b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


83-1562. Carruthers, Mary. The Wife of Bath and the Painting of Lions, PMLA, 94, 2, 1979, 
209-22. The Wife's view of marriage reflects the customs of her class: as a well-to-do business- 
X woman she believes in authority informed by experience. While parodying the extremely mascu- 
line views of St. Jerome and the deportment books of her time, which confused morality with 
deportment, she and her listeners knew that money was the real source of power in marriages like 
hers. She once foolishly surrendered her money to Jankyn, and with it her independence, and so 
she can temper authority with the knowledge of her own experience. W.H.M. 


83-1563. Taylor, Ann M. A Soriptural Echo in the Trojan Parliament of TROILUS AND 
CRISEYDE, NMS, 24, 1980, 51-6. Chaucer's description of the assembly which exchanges 
Criseyde for Antenor parallels the trial of Christ in the Bible. In particular, both accounts 
emphasize the exchange of the innocent person for the guilty one as an assembly prevails over a 
single reasonable voice. None of Chaucer's literary sources reflect the Biblical trial in Criseyde's 
exchange. Deliberate evocation of the Biblical scene may enable Chaucer to transfer feelings 
associated with that trial to the sorrow Troilus feels. Perhaps Chaucer also implies criticism of 
pagan values and of Troilus's excessive love. L.H.M. 


John Gower 


X 83-1564. Burke, Linda Barney. The Sources and Significance of the “Tale of King, Wine, 
Woman, and Truth’’ in John Gower's CONFESSIO AMANTIS, Greyfriar, 21, 1980, 3-15. 
Details of Gower's tale suggest his using Josephus's Jewish Antiquities, Petrus Comestor’s 
Historia Scholastica, and Vincent de Beauvais’s Speculum Historiale as well as the apocryphal 
Book of Esdras as sources. Gower amplified his materials to express a subtle moral vision by 
using contrast and oxymoron and by developing a sympathetic attitude toward women. Like 
Chaucer, he grappled with the moral problem of achieving a proper relationship between human 
and divine love. M.S.W. 


William Langland 


83-1565. Lawler, Traugott. The Gracious Imagining of Redemption in PIERS PLOWMAN, 
English, 28, 132, 1979, 203-16. Langland thought of the Redemption in terms of vigorous action; 
the imagery conveys this idea throughout the poem. Instead of hardship, the poem argues for ease 
pand lightheartedness, represented by Dismas, the good thief, minstrels, Langland, and others 
who accept the grace Christ earned for them. P.D.E. 


Layamon 


83-1566. Matheson, Lister M. The Middle English Prose BRUT: A location List of the Manu- 
scripts and Early Printed Editions, AEB, 3, 4, 1979, 254-66. At least 166 mss exist and there were 
13 printed editions, 1480-1528. Besides, at least 50 of the Anglo-Norman texts from which the ME 
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text came are also extant. Since the work has been undeservedly neglected, a bibliography and 
location list is here provided. (List appended). A.ID. 


Pearl Poet 


83-1567. Lee, B.S. PATIENCE in Perspective, UCTSE, 9, 1979, 5-22. Didacticism enhances 
rather than diminishes the aesthetic force of Patience. Lacking narrative and descriptive vigor 
the poem investigates the theme of patience as defined in the homiletic framework, with Jonah 
serving both as man and as prophet. In spite of its poetic limitations, the work's appeal remains 
affective rather than rational. M.S.W. 


83-1568. Schotter, Anne Howland. The Paradox of Equality and Hierarchy of Reward in PEARL, 
Rena, 33, 3, 1981, 172-9. Pearl presents the simultaneous equality of reward and inequality of rank 
in heaven, whereby the blessed souls enjoy the same amount of beatitude, and yet have different 
statuses. Debate over this central theological paradox makes up the middle portion of the poem. 
The poet, however, never states outright his concept of a gradation of heavenly rewards, and 
seems not to feel that he is in any way contradictory. It may be argued that the medieval feast, 
because it traditionally involves seating according to rank as well as bountiful food, embodies the 
paradox by providing the missing term of hierarchy, thus serving as a metaphor for a heaven, 
which is simultaneously equal in its reward and unequal in its rank. G.A.C. 


Stephen Scrope 


83-1569. Fox, Denton. Stephen Scrope, Jacques Legrand, and the Word ''Mankyndely", N&Q, 
29, 5, 1982, 400. The occurrence of this rare word (meaning ‘‘human’’) six times in a translation 
known to be by Scrope and a variant of it twice (also in something of Scrope's) suggest that he may 
have translated Legrand's Livre de bonne moeurs (ca. 1410), where the word occurs four times. 
Legrand's opus, like those known to have been translated by Scrope, is highly moral and dull. 
According to MED, Scrope seems to have been the only author to use this word. J.S.P. 


Middle English Drama 


83-1570. Conley, John. EVERYMAN 504: ''Ase," ''Beholde,'' or ‘‘Ah, See’’?, N&Q, 29, 5, 
1982, 399-400. Both ‘‘Beholde’’ and ''Ah, see” should be rejected as emendations of ‘‘Ase’’ in 
line 504, as being redundant and having no place in this play's source. J.S.P. 


83-1571. Hawkins, Harriet. ‘‘Merrie England?'': Contradictory Interpretations of the Corpus 
Christi Plays, English, 29, 135, 1980, 189-200. The cycle plays reflect the contradictions contained 
in the Middle Ages. They exist to confirm religious faith, but class conflict, protest, cruelty, 
oppression, and torture stand in tbe most literal terms against the backdrop of cosmic unity. 

P.D.E. 


83-1572. O'Connell, Rosalie M. Sovereignty Through Speech in the Corpus Christi Mystery 
Piays, Rena, 33, 2, 1981, 117-28. The Corpus Christi dramatists, by pointed and reiterated 
phrases, present the creation of the world on the pageant stage as the immediate effect of the 
‘“‘bidding’’ of the Lord. Sovereignty and divinity are wedded to the word, which is itself a deed; 
and language, by reason of its original application, is shown to belong to a special, celestial order. 
Medieval drama clearly draws the connection between sovereignty and inherently efficacious 
speech. G.A.C. 


Middle English Poetry 5 


83-1573. Jacobs, Nicholas. SIR DEGARRÉ, LAY LE FREINE, BEVES OF HAMTOUN and 
the ‘‘Auchinlek Bookshop’’, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 294-301. Of various possibilities, the supposition 
that lines in Sir Degarré (Auchinleck Ms) influenced a parallel passage in Lay le Freine is 
preferable. Similarly Le Freine was likely translated before Degarré was composed and likely 
influenced the latter work. The Auchinleck Ms may have come from a London bookshop where 
several copies were made of Orfeo, lines from Arthour and Merlin being prefixed to one of these. 
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This could also be true of Degarré and an ‘‘extra couplet from Freine,’’ especially if Degarré was 
similarly influenced by Beves of Hamtoun in a text "apparently peculiar to the Auchinleck Ms.” 
I.S.P. 


83-1574. Osberg, Richard H. A Hand-List of Short Alliterating Metrical Poems in Middle English, 
JEGP, 80, 3, 1981, 313-26. Listed are 169 M.E. short poems, many of them isolable lyrics in the 
.drama cycles, which use alliteration regularly to indicate the metrical stress. Like O.E. poetry, 
X practically all the lyrics are four-stressed, but in time that feature weakens and the traditional 
alliterative vocabulary becomes scarce, until in the 16th century alliteration becomes inorganic. 
T.A.S. 


83-1575. Stouck, Mary-Ann. A Reading of the Middle English JUDAS, TEGP, 80, 2, 1981, 188-98. 
Contrary to a recent interpretation, the M.E. Judas does not depart significantly from the 
unanimous condemnation of Judas in the Middle Ages, but it does introduce a novel motivation 
for the betrayal and an explanation of the specific amount of his compensation. The Delilah figure 
who steals the 30 pieces of silver which Christ supposedly gave Judas to buy provisions seems 
reminiscent of the materialistic reactions of all the disciples to the anointing of Christ's feet as 
wasteful. Judas's refusal to accept more than he lost seems intended to reveal an utter ignorance 
of Christ's mercy and ‘‘a terrible perversion of His values.” T.A.S. 


'83-1576. Vale, Juliet. Law and Diplomacy in the Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE, NMS, 23, 
1979, 31-46. This narrative displays the poet's detailed technical knowledge of law and diplomacy 
in the late 14th century and realistically reflects the attitudes and concerns of diplomats and 
administrators of the time. Knowledge of diplomatic procedure is evident in the safe-conduct 
episode and in the exchanges between Arthur and the Roman embassy. The poet's legal interest 
appears in scenes involving warfare, e.g., the capture of the Roman senator. The theme of legal 
rights appears throughout the poem as protagonists press the justice of their causes. L.H.M. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 


83-1577. Flint, Valerie LJ. The HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE of Geoffrey of Monmouth: 
Parody and its Purpose. A Suggestion, Speculum, 54, 3, 1979, 447-68. The Historia, an exceed- 
ingly popular work, as attested to by a wealth of surviving mss, has occasioned controversy over 
its mixture of fact and fiction. Under a pretence of rusticity, a stylistic device, Monmouth 
Psatirizes writings of his contemporaries through parody; meanwhile, on a positive note, he 
elevates concern for responsible rulership and marriage. Monmouth's work, therefore, is a 
masterpiece of artistic creation, worthy of far more consideration than it is usually given. 

A.I.D. 


Anglo-Latin Prose 
83-1578. O'Carroll, Maura. Notes on Some Vernacular Phrases Found in MS Laud Miscella- 
neous 511, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 301-3. Seven of the Latin sermons in this l4th-century Ms at the 
Bodleian contain phrases in the vernacular, six in English, one in French. Probably sermons 


preached to the laity were delivered in the vernacular. [The seven passages are printed and 
annotated.] J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
F Barnabe Barnes 


83-1579. Bawcutt, N.W. Barnabe Bames’s Ownership of Machiavelli’s DISCORSI, N&Q, 29, 5, 
1982, 411. Mark Eccles's suspicion (in C.J. Sisson, ed., Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans 
[1933]) that Barnes owned a copy of this work is verified in the 1858 sale-catalog of S.W. Singer's 
library, where item 107 is identified as Barnes's copy of the Discorsi, with Barnes's autograph on 
the title page. If noticed earlier, the cataloguer's comment that the printer’s devices on that page 
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are the same as those of another book, printed in England, would have led to the realization 
almost a century sooner that at least two of Machiavelli’s works in Italian, dated Palermo 1584, 
actually came from an English press. The other was H Principe, as Eccles noted in 1933. LS.P. 


Thomas Bradshaw 


83-1580. Chaudhuri, Sukanta. The Authorship of a Poem in ENGLAND'S HELICON, N&Q, 29, 
5, 1982, 420. Coridon's Hymme in praise of Amarillis, signed simply ''T.B." was written by 
Bradshaw, who also authored The Shepherds Starre, which also contains the poem (with 
variants) but with identification of the composer. J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


83-1581. Hall, Anne Drury. Epistle, Meditation, and Sir Thomas Browne's RELIGIO MEDICI, 
PMLA, 94, 2, 1979, 234-46. Browne's method and purpose become clearer if Religio Medici is 
treated not as an essay but as a combination of ''the anti-Ciceronian epistle and the religious 
meditation". He combines the familiar style and tone of privacy of the former with the timeless 
human cry of the latter, but has to work hard at giving his meditation shape. By directing irony 
both ways, he keeps the epistle with its Horatian wit distinct from the meditation with its 
humorous decorum. As a result he accommodates his theology to the common man, although 
with intellectual limitations. W.H.M. 


Robert Burton 


83-1582. Linden, Stanton J. Robert Burton's Sigil and John Dee, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 415-16. A 
number of books from Burton's library now housed in Christ Church, Oxford, contain on their 
title pages a symbol derived from Dee's Mona Hieroglyphica (1564) or Propsedeumata Aphoristica 
(1558). (A copy of the latter was in Burton's library.) This sigil, a composite of several conven- 
tional symbols used in astrology and alchemy, was adopted by alchemists as an emblem fittingly 
suggesting their goal. J.S.P. 


83-1583. Renaker, David. Robert Burton Versus Owen Felltham on Documentation, N&Q, 29, 5, 
1982, 416-17. The ‘‘some’’ whom Burton thought plagiarists and who called documentation 
pedantic were actually one person: Felltham, whose Resolves provides the identification. J.S.P. 


Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon 


83-1584. Green, Ian. The Publication of Clarendon’s Autobiography and the Acquisition of His 
Papers by the Bodleian Library, BLR, 10, 6, 1982, 349-67. Confusion accompanied the writing 
and publication of Clarendon’s Life. He took out sections of it to fill out his History and left the ms 
in pieces, but with instructions for fitting it together. Because, of political and family situations, 
publication of the Life did not occur until 1758. Controversy concerning its authenticity arose 
immediately. J.B.B. 


Samuel Daniel 


83-1585. Monsarrat, G.D. Samuel Daniel, Seneca and Mornay, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 420-2. Daniel's 
immediate source for A Letter written to a worthy Countesse is not Seneca but Philippe Du 
Plessis-Mornay's Excellent Discours de la vie et de la mort (1576), which quotes Seneca; Daniel 
takes 14 Senecan passages from Mornay. f J.S.P. 


John Donne 


83-1586. Klinck, Dennis R. John Donne’s ‘‘knottie Trinitie’’, Rena, 33, 4, 1981, 240-55. Donne’s 
reflections on the Trinity appear in most of what he wrote. One of his observations is that the 
paradox of a unity comprehends distinction or diversity. A second important consideration is that 
certain functions or attributes are especially to be associated with each Person of the Trinity. And 
a third area of trinitarian significance concerns analogies of the Trinity in the created world. 


, 


Y 
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Donne's theological speculations on the ''knottie Trinitie" found their best expression in his 
religious verse. G.A.C. 


83-1587. Mollenkott, Virginia Ramey. John Donne and the Limitations of Androgyny, JEGP, 80, 
l, 1981, 22-38. Several of Donne's lyrics explore quite fairly the potential fusion of male and 
female characteristics which permits lovers to become another entity, with all its implications for 
X the union of divine and human, soul and body. Unfortunately, the traditional assumption of 
feminine inferiority surfaces in his sermons whenever he employs comparable androgynous 
imagery. Before flatly condemning the myth he perpetuates, however, readers should consider 


the cost to our culture, especially the dangers of over-reacting. T.A.S. 
Owen Felltham 

See 83-1583, 
Thomas Fuller 


83-1588. Resnick, Robert B. Thomas Fuller’s Wit in Several of His Minor Works, Greyfriar, 20, 
1979, 14-28. Puller’s minor pieces in a variety of genres exhibit devices such as letter- and 
& word-play, antithesis, parallelism, association, ingenuity, and elaboration. For instance, the 
` Preface to Richard Holdsworth’s sermons contains witty comparisons, sustained homely images, 
and elaborate associations built on the idea of sermons as offspring, weak children if not 
published as preached. These devices, generally, achieve and reinforce meaning. M.S.W. 


Robert Greene 


83-1589. Austin, Warren B. ‘‘Old Maltaes Poet’’ in GREENES FUNERALLS (1594), N&Q, 29, 
5, 1982, 419-20. The reference here is to Horace, as the allusion to Odes Ill.xxx. makes clear. 
‘‘Maltae’’ is a recondite reference to Maecenas, whose poet Horace indeed was. J.S.P. 


Joseph Hall 


83-1590. Dinshaw, Fram. Two New Epigrams by Joseph Hall, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 422-3. Bodleian 
Ms Rawlinson poet 246, f. 16 contains two epigrams, one in Latin, one in English, over Hall's 
name. Both reply to an epigram by Andrew Melville objecting to the ‘‘Popish’’ appearance of the 
altar at a service in the Chapel Royal in 1606. Hall’s defense, that of the Anglican middle-way, 
P explains the symbolism of the altar furnishings that so displeased Melville; and Hall teases 
Melville for his disproportionate reaction to something in itself of little moment. Hall’s two 
epigrams cannot be dated precisely. J.S.P. 


Gabriel Harvey 


83-1591. Kratzmann, Gregory. An Addition to the Catalogue of Gabriel Harvey's Library: THE 
DIALOGES OF CREATURES MORALYSED, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 413-15. The Univ. of Queens- 
land library contains a copy of this work containing Harvey's signature and the handwritten date 
1577, some 40 years after the book's publication. A non-scholarly work, it contains fables whose 
wisdom Harvey seems to have found valuable; annotations show passages meant for memoriza- 
tion, and cross-references show careful and probably repeated reading. He probably acquired it 
as a student. J.S.P. 


George Herbert 


83-1592. Malpezzi, Frances M. Herbert’s THE THANKSGIVING in Context, Rena, 34, 3, 1982, 
185-95, The Thanksgiving is not a poem of thankful response, but rather a consideration of 
possible responses. The persona indicates how far he is both from an understanding of love and 
from an ability to practice that virtue. Within context, the poem is the dramatization of a man who 
has much to learn about giving thanks; furthermore, it exemplifies the persona's choice of subject 
matter for his poetry and the difficulty of dealing with Christ's passion as that subject. G.A.C. 
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Ben Jonson 


83-1593. Rawlinson, D.H. Ben Jonson on Friendship, English, 29, 135, 1980, 203-17. Badly 
served by criticism, Jonson’s poems on friendship such as the epistle to Arthur Squib, the Ode 
High-spirited friend, Inviting a Friend to Supper, and others stay in the mind because of their 
insight, sensitiveness, and wit. P.D.E. 


John Lyly , 


83-1594. Shulman, Jeff. Lyly's Use of Aelian in CAMPASPE, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 417-18. Lyly's 
ultimate source for this work (published 1584) is not Pliny, Plutarch, or Diogenes, but Aelian's 
Varia Historia, translated in 1576. LS.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


83-1595. Hill, Elizabeth K. Marvell and the Emblems, Greyfriar, 21, 1980, 16-28. Though 
Marvell’s poems recall the practices of emblem books in visual metaphors, attitudes, and 
ordering, his moral ambiguities fall outside that tradition. He presents speaking pictures and uses 
them as points of departure, but his discursive, suggestive development of ideas makes his poems 
more properly emblemistic than emblematic. M.S.W. 


83-1596. Sharrock, Roger. Marvell's Poetry of Evasion and Marvell's Times, English, 28, 130, ' 
1979, 3-40. Because of the political disorder of his time, Marvell eludes and evades, deliberately 
scouts round issues and withholds his hand, does not give the reader or critic a consistent line of 
thought or emotion on which to build a coherent response. The one exception to this rule is To His 
Coy Mistress. P.D.E. 


Philip Massinger 


83-1597. Lawless, Donald S. Anthony Crompton (c. 1561 — ?), Uncle of Philip Massinger, N&Q, 
29, 5, 1982, 408-9. Crompton, a Catholic, wished to leave England but had no license to do so. In 
1583 he was apprehended while hiding out and imprisoned, and in 1587 he seems to have been 
caught attending a Mass. In the late 1590's he appears to have served as a captain in Ireland and 
the Low Countries. I.S.P. 


83-1598. Putt, S. Gorley. The Complacency of Philip Massinger, Gent., English, 30, 137, 1981, 
99-114. The Duke of Milan, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and The Roman Actor reveal 
Massinger as a conservative transmitter of Jacobean values and an imitator of Marlowe, Shakes- . 
peare, and Jonson. Today the plays provide material more appropriate to the social historian than 
to an audience. P.D.E. 


Henry Medwall 


83-1599. Crupi, Charles W. Christian Doctrine in Henry Medwall's NATURE, Rena, 34, 2, 1982, 
100-12. Analysis of morality drama must begin not with a Manichaean struggle between good and 
evil but with orthodox Christian ideas about the role of free will in human life. A review of 
morality structure in such terms is helpful in tracing the action of Part I of Medwell's Nature, 
which is closer to the ‘‘archetypal’’ morality play than critics have maintained. An understanding 
of Christian doctrine in Nature, furthermore, allows certain inferences about secular drama. The 
treatment of human nature in morality drama demonstrates, among other things, why Elizabe- 
than comedy and Elizabethan tragedy are often so close to each other. G.A.C. 


John Milton 


83-1600. Le Comte, Edward. Sly Milton: The Meaning Lurking in the Contexts of His Quotations, 
Greyfriar, 19, 1978, 3-28. Milton's quotations, allusions, and mottos raise questions about his 
submerged thoughts and associations. A passage such as that in Elegia III, describing the bishop 
of Winchester but echoing erotic lines from Ovid, can be read as tasteless imitation, parody, 
allegory, or evidence of sexual preoccupation. Other passages throughout Milton's work point 
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more simply to political and social attitudes. Pursuing Milton's sources and the contexts of his 
quotations generally yields exhilarating speculation rather than certainties. M.S.W. 


See also 83-1665. 
Thomas Nashe 


x 81601. Wenke, John. The Moral Aesthetic of Thomas Nashe's THE UNFORTUNATE TRA V- 
ELLER, Rena, 34, 1, 1981, 17-33. In The Unfortunate Traveller, Nashe dramatizes the moral and 
aesthetic failures which occur when individuals living in a world of moral incoherence try to act 
through counterfeit identities. A process of fiction-making pervades the narrative, and the 
dissociation between ethics and aesthetics provides Nashe's controlling principle. Fiction-making 
characters employ perverse methods of invention and create constructs through which their wills 
might be imposed on the raw materials of experience; they create out of moral sterility and 
engender confusion. In persisting to play God, they find their fictions destroyed following a clash 
with a disbelieving and non-indulgent world. G.A.C. 


Samuel Purchas 


83-1602. Williams, George Walton. The 3,000,000th Book: A Notable Purchas, LibN, 50, 1982, 
ķ 9-12. Purchas his Pilgraims in four volumes (1625) and Purchas his Pilgrimage in one volume 
(1626) continue Hakluyt's collection of voyages from antiquity to their publication date. This 
particular set previously belonged to John Evelyn, who had them bound and imprinted with his 
initials and a motto. J.B.B. 


Barnaby Rich 


83-1603. Harrington, John P. A Tudor Writer's Tracts on Ireland, His Rhetoric, Éire, 17, 2, 1982, 
92-103. Rich's tracts, which include autobiography, satire, and polemic, are significant precur- 
sors to works about Ireland by important writers such as Spenser and Swift. Furthermore, 
Shakespeare and other playwrights are known to have regarded his work as a fertile source. 

M.T. 


William Shakespeare 


83-1604. Bellringer, Alan W. Twelfth Night: Or What You Will: Alternatives, DUJ, 74, 1, 1981, 
1-13. The structure of Twel. N. provides opportunity for the characters to show an openness of 

4 mind to alternative ways of life and this emphasizes its superiority to singlemindedness; the plot 
contrasts reactions of characters to changing situations. The theme of adaptability or metamor- 
phosis suggests that life is unstable and that certain characters can adapt to it because they 
understand its variability: people must be prepared for change. Viola, for instance, adopts male 
disguise and accepts an alternative — she falls in love with Orsino when he thinks she is a boy. 
W.S.G. 


83-1605. Berger, Thomas L., and George Walton Williams. Notes on Shakespeare's 2 HENRY 
IV, AEB, 3, 4, 1979, 240-53. Received ideas are that the Q version follows a reliable ms of the play 
(foul papers?) and that the folio version comes from a fair copy (also derived from foul papers) that 
has been ''improved.'" In checking the two texts, for both line readings and staging directions, 
sometimes Q should be accepted over F; at other times, F before Q; and in still other instances, 
neither reading can be wholly accepted. Revisions must be made. A.LD. 


, 53-1606. Camicelli, D.D. The Widow and the Phoenix: Dido, Carthage, and Tunis in THE 
™ TEMPEST, HarvLB, 27, 4, 1979, 389-433. A reference to "Widow Dido" in Temp. (II: i: 74-75, 
78-80) has puzzled many commentators. Shakespeare uses the pastoral mode, which he fuses 
with the epic strains of the Aeneid, to alter the perceptions of the self and of society for the 
protagonists and the audience. Associating Dido, Aeneas, and Carthage (the past) with Claribel, 
Queen of Tunis (the present) helps explain the difficult passage. It is the chaste Dido of Book-I-of~... 
the Aeneid that Shakespeare thinks of rather than the bitter, angry Dido of Book IV; 7 Bat this > 
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difference in view is echoed in the differences between the attitudes of the court party, which are 
narrow, cynical, and gross, and those of the humanist Gonzalo. This difficult passage may also be 
clarified by examining Renaissance geography. Leo Africanus's Description of Africa (1526) was 
an especially important source; Richard Hakluyt and Samuel Purchas were others. Carthage and 
Tunis became thought of as the same place. In this passage Shakespeare seems to reject the 
narrow views of the courtiers and the vague dreams of the scholar. The playwright raises ''the 
epistemological question of whether, given the flawed nature of our faculties of perception and 
the intrusion of emotion, we can hope to know at all.” P.A.H. 


83-1607. Drew, Philip. ''Run, Run, O Run’’: Drama and Melodrama in KING LEAR, English, 28, 
131, 1979, 109-15. Lear departs from the structure of Shakespeare's tragedies by a masterful use 
of melodrama in which suspense develops through the alternate creation of hope and despair that 
the play will end happily. The last act of Lear exhibits and depends heavily on such alternation. 

P.D.E. 


83-1608. Earl, A.J. ROMEO AND JULIET and the Elizabethan Sonnets, English, 27, 128/129, 
1978, 99-119. Shakespeare's treatment of Petrarchanism in ROMEO constitutes a commentary 
on it; while exploring the dramatic possibilities of this language of love, he reveals the falsity of the 
emotion it describes. Compared with Sidney, Barnes, and Daniel's use of Petrarchan conven- 
tions, Shakespeare's illuminates the hidden tensions in words and phrases between the history of 
their usage and their apparent meaning. P.D.E. 


83-1609. Greif, Karen. “If This Were Play'd upon a Stage”: Harley Granville Barker's Shakes- 
peare Productions at the Savoy Theatres 1912-1914, HarvLB, 28, 2, 1980, 117-45. Barker's 
productions of W.T. and Twel. N. in 1912 and Dream in 1914 set new standards for simplicity and 
speed. He also respected the integrity of the text and studied the Elizabethan methods of 
stagecraft. Thus he departed radically from lavish Victorian productions. Barker altered the stage 
at the Savoy, removed the footlights, and provided continuous staging. He also altered set design 
and costumes. Barker set the tone and pace of 20th-century Shakespeare productions. P.A.H. 


83-1610. Jagendorf, Zvi. ‘‘Fingers on yous lips, I Pray’’: On Silence in HAMLET, English, 27, 
128/129, 1978, 121-8. An understanding of the language of Hamlet necessitates an awareness of its 
connection with silence. Two kinds of silence dominate the play: the silence of death envelops it 
while talk surrounds the silence of art — the dumb show. Both forms of silence provoke and test 
speech, challenging words to explain and justify them. P.D.E. 


83-1611. Lenz, Joseph M. The Politics of Honor: The Oath in HENRY V, JEGP, 80, 1, 1981, 1-12. 
In marked contrast to. Shakespeare's other historical plays, which derive much of their motiva- 
tions and sequences from broken oaths, Henry V is almost a paradigm of oath-keeping. Henry V 
plays many roles, but in each of them, even in a soliloquy dealing with his father's oath-breaking, 
he seeks to enhance the honor dependent upon oath-keeping — an attitude strongly encouraged in 
Queen Elizabeth's regime. T.A.S. 


83-1612. Nochimson, Richard L. The End Crowns All: Shakespeare's Deflation of Tragic Possi- 
bility in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, English, 26, 125, 1977, 99-132. In Antony, assumed a 
tragedy, patterns of deflation decrease the possibilities of a tragic response. By emphasizing the 
defective characters of Antony and Cleopatra, deviating from Plutarch, Shakespeare reduces the 
tragedy. The failure of tragedy occurs because their loss of life and love matters little. P.D.E. 


83-1613. Price, George R. Textual Notes on LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, 1598, AEB, 3, 1, 1979, 
3-38. LLL, Q-1, 1598, is usually accepted as copy text for both first folio, 1623, and Q-2, 1631, but 
recent editors believe 1598 depends on a ms, not on a now lost printed edition, though 1598 may 
have been preceded by a ‘‘bad’’ Q. The compositors of the early Q of the play supplied nearly all 
punctuation and capitalization of the text while expanding some stage directions. Setting the play 
in type occupied compositors I, II, and III, each with rather varied predilections for error, and 
Shakespeare's ms copy certainly did not help matters, for it must have contained undeleted lines 
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which were slated for deletion, deleted lines, and additions, besides exhibiting a tendency to 
change specific character names to generic ones for speech headings. A.D. 


83-1614. Salingar, Leo. Romance in KING LEAR, English, 27, 127, 1978, 5-21. King Lear, a 
romance inverted, sets up a dialectic between expectations associated with romance and those 
associated with tragedy. Employment of disguises, the reconciliation of Lear and Cordelia and 
© other changes from the earlier accounts of Lear signal the romance and lessen the tragic impact. 
P.D.E. 


83-1615. Shady, Raymond C. The Goddess Fortuna in Shakespeare's RICHARD II, Greyfriar,. 
20, 1979, 5-13. Skakespeare creates tension between the medieval concept of Fortune as capri- 
cious fate and the Renaissance idea of it as an agent for God's retribution against sinful man. 
Though Richard Is conception of divine right disintegrates, he never regards his downfall as 
retribution. Thus his relationship with Fortuna serves as emblem for his larger problem of 
self-knowledge. M.S.W. 


83-1616. Slights, William W.E. Maid and Man in TWELFTH NIGHT, JEGP, 80, 3, 1981, 327-48. 
Though Twel. N. is in danger of being excessively thematized, its comedic aspects can be 
€ enhanced by examining the underlying classical transformation myths, especially the embodi- 
ment of marriage in the androgyne, widely revived in the Renaissance culture in poems and 
emblem books. No less sex-reversing than sex-uniting, Viola's disguise — and her twin — trap 
her in a series of dilemmas echoing other classical myths, eventually to be ''deftly untied” by 
Shakespeare. T.A.S. 


83-1617. Treglown, Jeremy. Shakespeare's MACBETHs: Davenant, Verdi, Stoppard and the 
Question of Theatrical Text, English, 29, 134, 1980, 95-113. The best productions of Macbeth do 
not necessarily follow the ''best text'' closely. Reverence for Shakespeare, leavened with respect 
for the independent creativity of the living theater, may teach us to value Shakespeare's stage 
history fully. P.D.E. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


83-1618. Alsop, J.D. Notes on the Career of Sir Philip Sidney, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 405-6. (1) 
Although Jane Dudley, Sidney’s godmother and grandmother, left him 200 marks in her will, 
7 payment of the bequest was contingent upon her debts being paid first. Because the Dudleys were 
financially straitened at the time, Sidney may never have received the money. (2) Griffin Madox, 
one of Sidney's servants having some literary talent, accompanied him in 1576 to Ireland and was 
present when Sidney met. Thomas Lestrange in Connaught. (3) State papers of 1576 show a debt 
owed by Sidney for a tax imposed on his household office; Sidney seems to have denied having a 
taxable salary. J.S.P. 


83-1619. Bawcutt, Priscilla. A Crux in ASTROPHIL AND STELLA, Sonnet 21, N&Q, 29, 5, 
1982, 406-8. The word geers or giers, found in the Y texts of this poem at l. 8, needs no 
emendation: it means expression of a capricious and sudden change of mood or feeling; and this 
meaning, which fits the context perfectly, is reinforced by the adjective ‘‘coltish’’ preceding it. It 
occurs in various ME authors — e.g., the Pearl Poet and Chaucer. J.S.P. 


83-1620. Levao, Ronald. Sidney's Feigned APOLOGY, PMLA, 94, 2, 1979, 223-33. Through 
~ paradox Sidney developed an argument that is less traditional than is usually recognized. 
Believing in the autonomy of the poet, he attributed inspiration exclusively to the poet himself, 
not to any divine force. This tenet created a logical dilemma for Sidney — he claimed that poetry 
is essentially moral and yet dependent on no outside authority. Ironically, his justification is that 
all disciplines, like history, are essentially fiction, so that the poet, who feigns most freely, can 
make the freest use of the essential quality of all disciplines. W.H.M. 
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Edmund Spenser 


83-1621. Richardson, J.M. More Symbolic Numbers in Spenser's APRILL, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 
411-12. If the lay to-Eliza in this poem is divided according to the golden section (mathematically 
the square root of five, plus or minus one, the whole over two), the division falls on an allusion to 
Chaucer, ditto if the entire eclogue is so divided. The two allusions, moreover, involve both the 
high style (Troilus and Criseyde) and the low (the Plowman's Tale), or the very range that Spenser 
covers in this poem. '*Not fully explicable,'' these results are probably just coincidence. J.S.P. 


83-1622. Woudhuysen, H.R. More Spenser Allusions, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 412-13. Allusions to 
Spenser occur in ‘‘W.H.’s’’ England's Sorrowe or, A Farewell to Essex (1606), John Lane's The 
Poet Lidgates Complaint (1617), Peter Heylyn's Extraneus Vapulans (1656), William Higford's 
Institutions or Advice to His Grandson (1658), and ''T.S.'s" l7th-century quatrain on Spenser. 

J.S.P. 


Joshua Sylvester 


83-1623. Burnett, Archie. Sylvester's DU BARTAS, Marvell and Pope, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 
418-19. Six passages in Du Bartas echo phrases in Marvell and Pope. LS.P. 


R. Wille 


83-1624. Shimada, Takau. Sources for R. Wille's THE HISTORY.OF TRAVAYLE, N&Q, 29, 5, 
1982, 409-10. For his description of Japan in this work (1577), Willes drew upon Latin versions of 
four letters from Jesuit priests, translated from the Coimbra edition (1570) of Cartas qvs os Padres 
Irmaos de Companhia de Iesus. I.S.P. 


ao Robert Wilson 


83-1625. Carroll, D. Allen. Danter’s Compositors and Wilson’s THE COBBLER’S PROPHESIE 
(1594), AEB, 3, 3, 1979, 159-64. Alice Walker suggested that there were 2 compositors, easily 
discerned by their habits, at work on Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War in Danter's printing shop. But 
in a work produced only two weeks later than Wounds, Wilson's Cobler's Prophesie, the habits 
are not so distinguishable or separable. A.LD, 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


83-1626. Edwards, A.S.G. An Early Allusion to Wyatt, N&Q, 29, 5, 1982, 402. In A treatise of 
Schemes and Tropes (1550), Richard Sherry devotes a paragraph to praising Wyatt, whom he may 
have met. The passage is of interest as an early response to Wyatt’s work by someone outside the 
court. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Drama 


83-1627. Young, Alan R. The Orientation of the Elizabethan Stage: “That Glory to the Sober 
West’’, TN, 33, 2, 1979, 80-7. Each of the main critical historians of Elizabethan stage construc- 
tion — Leslie Hotson, C. Walter Hodges and Glynne Wickham — has offered explanations of the 
west to southwest axis of English Renaissance theatres: sight-lines, lighting, and protection. 
Re-examination of sources and calculating measurement, dimensions, and metereological evi- 
dence discounts primacy to any of the above. Young alternatively suggests a three-fold argument 
based on traditional iconography from medieval orientation, Vitruvian theory, and the probabil- 
ity of artificial lighting during winter performances. N.S. 


Renaissance General 


83-1628. Gertzman, Jay A. Changes ín Dedications in the Early Editions of Richard Brathwait's 
THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN and THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, AEB, 3, |, 1979, 
39-49. The two works have changed dedications, because Brathwait or his bookseller, for 
different editions, chose to honour different dignitaries. Both published in the 1630's, they were 
first dedicated to Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, and his second wife; but by 1641, Stafford 
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had fallen and was finally executed. Hastily the dedicatees were changed, but they were attached 
to the old, now unsuitable, dedications. A later edition (1652) now honours Wentworth's son and 
his widow. Such alterations may have been done by the bookseller, with only slight, or perhaps 
no, approval by Brathwait. A.LD. 


q 83-1629. Hampshire, Gwen. An Unusual Bodleian Purchase in 1645, BLR, 10, 6, 1982, 339-48. 
During the Civil War, the Bodleian Library made local purchases of political pamphlets, including 
Milton's Areopagitica and The Doctrine and discipline of divorce, Sir Kenelm Digby's Two 
treatises, and his Observations on Browne's Religio Medicio. (Bibliography). J.B.B. 


83-1630. Parr, A.N. ‘The Dance of Atoms’: Lucretius and Renaissance Humanism, UCTSE, 9, 
1979, 23-34. Lucretius's pagan materialism qualified the world-view of Renaissance poets and 
dramatists despite pervasive assumptions of traditional Christian hierarchical order. The influ- 
ence shows generally in man's designs on nature in dawning science and in the figure of the 
Renaissance Magus and more suggestively in passages in Marlowe and Shakespeare. Lucretius 
enlarged the humanism of the age. M.S.W. 


. 83-1631. Werstine, Paul. Research Opportunities in the Sixteenth-Century Book Trade, AEB, 3, 
3, 1979, 171-84. We clearly need more information on the printers of the 16th-century; even our 
dictionaries, listing their names, are inadequate, often incomplete. The needed information might 
be found if more attention was paid to parish registers, taxation and muster rolls, city and court 
records, Such studies might surprise us by new advances in knowledge. A.D. 


83-1632. Williams, William P. Research Opportunities in the Seventeenth-Century Book Trade, 
AEB, 3, 3, 1979, 185-9. If one could catalogue the work that is now being done in scattered places 
on printing, in the period 1600-1700, and this information could be organized under print-shop 
headings, we could learn much about 17th-century printing. Also if the court record books of the 
Stationers’ Company after 1640 were readily available, scholars would have accessible a mine of 
information. Above all, we need concentrated effort on specific print shops, so that bit-by-bit we 
can gain complete, thorough information about definite sections of the printers’ world. A.I.D. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
"d James Beattie 


83-1633. King, Everard H. Beattie and Byron, AUR, 48, 4, 1980, 404-18. James Beattie, in his 
double role of professor and the most famous writer living in Britain, exerted strong influence 
over the young Byron. The Minstrel, the story of Beattie in the guise of a medieval bard, is filled 
with the sacramental view of nature and poetic melancholy. Byron transforms these components 
in Childe Harold. Beattie's attacks on Charles Churchill become, in English Bards and Scots 
Reviewers, part of Byron's attempt to make a coherent statement about the poetic life. K.D.H. 


James Boswell 


83-1634. Meier, T.K. Johnson and Boswell on the Survival of Culture, AUR, 47, 4, 1978, 329-33. 
Johnson's and Boswell's accounts of their journey to Scotland differ significantly. Boswell, a 
landed aristocrat, is interested in personalities, past and present. Johnson, a middle-class suc- 
cess, explores possibilities for reform and progress. K.D.H. 


e : 
John Cleland 


83-1635. McCorison, M.A. MEMOIRS OF A WOMAN OF PLEASURE OR FANNY HILL in 
New England, ABC, 1(n.s.), 3, 1980, 29-30. Cleland received little for his novel, but the publisher 
realized a handsome profit. About 1805 Fanny Hill was likely published in an American edition at 
Boston, but the pages were broken up and used for binding other books. Later editions were also 
suppressed and printers were beavily fined. A.ID. 
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Richard Cumberland 


83-1636. Yearling, Elizabeth M. Victims of Society in Three Plays by Cumberland, DUJ, 74, 1, 
1981, 23-30. In The West Indian (1771), The Fashionable Lover (1772), and The Jew (1794), 
Cumberiand attempts to dispel racial prejudice, but is in fact guilty of it himself. He employs 
racial clichés in describing his minority characters, and then portrays them as guilty of immoral or 
dishonorable conduct: he achieves comic effect by exploiting the characters he wants to present: 
in a favorable light. In compensation he endows them with unlimited benevolence, with the 
implication they are intellectually inferior. W.S.G. 


John Dryden 


83-1637. Yots, Michael. Dryden's ALL FOR LOVE on the Restoration Stage, RECTR, 16, 1, 
1977, 1-10. Dryden probably tailored the four main roles in AJH for Love to the actors, creating an 
"extra-textual interplay between three sets of actor-characters: Boutell-Cleopatra and Corey- 
Octavia; Hart-Antony and Boutell-Cleopatra; and Hart-Antony and Mohun-Ventidius.’’ Type- 
casting assumed audience sympathy for Bouteli and Hart, against Corey (often ''a scolding 
wife’’), and left Mohun ambiguous, at first a ‘‘noble friend,'' but in act 4 an Iago. P.K. 


Henry Fielding 
83-1638. Amory, Hugh. The History of ''The Adventures of a Foundling’’: Revising TOM 
JONES, HarvLB, 27, 3, 1979, 277-303. There are three different kinds of authorial errors in Tom 
Jones: mechanical defects, imperfect revisions, and a ''tightly clustered group of inconsisten- 


cies." The third group of errors probably resulted from Fielding touching up an earlier draft of the 
novel by inserting references to the rebellion of 1745. P.A.H. 


83-1639. Amory, Hugh. JONES Papers: Envoi, HarvLB, 28, 2, 1980, 175-80. (Addenda, Desperata, 
Bibliography, and Corrigenda to Amory's articles on Tom Jones in the HarvLB, January, 1977, 
April 1978, and July 1979). P.A.H. 


83-1640. Amory, Hugh. TOM JONES Among the Compositors: An Examination, HarvLB, 26, 2, 
1978, 172-92. While the ‘‘accidentals’’ of Tom Jones — spelling, punctuation, and typographical 
style — vary among the four editions of the novel, there is no particular reason to suppose that the 
first edition is the most authoritative in these matters. Fredson Bowers, textual editor of the 
Wesleyan Edition, seems to aim for consistency of accidentals, even when consistency is 
impossible. P.A.H. - 
Thomas Gray 
83-1641. Cosgrove, Brian. ‘‘Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires’’: Privation and Affirmation 
in Gray's ELEGY, English, 29, 134, 1980, 117-30. Using the villagers to symbolize himself, Gray 
argues in favor of the virtues of obscurity in an attempt to persuade himself to abide in the 
country; the poem conveys a sense of affirmative possibilities in the face of loss. The resolutions 
satisfy the poet’s own emotional needs. P.D.E. 


John Hawkesworth 


83-1642. Finch, G.J. Hawkesworth's Adaptation of Southerne’s OROONOKO, RECTR, 16, 1, 
1977, 40-3. Hawkesworth excises incongruities, irrelevant songs and sub-plot from Oroonoko, 
and adds appropriate songs and speeches. P.K. 


Samuel Johnson 
See 83-1634. 
Mary Delariviere Maniey 


83-1643. Katz, Candace Brook. The Deserted Mistress Motif in Mrs. Manley's LOST LOVER, 
1696, RECTR, 16, 1, 1977, 27-39. Unlike the deserted mistresses portrayed by Etherege, Shadwell, 
Congreve and others as hysterical, humiliated and over-awed, Belira in The Lost Lover confronts 
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Wilmore, shaming and frightening him, remaining calm as he loses control: ‘‘her schemes for 
revenge very nearly work.” P.K. 


Elizabeth Montagu 


83-1644. Wendorf, Richard, and Charles Ryskamp. A Blue-Stocking Friendship: The Letters of 
€ Elizabeth Montagu and Frances Reynolds in the Princeton Collection, PULC, 41, 3, 1979/80, 
173-207. Eighteen autograph letters at Princeton are the correspondence of Montagu; Reynolds, a 
sister of Sir Joshua; and Burke: only three have been previously published and none completely. 
The library already had 200 letters addressed to Montagu and her contemporaries. The letters 
reveal perhaps more about Reynolds than Montagu; they exhibit her as a genuine intellectual and 
a recognized painter, within her own circle. Her brother likely did more to hinder than aid her 
career. (Transcription of letters appended). A.LD. 


Alexander Pope 


83-1645. Bogue, Ronald L. The Meaning of ''Grace'' in Pope's Aesthetic, PMLA, 94, 3, 1979, 
. 434-48. Pope's ‘‘Grace beyond the Reach of Art’’ is a summation of ancient and modern literary 
tradition and a prefiguring of the sublime in Romantic thinkers. It is also of special interest in his 
g own aesthetic. For Pope, grace is allied with the irrational in Nature but not ultimately an asylum 
from reason, as it has been for later generations. For him rules as applied to individual works have 
to be governed by the artist’s purpose, as grace also must be. It is a complementary way of 
achieving that purpose. Grace is invention only apparently independent of judgement. Like the 
garden Pope most admires, great art reduces the vast order in apparent disorder of the universe to 
a comprehensible miniature. ` W.H.M. 


83-1646. Duthie, Elizabeth. Public and Private Virtue in Pope and Thomson, DUJ, 74, 1, 1981, 
57-73. Pope relies mainly on traditional Christian doctrines of charity, whereas Thomson appeals 
to man's innate benevolence and seeks to arouse compassion for the poor and unfortunate. Pope 
tries to arouse moral indignation and contrasts personal virtue with universal evil; he satirizes the 
faults of mankind. Thomson more readily than Pope relates private and public virtue, and stresses 
individual feelings of sympathy and joy. He influenced later English poetry in two respects: he 
introduced the subject of benevolence to animals, and he made sympathy for the poor a popular 
theme. W.S.G. 


g 991647. Freedman, William. The Garden of Eden in THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, Rena, 34, 1, 
` 1981, 34-40. Classical allusions abound in The Rape of the Lock, but Pope was also indebted to 
Genesis and Paradise Lost, especially in the speeches of Ariel in the first two Cantos and 
Clarissa's speech in Canto V. Ariel's address to Belinda is not a mere travesty of the Devil's in the 
Garden; rather, it is best seen as a Popeian inversion of Miltonic Satanism. Clarissa's speech is 
also closely tied to the Biblical and Miltonic temptation scenes that underlie Ariel's seductive 
warning. Like Satan, though more overtly and without guile, Clarissa urges Belinda to embrace 
the ‘‘fall’’ she has herself helped to bring about. G.A.C. 


83-1648. Knox-Shaw, P.H. Blemishing Lucrece: The Disclosure of Motive in THE RAPE OF 
THE LOCK, UCTSE, 9, 1979, 35-53. Pope refers to current heroic postures about rape to point to 
discrepancy between inner thought and outer action. He preserves but subverts features of rape 
tragedy derived from Shakespeare's Lucrece: relentless sequences of events, contrasting images 
of light and dark, the heroine's lament and securing of a champion to vindicate her honor. Pope 
v queries the whole variety of a raped heroine's postures to expose Belinda's chastity as mere 
"convention of courtship and amends Rosicrucian lore to satirize the disingenuousness of coquet- 
ry, especially in the transmogrifications of Canto IV. His ideal of womanhood mediates the 
extremes of the conventional rape victim and the coquette. M.S.W. 


Frances Reynolds 
See 83-1644. 
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Thomas Shadwell 


83-1649. Cox, Stephen D. Public Virtue and Private Vitality in Shadwell’s Comedies, RECTR, 
16, 1, 1977, 11-22. Although the exuberant sexual immorality of Shadwell’s comedies appears to 
contradict the moralizing prefaces, the vigorous heroes defeat bullies and criminals to maintain 
public order, a form of virtue obviously important to Shadwell because frequently pd 
P.K. 


Tobias Smollett 


83-1650. Sena, John F. Ancient Designs and Modern Folly: Architecture in THE EXPEDITION 
OF HUMPHREY CLINKER, HarvLB, 27, 1, 1979, 86-113. Matthew Bramble is interested in a 
wide variety of subjects, but in architecture above all. His comments reveal a precise knowledge 
of Bath and London architecture; they also serve a moral purpose. Thus Smollett is able to attack 
the vanity and pride of English society while asserting Scotland's virtue and integrity. Bramble's 
remarks about the circus at Bath, Vauxhall, and Edinburgh reveal attitudes akin to those of 
Vitruvius, Leon Batista Alberti, and Andrea Palladio, as well as a significant number of 18th-century 
English architects. Bramble's remarks, therefore, are not nearly so eccentric as have been 
heretofore thought. P.A.H. p 


Thomas Southerne 


See 83-1642. 
Laurence Sterne 


83-1651. Sokolyansky, Mark G. The Rhythmical Pattern of TRISTRAM SHANDY, DUJ, 73, 1, 
1980, 23-6. Sterne's ‘‘cock and bull’’ story artistically uses a rhythmical movement from lesser to 
greater to lesser irregularity. It achieves regularity through repetition (e.g., Uncle Toby's whis- 
tling Lillabullero), but three irregular rhythms predominate: digressions, breaks in the narrative, 
and new associations. Three patterns of association interrupt the reader's expectation: one along 
a temporal axis, a second along a spatial axis, and a third interrupting philosophical meditations. 
The interaction of associative patterns underlies the plot of Tristram Shandy. W.S.G. 


See also 83-1809. 
Jonathan Swift » 


83-1652. Renaker, David. Swift's Laputians as a Caricature of the Cartesians, PMLA, 94, 5, 1979, 
936-44. The two-part division of Book Three of Gulliver's Travels between Laputa and Balnibarbi 
suggests that Swift is not simply making fun of the Royal Society, as Marjorie Hope Nicolson 
suggests (in The Scientific Background of Swift’s VOYAGE TO LAPUTA, Annals of Science, 2 
[1937], 299-334). Instead it is developing a twofold satire, contrasting France and the Cartesians 
as Laputa with England and the Newtonians as Balnibarbi. The Laputian fear for the health of the 
sun makes fun of the Cartesian theory that solar extinction may happen momentarily by chance. 
The Balnibarbian music mania shows the Cartesian influence of the Royal Society, hitherto 
underrated, recalling the mathematical approach to music of the Cartesian Marin Mersenne. 

W.H.M. 


` james Thomson 
See 83-1646. 1 
Sir John Vanbrugh 


83-1653. Podewell, Bruce. An Identification of the Players in Vanbrugh's AESOP, Part H, 
RECTR, 16, 1, 1977, 23-6. The Ist Player is probably Thomas Betterton; the 1st Woman, Mary 
Betterton; the 2d Woman, Elizabeth Barry; the 2d Player, possibly [John] Boman; Thunder, Jack 
Verbruggen; and Venus, Anne Bracegirdle. P.K. 
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Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


83-1654. Hesse, Alfred J. Comment and Compilation, RECTR. 16, 1, 1977, 56-9. Hesse corrects 
Terence Tobin's comment in ‘‘A Checklist of Plays Presented in Scotland 1700-1759," RECTR, 
14, 1, 1975, 42-50, and compiles the list by author. P.K. 


,, 83-1655. Orrell, John. Filippo Corsini and the Restoration Theatre, TN, 34, 1, 1980, 4-9. A reading 
X of Lorenzo Magalotti's account of the Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields rather than of the 
Theatre Royal, provides a picture of the interior of a Restoration playhouse. This theatre cared 
for by Davenant was circular, surrounded by tiered boxes separated by low walls, and had 
beautiful and flexible scenery. À re-examination of contemporary records proves this point, helps 
place the report of Filippo Corsini into perspective, and allows a developed image of the Duke's 
Theatre and its manner of performance. Both Italians visited London in 1669. N.S. 


83-1656. Sorelius, Gunnar. The Early History of the Restoration Theatre: Some Problems 
Reconsidered, TN, 33, 2, 1979, 52-61. Reconstituting theatre companies and rebuilding play- 
houses after the return of Charles II was more complex and more involved with persons and 
' events of the Commonwealth than previously recognized. A flawed article by John Freehafer in 
„TN, 20 (1965), 6-30 raises questions on companies of the Cockpit and Red Bull theatres, the 
performance of John Tatham's The Rump in 1660, and the relations of Killigrew and Davenant. 
Recent data can now be brought into line with standard histories of Restoration theatre, Hotson, 
Nicoll, and Lowe. Aesthetics determined Davenant's alterations to the staging of Shakespeare, 
not merely historical limitations. N.S. 


83-1657. Thorson, James L. Authorial Duplicity: A Warning to Editors, AEB, 3, 2, 1979, 79-96. 
One should beware of statements by authors about their own works, especially from 17th-century 
dramatists. In his preliminary materials to The English Frier (1690) Crowne refers to his earlier 
play Henry the Sixth (1691), which he says pleased the best, displeased the worst, and was 
suppressed. Besides, he underplays his debt to Shakespeare. His comments are definitely at 
variance with the facts of his behaviour and with the actual reception of the play. Also Ravenscroft, 
in speaking about his play Titus Andronicus (1687), claims it as ‘‘new'’ and slights the influence of 
Shakespeare, whereas the influence is obvious; other statements he makes are also erroneous. 
Neither playwright's statements about their plays can be accepted without question by editors. 

A.I.D. 


€ Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


83-1658. Lenta, Margaret. Form and Content: A Study of the Epistolary Novel, UCTSE, 10, 
1980, 14-30. Richardson's influence on the novel lay more in his discovery of dramatic and 
psychological realism than in his epistolary modes. The epistolary form contributed a little to the 
success of Smollett, Burney and Laclos, but Austen learned to define self-discovery in heroines 
without the limitations of Richardson's form, though his work had helped train readers to accept 
shifts between narrative methods critical in her novels. M.S.W. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Prose 


83-1659. Ferguson, Stephen. Muggletonians, PULC, 41, 3, 1979/80, 252-4. The Princeton library 
has 30 Muggietonian tracts concerning the religious sect set up by Muggleton. A.LD. 


Restoration and Entightenment British General 


183-1660. Brack, O.M., Jr. Research Opportunities in the Eighteenth-Century Book Trade, AEB, 
3, 3, 1978, 190-200. Scholars in the 18th-century eagerly await the publication of a short-title 
catalogue, now in progress, after 20 years of preparation. Still much work needs doing on 
I8th-century periodicals and newspapers. Work exists that could involve hosts of scholars for a 
century to bring out the basic tools needed for fuller understanding of books and their makers and 
audiences during the period. A.LD. 
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83-1661. McKenzie, Alan T. The Countenance You Show Me: Reading the Passions in the 
Eighteenth Century, GaR, 32, 4, 1978, 758-73. With the exception of poetry, the convention of 
depicting human passions through the facial expressions of characters permeates i8th-century 
literature, art, and drama. Founded on the traditions of both artistic manipulation of the human 
countenance and faculty psychology with its designation of the passions, writers such as Fielding 
and Smollett overcame the lack of an omniscient narrator through a mutual understanding with i 
their readers of all that was implied by the simple mention of a look of fear, grief, or contempt: 
(Illus.) J.R.K. 


See also 83-1497, 1631. 
BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


83-1662. Jones, Myrddin. Feelings of Youth and Nature in MANSFIELD PARK, English, 29, 
135, 1980, 221-32. The reader's constantly changing and uncertain response to Fanny Price's 
judgments, which is Austen's way of involving the reader in her problems, produces the tension in 
reading the novel. The distance between narrator and heroine in Mansfield Park keeps them ‘ 
uninvolved and gives no clue to the outcome of the novel. P.D.E* 


83-1663. Keamey, John. Emma and Mr. Knightley: Jane Austen's Concern in EMMA with 
Marriage As An Alliance of Equal Partners, UCTSE, 10, 1980, 31-48. Emma needs Knightley's 
challenge to her judgment to achieve self-discovery, but her important discovery is love for an 
equal partner. Emma comes to realize her own prejudices in her assessments of others’ suitability 
for one another and develops admiration for Knightley's conduct. M.S.W. 


William Blake 


83-1664. Baine, Rodney M., and Mary R. Baine. Blake's ‘‘Blossom’’, CLQ, 14, 1, 1978, 22-7. 
Blake's poem has been inadequately viewed through sexual interpretations. A more satisfying 
interpretation identifies the speaker and listener, illuminates the symbolism of sparrow and robin, 
and places the poem in the context of the other Songs of Innocence. L.M.S. 


83-1665. Davies, J.M.Q. ‘‘Embraces are Cominglings’’: Passion and Apocalypse in Blake's 
PARADISE REGAINED Designs, DUJ, 74, 1, 1981, 75-96. Blake might have admired Paradi: 

Regained for suggesting that obedience is the key to salvation and that Christ's victories in the 
desert are related to Adam's submission to Satan and the world. Blake's designs are faithful to the 
details of the poem, and reflect significant iconographical characteristics: 1) Satan usually has the 
long beard of Urizen and God; 2) females occur frequently; 3) several designs suggest a formalized 
heart; 4) Christ, Mary, and Satan appear in cruciform position; and 5) Christ in one design appears 
silhouetted against a huge phallus. Blake's purpose is to present Milton's vision of Christ and to 
expose his errors. (Illus.) W.S.G. 


83-1666. Greenberg, Mark. Blake's Vortex, CLQ, 14, 4, 1978, 198-212. Blake's use of the vortex 
is multi-fold and transmutes the uroboros as a cultural archetype. Additionally, the vortex 
represents the perceiving mind passing through levels of consciousness. The varying uses of the 
vortex can be especially seen in The Four Zoas and in Milton. L.M.S. 


83-1667. Levitt, Annette S. COMUS, Cloud, and Thel's ‘‘Unacted Desires’’, CLQ, 14, 2, 1978, 
72-83. Comparing Blake's The Book of Thel to Milton's Comus yields an understanding of the 
element of danger, the Cloud’s role, and Thel’s response to it. Although similar in some aspects, 
Blake's form and theme permit him to present a greater psychological tension. L.M.S. 


83-1668. Mulhallen, Karen. William Blake's Milton Portraiture and Eighteenth Century Milton 
iconography, CLQ, 14, 1, 1978, 7-21. To understand visual arts at the beginning of the [9th 
century, knowledge of the commonplace images artists used is essential. Three portraits of 
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Milton by Blake demonstrate the Milton iconographic tradition. Blake added to, and used, the 
tradition in his portraits, but also in his epic poem, Milton. (Illus.) L.M.S. 


83-1669. Pagliaro, Harold E. Blake's ‘‘Self-Annihilation’’: Aspects of its Function in the SONGS, 
with a Glance at its History, English, 30, 137, 1981, 117-46. Blake's concept of self-annihilation, a 
process that liberates a freer self from preconceptions that life is death laden, appears in the Songs 
of Innocence and Experience as well as later works. Although not the first to see that death 
dominates and constrains life, Blake first articulated the process. P.D.E. 


83-1670. Wardle, Judith. Blake and Iconography: Analogues of Urizen and Vala, CLQ, 14, 3, 
1978, 125-65. Blake evolved an iconographic shorthand begun with the 1788 tractates, continued 
through the Notebook sketches, and intensified in such works as the Lambeth books and the 
Vala/Four Zoas manuscript. He not only revitalized 18th-century personification but also retained 
the traditional basis of his own mythological figures by using the allegorical conventions of the 
Renaissance. (Illus.) L.M.S. 


83-1671. Welburn, Andrew J. Blake's Cosmos: Sources and Transformations, JEGP, 80, 1, 1981, 
39-53. In conceiving the concept of an ordered cosmos as imprisoning mankind, Blake was 
rejecting widely-accepted Hellenic, Christian, and Hermetic traditions. In Europe he particular- 
izes his horror at such rigid ordering by identifying the planets with Miltonic devils, and prepares 
for his later poems as they sweep ''the cosmic structure...away in a redemptive catastrophe.” In 
the Marriage of Heaven and Hell he satirizes Swedenborg's vision of the cosmos as humanity's 


guardian and proposes the random dance of myriads of flies as the symbol of life. T.A.S. 
George Gordon, Lord Byron 
See 83-1633. 
John Galt 


83-1672. Aberdein, Jenny. John Galt — Remembered, AUR, 48, 2, 1979, 177-84. The bicentenary 
of Galt's birth (1779) provides fresh opportunity for seeing his careers as a man of action and a 
man of letters. K.D.H. 


Henry Hayne 


83-1673. Berger, Kenneth W. Henry Hayne: Traveling through China with Lord Amherst, 1816, 
LibN, 50, 1982, 13-21. Little is known of Henry Hayne, but he wrote four very descriptive diaries 
while he served as ''secretary to the embassy to China led by William Pitt, Lord Amherst, 
1816-1817." J.B.B. 


John Keats 


83-1674. Brown, Keith. A Short Course of the Belles Lettres for Keatsians?, English, 27, 127, 
1978, 27-32. Reading the end of the Ode on a Grecian Um in the context of Abbot Batteaux's A 
Course of tbe Belles Lettres, or the Principles of Literature (trans. by Mr. Miller, London, 1761) 
clarifies its meaning. Art, says Batteaux, imitates not commonplace reality but ‘‘Beautiful 
Nature’ or works of art. Thus, art leads us to our highest degree of perfection or truth. P.D.E. 


83-1675. Patterson, Annabel M. “How to load and...bend'': Syntax and Interpretation in Keats's 
TO AUTUMN, PMLA, 94, 3, 1979, 449-58. The dangers and possibilities of grammar as a critical 
tool appear in two recent readings which assume To Autumn is comforting. Donald Freeman 
(Keats's TO AUTUMN: Poetry as Process and Pattern, Language and Style, 11, [1978], 3-17) 
ignores the effect of stanzas on syntax, revealing the limitations of transformational grammar in 
poetic analysis. Geoffrey Hartman (Poem and Ideology: A Study of Keats’s TO AUTUMN, in 
Literary Theory and Structure, ed. F. Brady et al, Yale Univ. Pr., 1973) argues subtly that 
language evokes ‘‘the gap between the wish [for a happy harvest time] and its fulfillment". A less 
cheerful reading is also linguistically sound: the avoidance of the first person and the many 
present participles suggest that autumn is abstract and incomplete. . W.H.M. 
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83-1676. Peterfreund, Stuart. Maria Edgeworth and Keats's ‘‘Camelion Poet", Eire, 16, 2, 1981, 
151-4. For his concept of the ''poetical character" Keats owed much to Maria Edgeworth’s 
Clarence Hervey in Belinda. M.T. 


83-1677. White, R.S. Shakespearean Music in Keats's ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE, English, 30, 
138, 1981, 217-29. The music, language, and spirit of Shakespeare inform Ode to a Nightingale, 
which restates Shakespearean themes. Specific passages echoed in the poem were marked in 
Keats's copy of Shakespeare. P.D.E. 


Walter Savage Landor 


83-1678. Lohri, Anne. England's Finest Prose-Writer, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 307. The person 
referred to in the article Why Shave? (Household Words, Aug. 13, 1853) as ‘‘one of the finest 
prose-writers in our language' was Landor, identification was supplied by Erasmus Wilson in the 
Westminster Review for July, 1854, who related the same anecdote that Dickens had printed, 
whose point is that growing a beard had cured a sore throat. j.S.P. 


Sir Walter Scott 


83-1679. Logan, John B. Sir Walter Scott and the Drama, AUR, 48, 1, 1979, 49-60. Scott's 
passionate interest in drama is apparent in his letters and occasional essays. His interests 
included theory, production, actors (his authorship of the Waverley novels was first made public 
at a benefit dinner for decayed performers). His dramatic efforts are unsatisfactory; however, his 
novels on stage have better success. K.D.H. 


William Wordsworth 


83-1680. Curtis, Jared. The Wellesley Copy of Wordsworth's POETICAL WORKS, HarvLB, 28, 
1, 1980, 5-15. Wordsworth's extensive revisions to many of his older poems for the new edition 
are revealed in a copy of his Poetical Works (1832) which is in the Wellesley College Library. The 
volumes were rebound in 1893 by R. Riviere and Sons, apparently from loose, untrimmed 
gatherings from more than one source. The changes are certainly Wordsworth's own and not his 
printer's. P.A.H. 


83-1681. Smith, K.E. Love in THE BORDERERS, DUJ, 74, 1, 1981, 97-102. The Borderers 
dramatizes Godwin's doctrine from Political Justice that man should seek to attain a just and 
impartial benevolence freed from irrational human affection. Although Oswald is not an ideal 
portrait of Godwin's benevolent man, he does exemplify the doctrine to the extent that he tries to 
destroy Marmaduke's feelings of love and loyalty; he forces Marmaduke to face the conflict 
between reasoned justice and unreasoning love. The play questions Godwin's belief that the 
analysis and suppression of love will result in rational benevolence. W.S.G. 


83-1682. Sturrock, J. Wordsworth's PHANTOM OF DELIGHT and the Development of the 
Imagination, CLQ, 14, 4, 1978, 213-20. Wordsworth's poem reveals his insight into the growth of 
the imagination: it is part of the pattern in his major poems of attempting to understand the 
continuum of experience. i L.M.S. 


Romantic British Poetry 


83-1683. Clausen, Christopher. Poetry as Revelation: A Nineteenth-Century Mirage, GaR, 33, 1, 
1979, 89-107. With roots in the classical Greek conception of the poet as prophet, 19th-century 
writers and critics attempted to make art the source of religion as a means of compensating for 
Christianity's ineffective revelations in the modern industrial world. The Romantic and Victorian 


poets strove to raise myth and symbol over reason and science, to return poetry to its function as 
revelation and the effort continues today. J.R.K. 
Romantic British General 


83-1684. Morris, Patricia. Origin of BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 303. An 
undated letter from Thomas Pringle to William Jerdan printed in N&Q for Nov. 3, 1855, must have 
been written in or after April, 1832, for the letter mentions a work published March 31 of that year; 


{ 
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Jerdan erroneously dated it 1820-1825. Jerdan's article containing Pringle's letter answers two 
questions of Pringle's: John Mackay Wilson became famous in 1832 when sales of his weekly 
Tales increased eightfold; James Hogg's Altrive Tales contains a prefatory memoir claiming that 
Hogg originated Blackwood’s. “James Morton's Monastic Annals of Teviotdale was published in 
January 1832.” J.S.P. 


" BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


83-1685. Kerrigan, John. Arnold and Seriousness, English, 30, 138, 1981, 263-83. A chronological 
survey of Arnold's writing shows increasing emphasis upon seriousness as the criterion for great 
writing. Analogously, Arnold suppresses his own wit in favor of wholly serious writing. The 
virtues of his earlier style became the vices of the late; the prose stiffened and the verse died. 

P.D.E. 


Charlotte Bronté 


83-1686. Lec, Hermione. Emblems and Enigmas in JANE EYRE, English, 30, 138, 1981, 233-55. 
Jane Eyre confronts mysteries of experience in the form of signs, dumb shows, tableaux, and 
enigmas which she must interpret and solve throughout the narrative. Charlotte Bronté thus 
extends the tradition of Bunyan, Aesop, Bewick and others. The novel's source of power lies in 
the conflict between mystery and the necessity for explication, emotion and reason. P.D.E. 


83-1687. Parkison, Jami. Charlotte Brontë: A Bibliography of Nineteenth-Century Criticism, 
BBib, 35, 2, 1978, 73-83. Arranged chronologically from 1846 to 1899, with a few later entries, the 
bibliography offers annotations useful to Bronté scholars. (List appended). A.ID. 


Brontë Family 


83-1688. Neville-Rolfe, Fanny. Autographs, ABC, I(n.s.), 5, 1980, 42-4. Letters and mss of the 
Bronté family are difficult to find, but a recent cache in a bank vault is a rich store, indeed. The 
Bronté letters are unusual in that they contain material of a high order; the usual thank-you notes 
and chit-chat never appear — if ever they were written. A.LD. 


Ford Madox Brown 


83-1689. Secor, Robert. Great Expectations: Ford Madox Brown’s Letters to Alfred Hunt, N&Q, 
29, 4, 1982, 313-16. In five hitherto unpublished letters, Brown reveals himself as his own worst 
enemy. The first three (1869) show him withdrawing himself as a candidate for the Old Water- 
colour Society despite Hunt's support; the. last two (1872-1873), about an appointment to the 
Slade Professorship at Cambridge, for which he again had Hunt’s endorsement, show Brown 
motivated by frustrated ambition. [The letters are here printed.] J.S.P. 


Robert Browning 


83-1690. Woolford, John. A Source for Browning's Ring-Metaphor, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 309-10. 
The metaphor that opens The Ring and the Book derives from Bacon's Essay 1 [Of Truth], but 
Browning reverses Bacon's image to support ‘‘the...catalytic value of imagination" to the writer. 

J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


p 83-1691. Ousby, Ian. Figurative Language in HARD TIMES, DUJ, 74, 1, 1981, 103-9. Dickens 
es metaphoric language to discredit the philosophy of the Utilitarians, and to clarify the 
narrator’s insistence on the importance of affection and imagination. The Gradgrind philosophy 
separates and categorizes things and persons, whereas the narrator uses metaphor to connect 
them and to suggest a reality beyond the scope of fact; the Utilitarians’ language misrepresents 
reality. Bounderby, a M liar, is a bad artist who uses hyperbole to inflate his ego. 

W.S.G. 
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83-1692. Tick, Stanley. Cruncher on Resurrection: A Tale of Charles Dickens, Rena, 33, 2, 1981, 
86-98. The metaphoric lever governing A Tale of Two Cities turns on the fulcrum of resurrection 
and its phrasal extension, ‘‘Recalled to Life” (the title of Book I). Before the novel is concluded, 
its major elements and principal characters are integrated and made interpretable by the announced 
theme of resurrection. The character Jerry Cruncher should be recognized as "'the unifying 
parody.” On the personal level, the novel is one of Dickens's more self-revealing expressions. 
Written during his ‘‘most nervous moment,” it does not sustain its hopeful theme. His anguish of 
1858 did not persist, however, and after Dickens recovered his confidence he went on to write the 
supreme Great Expectations. G.A.C. 


83-1693. Tick, Stanley. Oliver Twist: ''A stronger hand than chance’’, Rena, 33, 4, 1981, 225-39. 
Oliver Twist, as Dickens's first authentic hero, can provide evidence of authorial projection. A 
psychobiographical approach to Oliver Twist seems appropriate in order to search that text for 
metaphors which seem to originate in fields of strong psychic energy. Once this is done, readers 
can grasp not only those enduring aspects of Dickens's art, but the historical, mythic, and 
biographical revelations as well. Oliver Twist stands as the first original expression of the 
authentic Charles Dickens. G.A.C. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


83-1694. Atkinson, Michael. Sherlock Holmes and THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE: A Symbolic 
Paradigm for the Teaching of Plot, CollL, 7, 2, 1980, 153-7. Doyle's story embodies the process by 
which a story becomes a plot, i.e., the way a ''sequence of events" becomes a ‘‘structure of 
revelation." As the story unfolds, later actions shed light on earlier ones through ''retrospective 
patterning," and correspondences, such as the tap of Holmes's stick and the later tap of 
Merryweather’s cane. Furthermore, the story comments on the nature of plot itself, since 
Holmes's mind is working beneath the surface of the London streets to connect events, just as the 
reader's mind must work beneath the surface to connect the story's events. G.C.S. 


83-1695. Wertheim, Stanley. The Arthur-Conan Doyle Mystery: Toward a Resolution, ABC, 
l(n.s.), 5, 1980, 38-42. Additional information has come to light concerning the spurious Doyle 
bookplates (see Book Collectors Market, Nov./Dec. 1979). It is likely that the Doyle bookplate 
which was not used by Doyle the elder was manufactured by his son, Adrian, and placed in Doyle 
first editions, making them appear as being books from the author's personal library. A.LD. 


George Eliot 


83-1696. Alley, Henry. Allusion as a Technique of Characterization in MIDDLEMARCH and 
DANIEL DERONDA, Greyfriar, 19, 1978, 29-39. Eliot uses literary allusions for both celebra- 
tory and derisive effect. Her mock heroic references and manner insist on the lack of grandeur 
and epical suspense in the society she describes, but her juxtaposition of present with past also 
insists on the complexities and subtleties of an unheroic epoch. With her allusions Eliot empha- 
sizes modern need for reformulation of standards of thought and action. M.S.W. 


83-1697. Bellringer, Alan W. The Study of Provincial Life in MIDDLEMARCH, English, 28, 132, 
1979, 219-47. While it focuses on individuals, George Eliot’s aesthetic of sympathy extends to the 
population at large. Aware of the social theories of Riehl and Comte, Eliot saw that the intellec- 
tual novelist could contribute to the awakening of social sympathies by studying a developing 
localized humanity. Eliot treats the idea of social development and the theme of tendencies of 
social classes to disintegrate or grow in Middlemarch. P.D.E. 


83-1698. Benson, James D. ROMOLA and the Individuation Process, CLQ, 14, 2, 1978, 54-71. 
Jungian analysis of Romola discloses a mythic pattern close to a moral-aesthetic whole which has 
been largely unrecognized. There is a great maturity in the novel, illustrated through the breadth 
and depth of Romola’s personality and through the close interrelationship of Romola and Tito. 
The. Jungian approach is appropriate because it places importance on the religious function, as 
does Eliot, and because both see development emerging from the conflict of opposites. |o LMS. 
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83-1699. New, Peter. ''Moral Tradition” in THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, English, 27, 128/129, 
1978, 133-47. Eliot's moral ethic resolves the contradiction of rejecting and seeking an equivalent 
to spiritual law. The basis of Maggie Tulliver's decisions lies in her moral tradition, the virtues she 
has cultivated, a concept central to George Eliot's moral thought and art. P.D.E. 


Edward FitzGerald 


93-1700. Day, Aidan. Edward FitzGerald to the Tennysons: Three Letters, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 
303-7. In a letter of Sept. 6, 1872, to Tennyson's wife, FitzGerald offered to receive Samuel 
Laurence's portrait of Tennyson upon her request that the artist send it; he had lent it to her, and 
Laurence had later reclaimed it. FitzGerald also said he was sending Tennyson a copy of the third 
edition of the Rubaiyat. Letters of Sept. 24 and 26, 1876, to Hallam Tennyson speak of sending a 
portrait of Tennyson and express pleasure at a recent visit by Hallam and his father. It had been 20 
years since Tennyson and FitzGerald met. J.S.P. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


. 83-1701. Chapple, J.A.V. The Correspondence of Elizabeth Gaskell, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 307-8. 
[This supplies some corrections and annotations to Gaskell's letters, looking forward to a second 
V edition of them.] LS.P. 


83-1702. Unsworth, Anna. Two Versions of a Gaskell Letter, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 308-9. Two 
omissions were made in transcribing letter No. 217 in the Chapple and Pollard edition of Gaskell's 
correspondence (Manchester Univ. Pr., 1966). [The errors are corrected.] The second omitted 
passage reveals that Gaskell had read Carlyle's translation of Wilhelm Meister; accordingly, 
Goethe's novel should be added to lists of her reading. J.S.P. 


William S. Gilbert 


83-1703. Wands, John. A Borrowing of W.S. Gilbert's, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 320-2. For the basic 
idea of Topsyturvydom (1874), a reversal of values, Gilbert seems to have gone to Joseph Hall's 
Mundus Alter et Idem (1605), in which the world is turned upside down. Since Gilbert's Crapolee 
(a person) seems derived from Hall's Crapulia (a land), he evidently read the original Latin, 
probably in the 1863 complete edition of Hall. Since the 1609 translation of Hall into English uses 
„a completely different name for Crapulia, Gilbert would not have known Hall's name for this 
* mythical country had he not gone to the Latin original. J.S.P. 
George Gissing 
83-1704. Barkley, Lawrence R. Gissing in the San Francisco Press, GissingN, 14, 2, 1978, 20-5. 
The anonymous reviewer of The Unclassed in The San Francisco Call, May 31, 1896, appreciates 
Gissing's talent and the candor of the novel. George Hamlin Fitch, reviewing The Whirlpool in 


The San Francisco Chronicle, March 6, 1898, praises the depiction of the four main characters. 
V.L. 


83-1705. Cotes, Alison. New Women and Odd Women, GissingN, 14, 2, 1978, 1-20. In The Odd 
Women Gissing studies both feminists and conventional, unmarried middle-class women, rank- 
ing them according to their happiness and independence from men. Alice and Virginia, at the 
bottom, can be happy as neither spinsters nor wives; Monica foolishly marries to escape poverty 
-and disease; Rhoda struggles painfully against her passion for Everard; and, at the top, Mary 


T stands independently as a feminist ascetic, the ideal of new womanhood. V.L. 


83-1706. Coustillas, P. George Gissing: IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE, GissingN, 14, 1, 1978, 
36-8. (rev.-art., Gissing George, In the Year of Jubilee, eds. Gillian Tindall and P.T. Kropholler, — 
Hassocks: Harvester Press, 1976.) This excellent edition of In the Year of Jubilee, the first- ji 
England since 1947, marks another stage in publishing a collected edition of Gissing' works, 
EN Vv. I 
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83-1707. Coustillas, Pierre. ''Noel Ainslie’ Identified, GissingN, 14, 2, 1978, 25-7. The ‘‘Noel 
Ainslie’’ who wrote three novels and, anonymously, ''Some Recollections of George Gissing’’ 
(Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1906) was actually Edith Lister. V.L. 


83-1708. Melada, Ivan. George Gissing's 'Anti-jingo book' THE CROWN OF LIFE and the 
*question of peace', GissingN, 14, 1, 1978, 3-18. The Crown only partly succeeds as an anti-war w 
novel. Gissing, focusing on the love of Piers and Irene, argues against arms development and 
jingoistic newspapers in conversations and apologues and fails to develop the weapons-inventor 
Hannaford as a character. V.L. 


Thomas Hardy 


83-1709. Benvenuto, Richard. THE ODD WOMEN and the Foreshadowing of JUDE THE 
OBSCURE, CLQ, 14, 4, 1978, 191-7. Parallels in theme and characterization suggest that 
Gissing's novel anticipated Jude's views on marriage and the psychology of Sue, as well as that 
Hardy read and was affected by the Gissing novel. L.M.S. 


83-1710. Hazen, James. Hardy's War Poetry, FDP, 2, 2, 1978, 76-93. Hardy, either too young or 
too old to participate in the four wars during his lifetime, wrote war poetry based on second-hand * 
Observation. His attitude became increasingly critical of war although he recognized the impor- 
tance of war in human history. He never glorified heroism and death in battle but identified with 
the individuals most affected by war — a remediable ill he sought to alleviate. J.H.Ro. 


83-1711. Lemos, Brunilda Reichmann. Angel Claire in Curitiba, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 326-7. This 
character of Hardy's in Tess seems to have lived in the English colony of Assungüi, some 35 miles 
from Curitiba, during his South American stay. The weather there is indeed such as to injure the 
health. Hardy may have read Thomas P. Bigg-Wither's Pioneering in South Brazil (John Murray, 
1878), where Bigg-Wither had spent three years; the book appeared 13 years before Tess. J.S.P. 


83-1712. Windram, William J. A Discrepancy in FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, N&Q, 
29, 4, 1982, 326. In one place, Gabriel Oak says he's ten years older than Bathsheba Everdene; in 
another place, eight. Hardy evidently failed to revise; or perhaps he thought it "inappropriate or 
inelegant’ to use the same time period for the age difference as for the period Bathsheba had 
agreed to wait before remarrying — six years. J.S.P. 


See also 83-1508, 83-1758. ; 
William Ernest Henley ^ 


83-1713. Gates, Norman T. Henley and Free Verse in Modern Poetry, FDP, 2, 3, 1979, 145-52. 
T.E. Hulme, Richard Aldington, and others recognized and acknowledged the influence of 
Henley's poetry on the development of free verse in the 20th century. J.H.Ro. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


83-1714. Smith, Lyle H., Jr. Beyond the Romantic Sublime: Gerard Manley Hopkins, Rena, 34, 3, 
1982, 173-84. Hopkins has been identified with the Elizabethans, the Metaphysicals, and major 
Victorian poets, but it is well to try to account for an echo of Wordsworthian sensibility in some of 
his poems. While there are significant differences between the two poets, both experienced 
moments of transcendence in nature. Hopkins's poetry explores some of the same ground as 
Wordsworth's and that of other Romantics: the sense of the personal within nature and of purpose 
in the universe, and the relationship of the one and the many. G.A.C. 


Rudyard Kipling 


83-1715. Beam, Paul. “A Most Bitter Harvest": Rudyard Kipling’s South African Poetry, FDP, 
2, 3, 1979, 153-73. Kipling's experience of South Africa began with a visit in 1891, and from 1898 
continued with ten annual journeys. The country, the people, and the leaders stirred him as India 
had previously. An outsider, he saw the country as an idealized imperial experiment. In his poetry 
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he expressed great hopes for the future, but when, after the Boer War, his dreams did not 
materialize, he expressed equally great disappointment and anger. J.H.Ro. 


Edward Lear 


83-1716. Ehrenpreis, Anne Henry. Edward Lear Sings Tennyson Songs, HarvLB, 27, 1, 1979, 
65-85. Lear was a close friend of Tennyson and was devoted to his poetry. Lear frequently sang 
Tennyson's poems to music he composed, and he was widely known for his talent. Although 
some thought Lear to be a mere amateur, Tennyson enjoyed his settings and his delivery. Lear 
published three of his collections of Tennyson songs, but copies are rare. The first was published 
in 1853, the second in 1859, the third, containing four songs from Idylls of the King, in 1860. The 
remaining nine songs Lear set to music were published separately. P.A.H. 


George Meredith 


83-1717. Harris, Margaret. The Epistle of Dr. Schrapnel to Commander Beauchamp in Mere- 
dith's BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 317-20. Although Meredith used Frederick 
Augustus Maxse as the basis for the character of Beauchamp, he did not do so literally. A letter 
from Edwin Hearne, the prototype for Dr. Schrapnel, suggests the actual personalities and 
actions of himself and Maxse in contrast to those of the fictional characters. Whereas Hearne's 
letter shows political principle constrained in practice, Shrapnel's extols ideals. Defeated at the 
polls in 1868, Maxse resolved to fight on; Shrapnel loses heart. J.S.P. 


William Morris 


83-1718. Titlebaum, Richard. The Creation of the Kelmscott CHAUCER, HarvLB, 27, 4, 1979, 
471-88. The Kelmscott Chaucer may be the culmination of the English Gothic Revival. In the 19th 
century, the art of printing was moribund. Morris was designing type in December, 1889; he’ 
finished Glittering Plain, the first Kelmscott book, in January, 1891. The Chaucer was finished on 
June 2, 1896. Morris supervised the whole production: choice of paper, typography, format, 


illustration, ornament, and binding. Thus the book represents the revival of an entire art form. 
P.A.H. 


Margaret Oliphant 
83-1719. Clarke, John Stock. Mrs. Oliphant: A Case for Reconsideration, English, 28, 131, 1979, 
123-33. The author of 96 novels and other uncollected shorter works, Oliphant maintained high 


standards throughout her career and deserves close study. Never a hack writer, she falls within 
the great tradition of ironic social observation inherited from Jane Austen. P.D.E. 


John Ruskin 


83-1720. Ali, K.I. A Rare Ruskin Review, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 310-11. In a brochure titled Notes on 
Some of the Critics of John Ruskin [1856?], one ‘‘A.B.’’ defends Ruskin, whose Vol. IIl of 
Modem Painters had attracted wide attention; a later article in the Building News, titled Mr. 
Ruskin's Writings and the Reviews, ridicules ''A.B.'' and his defense. ''A.B.'s'" pamphlet seems 
extant in one copy only, in the Bodleian Library. J.S.P. 


83-1721. Shaw, W. David. *''The Very Central Fiery Heart”: Ruskin's Theories of the Imagina- 
tion, JEGP, 80, 2, 1981, 199-225. Despite the traditional disparagement of Ruskin's art criticism, 
the impression that he was vague and inconsistent is unjustified. In particular, as a re-examination 
of the way he distinguished the forms of the imagination by applying them to poems by his 
contemporaries (notably Tennyson, Browning, and Hopkins) shows, his conception of the 
creative power rivals the insights of any earlier critic. Once a poet's ‘‘Penetrative Imagination" 
has ''exposed the wonder of a thing’’ and grasped its harmony, the ''Imagination Associative’’ 
has the power to combine images into a quasi-magical pattern. Finally, the ''Imagination Con- 
templative’’ goes beyond any rational power and approaches the unsayable. T.A.S. 


83-1722. Unrau, John. Ruskin and the Wildes: The Whitelands Collection, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 
316-17. When in 1888 a lady declined to present Ruskin's annual gold cross given at a May Queen 
Festival at Whitelands Training College for Girls, Chelsea, Ruskin suggested that Mrs. Wilde 
make the presentation; she did. In this letter and others, Ruskin reveals a lasting friendship with 
Wilde. LS.P. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


83-1723. Carpenter, Kevin. R.L. Stevenson on the TREASURE ISLAND illustrations, N&Q, 
29, 4, 1982, 322-5. In a review of his famous novel [here printed for the first time], Stevenson 
Benerally praises the book's illustrations by George Roux as Hogarthian. Roux corrected an 
anachronism by making the Hispaniola a brig, a vessel that Jim in actuality could scarcely have 
managed to sail; at the time of the book's setting, schooners did not exist, but Stevenson designed 
the Hispaniola as a schooner. Roux's illustrations also adorned a French edition of the work (also 
1885, like the English). J.S.P. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


83-1724. Bawcutt, N.W. A New Swinburne Letter, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 325-6. In a letter of Feb. 2, 
1880, Swinburne thanks J.O. Halliwell-Phillipps for a copy of the latter's new book on Hamlet, 
finding Halliwell-Phillipps's view of the character close to his own. The letter [here printed for the 
first time] is in the library of the Univ. of Edinburgh. J.S.P. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


83-1725. Sendry, Joseph. IN MEMORIAM: The Minor Manuscripts, HarvLB, 27, 1, 1979, 36-64. 
How In Memoriam evolved from 1833 (when Tennyson began to write it) to 1850 (when it was 
published) has never been described. Dating individual lyrics is difficult, but it is possible to study 
the ways Tennyson ordered those lyrics. There are two major and 23 minor manuscripts of the 
poem. The sequence of these mss outlines three stages in the growth of the poem: (1) those lyrics 
written between 1833 and early 1835; (2) later lyrics; (3) lyrics that Tennyson inserted at later 
dates. P.A.H. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


83-1726. Muresianu, Selma A. Thackeray's FLORE ET ZÉPHYR, HarvLB, 27, 2, 1979, 223-44. 
The publication in 1836 of nine lithographs satirizing the art of ballet reveals two significant 
themes that Thackeray subsequently treated: that of the theatre and theatre life, and that of 
illusion and reality. The plates reveal Thackeray's contempt for ballet as art and suggest that he 
believed it to be immoral and low. These plates and their ‘‘message’’ are indebted to both Hogarth 
and Cruikshank, especially in the idea that ''satiric illustration should be richly emblematic’’ and 
that ‘‘the artist must use dramatic devices to create the illusion of life.” P.A.H. 


83-1727. Sanders, Andrew. Clio’s Heroes and Thackeray's Heroes: HENRY ESMOND and 
THE VIRGINIANS, English, 26, 126, 1977, 189-212. Thackeray's two historical novels reveal 
his view of history by equating the minutiae of human experience with lives of great men. 
Suspicious of history books, he argues that an historical period is best seen through the unbiased 
eyes of the novelist using a fictional, autobiographical narrative. He challenges ‘‘heroism’’ and 
the idea of progressive historical advance by observing that unheroic mankind is constant only in 
its shortcomings. P.D.E. 


83-1728. Winner, Viola Hopkins. Thackeray and Richard Doyle, the ''wayward artist” of THE 
NEWCOMES, HarvLB, 26, 2, 1978, 193-211. Thackeray and Doyle worked as colleagues on 
Punch from 1843. Influences on Doyle include the romanticism of Scott and Byron, music, and 
the art of both Old and New Masters. He dramatically increased the visual interest of Punch. 
Thackeray may have modeled the artist J.J. Ridley after Richard Doyle, and Doyle may have 
drawn J.J. to look like himself. Both men worked very closely on the illustration of the novel. 

P.A.H. 


See also 83-1791. 
Anthony Trollope 


83-1729. Johnston, Conor. THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN: Trollope as Conservative- 
Liberal, Éire, 16, 2, 1981, 71-92. Trollope wrote in his autobiography that he believed his political 
philosophy embodied the best of both liberalism and conservativism; he wanted social justice and 
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the changes necessary to produce that; but he wanted the improvements not to disrupt or destroy 
the conventional fabric of civilization. This political position informed almost every aspect of The 
Macdermots of Ballycloran (1847), written when he was a British public servant in Ireland. 

M.T. 


Victorian British Fiction 


83-1730. Landow, George P. And the World Became Strange: Realms of Literary Fantasy, GaR, 
33, 1, 1979, 7-42. An extreme form of romance in its controversion of reality, fantasy's defining 
characteristics and shared grounds in literature and art demonstrate the genre's serious side, that 
it is concerned with important ideas and didactic aims as well as entertainment. Analysis of works 
by John Ruskin, George MacDonald, George Meredith, William Morris, and William Hope 
Hodgson, which represent the literary folk tale, the world of fairyland, the exotic fantasy, the . 
heroic fantasy, and horror fiction respectively, substantiates the mode's claim to a higher status 
as a ''second great tradition of English fiction," a judgment deserved because of fantasy's 
removal of man from the present so that he can apprehend that which was formerly concealed by 
? the mundane. (Illus.) J.R.K. 


*83-1731. Lohrli, Anne. Women with Yellow Hair, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 311. The existence of two 
books titled The Woman with the Yellow Hair has caused confusion. One of these, with the 
additional wording and Other Modern Mysteries (1862), is by Percy Hethington Fitzgerald. The 
National Union Catalog confuses this with The Woman with the Yellow Hair: A Romance of 
Good and Bad Society, by the author of Charley Wag. In Slop-Shop Literature (1874), John 
Hollingshead is denouncing the latter book, not Fitzgerald's, ''as a sordid imitation of Thacker- 
ay." : I.S.P. 


Victorian British Poetry 


83-1732. Weissman, Judith. Vision, Madness, and Morality: Poetry and the Theory of the 
Bicameral Mind, GaR, 33, 1, 1979, 118-48. A consideration of Julian Jaynes's The Origin of 
Consciousness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976), leads 
into the idea of auditory inspiration as a source of poetry separate from the writer's conscious 
mind. British poetry, especially of the 19th century, represents work produced during a period of 
struggle between the poet's consciousness and his bicameral mind brought about by that era's 
Political and religious turmoil and by its pitting of unconscious inspiration against conscious 
moral purpose. J.R.K. 


See also 83-1683. 
Victorian British Prose 


83-1733. Altholz, Josef L. Publishing History of ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 
312-13. The seven essays in this volume (1860) dealing with Biblical criticism provoked a major 
controversy that lasted for years. Slow at first, sales picked up thereafter, and in England the 
book went through 13 editions, with a change of publisher after the third. An American edition 
(also 1860) appeared under the more meaningful title Recent Inquiries in Theology, going through 
five editions. Another English version appeared in Leipzig (1862) plus one by a Parsee. In 1970 the 
original was reissued by photo-reproduction. J.S.P. 


ASRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Hilaire Belloc 


83-1734. Szladits, Lola L. On Kindred Subjects, ABC, I(n.s.), 5, 1980, 16-19. Belloc, a prolific 
author, who wrote 150 books, always let his Catholicism shine forth. He carried on a long 
correspondence with Lady Duff. A.LD. 
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Laurence Binyon 


83-1735. Atkinson, F.G. Unpublished Letters of Laurence Binyon (I): The Years of Struggle, 
N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 335-9. Six letters [here printed] to Arthur T. Quiller-Couch from 1893 to 1900 
reveal Binyon's admiration and respect for the former's writings while commenting on literary 
matters such as imperfect rhymes in Shakespeare and Keats. J.S.P. 


Joyce Cary 


83-1736. Yeager, D.M. Love and Mirth in THE HORSE'S MOUTH, Rena, 33, 3, 1981, 131-42. 
This novel depicts its main character's ''fall into freedom and his arduous struggle to create both 
Iove and joy as he gradually learns to accept all the works of creation with humble delight." 
Critics fail to consider the gaiety and delight of the novel, for two reasons. First, the statement 
embedded in the book is religious and cannot be grasped apart from the Christian concept of 
consent to being and selfless love. Second, the novel is a brilliantly achieved high comedy not 
easily accessible to late 20th-century consciousness. If read as a tragedy, it is ''a tragedy 
transformed by unconditional acceptance and forgiving love into that celebration of fully human 
existence which ...[is] the essence of high comedy.” G.A.C. 


Ivy Compton-Burnett 


83-1737. Bellringer, Alan W. The Impersonal Affirmation of Ivy Compton-Burnett's TWO 
WORLDS AND THEIR WAYS, UCTSE, 10, 1980, 49-67. Structured by contrasts between 
characters’ attitudes toward education, school and home life, and growth and withdrawal, the 
novel centers on the failures of Clemence Shelly. Home pressures lead to Clemence’s failure at 
school, her cheating; the school’s reporting the incident allows her to perceive insensitive 
power-wielding; home becomes a hiding place for shame it had occasioned; and in whitewashing 
herself, Clemence loses the opportunity for widening experience. The meaning of the novel rests 
on the dramatization of interconnections and cross currents. M.S.W. 


83-1738. Huff, Kathy M. Ivy Compton-Bumett: A Bibliography, BBib, 35, 3, 1978, 132-42. Since 
her death in 1969 Burnett has been receiving a growth in critical notices; this list hopes to facilitate 
further study of her works. (Bibliography appended). A.LD. 


Joseph Conrad 


83-1739. Covino, William A. Lugubrious Drollery: Humor and Horror in Conrad's Fiction, MFS, 
23, 2, 1977, 217-25. Comic tension is central to Conrad's fiction. In a conscious effort to endure 
horror and death, his heroes give mechanical attention to duty and achievement. These comic 
heroes can see and act because of a sense of humor. Similarly, Conrad as realist employs a 
deliberate craftsmanship using comic controls to describe the terrible fact of a chaotic reality. 
These controls affect the reader, who may accept the harsh truth because it is softened by a comic 
sensibility. J.A.C. 


83-1740. Hawkins, Hunt. Conrad’s Critique of Imperialism in HEART OF DARKNESS, PMLA, 
94, 2, 1979, 286-99. Conrad's attitude to imperialism here is complex and only obliquely revealed. 
Marlow's two standards for it — efficiency and an ideal of civilizing the natives — are current 
British slogans of the time which Conrad himself did not share. Conrad also distinguished the 
colonizing attitudes of the various European countries from one another. This story particularly 
attacked King Leopold H of Belgium for inefficiencies and lack of an ‘‘idea’’, as part of a 
conscious campaign against exploitation of the Congo. But other writings of Conrad and hints in 
the story show that he himself objected to all imperialism, primarily for the then unusual reason 
that it ''destroys indigenous cultures’’. W.H.M. 


83-1741. Mroz, S. A Conrad Allusion, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 327. Conrad's image, in Autocracy and 
War, of a seated equestrian alludes to the poem The Monument to Peter the Great, by Adam 
Mickiewicz, in which the Tsar, compared with Marcus Aurelius, comes off badly. Both Mickie- 
wicz and Conrad loathed Tsarist tyranny. I.S.P. 
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83-1742. Pettersson, Torsten. Consciousness and Time: A Study in the Philosophy and Narrative 
Technique of Joseph Conrad, AAAH, 61, 1, 1982, 1-209. Identifying Conrad's philosophy, as far 
as influences and early development, proves to be difficult because of the lack of information 
conceming his early life; however, his ''point of departure is the radical dichotomy between man 
and the soulless universe." Conrad’s novels present examples of his attempts to confront the gap 
_ between consciousness and the physical, particularly through the theme of isolation. J.B.B. 


È: 

` 83-1743. Rude, Donald W. An Unpublished Letter from Joseph Conrad to Edward Garnett, 
N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 328. A three-sentence note, undated, mentions the ''rather slender” batch of 
ms accompanying it, promises a larger amount ''next week," and asks Garnett to use ''the 
shortened copy such as I mean it to appear serially.” The book referred to is Under Western 
Eyes; the publisher's stamp shows that the note was received April 15, 1910. The note has 
importance in suggesting that Conrad perhaps did not regard this typescript as being a final, 
authoritative one. J.S.P. 


Aleister Crowley 


83-1744. Brown, J.F. Aleister Crowley's RITES OF ELEUSIS, DramR, 22, 2, 1978, 3-26. Early 
in 1910 Crowley first conceived of a production of an occult play which finally took place later that 
year on seven nights, 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 hours per night. A combination of theatrical performance with 
` chanted poetry, music and dancing, the effort was expected to PR trance-like activity and 
altered consciousness. A.LD. 


Peter Dale 


83-1745. Wade, Stephen. Peter Dale's CELL: Allegory and Personal Autonomy, Agenda, 18/19, 
4/1, 1981, 129-34. The play attempts to put universal allegory back into verse drama, but fails 
when criticized from points of comparison involving differences of kind rather than degree. The 
play comically explores autonomy in alienation and, considered as experimental drama, it may 
offer hope for other forms in the genre of allegory. C.K. 


Bonamy Dobrée 


83-1746. Morrish, P.S. Bonamy Dobrée, Theatre Critic of THE NATION & ATHENAEUM, 
N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 344-5. [This identifies Dobrée's pseudonymous criticism of drama, 1925-1927, 
from a folder of press-cuttings he kept.] J.S.P. 


oF T.S. Eliot 


83-1747. Everett, Barbara. Eliot’s FOUR QUARTETS and French Symbolism, English, 29, 133, 
1980, 1-37. Burnt Norton emerges as the fruit of a long struggle with French Symbolism, and this 
struggle forced into being that philosophical style which proves the unity of the Quartets. Drawn 
to the French sesthetic life in the early part of the century, Eliot formed an alliance with it but with 
a lifetime’s qualification and opposition. Bumt Norton, in a sense a Symbolist poem, makes its 
obeisance to, but also comprehends and transcends its sources, especially Valery. P.D.E. 


83-1748. Moody, A.D. Artful Voices: Eliot’s Dramatic Verse, Agenda, 18/19, 4/1, 1981, 112-19. 
Eliot distinguishes between the prose of ordinary thought and the poetry of metaphysical vision. 
He made his verse a medium for discrimination. The Confidential Clerk uses minimal verse- 
patterns and stress-counts so the poetry marks only breathing and phrasing. The play moves 
verse drama into new territory where a trace of formal patterning reflects the medium of theatre 
„and action. C.K. 


93-1749. Schmidt, A.V.C. T.S. Eliot and William Cowper: A New WASTE LAND Source, N&Q, 
29, 4, 1982, 347. Eliot may have derived his ‘‘withered stumps" (Waste Land 11.104) from 
Cowper's Conversation, 1.50. J.S.P. 


83-1750. Taylor, Neil. A Possible Source for T.S. Eliot’s JOURNEY OF THE MAGI, N&Q, 29, 
4, 1982, 347-8. To the various sources [here documented] for this work may be added another: 
R.B. Cunninghame Graham’s The Fourth Magus (1910). ILS.P. 
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E.M. Forster 


83-1751. Altman, Dennis. The Homosexual Vision of E.M. Forster, Meanjin, 37, 4, 1978, 532-40. 
Forster's homosexuality is crucial to any assessment of him as a writer, all his works need to be 
read and interpreted in light of his sexuality. When seen this way, such things as Forster's 
empathy for his female characters and the theme of rebellion against and escape from middle- 
class values take on new meaning. Forster's homosexuality, finally, causes him to be false in his. ' 
writings, for he had always to describe heterosexual relationships; and it made him false in his” 
public life as well, for he could never openly and honestly express all his true feelings about 
British hypocrisy and conformism. W.R. 


John Fowles 


83-1752. Roberts, Ray A. John Fowles: A Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 26-37. 
[The author's bibliography, divided into primary and secondary publications, may help resolve 
some difficulties concerning the author, since previous lists have not contained publication dates. 


Annotations also may clear up some misconceptions concerning editions.] A.LD. 
Christopher Fry x 
83-1753. Gurney, John. Christopher Fry: A SLEEP OF PRISONERS — Growth or Confusion of . 


Vision?, Agenda, 18/19, 4/1, 1981, 120-5. The play is an interesting experiment that proves? 


uncongenial to the author. It strikes the mind as being a conceit which breaks down before 
comparisons grow odious and contradictory. The author attempts to transpose the conceit into 
dramatic and psychological action. C.K. 


Graham Greene 


83-1754. Kelly, Edward E. Absurdity But Faith With Suffering in Greene's A BURNT-OUT 
CASE, Greyfriar, 21, 1980, 29-34. Despite critical focus on Absurdist elements, Greene's novel 
develops strands present in all his ‘‘Catholic’’ narratives: affirmation of suffering and recovery of 
faith. Querry's experiences carry him from initial emptiness without love or suffering to eventual 
acceptance of suffering and knowledge of a Christian alternative to absurdity. The novel can thus 
be read as a Christian response to Camus's The Plague. M.S.W, 


83-1755. Rao, V.V.B. Rama. The Significance of Epigraphs in Graham Greene's Works, JES, 10, 
1, 1978, 633-48. Epigraphs reveal Greene's shifting interests and themes and his sources of j 
insight. M.S.W.. 


A 


John Heath-Stubbs ‘ à 


83-1756. Clucas, Humphrey. Verse Drama and John Heath-Stubbs, Agenda, 18/19, 4/l, 1981, 
126-8. Shakespeare determined the writing tradition and performing conventions of verse drama 
into the 20th century, making verse drama a backwater. Three verse plays offer a little hope: The 
Talking Ass succeeds within a limited scope; The Harrowing of Hell hardly qualifies as drama in 
terms of the tradition; Helen in Egypt becomes interesting though not compelling. It is difficult to 
imagine that verse drama has much of a future. C.K. 


Geoffrey Hill 


83-1757. Needham, John. The Idiom of Geoffrey Hill's MERCIAN HYMNS, English, 28, 131, 
1979, 139-49. Hill's wit consists of the simultaneous perception of similarity and difference in past 
and present and fuses varied levels of reference: a modern idiom with archaic undercurrents; an 
archaic idiom imposed on a modern context; an equal blend of old and new. Commentaries ox. A 
poems of each type show the flexibility and power of Hill's idiom. P.D.E. 


A.E. Housman 


83-1758. Naiditch, P.G. A.E. Housman and Mrs. Hardy, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 328-9. R.P. Graves in 
AE. -Housman: The Scholar Poet (London, 1979) errs in saying on p. 116 that Housman leamed 
' of Hardy's strong liking for Is My Team Plowing? from the latter's first wife, Emma. It was 
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Florence Hardy, the author’s second wife, who told Housman this, in a letter of Feb. 12, 1928. 
J.S.P. 


83-1759. Naiditch, P.G. Housman’s Assistant, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 329.,Housman's assistant at 
University College, London was Lawrence Solomon, not G.U. Yule, as R.P. Oraves asserts in 
A.E. Housman: The Scholar-Poet (London, 1979). Graves misread Grant Richards's Housman 
1897-1936 (London, 1942). J.S.P. 


Ted Hughes 


83-1760. Pocock, Janet H. An Addition to the Ted Hughes Bibliography, BBib, 35, 1, 1978, 15-18. 
Intended as a supplement to the list in Keith Sagar's The Art of Ted Hughes, London: Cambridge 
Univ. Pr., 1975, this bibliography adds additional critical references to Hughes in Britain, the 
United States and other countries and brings to scholars' attention works by Hughes written later 
than 1975. (Bibliography appended). 3 A.LD. 


Aldous Huxley 


83-1761. Meckier, Jerome. Sir George Sitwell's Contributions to CROME YELLOW, MFS, 23, 
2, 1977, 235-9. In his autobiography Osbert Sitwell tells an anecdote about his father, Sir George, 
» which he had told also to Aldous Huxley, who incorporated the anecdote into Crome Yellow 
(1921). It concerned collecting peach stones, and Huxley's satiric imagination expanded and 
improved upon the episode. Further, Huxley may have used Sir George as one of the models for 
the owner of Crome, Henry Wimbush, offering further proof that Huxley's characters are 
composites. Finally, his use of Sir George gives credence to Huxley's contention that parody and 
caricature are the only truthful modern modes. J.A.C. 


D.H. Lawrence 


83-1762. Eggert, Paul. Identification of Lawrence's Futurist Reading, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 342-4. 
The Italian Futurist books that turned Lawrence toward a new form of characterization were 
Cubismo e Oltre (1913) and Cubismo e Futurismo (1914). J.S.P. 


T.E. Lawrence 


83-1763. Meyers, Jeffrey. T.E. Lawrence: A Supplement, BBib, 35, 2, 1978, 84-7. The first- 
bibliography (See BBib, 29, 1972, 25-36) was increased in Myers, Jeffrey, The Wounded Spirit: A 
. Study of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, London: Martin, Brian & O'Keeffe, 1973 and in 
Myers, Jeffrey, T.E. Lawrence: A Bibliography, New York: Garland Publishing, 1974. Here are 
new additions. (Bibliography appended). A.LD. 


Walter de la Mare 


83-1764. Ferguson, Stephen. Two Poetry Collections, PULC, 41, 3, 1979/80, 254. Princeton now 
holds collections of books by and about two modern poets: Robert Lowell and Walter de la Mare. 
A.LD. 


John Masters 


83-1765. Ramayya, N. Narasimha. Historical Romance in John Master's THE LOTUS AND 
THE WIND, JES, 10, 1, 1978, 628-32. On the whole true to history, Masters examines British, 
Russian, and Indian struggles for Afghanistan. M.S.W. 


A.A. Milne 


83-1766. Low, Anthony. Religious Myth in WINNIE-THE-POOH, Greyfriar, 22, 1981, 13-16. 
Eeyore should be viewed as the Fisher King rather than as a Christ figure. His fishing for Roo with 
his tail reveals his true nature, though Milne conflates the quest for the symbolic tail with, th, thes 
quest for the North Pole. Milne’s book thus resembles original myths more closely E 





The Waste Land, which we might describe as an Ur-Pooh. ER EJ 
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T. Sturge Moore 


83-1767. Middleton, David. Forgotten Master, Masterpiece: T. Sturge Moore's DAIMONASSA 
and the Myth of Ge and Nemesis, Agenda, 18/19, 4/1, 1981, 142-53. Trapped in an unresolvable 
moral dilemma, Daimonassa wins out by reason of her intent Moore embodies Mommsen's 
aphorism that ‘‘the greatest artists are not those who err the least'" in his heroine. In the 
dramatization of this supremely human moral choice, Daimonassa may be unsurpassed. CK. » 


Percy Muir 


83-1768. Delamaro, Keith (pseud.). Book Collecting Trends, ABC, l(n.s.), 1, 1980, 31-5. Percy 
Muir was an astute and knowledgeable book collector and dealer who became an editor, writer, 
bibliographer. A.1.D. 


Iris Murdoch 


83-1769. Winsor, Dorothy A. Solipsistic Sexuality in Iris Murdoch’s Gothic Novels, Rena, 34, 1, 
1981, 52-63. Murdoch implies she shares Plato’s idea of eros, or transformed sexual energy, as a 
prime force, leading one to reach out of the self to the world; but characters in her novels typically 4 
seek to satisfy sexual energy in self-absorbed ways. Her experiments with Gothic conventions 
explore the tension between inner and outer world and its expression in sexuality. In The Bell > 
(1958) she implies that sexuality remains untransformed because individuals refuse to acknowl- 
edge it. The Unicom (1963) and The Time of the Angels (1966), however, indicate a growing fear 
that, within the Gothic context, sexuality can only be acknowledged in a self-absorbed, sado- 
masochistic form, with the demands of the inner world denying the existence of the outer. 
G.A.C. 


Wilfred Owen 


83-1770. Cooke, William. Wilfred Owen's MINERS and the Minnie Pit Disaster, English, 26, 126, 
1977, 213-17. Allusions in Wilfred Owen's Miners and his own statements about the poem show 
that he refers to the Minnie Pit disaster of the Podmore Hall Colliery in Staffordshire, Jan. 12, 
1918. P.D.E. 


83-1771. Sanfield, Mark. Wilfred Owen's MENTAL CASES: Sources and Structure, N&Q, 29, 4, 
1982, 339-41. In the question-and-answer pattern of this poem, Owen is reflecting, not Dante's 
Inferno, but Revelation 7:13-17, to show the gap between the ideals and the practices of his time. 
The poem has a three-part structure: stanza one contrasts the hell of the mental hospital with the 
joy of heaven; stanza two looks at the tribulation from which the soldiers have emerged; and 
stanza three contrasts God's love with those who gave them war and illness. J.S.P. 


Eric Partridge 


83-1772. Elliott, Ralph. Serving a Life Sentence: Eric Partridge 1894-1979, Meanjin, 38, 4, 1979, 
516-20. [The article supplies Partridge's biography and comments upon his books, especially A 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English (1937); A Dictionary of the Underworld (1949); 
and Origins, A Short Etymological Dictionary of Modern English (1958).] W.R. 


Anthony Powell 


83-1773. Gutierriz, Donald. Exemplary Punishment: Anthony Powell's DANCE as Comedy, 
Gteyfriar, 22, 1981, 27-44. Despite the grim mood of the final volume of A Dance to the Music of ` 
Time, the whole work remains fundamentally comic in method and vision. Powell creates class 
comedy, but he broadens his upper class bias into a wide classless vista of human folly, greed, 
vanity, hypocrisy, and wickedness. He develops mechanized conduct in his characters and 
utilizes irony of point of view and characterization. His characters do not achieve comic 
integration, but his conventions of realistic comedy allow no full integration. M.S.W. 


4 
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Siegfried Sassoon 


83-1774. Hibberd, Dominic. Some Notes on Sassoon's COUNTER-ATTACK AND OTHER 
POEMS, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 341-2. Most of the poems in this book were written in a notebook 
dated Oct. 1917 at Craiglockhart War Hospital, where Wilfred Owen read it, especially praising 
zone poem, though not identifying it. He probably was referring to Prelude: The Troops, the final 
„stanza. [The article names all Sassoon's poems published in The Hydra.] Echoes exist in these 
'poems of Lionel Johnson and A.E. Housman. J.S.P. 


George Bernard Shaw 


83-1775. Shawcross, John T. Shaw's Late Plays: Continued Aims, Greyfriar, 22, 1981, 3-12. 
Shaw's often ignored late plays, which express concerns similar to those of his earlier work, are 
comedies of the intellect. Treating idea as character and parading his breaking of rules, Shaw 
presents problems and examines possible solutions without telling the audience what to think. 
Readers who pronounce on Shaw's beliefs rather than thinking and judging for themselves 
misread his comic techniques. M.S.W. 


3 Muriel Spark 


«83-1776. Dorenkamp, J.H. Moral Vision in Muriel Spark's THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN 
BRODIE, Rena, 33, 1, 1980, 3-9. Central to the conflict in The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie and 
reflected in its very structure is an economical treatise on moral perception. Three discernible 
points of view demonstrate its acquistion: that of Jean Brodie herself, that of Sandy Stranger, and 
that of the narrator. In addition, much can be learned from an examination of the relationship 
between the author and the novel, which becomes a kind of transfiguration of the commonplace, 
revealing Spark's point of view and inviting the reader to share it. G.A.C. 


Tom Stoppard 


83-1777. Morwood, James. JUMPERS Revisited, Agenda, 18/19, 4/1, 1981, 135-41. No matter 
how comically presented, philosophy remains the serious center of the play, while the real world 
appears surrealistic. Politics, technology, and the death of altruism conspire to make the world of 
the play sterile. The focus of the play, philosphical debate, suggests that freedom of man equals 
freedom of intellect, and though the play envisions a dehumanized society, laughter irradiates the 
_ grimness. C.K. 


e Donald M. Thomas 


83-1778. Hazelton, Lesley. D.M. Thomas’s War Against the Ordinary, Esquire, 98, 5, 1982, 
98-100. The erotic, which permeates both Thomas's novels and his poetry, helped make The 
White Hotel the smash it was in the United States, its Freudian symbolism that of a poet; oddly 
enough, the novel flopped in England. His secret for writing well about sex is to avoid detailed 
description of it and to mingle ‘‘’fantasy, imagination, poetry, humor” with it. J.S.P. 


Edward Thomas 


83-1779. Cooke, William. Edward Thomas, E.M. and the Georgian Anthologies, FDP, 2, 2, 1978, 
94-100. Edward Marsh’s Georgian Anthologies never included the poetry of Edward Thomas. 
The first volume appeared before Thomas had begun to write poetry, but it appears that Marsh 
chose not to include Thomas in the second volume. Marsh excluded Thomas from the third 
pone because of his rule not to include for the first time writers who were dead. J.H.Ro. 


J.R.R. Tolkien 


83-1780. Ratcliff, John D. Tolkien: SIR TOPAS Revisited, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 348. Tolkien's poem 
Errantry parodies, not Charles Williams's Taliessin poems, as Randel Helms suggests in Tol- 
kien's World (the Taliessin poems appeared five years after Errantry), but Chaucer's tale of Sir 
Topas. J.S.P. 
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Evelyn Waugh 


83-1781. Bufkin, E.C. THE DIARIES OF EVELYN WAUGH, Edited by Michael Davie, 
SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 76-8. (rev.-art., The Diaries of Evelyn Waugh, ed. Michael Davie, Little, 
Brown, 1977). Specialists and scholars will value these six volumes of Waugh's diaries. In the last 
section, his sharp wit abounds. But the diaries lack the literary gossip, anecdotes, critical theory a, 
or information on his own novels to appeal to general readers. R.P.Sy 


83-1782. Collecting Waugh — American Editions of BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, EWN, 12, 1, 
1978, 9. The existence of several American bindings of this novel in 1945-46 suggests that a 
definitive list of Waugh first editions and variants needs to be compiled. J.A.C. 


83-1783. Davis, Robert Murray. An Early Portrait of Waugh, EWN, 12, 1, 1978, 6&7. Dick Hirst, a 
character in Dudley Carew’s obscure novel The Next Corner (London: John Lane, 1924) has the 
appearance and displays attitudes of Waugh. Hirst's circumstances are similar to Waugh's in a 
period when little contemporary testimony about Waugh is otherwise available. J.A.C. 


83-1784. Davis, Robert Murray. Grimes’ Suicide: An Analogue, EWN, 12, 2, 1978, 8-9. Waugh 
may have drawn on literal sources (other than his own attempt) for Grimes’s faked suicide im 
Decline and Fall. A similar sensational story may have appeared in the papers and caugh 
Waugh's attention. Evidence for another source may be found in characters' conversation in 
Lennox Robinson's The Far-Off Hills (London: Chatto & Windus, 1946; first published 1931) and 
first produced at the Abbey Theatre on October 22, 1928. J.A.C. 


83-1785. Davis, Robert Murray [A], and Heath, Jeffrey M. [B],. On Jeffrey Heath's Transcrip- 
tions [A]/Rejoinder to Davis's Comments [B], EWN, 12, 1, 1978, 8-9. [A] Four corrections are 
necessary to Jeffrey Heath's transcriptions and descriptions of several Waugh items from the 
Humanities Research Center collection at the Univ. of Texas which have appeared in other 
publications. [B] Heath responds to Davis's comments. J.A.C. 


83-1786. Davis, Robert Murray. SCOTT-KING’S MODERN EUROPE: A Textual History, 
EWN, 12, 3, 1978, 1-3. The book's textual history provides a microcosmic view of the process by 
which Waugh obtained meaning in all his novels. Different versions of the story indicate that 
Waugh's process of augmentation and revision was complex. Many of the variants are relatively. 
minor; yet overall, the revisions show how seriously Waugh regarded the process of OR. 
JAC 


83-1787. Davis, Robert Murray. VILE BODIES in Typescript, EWN, 11, 3, 1977, 7-8. Although a 
ms of Vile Bodies is not available in the Univ. of Texas Waugh collection, an incomplete, 
corrected typescript of the novel at the Humanities Research Center at Texas shows interesting 
variants from the first edition (Chapman and Hall, 1930), including the changing of proper names, 
the cutting of extraneous anecdotes, and the removing of overly scandalous language. Most of the 
changes are adjustments rather than major alterations and, on the whole, clarify and enrich 
themes. J.A.C. 


83-1788. Doyle, Paul A. THE MAN WHO LIKED DICKENS on Television, EWN, 12, 2, 1978, 
1-3. Appearing in three different mediums — as a short story, a part of a novel, and a television 
production — The Man Who Liked Dickens has been very successful. The adaptation for 


1 





television by Robert Tallman involved unusual arrangements with Waugh. [Mr. Tallman’s, 


description of his experiences with the production and with Waugh is reprinted from a letter to” 
Doyle.] J.A.C. 


83-1789. Evelyn Waugh and Chapman and Hall, EWN, 12, 2, 1978, 10. According to a letter of 
May 9, 1978 from Auberon Waugh (which is reprinted), Chapman & Hall publishes only scientific 
books now; however, Evelyn Waugh's works continue to be issued under the imprint by special 
arrangements with Eyre, Methuen. J.A.C. 
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83-1790. Gallagher, Donat. Chris, A Distant Relative of Bill Sikes?, EWN, 11, 2, 1977, 1-4. [This 
excerpt, reprinted from the Quadrant in Australia (‘‘Fortunes of Waugh,” Quadrant, 20, 1, 1976, 
74-7), is commentary on Christopher Sykes, Evelyn Waugh: A Biography (London: Collins, 1975) 
and includes a short statement from the editors of the newsletter.] The aim, the scope, the method 
of narration, and especially the accuracy of Sykes’s biography of Waugh is questionable. Minor 
slips are abundant. More significantly, his views concerning Waugh's political and social inter- 
ests are contradicted by the facts, and his assertions about Waugh's religion require examination. 
The book lacks a summary and tends to include too many unconnected details, yet it is important 
and should be read. I.A.C. 


83-1791. Greene, Donald. Who Was Father Rothschild?, EWN, 11, 2, 1977, 7-9. The identifica- 
tion and assertion [EWN, 11, 1, 1977] that Father Martin D'Arcy, S.J. was the person upon whom 
Father Rothschild in Vile Bodies is based appears to contradict facts. Waugh's model for Father 
Rothschild may well have been the general popular image of the Jesuits, and also it may have been 
Thackeray's Jesuit Father Holt in Henry Esmond. J.A.C. 


83-1792. Heath, Jeffrey M. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 11, 1, 1977, 4-8. [Michael 
Davie's The Diaries of Evelyn Waugh (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1976) and subsequent 
reviews of it, receive the greatest attention. Davie deletes some passages which he considers 
libellous or offensive and points out that Waugh may have deleted parts himself. The earlier 
diaries are the most revealing but seldom provide direct access to Waugh’s thoughts. In many 
ways the diaries are fictions; although Davie's preface and section introductions are helpful, the 
editing, in general, is poor.] J.A.C. 


83-1793. Heath, Jeffrey M. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 12, 1, 1978, 1-6. [In this 
survey of critical and scholarly publications for the preceding year, greatest attention is given to 
Martin Green's Transatlantic Patterns (New York: Basic Books, 1977), 298 pp., a cultural history 
examining British and American love, humor, and politics which includes an examination of 
Waugh. In addition, eight journal articles are described, and reviews of other books and a stage 
play are included.] LA.C. 


83-1794. Heath, Jeffrey. Waugh's SCOOP in Manuscript, EWN, 11, 2, 1977, 9-11. A significant 
variation at the end of the novel occurs between the ms of Scoop and the 1938 Chapman and Hall 
first edition. The revised ending is better. [The two versions are reproduced with commentary.] 

LA.C. 


83-1795. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. The Character of Language in DECLINE AND FALL, EWN, 
11, I, 1977, 8-9. Language in this novel is a tool of separation. Waugh’s ironic use of language as 
an act of alienation rather than one of social interaction — one of the absurdities of Paul 
Pennyfeather's world — is best exemplified in the character of Lady Circumference. J.A.C. 


83-1796. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. Uneventful Order: The End of DECLINE AND FALL, EWN, 
12, 2, 1978, 7-8. The end of the novel contains one clearly intelligent, philosophical statement on 
humanity. Readers are asked to see significance in the uneventful or peaceful world that satisfies 
Paul Pennyfeather; the reader is aware that goodness must exist if man is to exist. J.A.C. 


83-1797. Hutton-Brown, Charles. Sebastian as Saint: The Hagiographical Sources of Sebastian 
Flyte, EWN, 11, 3, 1977, 1-7. In each of the Flytes, Waugh presents a kind of martyrdom which 
illustrates that spiritual fulfillment and the demonstration of spiritual inheritance must occur at 
the expense of temporal life, and a brief review of each of the Flyte's attempted sacrifice 

` establishes the premise. Further evidence suggests that there is a specific hagiographical model 
for Sebastian Flyte, St. Aloysius, the patron saint of young Catholic students. An understanding 
of St. Aloysius's family, the Gonzagas, and their traditions is necessary for an appreciation of his 
sainthood. Similarities between Sebastian and St. Aloysius are numerous, including their con- 
verse positions in relation to their families and similarities in the characters of their mothers. 
J.A.C. 
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83-1798. Lentfoehr, Sister Thérèse. My Meeting with Evelyn Waugh, EWN, 11, I, 1977, 14. 
While at Marquette University to deliver a lecture in 1949, Waugh agreed to be a guest at the 
meeting of the Milwaukee Unit of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, especially when he 
learned that Sister Lentfoehr, a member of the Society, had received from Thomas Merton a 
recent gift, an uncut ms of Seven Storey Mountain, which Waugh had edited recently for the 
English edition under the title Elected Silence (Hollis and Carter). [The article includes two short 
letters from Waugh to Sister Lentfoehr.] , LAC. 


83-1799. On WINE IN PEACE AND WAR, EWN, 12, 1, 1978, 7-8. [According to a letter in the 
possession of collector Francis A. Brennan, this little book, a history of Saccone and Speed Ltd. 
and a treatise on wine, was commissioned by the company from Waugh. The letter is reprinted.] 

LAC. 


83-1800. Phillips, Gene. Gene Phillips Writes, EWN, 11, 3, 1977, 9-10. Donald Greene’s conclu- 
sion that Father Rothschild in Vile Bodies is not based on Father Martin D'Arcy, S.J. [EWN, 11, 
2, 1977), 7-9, A.E.S. item 83-1791], is corroborated by Father D'Arcy himself in Gene Phillips, 
Evelyn Waugh's Officers, Gentlemen, and Rogues: The Fact Behind His Fiction (Chicago: 
Nelson-Hall, 1975, p. 17). J.A.C. 


83-1801. Riley, John. The Two Waughs at War: Part 1 — A Reassessment of PUT OUT MORE 
FLAGS, EWN, 12, 2, 1978, 3-7. The novel is artfully executed propaganda — to accept things as 
they are in war-time England and to feel happy in doing so. Characters who are romantics, 
reactionaries or dreamers do not survive. Resilient, resourceful ones endure. The novel's major 
conflict, externalized by Ambrose Silk and Basil Seal, is really between the two forces in Waugh: 
the aesthetic-artist now alone and the other, a man of action, accepting his lot with an opportun- 
ist's outlook. This novel is a precursor of Brideshead Revisited and the war trilogy. I.A.C. 


83-1802. Riley, John. The Two Waughs at War: Part 2 — A Reassessment of BRIDESHEAD 
REVISITED, EWN, 12, 3, 1978, 3-9. Waugh wrote this novel when he was bitterly disappointed 
with the Army, and readers should be aware both of Waugh's aesthetic perspectives at the time 
and of his eschatological considerations. The novel is a self-purgation of the artist, an attempt to 
settle accounts, except for Waugh's conversion to Catholicism, which remains constant. Waugh's 
concern for aesthetics also remains strong regardless of his disillusionments. J.A.C. 


83-1803. Sheleny, Harvey. Some Aspects of BRIDESHEAD REVISITED: A Comparison with 


Henry James’ THE AMERICAN, EWN, 11, 2, 1977, 4-7. Many parallels exist between the two . 


novels, although there is a marked difference in thematic purposes. Character parallels and/or 
contrasts can be drawn between Charles Ryder and Christopher Newman; Lord Marchmain and 
M. de Bellegarde; Theresa Marchmain and Mme. de Bellegarde; Sebastian and Valentin; Bridey 
and Urbain de Bellegarde; and especially Julia and Mme. de Cintre. J.A.C. 


83-1804. Thieme, Hans Otto. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 11, 
3, 1977, 8-9. [This bibliography is a continuation of earlier checklists published in the Evelyn 
Waugh Newsletter. ] LAC. 


83-1805. Thieme, Hans Otto. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 12, 
2, 1978, 9-10. [This is a continuation of earlier checklists published in the Evelyn Waugh 
Newsletter and includes publications since 1976 and some previous omissions. ] J.A.C. 


Rebecca West 


83-1806. Warner, Marina (interviewer). The Art of Fiction LXV (Interview of Rebecca West), 
ParisR, 23, 79, 1981, 117-64. West's background inspired descriptions of educated poverty in The 
Fountain Overflows. Her family atmosphere was emancipated. She observes: Christobel Pankhurst 
was less a manhater than a mystical repudiator of sex; the difference between maleness and 
femaleness is that between lunacy and idiocy; Mark Twain was especially fine on fascism in 
Vienna in the 1890's; in W.W. II, women benefited by participating in the general suffering; in 


- 


* 
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Vietnam America learned you can't exercise power at a distance. To West, humankind will never 
be content: when one benefit is reached, a new dispute arises. She feels men are better off than 
women. Combining criticism, journalism, history and fiction was difficult: her life was dictated by 
outside forces. E.B. 
Anna Wickham 
. 83-1807. Stark, Myra. Feminist Themes in Anna Wickham's THE CONTEMPLATIVE QUARRY 
and THE MAN WITH A HAMMER, FDP, 2, 2, 1978, 101-6. The poetry of Anna Wickham was 
neglected in her time for the very qualities that make it relevant today. Wickham worked to 
overthrow the myths about women — especially marriage and motherhood. In revealing the 


conflict between traditional roles and a desire to be free, Anna Wickham focuses on female 
experience and feminist themes. J.H.Ro. 


Virginia Woolf 


83-1808. Frye, Joanne S. MRS. DALLOWAY as Lyrical Paradox, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 42-55. 
Mrs. Dalloway ''deliberately rejects’’ narrative convention and purposely confutes the reader's 
expectations as a means of accommodating reality. The narrative voice, as indecipherable as the 
blurry sky-writing in the airplane digression, does provide, however, a structure for the novel and 
a means of expressing ''temporal duality.” The ''logical contradiction’’ and ‘‘unstable meaning" 
of the narrative design ultimately work for a unity in disunity and a ‘‘powerful imaginative world 
view.” C.B.B. 


83-1809. Schaefer, Josephine O'Brien. Sterne's A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY and Woolf's 
JACOB'S ROOM, MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 189-97. These two novels belong to the same tradition and 
share the same philosophies. Both are humorous, dependent upon the author's tone of voice for 
effect, beautiful in phrasing, perfect in the choice of words, and episodic. Comparisons of 
numerous passages show remarkable similarities in techniques and tone and indicate that both 
authors affirm the mystery of the human personality in very similar language. J.A.C. 


Andrew Young 


83-1810. Sell, Roger D. Trespassing Ghost; A Critical Study of Andrew Young, AAAH, 56, 1, 
1978, 1-258. Young's works show development categorized into four chronological phases. The 
early group consists mainly of juvenilia which did not prove entirely successful. The middle 
periods parallel Young's life experiences more closely, often making separation of Young and his 
persona difficult. The late phase produced an entirely new type of poetry and adventures in prose. 

J.B.B. 


Twentieth Century British Drama 


83-1811. Shank, Theodore,. The Actual as Bizarre: Assauiting the Sensibilities of the Audience, 
DramR, 22, 2, 1978, 106-18. Theatrical performances which can only be called experimental, such 
as Gale and Westlake's Passionate Positions (1977), Gilbert and Wilson's Great Suicides of our 
Time, Elephants, and Victorian Nights (all, 1977), and the Pip Simmons's Theatre Group's 
Masque of the Red Death, based on Poe's short story, succeed in mixing and confusing the actual 
with illusion. A.I.D. 


Twentieth Century British Fiction 


83-1812. Grabolle, Harro, Hilda D. Spear, and Ian Wallace. British and German Prose Works of 
the First World War: A Preliminary Comparative Survey — I, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 329-35. During 
the war itself, few novels were written by soldiers in combat, though civilians produced romantic 
propaganda for it, an exception being Philip Gibbs's realistic The Soul of the War (1915). The 
‘years 1919-1926 represented a lull, as people wished to forget; Gibbs wrote The Realities of War 
(1920) as a sequel to the earlier work. In the period 1927-1930, however, came a renewed interest 
in the war, and most of the important books about it appeared then. The years 1931-1938 
represented an aftermath, as interest in war books declined in Britain; in Germany, however, 
nationalistic literature won favor under the Third Reich. J.S.P. 


See also 83-1730. 











UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I: PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 

Irish Americans v 
83-1813. Donovan, Kathleen. Good Old Pat: An Irish American Stereotype in Decline, Éire, 15, 
3, 1980, 6-14. An examination of periodicals published in the late 1880’s and 1890's indicates a `, 
change in stereotypes of Americans of Irish descent. During the middle of the 19th century, these 
people were portrayed as amusing and good natured. Later, such portraits were laced with fear, 3. 
as Irish Americans won important seats of political and social power. By the tum of the century, : 
writers in magazines such as The Forum, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Puck, and: 
Caricature suggested that genuine amalgamation was to the best interest of Irish and other v 
Americans. . M.T. à 


Jews 


83-1814. Levin, David. “We're the Team from York, P-A’’: American History in a Jewish : 
Childhood, SoR, 16, 3, 1980, 539-51. [(Memoir.) Recalling a childhood's participation in Ameri- : 
can and Jewish culture, both of which welcomed him, Levin finds himself unable to affirm the 
stereotypical Jewish experience offered by contemporary Jewish-American authors that says ' 
“American Jews bom between 1910 and 1940 grew up in Jewish neighborhoods in big cities and 
discovered gentile American history as outsiders, attached in only the most casual ways to 
particular places or local tradition.''] B.K.H. 


Portland, Maine 


83-1815. Sears, Donald A. Maine Fiction before 1840: A Microcosm, CLQ, 14, 3, 1978, 109-24. 
Fiction in Portland, Maine during the first part of the 19th century shows the same development as 


that in America at large — movement from sentimental and Gothic novels through romances 
using American material to the emergence of regionalism. (Appendix). L.M.S. 
South 


83-1816. Green, Claude B. Robert B. Downs, BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE SOUTH, C. 
Hugh Holman, THE IMMODERATE PAST: THE SOUTHERN WRITER AND HISTORY, 
SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 78-80. (rev.-art., Robert B. Downs, Univ. of North Carolina Pr., 1977; C4 
Hugh Holman, Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1977). Downs introduces the Southern past, but gives few ` 
new insights or interpretations for serious students of Southern life and thought. Holman 
brilliantly analyzes and synthesizes the reasons all major Southern novelists, preoccupied with 
the meaning of the past and its bearing on the present and future, chose Hegel's view of history 
over Nietzsche's. He divides novelists .chronologically, categorizes them by subject, and defines 
the new romanticism of the last 50 years. i R.P.S. < 


83-1817. Havard, William C. The Politics of 'LL TAKE MY STAND, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 757-75. 
I'll Take My Stand (1932) ''continues to provide a social critique’ that provokes response. \ 
Reviewing the collection's history and contents clarifies its intent, defusing charges of southern': 
chauvinism, Luddite thinking, impracticality, utopian escapism, internal inconsistency. Indebtec 
ultimately to classical sources, contributors saw political experience as inseparable from "''othex 
modes [philosophic, poetic] of experience’’ (thus tying Fugitive to Agrarian interests), defending 
traditional humane values against ''the ideological consequences' of a pervasive technocracy. 
Although they manifest no unifying position or policy and respond to specific historical condi- 
tions from a southem viewpoint, emphasizing (like poetry) local experience, the essays offer 
theoretical speculations on ''the political aspects of experience," which radically affect under- 
standing and realization of ‘‘’the good life’’’ and ‘‘wholeness of being." B.K.H. ` 


83-1818. Percy, Walker. Random Thoughts on Southern Literature, Southern Politics, and the ` 
American” Future, GaR, 32, 3, 1978, 499-511. With the relatively recent disappearance of the 
South's heretofore unique burden — race — that region has not only entered this nation's ` 
5 
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mainstream but also has assumed a goodly measure of political leadership. The prominence in 
*olitics and literature raises the question of whether the South will maintain a distinctive voice in 
1ose fields or instead dissolve into the American flux. The Southern renascence seemingly over, 
di the new writers continue the tradition of Faulkner and O'Connor who, while writing of the 
outh, spoke to the human experience or will they tell of Atlanta condominiums largely indistin- 
Éuishable from those of the New York City suburbs? J.R.K. 


1819. Wingard, Joel D. ‘‘Folded in a Single Party”: Agrarians and Proletarians, SoR, 16, 4, 

40, 776-81. Once considered ''irreconcilable enemies," Agrarians and Proletarians seem in 
P spect strikingly similar despite differences. Both attacked industrial capitalism's *‘dehuman- 
, 1 modermism" as inimical to ''human-centered culture," particularly to art and to healthy 
| yst-society relationships. To achieve a unified culture, the ''source...of meaningful art," both 
,Jups urged similar social and economic changes, advocating the artists' politicalization to 
egrate them with society. Certain contemporary literary and cultural figures (including Wen- 
ll Berry, Martin Luther King, anti-nuclear activists, and folk singers like Pete Seeger and Arlo 
ithrie) stand as ‘‘joint heirs’’ of Agrarian and Proletarian values, revealing the two movements’ 
| underlying unity." B.K.H. 


3ee also 83-2067. 
UNITED STATES II: BIBLIOGRAPHY 








Descriptive 


83-1820. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 
261-9. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers articles submitted from 1973 to 1975.] 
D.H.C. 


83-1821. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 
442-53. [This annotated checklist, compiled by the MLA, covers articles submitted from 197] to 
1976.] D.H.C. 


History of Printing and Publishing 
3-1822. Stoddard, Roger E. Vanity and Reform: B.O. Flower's Arena Publishing Company, 
,ostón, 1890-1896. With a Bibliographical List of Arena Imprints, PBSA, 76, 3, 1982, 273-337. 
c Arena, a social reform journal, supported the Arena Publishing Company, a vanity press, 
juntil Flower, the publisher, died in 1892. Bankruptcy proceedings lasted from 1892 to 1896. Arena 
um a-precedent for later vanity presses. (Annotated Bibliography). . J.B.B. 


` NITED STATES IV: THEMES AND TYPES 

l Fiction 
1823. Thome, Melvin J. Fainters and Fighters: Images of Women in the Indian Captivity 
qatives, MQ, 23, 4, 1982, 426-36. Two opposing views of women were prevalent in popular 


; n narratives of early American literature: the ‘‘fainters’’ (passive and weak) and the ''fight- 
a (assertive and strong). These views represent the ambivalent attitudes of and towards 


en. C.E.B. 
Folklore 

F 1824. Centing, Richard R. (comp.),. Ohio Magazines, OQ, 25, 3, 1982, 109. [Reports the 

: existence of Ohio Folklore: Journal of the Ohio Folklore Society. ] J.S.P. 
Poetry 


83-1825. Freeman, John, and Gregory Green. A Literary Cul-de-Sac: The Sonnet Fase 


Schoolroom Poets, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 105-22. The sonnet fared well in conveying/confi 
tural values of European high society but was not conducive to reflecting Ameri 
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ence, or giving America a distinctive literary identity, although early American poets tried. 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Whittier, J.R. Lowell, trying to convey something American 
through the sonnet, used it for translations, travel postcards, eulogies, moralizing religious 
themes, framing experiences, but, except for Bryant's To Cole, the sonnet failed to say what was 
being said better in prose (e.g., by Cooper and Thoreau). Sonnets, too erudite, personal, and 
written for a limited audience, ordering yet constricting experience and succeeding primarily 
when theme absorbed form, failed by celebrating Old World pastness, not the New World's, 
forward-looking Manifest Destiny. C.M.I.! 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Robert Bolling 


83-1826. Lemay, J.A. Leo. Southern Colonial Grotesque: Robert Bolling’s NEANTHE, MissQ,] 
35, 2, 1982, 97-113. Bolling bases Neanthe, a ‘‘narrative grotesque poem’’ written in the comi 
tradition of Ebenezer Cook's Sot-Weed Factor and set on Virginia's Eastern shore, on the life of 
the ‘‘infamous aristocrat’? Colonel Edmund Scarburgh. Features of Neanthe include iambi 
tetrameter couplets; elements of the burlesque derived from Bolling’s reading in Classic and 
Renaissance literature; and aspects of vernacular American oral traditions. The ''satiric moral". 
of the poem demonstrates the vulnerability of civilization to man’s basic impulses. (Text of 
Neanthe follows the article, pp. 113-27). C.B.B. 


Charles Brockden Brown 1 


83-1827. Yarbrough, Stephen R. The Tragedy of Isolation: Fictional Technique and Fico 
in WIELAND, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 98-105. Brown's technique in the novel is negation as each . 
character takes an intellectual stance subsequently proving faulty. Read symbolically, Wieland Y 
shows the perils of trying to live in isolation as narrator Clara, emotionally disturbed and 
intellectually isolated, flees from her burning house and goes to live in Europe, where the change 
of environment and her new found involvement with society save her from mental death and give 
her new life. E.E.W. 


Joseph Clark 


83-1828. Craven, W. Frank. Joseph Clark and the Rebuilding of Nassau Hall, PULC, 41, 1, 
1979/80, 54-68. In a journal, now at Princeton, Clark records the raising of funds for the rebuilding 
of Nassau Hall, the seed building of the university, after a disastrous fire, 1802. The journal isi 
attests to Clark's authorship of a wartime journal, printed anonymously in the Princeton Stan- 
dard, 1863, which covered the period, 1776-1777. (Transcription of journal appended). A.LD. 


John Witherspoon 


83-1829. Hook, Andrew. Witherspoon on Ice, PULC, 41, 1, 1979/80, 50-3. Andro Crawfurd 
records anecdotes about Witherspoon before he became President of Princeton. These ms 
materials are in the Paisley Public Library, Scotland. A.LD. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Drama 


83-1830. Brown, Jared A. British Military Theatre in New York in 1778, RECTR, 16, 1, 1977, 
44-55. British officers, with wives and friends and one professional actress, Mrs. Tomlinson, 
performed plays and farces, 1778-83, ostensibly to raise funds for widows and orphans. [Brown 
gives the repertory for 1778, and cites numerous other surviving documents, including thag 
evidence that most proceeds went on costumes and props, not charity. ] P.K. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centurles U.S. Fiction 


83-1831. Davidson, Cathy N. Flirting with Destiny: Ambivalence and Form in the Early Ameri- 
can Sentimental Novel, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 17-39. Although general condemnation greeted the 
rise of the American novel, many early works deserve attention, for they show the social, 
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political, moral, educational, and economic uncertainties of the times. Early novelists, severely 
restricted by moralists and other leaders, outwardly bowed to convention but covertly presented 
some very unconventional ideas and thus created ambivalence in the form and structure of the 
emerging fiction. E.E.W. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
James Fenimore Cooper 


83-1832. Allen, Dennis W. ''By All the Truth of Signs’’: James Fenimore Cooper’s THE LAST 
OF THE MOHICANS, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 159-79. The novel explores modes of communication 
by contrasting the Indians' silence and nonverbal signs with the fluent language of the whites, and 
reveals Cooper's ambivalence on the issue of wilderness versus civilization. The triumph of 
civilization is a victory of language and book over nature, but is also an irreversible loss of origins. 

E.E.W. 


83-1833. Butler, Michael D. Narrative Structure and Historical Process in THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 117-39. Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans, seemingly a novel of 
"chaotic. violence" and ‘'meaningless struggle," ‘‘demonstrates the well-ordered process of 
historical change." Borrowings from Gothic fiction include imprisoned virgins, demonic men 
(e.g., David Gamut and Magua), and ''the nightmare landscape.' Scene, style, and structure 
maintain order; panoramas follow violent scenes, and abstract vocabulary de-emphasizes vio- 
lence. ‘‘The decline of both Indian and European on the continent, and the consequent creation 
and rise of the American" is compressed into two weeks. The balanced division of characters into 
"white and red, savage and civilized’’ reflects hierarchical order and suggests ascendance as 
possession of the land passes from ''a physical, masculine, red culture’’ to ‘‘a more spiritual, 
more feminine, white culture. '' D.H.C. 


Sec also 83-1868. 
John William DeForest 


83-1834. Alsen, Eberhard. Marx and DeForest: The Idea of Class Struggle in MISS RAVENEL'S 
CONVERSION, AL, 48, 9, 1976, 223-8. In Miss Ravenel's Conversion, DeForest interpreted the 
Civil War as a class struggle, an idea suggested by editorials in the New York Daily Tribune. 
Charles A. Dana's association with Karl Marx, foreign correspondent for the Tribune and writer 
for the Vienna newspaper Die Presse, influenced his editorials. Sidney H. Gay, and later Horace 
Greeley, adopted Dana's views. D.H.C. 
Emily Dickinson 
83-1835. Crostwaite, Jane. The Way to Read a Letter: Emily Dickinson's Variation on a Theme 
by Charlotte Bronté, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 159-65. Mario L. D'Avanzo's essay (AmTQ, Win. 1973) 
comparing certain of Emerson's works with Dickinson's poem The Way I Read A Letter's — This 
— is interesting, but more striking parallels can be seen in passages from Charlotte Bronté's 
Villette concerning the art of and reasoning behind letter writing. While borrowing from and 
commenting on the Villette passages, Dickinson summarizes or heightens them with Dickinsonian 
distinctiveness, emphasizing their similarities and differences concerning letter reading as a ritual 
and letter writing as a purgative activity, especially as related to personal relationships. It is true 
Dickinson, like Emerson, had self-reliance and sought God, but, unlike Emerson, she experi- 
enced deprivation concerning both a relationship with God and a personal earthly one. C. MJ. 


83-1836. Franklin, R.W. Emily Dickinson's Packet 27 (and 80, 14, and 6), HarvLB, 27, 3, 1979, 
342-8. Dickinson used to make small books of her poems by binding copies with string; these are 
known as ''packets." Packet 27 was incomplete when it was acquired by the Houghton Library in 
1950. A comparison of packet 27 with some other incomplete packets establishes its true internal 
sequence. P.A.H. 
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83-1837. Shurbutt, Sylvia Bailey. A Developing Self as Revealed through the Royalty Imagery in 
the Poems and Letters of Emily Dickinson, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 167-76. Dickinson's letters and 
poems consistently reveal her striving to achieve the status of royalty (or emotional heights) in her 
life's experiences, a metaphor noted but not studied by scholars. Her writings on four crucial life 
experiences especially reflect such imagery: ‘‘Young Self’ introduced by one with riches (e.g., a 
strong intellect) to gems (e.g., great ideas); ‘‘Self in Love", with royal estate almost bestowed but 
withheld by a sovereign, the one loved; ''Recuperating Self’ substituting a heavenly sovereign 
for an earthly one; and ''Recovered Self’, with high estate/fulfillment achieved — for her, a 
nun-like state. Having discovered the way to and then achieving her imperiality, Dickinson 
attained peace, then ceased using the royalty imagery that had served its purpose. C.M J. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


83-1838. Wyatt, David M. Spelling Time: The Reader in Emerson's CIRCLES, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 
140-51. ''Spiraling and staying" is both the subject and the pattern of Emerson’s Circles. In the 
first sentence, a microcosm of the essay, each stage ‘‘absorbs and enlarges’’ the preceding stage. 
Syntax and punctuation suggest the pattern. Repetitions of phrases create bipolarity, ‘‘a sense of 
timelessness'' or ‘‘historical awareness." The reading experience is ''both continuous and 
arrested."' D.H.C. 


See also 83-2044. 
Margaret Fuller 


83-1839. Hudspeth, Robert N. Margaret Fuller's 1839 Journal: Trip to Bristol, HarvLB, 27, 4, 
1979, 445-70. This hitherto unpublished journal chronicles a trip Fuller took to Bristol, Rhode 
Island, in August, 1839. She had been invited there by Mary Soley DeWolfe, whom she had 
known from her school days in 1824. (The text of the journal is reprinted). P.A.H. 


George Washington Harris 


83-1840. Lenz, William E. The Identity of George Washington Harris's ''Man in the Swamp", 
NMW, 13, 1, 1981, 14-17. ‘‘The Man in the Swamp”’ who contributed humorous tales and yarns to 
William Porter's New York Spirit of the Times was Philip B. January, who lived on a plantation 
half-way between Natchez and Vicksburg and who wrote during the mid 19th century. M.T. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


83-1841. Billman, Carol. Nathaniel Hawthorne: ‘‘Revolutionizer'’ of Children’s Literature, 
SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 107-14. Hoping for popularity and financial success as an author for children, 
Hawthorne departed from traditional didactic literature and drew his material from biography, 
classic myths, and fairy tales which he reshaped to include the moral and social prescriptions 
expected by readers of his time. Despite its favorable reception and the recognition of its high 
quality, his work did not signal a revolution in children's literature. E.E.W. 


83-1842. Brenzo, Richard. Beatrice Rappaccini: A Victim of Male Love and Horror, AL, 48, 2, 
1976, 152-64. In Rappaccini's Daughter, Giovanni, Baglioni, and Rappaccini exploit Beatrice 
because of her ‘‘femaleness’’ and their own evil fantasies. Her father, not Beatrice, introduces 
the poison which isolates her; yet she is blamed for her ‘‘beauty and deadliness’’, like the Indian 
princess in Baglioni's tale of Alexander the Great. Although Beatrice warns Giovanni to believe 
only what she says and shows concern for his safety, he dreads death of his independence and 
personality through domination by a woman. Baglioni experiments on Beatrice to discredit 
Rappaccini and keep her in ‘‘woman’s proper sphere." Rappaccini creates Beatrice to satisfy his 
'"'destructive impulse," to frighten others, and to dominate her. The moral poison of the three 
men kills Beatrice, whose poison is only physical. D.H.C. 


83-1843. Bums, Shannon. Alchemy and THE BIRTHMARK, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 147-58. Critics 
have not remarked the presence of alchemical philosophy in Hawthorne's Birthmark. Studying 
this philosophy, one can better understand Aylmer's motives and methods, Georgiana's nature, 
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and the complex birthmark symbol — concerns crucial to understanding the story. While man 
should seek perfection (as in alchemy's philosophical idea of the perfect union of spirit and 
matter), the perfection should come from within the self, not from technical processes, because 
trying to alter human nature by unnatural means as Aylmer does (by losing sight of the true/alchemical 
meaning and mis-using alchemical techniques) is hubris that has dire consequences. C.MJ. 


13-1844. Durban, James. The Sceptical Context of Hawthorne's MR. HIGGINBOTHAM'S 
CATASTROPHE, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 292-301. Mr. Higginbotham's Catastrophe is an allegory 
questioning ''the reality of Christ's resurrection" according to ''David Hume's objections to 
human testimony’ as evidenced in Of Miracles. Hawthome calls Dominicus's narrative gospel 
; and transforms his sources to link Higginbotham's hanging with Christ's crucifixion. The narra- 
tor, whose ''backslidden character" is reflected by the sceptical meaning of the story, uses 
phrases adapted from William Paley's A View of the Evidences of Christianity (a refutation of 
Hume), which Hawthorne studied at Bowdoin College. D.H.C. 


83-1845. Pauly, Thomas H. Hawthorne’s Houses of Fiction, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 271-91. Haw- 
thorne's homes ''served as a source of literary inspiration and a necessary vehicle for self- 
zvelation and self-definition." Yet neither his actual dwellings nor his ''houses of fiction’’ served 
him well, for their limitations trapped him. His need to mediate is evident in the frame for Alice 
Doane's Appeal and ''The Custom-House' in The Scarlet Letter. Legends from the Province 
' House, in which tales are told in the Boston Province House, influenced The Old Manse (in 
Moses from an Old Manse), ‘‘an accomplished description" of his home and ''a charming 
complement'' to the stories it introduces. In The Blithedale Romance, The Marble Faun, and The 
House of the Seven Gables, the buildings ''function as illuminating background to the charac- 
ters.” D.H.C. 


83-1846. Stone, Edward. The Spirit Worid of THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, CLQ, 14, 3, 
1978, 172-6. The pictures of the past which Coverdale’s imagination brings forth are a signal of the 
narrator’s faith in the present to overcome the weight of the past. L.M.S. 


83-1847. Whelan, Robert Emmet. God as Artist in THE MARBLE FAUN, Rena, 34, 3, 1982, 
144-60. In The Marble Faun five personifications play out an allegorical role as they enact a 
struggle between the Flesh and the Spirit. Behind these characters, especially those three who are 
artists, looms large the Artist of artists — God the Old Master. The entire novel supplies a 
<pultitude of external forms in which the Spiritual [the Divine] may be clothed and manifested. 
This romance of Monte Beni testifies that ''man's best directed effort accomplishes a kind of 
dream, while God is the sole worker of realities.” G.A.C. 


See also 83-1879, 83-1915. 





Pani Hamilton Hayne 


83-1848. Moore, Rayburn S. The Land of His Fathers: Paul Hamilton Hayne and South Carolina, 
SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 58-68. In pre-War letters Hayne cited Charleston's failure to appreciate 
literature as art or profession, but took his role as representative Southern poet seriously, 
remained loyal during the War, and in later published work concedes that the city nurtured 
intellectual exchange. R.P.S. 


Washington Irving 
P 83-1865. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


83-1849. Harris, Janet. Longfellow’s POEMS ON SLAVERY, CLQ, 14, 2, 1978, 84-92. Poems on 
Slavery should be examined from an historical perspective, which will show they resulted from an 
independent spirit and love of human freedom. Thus, the poetry reflects and adds to the moral, 
political, and social dilemmas of the times. L.M.S. 


i 
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Herman Melville 


83-1850. Andrews, William L. MOBY DICK and the Legend of Mahuika, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 123-7. 
Studies of Melville's borrowing from the world's folklore myths for culture-hero protagonists and 
archetypal quest plots have not considered Polynesia's Mahuika legend. Parallels exist between 
the legend's hero child, Maui, separated from his family, and Melville's Wellingborough Redburn,, 
Pierre Glendinning and Ishmael; and the rebel Maui's encounter with Mahuika, his ancestor, for 
fire, echoes Ahab’s quest. Melville probably heard legend variations during his South Sea 
adventures, the effect more unconscious than conscious, more like stimuli to imagination than 
literary sources, for semi-autobiographical Pierre, White Jacket and Redburn. Yet certain trans- 
lations definitively indicate that the Moby Dick whale's identity is rooted in Mahuika's. C.MJ. 


83-1851. Baym, Nina. Melville's Quarrel with Fiction, PMLA, 94, 5, 1979, 909-23. Melville was 
not primarily a writer of fiction and had little use for it. Although a good storyteller, he thought of 
himself as a mere journalist at the start of his career. It was while writing his third book, Mardi, 
that he came to think of ‘‘authorship as combining the roles of prophet and philosopher”, and so 
disunified that sea yarn. Like Emerson, he regarded Nature as a language from God to man and 
fiction a deplorable if necessary vehicle for approaches to truth. Moby Dick and Pierre reflect this" 
view of writing, although the latter, another disunified story, becomes an attack on the inade- 
quacy of language as an expression of Melville's loss of belief in universal truth. W.H.M. 


83-1852. Busch, Frederick. Thoreau and Melville as Cellmates, MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 239-42. 
Melville’s Bartleby, the Scrivener, A Story of Wall Street defines and carries out many of 
Thoreau’s ideas about choices and preferences and the human condition. J.A.C. 


83-1853. Cochran, Robert. Babo's Name in BENITO CERENO: An Unnecessary Controversy?, 
AL, 48, 2, 1976, 216-19. Captain Amasa Delano's A Narrative of Voyages and Travels, in the 
northern and southern hemispheres: comprising three voyages round the world, together with a 
voyage of survey and discovery in the Pacific Ocean and Oriental Islands is the source of the name 
**Babo"' in Melville's Benito Cereno. He is identified as ''the ring leader.” D.H.C. 


83-1854. Duban, James. Satiric Precedent for Melville's THE TWO TEMPLES, AmTQ, 42, 
1979, 137-45. As sources for The Two Temples Melville used Whitman's writings in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle and Yankee Doodle satirizing the 19th-century’s ‘‘exclusive’’ and ''theatrical''a& 
church worship, especially as found in Grace and Trinity Churches, New York. Adapting, 
modifying, and going beyond Whitman's satire, Melville unveiled the anti-democratic tendencies 
of such worship, its anti-elect and class-biased implications, its affront to both the American 
Dream/Myth and real Christian worship. Noting the general compatibility between Melville and 
his sources, one can see their bearing on his intellectual concerns at mid-century, but what is 
more notable is seeing his using theatricality to make his point (e.g., employing, ironically, what 
he criticized). C.MJ. 


83-1855. Glenn, Barbara. Melville and the Sublime in MOBY-DICK, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 165-82. 
Moby-Dick duplicates much of Edmund Burke's A Philosophical] Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, a book in Melville's library. Melville's rhetoric and structure 
follow Burke's ideas of sublimity in language. Ishmael is ‘‘the conventional romantic narrator." 
"Prescriptions for sublimity’’ include the sea, the leviathan, whiteness, Ahab’s hatred and 
darkness, and the whale's stench. Melville associates the sublime with demonology and deisma 
Ahab’s quest for the sublime offers ‘‘terror without divine reassurance.'" D.H.C. 


83-1856. Kemper, Steven E. THE CONFIDENCE MAN: A Knavishly-Packed Deck, SAmF, 8, 
1, 1980, 23-35. In his early fiction, Melville believed facts, imagination, and language to be 
avenues to truth. But after Moby Dick, a growing conviction that all knowledge is false because 
distorted and limited by subjectivity filled him with despair and led him to the position that one 
can't know one's self or fellows, that humans in desperation invent and institutionalize faith in 
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man and God, and that writers are confidence men. Literature is thus a stacked deck, and silence 
the courageous true pose. E.E.W. 


83-1857. Miller, Lewis H., Jr. BARTLEBY and the Dead Letter, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 1-12. 
Although thinking himself to be sensitively sympathetic and kind to the hapless Bartleby, the 
lawyer-narrator reveals himself to be coldly insensitive and indifferent to the scrivener's misery, 
“and ultimately shows a more compassionate response to the dead than to the living. Melville’s 
seemingly casual epilogue about Bartleby’s death after losing a job in the dead-letter office thus 
becomes a powerful necrophilic symbol, evidence of Melville's skillful craftmanship. E.E.W, 


83-1858. Pancost, David M. Donald Grant Mitchell's REVERIES OF A BACHELOR and 
Herman Melville's I AND MY CHIMNEY, AmTQ, 42, 1979, 129-36. While autobiographical 
elements from Hawthome and Irving influenced Melville's I and My Chimney, evidence suggests 
Melville also borrowed from, imitated, and burlesqued his contemporary D.G. Mitchell's Rever- 
ies of A Bachelor. Note Mitchell’s daydreaming narrator versus Melville's conversational one; 
Mitchell's placing a fireplace in the midst of characters versus Melville's arranging characters 
around a chimney; Mitchell’s limited imagery versus Melville's profuseness; Mitchell's muted 
¿rony versus Melville's rich word play; and Mitchell's sentimental protagonist versus Melville's 
parodying, ill-tempered one. If the evidence is unconvincing, Mitchell's sketches are still interest- 
ing analogues of Melville's, and examples of what Melville, while cleverly satirical, thought he 
must write to regain his popularity, ebbing since Typee partly because of criticisms by Mitchell 
and others. C.MJ. 


83-1859. Reed, Walter L. The Measured Forms of Captain Vere, MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 227-35. 
Melville seems to see an equation between forms of literature and forms of military law. Billy 
Budd may equate the two forms, perhaps as a means of expressing metaphysical and moral truth. 
The parallelism may also indicate a symbolic substitution of one form for the other. In imposing 
law on Billy Budd's spontaneous nature, Vere faces problems similar to Melville's: the burden of 
formalization is shifted from the author to Vere. The shift is dramatically enacted in the story as 
the author's attention moves from Billy’s innocence to Claggart’s villainy to Vere's uncertainty. 
The author becomes increasingly less confident and explicit about the values and motives 
involved. His sacrifice of literary form is tragic because it acknowledges that which is lost. 

LAC. 


83-1860. Sealts, Merton M., Jr. Did Melville Write THE FIDDLER?, HarvLB, 26, 1, 1978, 77-80. 
‘There has been a great deal of discussion whether The Fiddler (1854) should be attributed to 
Melville or to Fitz-James O’Brien, an Irishman who contributed to several American magazines. 
A note in Mrs. Melville’s hand listing her husband’s contributions to magazines between 1853 and 
1856 seems to confirm the story to be Melville’s. P.A.H. 


83-1861. Sealts, Merton M., Jr. A Second Supplementary Note to MELVILLE'S READING 
(1966), HarvLB, 27, 3, 1979, 330-5. [A list of ''additions and significant changes’’ to Sealts's 
Melville's Reading: A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed (Madison, Milwaukee, and 
London: Univ. of Wisconsin Pr., 1966) and to his ''A Supplementary Note to Melville's Reading 
(1966)'' (HarvLB, 19, July 1971, 280-4).] ? P.A.H. 


83-1862. Strickland, Carol Colclough. Coherence and Ambivalence in Melville’s PIERRE, AL, 
48, 3, 1976, 302-11. Melville’s ambivalence towards Pierre ‘‘undercuts’’ the unity and coherence 
, Provided by his use of recurrent, dichotomous imagery in Pierre. Stone and marble imagery links 

y opposites and suggests ''acceptance of the mixed nature of humanity.’’ Pierre ignores ''the 
mixed elements in himself,'' judges others without moderation, and chooses suicide. D.H.C. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


83-1863. Bennett, Maurice, J. ‘‘The Madness of Art": Poe's LIGEIA as Metafiction, PoeS, 14, 1, 
1981, 1-6. Ligeia illustrates Poe's critical discussions of poetry, particularly as related to poetry as 
music. ‘“The philosophic and aesthetic discourse that is the primary concern of the criticism 
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reappears, in nearly identical terms, in ‘Ligeia,’ but narrative form turns the treatise into a tale.” 
J.B.B. 


83-1864. Dauber, Kenneth. The Problem of Poe, GaR, 32, 3, 1978, 645-57. Much about Poe that 
has seemed inexplicable or troublesome becomes clear when the reader accepts his fiction as 
fiction, nothing more. When it is viewed as a version of the world rewritten in a greatly altered 
fashion, such problems as his plagiarism and the sameness of his pieces are ascribable to thé 
peculiar character of his art which, in the first instance, is its own authority and, in the second, is 
incapable of deriving from anything not itself. J.R.K. 


83-1865. Forbes, Christopher J. Satire of Irving's A HISTORY OF NEW YORK in Poe's THE 
DEVIL IN THE BELFRY, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 93-100. Although Irving’s History is Poe's 
immediate target, his satire attacks all insulated systems, whether social or political or philosoph- 
ical, and exposes the weaknesses of nostalgia, sentimentality, and static life. E.E.W. 


83-1866. Panek, LeRoy L. MAELZEL'S CHESS-PLAYER, Poe's First Detective Mistake, AL, 
48, 3, 1976, 370-2. In Maelzel’s Chess-Player, an essay published in The Southern Literary 
Messenger, April, 1836, Poe incorrectly reasoned that ‘‘a normal man,’’ not a child or a dwarf, 
operated Maelzel's chess-playing machine. According to Jean Eugene Robert-Houdin and Nevft 
Maskelyne, Kempelen designed the machine for Worousky, an amputee. D.H.C. 


William Gilmore Simms 


83-1867. Gendron, Dennis. A Source for Simms's THE YEMASSEE, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 368-70. 
James Nelson Barker's verse tragedy Superstition is a source for Simms's The Yemassee. The 
works contain ''parallel general story lines and forest scenes." Barker’s ''three protagonists, 
Charles, George, and the Unknown’’ combine to form Simms’s hero, Captain Harrison. The 
heroines are similar and have parsons for fathers. D.H.C. 


See also 83-1869. 
William Joseph Snelling 


83-1868. Willy, Todd Gray. Antipode to Cooper. Rhetoric and Reality in William Joseph Snelling's 
THE BOIS BRULÉ, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980 69-79. Snelling's short story challenges Cooper's novel 
The Last of the Mohicans by emulating it to show that Cooper's wilderness is sham and his 
characters in it dangerously counterfeit. More importantly, the two novelists are divided not onl 
by integrity of representation but by differences between the elegant language of romance and the 
rough language of reportage and by the fundamental moral question of what constitutes the 
legitimate purpose of fictional literature. E.E.W. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


83-1869. Watson, Charles S. Simms's Review of UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 365-8. 
Simms reviewed Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger (18, 1852, 630-8). According to Simms, literary faults include unconnected events, implausi- 
ble characters, and borrowing from Charles Dickens. Factual errors include disregard’ for slaves’ 
lives, no punishment for killers of slaves, and separation of mothers and children. Simms denies 
cruelty and lack of religious instruction, but admits some separations occur. He calls Uncle 
` Tom's Cabin a ‘‘slanderous work” and Stowe ‘‘the mouthpiece'' of the abolitionists. D.H.C. 


Henry David Thoreau a 


83-1870. Day, Frank. Richard Lebeaux. YOUNG MAN THOREAU; George Hendrick, ed. 
REMEMBRANCES OF CONCORD AND THE THOREAUS. LETTERS OF HORACE 
HOSMER TO DR. S.A. JONES, SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 83. (rev-art., Univ. of Mass. Pr., 1977; 
Univ. of Hil. Pr., 1977). A suggestive work for those who know Thoreau well, Lebeaux's book 
excels in discussing Thoreau’s rivalry with his brother John over Ellen Sewell and the effects of 
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John's death on Henry. The letters of Hosmer, once a pupil in the Thoreau school, will interest - 
scholars, but present no new revelations about the Thoreau family. R.P.S, 


83-1871. Kellman, Steven G. A Conspiracy Theory of Literature: Thoreau and You, GaR, 32, 4, 
1978, 808-19. Raised in a nation itself born in conspiracy, American writers of the 19th century 
. prove an ideal source for discussing the concept of reading as a conspiracy between author and 
audience. Thoreau's Walden supports this thesis once the reader comprehends the work as a 
put-on and a deliberate sham which abounds with irreverent humor and the presence of Thoreau's 
persona. With self-reliance the goal of its conspiracy, the book forges the necessary alliance 


through its ‘‘teasing, shocking, and, especially, awakening the reader.“ J.R.K. 
Jones Very 
83-1872. Robinson, David. Four Early Poems of Jones Very, HarvLB, 28, 2, 1980, 146-51. 
[Reprints the texts of four early poems of Jones Very dating from the middle 1830's.] P.A.H. 
Walt Whitman 


83-1873. Hudgins, Andrew. LEAVES OF GRASS From the Perspective of Modem Epic Prac- 
tice, MQ, 23, 4, 1982, 380-90. Whitman rejected ''epic'' because of its associations with glorified 
wars and larger-than-life characters. Yet, he used the epic form, altering it and making it 
applicable to the common American. C.E.B. 


83-1874. Loving, Jerome M. Whitman and Harlan: New Evidence, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 219-22. A 
memorandum, dated May 30, 1865, from Secretary of the Interior James Harlan to William P. 
Dole, Chief of Indian Affairs, and Dole's response, dated June 2, 1865, show Whitman's dismissal 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs originated with Harlan, who wanted to remove inefficient, 
disloyal, and immoral employees. [The memoranda are reprinted.] D.H.C. 


83-1875. Price, Kenneth M. Whitman's Anthology of English Literature, LibN, 50, 1982, 33-4. 
Whitman cut articles from his copy of Dr. Ludwig Herrig's The British Classical Authors (1851) 
and annotated them. These articles possibly influenced him during his writing of Leaves of Grass. 

J.B.B. 


83-1876. Tilton, Eleanor M. LEAVES OF GRASS: Four Letters to Emerson, HarvLB, 27, 3, 
1979, 336-41. [Texts of four letters to Ralph W. Emerson about Whitman's Leaves of Grass.] 
P.A.H. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Fiction 
See 83-1815 
Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Prose 


83-1877. Barton, Michael. A Selected Bibliography of Civil War Soldiers’ Diaries, BBib, 35, 1, 
1978, 19-29. A major point in selectivity has been the separation of the inauthentic from the 
authentic, the spurious from the real, in compiling the list of true Civil War diaries. (The author 
selects only 232, which he has had in his possession for examination and assessment). A.LD. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


83-1878. Keller, Mark A. ‘‘Yazoo’’ — Reporter of Antebellum Mississippi Life, NMW, 14, 1, 
1981, 1-11. An examination of contributions to William Porter's Spirit of the Times signed by 
**Yazoo'' supports the conclusion that Yazoo City, a small town in the fork of the Mississippi and 
Yazoo Rivers, produced a startling number of talented and skilled writers in the years before the 
Civil War. M.T. 


UNITED STATES VH. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Edward Bellamy 


83-1879. Hogan, Robert E. DR. HEIDENHOFF'S PROCESS and MISS LUDINGTON'S 
SISTER: Edward Bellamy’s Romances of Immortality, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 51-68. Although 
romancers Bellamy and Hawthorne are much alike, especially in their preoccupation with sin and 
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guilt, they differ on the question of immortality. Hawthorne handled it ambiguously and some- 
what unsuccessfully; but Bellamy, unable to accept the possibility of the supernatural, approached 
it rationally and exposed the mechanics of spiritualism. E.E.W. 


Ambrose Bierce 


83-1880. O'Brien, Matthew C. Ambrose Bierce and the Civil War: 1865, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 377-81. 


Brigadier General William Hazen’s war journal, the Military Records File in the National 
Archives, Bierce's pension records, and other extant documentary material indicate ''Bierce 
resigned from the army in January of 1865.'' Another journalist, not Bierce, wrote in the notebook 


(now at the Univ. of Virginia) about the Carolinas Campaign. D.H.C. 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
See 83-1884. 
Kate Chopin 


83-1881. Levine, Robert S. Circadian Rhythms and Rebellion in Kate Chopin's THE AWAKEN- 


ING, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 71-81. Protagonist Edna rebels against the seemingly inescapable .. 


patterning of woman's life — against the social roles imposed by marriage and the community, : 


and against the slavery that nature imposes on her physical body, which must obey biological 
circadian rhythms and bear children. Her revolt begins in her resistance to routine sleep and 
enlarges to include her husband, her family, religion, people, and ultimately life itself when her 
emotional and intellectual awakening leads her to suicide. E.E.W. 


Stephen Crane 


83-1882. Sadler, Frank. Crane's ‘‘Fleming’’: Appellation for Coward or Hero?, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 
372-6. In The Red Badge of Courage, Crane ''delayed the appearance" of the protagonist's 
surname to draw attention to Fleming's name and psychological development. Three references 
“are associated with cowardice and five with courage." The base word Fleme means ‘‘to flee’’ as 
an intransitive verb or ‘‘to cause to flee’’ as a transitive verb. D.H.C. 


Harold Frederic 


83-1883. Drewniany, Peter. Not Marionettes: The American Irish in THE DAMNATION OF 
THERON WARE, Eire, 16, 4, 1981, 48-58. An examination of Frederic’s The Damnation of 
Theron Ware (1896) indicates that he presents a generally favorable and sympathetic portrait of 
Irish Americans in the late 19th century, although, like other fine writers of realistic fiction, he is 
careful to avoid sentimentality and idealization. M.T. 


William Dean Howells 


83-1884. Andrews, William L. William Dean Howells and Charles W. Chesnutt: Criticism and 
Race Fiction in the Age of Booker T. Washington, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 326-39. In 1900, shortly after 
meeting Chesnutt, Howells wrote ‘‘a favorable review” of The Conjure Woman and The Wife of 
His Youth, corresponded with Chesnutt, and complimented him in a tribute to Washington. 
Although he advised Chesnutt to explore ''light-skinned Afro-Americans,’ he encouraged sub- 
mission of any material, including nonracial. Because Howells often judged the works of Chesnutt, 
Frederick Douglass, and Paul Laurence Dunbar on their contribution to ''race reconciliation,'' 
exemplified in the writings of Washington, the ''bitterness'' of Chesnutt's controversial The 
Marrow of Tradition disturbed him. His review assessed the writer, not the novel. D.H.C. 


Henry James 


83-1885. Brown, Christopher. Poe's MASQUE and THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, PoeS, 14, 1, 
1981, 6-8. ‘The similarities between ‘The Masque’ and The Portrait may bespeak influence; they 
surely reinforce appreciation of the gothic aspect of James's major fiction.” J.B.B. 
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83-1886. Brown, Clarence A. THE SACRED FOUNT: A Study in Art and Value, Rena, 34, 2, 
1982, 67-80. Part of the difficulty critics have with The Sacred Fount is caused by its dramatic or 
scenic method. It contains no expository material, and the reader is forced to make his own 
interpretation based upon the viewing of the dramatic presentation. To resolve the problem of 
ambiguity, the novel's planned obscurity of meaning, it is necessary to discover, first, what has 
_gbeen obscured, and second, why it has been obscured. The entire atmosphere of the work 
suggests that the ‘‘real story” lies in ‘the process of vision’’ by which the narrator comes to see 
that what he had set out to-accomplish was a selfish and deeply wrong enterprise, one that 
“violated the sanctity of the human heart.” G.A.C. 


83-1887. Levy, Leo B. Henry James and the Image of Franklin, SoR, 16, 3, 1980, 552-9. Although 
unlike Franklin in many ways, James ‘‘claims Franklin for his own.” James's fiction accepts 
Franklin's moral principles while revising them, finding in them ‘‘consequences Franklin did not 
entertain." Specifically, James divorces such moral virtues as self-discipline and self-denial from 
"measurable consequences,’’ arguing virtue's pursuit not as ''instrumental for achieving worldly 
success" but as ''inseparable from the quest for a civilized mode of life..." Both writers 
concemed themselves with the '"making of manners, and in James’s nonfiction, Franklin 
„emerges as the ''cultivated gentleman" symbolizing positive ‘‘forces in the national life that were 
“otherwise diminished...’ B.K.H. 


83-1888. Long, Robert Emmet. Henry James’s Apprenticeship — the Hawthorne Aspect, AL, 
48, 2, 1976, 194-216. Hawthome influenced James’s early work (from 1875 until the publication of 
Roderick Hudson). Borrowings include style in The Story of a Year, characters’ names in Poor 
Richard and A Landscape-Painter, and imagery in Madame de Mauves. The Romance of Certain 
Old Clothes is ‘‘reminiscent of Hawthorne's colonial fables.” A Passionate Pilgrim derives from a 
comment on the American in Europe in English Notebooks. Travelling Companions and The Last 
of the Valerii draw from The Marble Faun. ‘‘The conflict between innocence and experience" is a 
frequent theme of both writers. Hawthorne’s character types appearing in James’s work include 
the egotist, artist, mesmerist and maiden, young man tom between flesh and spirit, and ‘‘scien- 
tist’s daughter in the garden.” D.H.C. 


83-1889. Long, Robert Emmet. James's RODERICK HUDSON: The End of the Apprenticeship 
— Hawthorne and Turgenev, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 312-26. Turgenev influenced James's Roderick 
Hudson. Both it and Turgenev's Smoke contain a worldly and an unspoiled woman, the late 
arrival of the saving woman, and the fall of a man. James drew the concept of temperament as a 
limiting factor in characters' lives from Turgenev's novels and derived Roderick fron Shubin in 
On the Eve. In contrast, the ‘‘mentalized cast’ and ''lingering sense of Christian myth and 
allegory” derive from Hawthorne. Roderick Hudson and The Marble Faun deal with a similar 
group of characters in a similar setting, man's fall, and the theme of ''American innocence 
ensnared in old world corruption." James moved beyond Hawthorne by making the innocent 
credible, expanding and delineating the artist colony, and deemphasizing the Fall. D.H.C. — 


83-1890. Peterson, Caria L. Dialogue and Characterization in THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 
SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 13-22. Henry James, one of the earliest American novelists to recognize the 
unique power of dialogue to reveal character, employs subtle conversational language patterns to 
show differences between Isabel and Osmond in personality and attitude. E.E.W. 


83-1891. Ralf, Norrman. Techniques of Ambiguity in the Fiction of Henry James, with special 
reference to IN THE CAGE and THE TURN OF THE SCREW, AAAH, 54, 2, 1977, 1-197. 
Ambiguity has both linguistic and literary significance. Vocabulary, syntax, semantics, semio- 
tics, punctuation, puns — whether or not they are intentional — all play roles in the creation and 
understanding of ambiguity. Aristotle defined five types of ambiguity (‘‘Lexical ambiguity, 
syntactical ambiguity, ambiguities of conjunction arising from difficulties in deciding on the 
proper division between elements of words or sentences, ambiguity of pronunciation or accent, 
and an ambiguity which depends on apparent analogy of form — the basis of classification is 
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largely the way the ambiguities arise, and the underlying assumption is a model with an interpretandum 
and two alternatives of interpretation’'). Examples in context clarify the types (including com- 
plex and vague ambiguities), and In the Cage and The Turn of the Screw present very specific uses 
of ambiguity. J.B.B. 


83-1892. Rosenzweig, Paul. ''The Illusion of Freedom'' in THE AMBASSADORS, Rena, 33, 3, 
1981, 143-61. James’s stature rests upon the fineness of his vision, his ability to delineate thal: 
nuances of aesthetic, moral, and psychological differences. But the supersubtlety of The Ambas- 
sadors has troubled many critics. Despite the problematic quality of the novel, Strether does 
achieve a final vision of truth and moral understanding similar to James’s own. James's special 
admiration of The Ambassadors lies in the acceptance of self, which the tone of the novelist's 
portrayal of Strether suggests is the author's as well as his character’s. G.A.C. 


83-1893. Tintner, Adeline R. James's THE BELDONALD HOLBEIN and Rollin's A BURNE- 
JONES HEAD: A Surprising Parallel, CLQ, 14, 4, 1978, 183-90. Close resemblances in these 
stories seem to indicate that James was influenced by Rollins, a young obscure writer. (Illus.) 

L.M.S. 


See also 83-1803. : $ 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


83-1894. Brenzo, Richard. Free Heron or Dead Sparrow: Sylvia's Choice in Sarah Orne Jewett's 
A WHITE HERON, CLQ, 14, 1, 1978, 36-41. Jewett's use of symbolism in A White Heron 
universalizes and deepens the meaning of young Sylvia's inner experiences. Her symbolic 
treatment appears primarily in Sylvia's name and the dreamlike imagery. L.M.S. 


83-1895, Hovet, Theodore R. America's "Lonely Country Child": The Theme of Separation in 
Sarah Orne Jewett's A WHITE HERON, CLQ, 14, 3, 1978, 166-71. A White Heron reveals the 
psychological drama of separation, the separation from bodily union with a nurturing environ- 
ment. Further, the meeting between Sylvia and the young man represents the encounter of nature 
with the new industrial order and serves as a reminder of the forgotten world of union with nature 
that exists in America. L.M.S. 


Mark Twain 


83-1896. Byers, John R., Jr. A Hannibal Summer: The Framework of THE ADVENTURES OQ. 

TOM SAWYER, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 81-8. Time references in Tom Sawyer, the nostalgic record of 
Twain's boyhood, show that the novel's events would have had to extend from Friday, June 14, to 
Sunday, November 3, almost too long a span to be called ''a Hannibal summer.'' If Twain had not 
inflicted an unrealistic five-week bout of measles on Tom in midsummer, the span would have 
been June to the end of September, a more reasonable period. E.E.W. 


83-1897. Coard, Robert J. Huck Finn and Two Sixteenth Century Lads, MQ, 23, 4, 1982, 437-46. 
An examination of several character and motif parallels shows that Huck Finn is more closely 
related to The Prince and the Pauper than to Tom Sawyer. C.E.B. 


83-1898. Cohen, Philip. Aesthetic Anomalies in PUDD'NHEAD WILSON, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 
55-69. Most of the anomalies, incongruities, and structural flaws that afflict the novel result from 
the fact that Twain wrote the first chapters last, and that his intentions changed radically as the 
work progressed. A comparison of the Morgan Ms with the later published work shows that he 
wrote it in three stages, beginning in the middle, and that he failed to revise the completed dra& 
sufficiently. EE.W. 


83-1899. Fetterley, Judith. Mark Twain and the Anxiety of Entertainment, GaR, 33, 2, 1979, 
382-91. Throughout the fiction of Twain the reader can find portraits of the artist as an entertainer, 
a profession he believed fraught with a sense of risk. Beside the generally recognized anxieties 
about the failure of entertainment, he placed equal, if not greater, emphasis upon those risks 
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connected to the success of entertainment: the determination of the entertainment's 
substance/importance and the question of its possibly suspect substance. J.R.K. 


83-1900. Schwartz, Thomas D. Mark Twain and Robert Ingersoll: The Freethought Connection, 
AL, 48, 2, 1976, 183-93. Mark Twain's friendship with Ingersoll, a freethought philosopher, began 
in 1879 and continued until Ingersoll's death in 1899. Twain corresponded with Ingersoll, read his 
Ghosts and Other Lectures, and followed his debate with Jeremiah Black on The Christian 
Religion (North American Review, 1881). Examples of Ingersoll's influence on Twain's writing 
include the ‘‘melioristic view of history’’ in The Prince and the Pauper and A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court, Huck's repudiation of the morality of the past in Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and the ‘‘argument absolving man of any responsibility before God" in What Is Man?. 

D.H.C. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. General 
See 83-1813. 


: UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Conrad Aiken 


83-1901. Hoffa, William W. Conrad Aiken: Music and the Poetics of the Preludes, FDP, 2, 3, 1979, 
127-44. Aiken's life-long obsession with music is clearly indicated in his criticism, which is filled 
with musical terms and expresses the desire to marry music and poetry. In his Preludes, a loose 
series of poems published in two collections in 1931 and 1936, Aiken not only used musical 
patterns and forms but found in the organic conventions of romantic music the musical counter- 
part for what he was attempting in his poetry. J.H.Ro. 


A.R. Ammons 


83-1902. Wright, Stuart. A.R. Ammons: A Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 1(n.s.), 3, 1980, 32-7. 
.[Ammons, & contemporary American poet born in 1926, here receives a bibliographic listing of 
both primary and secondary publication. The list is sparsely annotated.] A.1.D. 


Sherwood Anderson 


83-1903. Rigsbee, Sallay Adair. The Feminine in WINESBURG, OHIO, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 
233-44. Sherwood Anderson's portrayal of women and of feminine qualities gives unity to 
Winesburg, Ohio. He shows the needs of people in an ambivalent society that devalues women 
but looks to the feminine as a source of inspiration, creativity, and growth. E.E.W. 


Saul Bellow 


83-1904. Bellamy, Michael O. Bellow’s More-or-Less Human Bestiariess AUGIE MARCH and 
HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 12-22. Bellow compares man to beast to 
demonstrate and define humanity. In Augie March and Henderson the Rain King, the compari- 
sons with animals indicate ‘‘Bellow’s belief in man's immanence in nature.” The scenes with 
animals evoke Bellow's ‘‘comic vision.” C.B.B. 


83-1905. Vinoda, Mrs. The Comic Mode in Saul Bellow's Fiction, JES, 10, 2, 1979, 662-7. Comic 
f modes introduce a distinctively European element into Bellow’s realism. His characterizations, 
situations, play with ideas, and verbal textures perform a therapeutic or redemptive function in 
sharpening our perception of the mystery of mankind. M.S.W. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


83-1906. Brown, Ashley. Elizabeth Bishop: In Memoriam, SoR, 16, 2, 1980, 257-9. [A reminis- 
cence of a friendship and of the poet in Brazil.] B.K.H. 
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Jobn Peale Bishop 
See 83-2051. 
Richard P. Blackmur 


83-1907. McPheron, William. R.P. Blackmur: Additional Citations, BBib, 35, 4, 1978, 190-1. This 
list supplements an earlier one, BBib, 31,4 (1974), 165-9 [see AES, 25,3 (1982), item 82-2023]. 
(Bibliography appended). . A.I.D. 


Kay Boyle 


83-1908. Sharp, Robert. A Bibliography of Works by and about Kay Boyle, BBib, 35, 4, 1978, 
180-9; 191. This list, the first for Boyle, gives all primary works and a reasonably complete 
compilation of secondary sources. (List appended). A.LD. 


Richard Brautigan 


83-1909. Rohrberger, Mary, and Peggy C. Gardner. Multicolored Loin Cloths, Glass Trinkets of 
Words: Surrealism in IN WATERMELON SUGAR, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 61-7. In Watermelon 
Sugar is a surrealistic dream vision whose narrator alters time and ''sets functions" on the threeg. 
planes of past, present, and future time. The narrator, however, does not acknowledge the 
"disparate elements of his world’? — and the reader must do so: he must make the connections 
between exterior objectivity and interior subjectivity in this complex novel composed of four 
structural movements. This novel is a surrealist's dream. C.B.B. 


Lee Breuer 


83-1910. Lotringer, Sylvere. Trans-Semiotic Analysis: Shaggy Codes, DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 87-94, 
The play Shaggy Dog Animation in its use of other media attempts to show that, if properly used, 
"properly manipulated’’ realism can become the means of freeing thought by imagination. 

A.I.D. 


83-1911. Mueller, Carl R. Jungian Analysis [of COPS and SHAGGY DOG ANIMATION}, 
DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 73-86. In Jungian terms Cops exemplifies the weak egos and the insecurity of 
males in present-day society; and the repression of females and feminism. In Shaggy Dog the 
feminine counterpart of humanity is symbolized by the dog, Rose, in a male chauvinistic society. 
ALD, 


83-1912. Nyboe, Ingrid. THE SHAGGY DOG ANIMATION, DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 45-54. The 
four-hour presentation uses many electronic devices, such as amplification and distortion of 
human voices and both human and puppet characters to portray a relationship between John and 
his dog, Rose, from Rose's point of view, which forces consideration of the roles of man and 
animals. A.LD. 


Abraham Cahan 


83-1913. Carlin, M.M. The Rise of David Levinsky, UCTSE, 9, 1979, 54-70. Abraham Cahan is 
comparable with Conrad as a foreign-born writer in English. In the three phases of the life of the 
central figure of The Rise of David Levinsky, Cahan shows an emotionally dislocated Levinsky, 
the one who exists in his actions, and the one who might have been. The range and control of the 
prose necessary for the thematic complexities of the novel demonstrate that Cahan ''made a 


marriage with the English language.’ Mist 
Truman Capote i 


83-1914. Wilson, Robert A. Truman Capote: A Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 1(n.s.), 4, 1980, 
8-15. [This bibliography, partly annotated, lists primary and secondary publications. A supple- 
mentary section lists dramatic scripts; some of them have not appeared in regular print, only in 
mimeograph.] A.ID. 
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: Willa Cather 
83-1915. Bass, Eben. The Sculptor of the Beautiful, CLQ, , 1978, 28-35. Several details 
suggest Hawthorne’ s The Artist of the Beautiful provided ee with various images and the 
theme of The Sculptor’ s Funeral. L.M.S. 


‘983-1916. Crane, Joan. The Non-Sectarian Bull: A Willa-the-Wisp, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 6-7. 
Houghton-Mifflin first published Cather, but after nine years she switched to Knopf. Association 
between the two, publishers allowed the appearance of the 13-volume autographed edition of her 
works. Her 35 years of correspondence with her publishers is now in the Houghton Library, 
Harvard. When a Utah bookseller wanted 1000 copies of My Antonia, if the name of one of bulls 
could be changéd from Brigham Young, she suggested Andrew Jackson, but for only those 
copies. Since no: further information exists on the matter, the proposition was likely dropped; but 
a suspicion remains that some extant copies list the bull’s name as Jackson for the 4th printing, 3rd 
edition, p. 91, lines 14-16. Such copies would indeed be rarities. A.LD. 


83-1917. Haller, Evelyn H. The Iconography of Vice in Willa Cather's MY ANTONIA, CLQ, 14, 
a^ 1978, 93-102. My Antonis makes use of the iconography of vice to flesh out the minor 
characters. L.M.S.- 
83-1918. Murphy, Michael W. Willa Cather’s Moral Affirmation, Greyfriar, 19, 1978, 40-8. In My 
Mortal Enemy Cather pursues a theme central to all her work, the influence of the past on the 
present. Tracing the older, sophisticated Myra’s destruction of the romantic illusions of the 
young, impressionable Nellie and of an Oswald who ignores mortality, Cather does not reject the 
present. Rather, she rejects either an unreal present devoid of a past or a nostalgic clinging to a 
past which excludes acceptance of the present. M.S.W. 


83-1919. Rosowski, Susan J. Willa Cather's Women, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 261-75. An emotional 
pattem of two selves, one outwardly personal and the other inwardly imaginative and creative, 
runs through Cather's portrayal of powerful women, and the ideal situation synthesizes the two. 
Cather's concern for permanent values is constant in her fiction, questioning what it is to be a 
woman and showing that conventional women leading conventional lives can become excep- 
tional women. . E.E.W. 


*83. 1920. Smith, Anneliese H. Finding Marian Forrester: A Restorative Reading of Cather's A 
LOST LADY, CLQ, 14, 4, 1978, 221-5. Viewing Niel Herbert as an unreliable narrator helps 
place Marian Forrester more in control of her life and leads to a clearer understanding of Cather's 
intention and execution in the novel. The novel presents Marian as a woman able to take care of 
herself, controlling the view others have of her. i L.M.S. 


Hal Clement 


83-1921. Hassler, Donald M. The Muted Use of Irony in Hard Science Fiction: Hal Clement’s 
NEEDLE, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 57-60. Clement's science fiction — unlike most work in that genre 
— demonstrates a complex ambiguity of the kind highly valued by structuralists. Although 
Clement constructs novels around highly charged, sometimes even Freudian, situations, he fails 
to invest the language with ''signs." On the other hand, his universe, which is ''varied and 
infinite," demonstrates that scientific extrapolation is exciting. C.B.B. 
4 Rosanne Coggeshall 
83-1922. Agar, John. Rosanne Coggeshall, HYMN FOR DRUM, SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 80-2. 
(rev.-art., Rosanne, Coggeshall, Hymn for Drum, Louisiana State Univ. Pr., 1978). The language 
of Coggeshall's first book, a single long poem overly familiar in theme and imagery, fails as a 
vehicle for substance. ; R.P.S. 
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Hart Crane 


83-1923. Herendeen, Warren, and Donald G. Parker, eds. Wind-blown Flames: Letters of Hart 
Crane to Wilbur Underwood, SoR, 16, 2, 1980, 339-76. [Twenty-six letters and two postcards 
written between 1921 and 1932 discuss Crane's family-life, Harry Candee and other friends, 
efforts to find work, homoerotic longings and relations, books read, his writing, enthusiasm forc. 
Underwood's poetry, and life in Cleveland, Washington, Brooklyn, Patterson (N.Y.), Isle of 
Pines (Cuba), Hollywood, Mixcoac (Mexico), and aboard ship bound for Europe. (Editors 
Warren Herendeen and Donald G. Parker introduce and annotate the correspondence, arguing 
Underwood's importance as poetic influence and confidant and noting insights provided into 
"Crane's general, wide-ranging education in literature and art’’ and his spiritual ‘‘alienation 
from, yet love with, America’’).] i B.K.H. 


83-1924. Ramsey, Roger. Crane’s ''Twin Monoliths,” FDP, 2. 1, 1978, 24-7. The first and final 
parts of The Bridge balance each other in many ways and provide a form, an approach, and a 
pattern of imagery. They suggest movement from night to dawn, the interplay of light and dark, 
forward movement, downward movement, and the mirror-balance of seasons. J.H.Ro. 


83-1925. Rodgers, Audrey T. Hart Crane's Deathless Dance, FDP, 2, 1, 1978, 1-24. Dance asg 
myth and symbol plays an important part in Crane’s life and poetry from his earliest lyrics through 
For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen and The Bridge. Along with Eliot, Williams, Roethke, and 
others, Crane contributes to the story of dance in American poetry. For Crane, dance fuses and 
harmonizes opposite elements in life — thought and action, feeling and expression, the natural 
and the supernatural. J.H.Ro. 


See also 83-2184. 
Elizabeth Cullinan 


83-1926. Kennedy, Eileen. Bequeathing Tokens: Elizabeth Cullinan’s Irish Americans, Éire, 16, 
4, 1981, 94-102. An examination of Cullinan’s first novel, House of Gold (1969), and of her earlier 
stories in The New Yorker indicates that her portraits of Irish Catholics in the New World are 
objective, sympathetic, and often comical. She is especially discriminating when she treats some 
of the conflicts of Irish Catholic belief with the problems of trying to live out that faith in an all too 
often tarnished reality. Her religious pilgrims often stumble and fall, but eventually they emerge 
with hope that is redeeming even in the hedonistic context of American life. MT. 


e.e. cummings 


83-1927. Crowder, Richard H. ''he's free into the beauty of the truth’’: A Review Essay, AEB, 3, 
4, 1979, 268-83. (rev.-art., Rotella, Guy L. E.E. Cummings: a Reference Guide. Boston, MA: 
G.K. Hall, 1979). At an early meeting on the work of e.e. cummings his poetry was received with 
mixed feelings. Since his Collected Poems (1938) his work has received escalating attention. 
(Numerous research tools cited). A.ID. 


83-1928. Kidder, Rushworth M. ''Twin Obsessions”: The Poetry and Paintings of E.E. Cum- 
mings, GaR, 32, 2, 1978, 342-68. Cummings’s persistent interest in parallels among the arts shows 
up in the readily discernible relationships between his painting and his poetry. A comparison of 
the poems Paris; this April sunset completely utters, so little he is, and bright with the paintings 
Paris Roofs with Sunset, Jimmy Savo, and Autumn Landscape, respectively, clarifies the 
Stylistic connections which engender and enhance a more thorough understanding of the work as 
a whole. The common stylistic devices demonstrate the evolution of a unified aesthetic underly- >. 
ing cummings’s creative acts in both arts. [Illus.] J.R.K. 


James Dickey 


83-1929. Foust, R(onald) E. Tacitus Eruditus: Phenomenology as Method and Meaning of James 
Dickey's DELIVERANCE, SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 199-216. To avoid the fallacies of romantic 
idealism, Dickey shifts attention from the abstractiveness of sight-oriented value systems to the 
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sense of touch, man's primary experiential orientation. Thus Deliverance replaces romantic 
vision with kinetic experience so sustained and intense that the novel is one of a few "truly 
phenomenological or post-modern works by an American writer in any genre. E.E.W. 


83-1930. Mizejewski, Linda. Shamanism toward Confessionalism: James Dickey, Poet, GaR, 32, 
-2, 1978, 409-19. Although attempting to maintain a distance from the reader in The Zodiac, Dickey 
‘Mails in the role of poet-performer — shaman — thus slipping into confessionalism, a mode he had 

disavowed previously. Unlike the Consul in Lowry's Under the Volcano, the figure of Marsman 

cannot bear all of the significance which Dickey would ascribe to him because, in part, of the 
work's brevity and, in addition, the pitfalls of confessional verse to which the poem succumbs. 
J.R.K. 


John Dos Passos 


83-1931. Westerhoven, James N. Autobiographical Elements in the Camera Eye, AL, 48, 3, 1976, 
340-64. [Through examination of The, Best Years (Dos Passos's memoirs), Townsend Ludington's 
The Fourteenth Chronicle (Dos Passos's letters and diaries), and Melvin Landsberg's Dos 
Passos' Path to 'U.S.A.': A Political Biography 1912-1936, Westerhoven provides biographical 
Gnsights into the Camera Eye sections of the U.S.A. trilogy (The 42nd Parallel, Nineteen 

ineteen, and The Big Money).] D.H.C. 


William Everson 


83-1932. Montgomery, Benilde, O.S.F. Waiting for Jacob's Angel: William Everson, Rena, 33, 4, 
1981, 211-24. Everson has always tried to recover the primal in his poetry. It aims at reaching back 
to the pre-rational by liberating poet and listener from the restrictions of surface, logic, and 
reason. In his early works, he often attempts to define the self as poet. The later poems become 
the means through which he strives to understand himself as ''religious man.'' Everson’s wait for 
Jacob's angel began in 1931; for almost 50 years the waiting has persisted, the vision deepened, 
the expectancy heightened. His poems stand as ''tokens of both a struggle for peace and an 
abiding quest for a vision of final convergence in which all the deprivations of the struggle will join 
in an ‘anguished synthesis’ of their perfection.’ G.A.C. 


James T. Farrell 


83-1933. Butler, Robert James. The Christian Roots of Farrell’s O'Neill and Carr Novels, Rena, 
%4, 2, 1982, 81-99. That Farrell drank thirstily from two different wells, a scientific tradition which 
is completely deterministic and a Christian tradition which is premised upon the possibility of 
redemption and salvation, can be determined from a careful analysis of his art and vision. Though 
he is mistakenly labelled a scientific determinist, his knowledge of Pragmatism gave him an 
intellectual bulwark against determinism; and his rich Christian background raised his vision 
above a sterile naturalism. Critics, however, have paid scant attention to the positive ways his 
Christian background shaped his art. Farrell’s Carr and O'Neill novels, in particular, are well 
beyond the sterile naturalism they are so often said to exemplify. G.A.C. 


William Faulkner 


83-1934. Cox, Dianne L., et al. Faulkner 1981: A Survey of Research and Criticism, MissQ, 35, 3, 
1982, 313-37. [The editors review new Faulkner research and criticism for 1981 according to these 
categories: bibliography, editions and manuscripts, biography, and criticism.] C.B.B. 


1935. Day, Douglas. Borges, Faulkner, and THE WILD PALMS, VQR, 56, 1, 1980, 109-18. 
Ae attributed his translation of The Wild Palms to his mother. During 1936-1939 when Borges 
wrote three essays on Faulkner, he was immersed in the practice of the novel. He praised 
Absalom, Absalom! for fusing form with content and The Unvanquished for its peculiarly 
American quality linking North with Latin America, but criticized the technical innovation of The 
Wild Palms as bothersome. His disavowal of the translation stems both from embarrassment at 
being paid for it and from disenchantment with the novel as an art form and Faulkner as a novelist. 
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The translation — precise, conscientious, and decorous — imitates successfully Faulkner's 
uneconomical, rambling style. Borges wanted the novelist to renounce expressiveness for plot. 
He regarded psychological novels like Faulkner's as formless. R.E.W. 


83-1936. Faulkner, Jim. Memories of Brother Will, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 907-20. [William Faulkner's 
nephew recalls his childhood in the mid-1930's, offering glimpses of his uncle.] Be. 


83-1937. Fowler, Doreen. The Old Verities in Faulkner's FABLE, Rena, 34, 1, 1981, 41-51. A 
Fable has been subjected to censorious and frequently contradictory criticism mainly because of 
8 disinclination to acknowledge and abide by the work's twofold premises. First, A Fable must be 
read and evaluated as a fable, a tale told to point a moral; and second, it must be read within the 
context of Faulkner's other works and the ethic that informs the whole canon. Because of its 
allegorical style, it differs dramatically from the technique of most of Faulkner's fiction, but it is 
not an aberration. Like all of his works, A Fable is about faith and brotherhood, sacrifice and 
endurance — what Faulkner in his Nobel prize address called ''the old verities and truths of the 
heart.” G.A.C. 


83-1938. Gallert, Petra M. German-Language Translations of Faulkner, MissQ, 35, 3, 1982, 
283-300. As interest in Faulkner has increased world wide, so has the number of translations of hisg 
works. German translations, including those of Austria, East Germany, and Switzerland as well 
as those of West Germany, number 22 since 1960. The list considers the translations by country of 
publication. C.B.B. 


83-1939. Hayhoe, George F. A Chronology of Events in Faulkner's FLAGS IN THE DUST, 
NMW, 13, 1, 1981, 1-6. [A chronology of incidents in Flags shows how Faulkner imagined events 
and characters beginning with Sartoris's participation in the Mexican War in 1845 and ending with 
the christening of Benbow Sartoris on July 4, 1920. [This item contains a prose introduction and 
generous annotation.] - M.T. 


83-1940. LaRocque, Geraldine E. A TALE OF TWO CITIES and ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 
MissQ, 35, 3, 1982, 301-4. Several parallels exist between Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities and 
Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom! Sutpen (and Judith after him) and St. Evremonde both permit 
their coachmen to drive carelessly; lower-class men whose daughters suffered at the hands of the 
evil Frenchman and Southerner kill the Marquis and Sutpen in revenge; and both the dead 
Marquis and Judith after her father’s death have ‘‘stone’’ faces. Both books also have paired, 
characters — Sydney Carton and Charles Damay opposed to Charles Bon and Henry Sutpen, for* 
example. C.B.B. 


83-1941. Lyday, Lance. Sanctuary: Faulkner's INFERNO, MissQ, 35, 3, 1982, 243-54. Faulkner 
patterned the structure of Sanctuary (particularly the opening and closing chapters) on Dante's 
Inferno. Other of Sanctuary's direct similarities to the Inferno include the ''dark wood," the 
“night of great misery," a monster (embodied in Popeye), the journey motif, parallel characters, 
and ''indirect parallels.'' For example, Horace is not frightened by the owl, but his ‘‘monstrous”’ 
guide Popeye is. Most importantly, Faulkner distills the pervasive evil of the Inferno into a 
20th-century context. C.B.B. 


83-1942. Martin, Timothy P. The Art and Rhetoric of Chronology in Faulkner's LIGHT IN 
AUGUST, CollL, 7, 2, 1980, 125-35. Novelists may present events achronologically; in Meir 
Sternberg's terms, the order of occurrence is the fabula, and the order of presentation, the sujet. 
Faulkner, in Light in August, presents the events out of sequence to achieve three kinds of aims. 
The first is artistic — to unify the novel and achieve technical flexibility. The second is rhetorical y. 
— to help the reader balance sympathy and judgment toward the characters, and to provide - 
dramatic irony. The third is thematic — to avoid describing events directly in order to make the 
point that the impression of the event is more important than the event itself. G.S.C. 


-83-1943. McCarthy, Paul. Several Words, Shapes and Attitudes in AS I LAY DYING, NMW, 14, 
| 1, 1981, 27-38. An examination of Faulkner's use of the words straight, circles, and angles 
illuminates the characters' varied notions and concepts about the passing of time. M.T. 
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83-1944. Meriwether, James B. The Books of William Faulkner, MissQ, 35, 3, 1982, 265-82. This 
guide updates the 1977 MissQ listing of the English language editions of Faulkner. Inferior texts 
and cheap editions do not appear here. The guide divides into two section: Books by Faulkner, 
arranged chronologically according to first publication date of each book; and Miscellaneous 
Collections of Work by Faulkner, limited to those collections with ''the most reliable texts.” 
rn C.B.B. 


83-1945. Mosely, Merrit. Faulkner’s Dickensian Humor in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
NMW, 13, 1, 1981, 7-13. Faulkner's debt to Dickens is clearest in passages offering humor, 
comedy, and wit. An examination of humorous passages in The Sound and the Fury, most of 
which occur in section three, Jason Compson's section, show Faulkner’s borrowing from 
Dickens's The Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield. M.T. 


83-1946. Ross, Stephen M. ‘‘Voice’’ in Narrative Tests: The Example of AS I LAY DYING, 
PMLA, 94, 2, 1979, 300-10. Voice, which is the total essence of the speaking character available 
to the reader, consists of two distinct types in this novel of many narrators. Sometimes it is 
"mimetic", the seeming utterance of a specific character. Faulkner plays on conventional 
expectations for dialogue, interior monologue and apparent authorial intrusions to remind the - 
greader that the voices are not reliable representations of actual life. Sometimes the voice is 
‘textual’, the use of printing and linguistic devices. These call attention to the text as a text and 
so also stress its artificiality. W.H.M. 


83-1947. Schmidtberger, Loren F. ABSALOM, ABSALOM!: What Clytie Knew, MissQ, 35, 3, 
1982, 255-64. Faulkner’s Clytie (Clytemnestra or Raby in an earlier short story, Evangeline) is a 
seer — but not one who operates mystically, as Faulkner would have the reader think. One way 
that Faulkner implies Clytie's ‘‘otherworldly’’ powers is by simply withholding details about her; 
another is by using narrators ''ignorant of or inattentive to’’ information about Clytie. Clytie 
knew that Charles Bon was a half-brother to Judith and Henry Sutpen and, subsequently, that 
Henry was guilty of fratricide. C.B.B. 


83-1948. Skei, Hans. Faulkner's KNIGHT'S GAMBIT: Detection and Ingenuity, NMW, 13, 2, 
1981, 79-93. The six stories in Knight's Gambit deserve more serious critical attention than they 
have so far received. Although they are of a popular genre, detective or mystery stories, they 
present some of the same themes which inform Faulkner's more serious literary efforts, because 
, they present characters who are engaged in a quest for justice as well as in a simple will to live at 
* however a low and poor condition or situation. M.T. 


83-1949. Winchell, Mark Royden. William Faulkner’s ''Golden Land’’: Some Time in Hell, 
NMW, 14, 1, 1981, 12-17. In his stories about southern California, as in his works about his 
fictional county in Mississippi, Faulkner shows similarities in the two regions. Characters in the 
areas share an inability to distinguish between reality and myth, and a desperation born of the 
vexation of the American dream tuming into a nightmare, themes he shared with west coast 
writers such as Nathaniel West. M.T. 


Alan Finneran 


83-1950. Solomon, Rakesh H. Alan Finneran's Performance Landscape: A WALL IN VEN- 
ICE/3 WOMEN/WET SHADOWS, DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 95-106. Performed April 28-29, 1978, the 
work is considered by Finneran to be a production where space, performers, objects, sound, 
light, and projected images are on an equal plane, constituting an organic whole. The play is 
intended to raise individual perception and consciousness apart from collective audience univer- 
A sals, and it attempts to prevent these universals from forming. A.LD. 


Rudolph Fisher 


83-1951. Deutsch, Leonard J. A Corrected Bibliography for Rudolph Fisher, BBib, 35, 1,.1978,... 
30-3. Fisher’s own list of his works in the Schomburg Collection of Negro m YO EO 
contains inaccuracies, often intentional, which need clarification and correction. (Qóprect listings. Hf A 

' appended). | D 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 


83-1952. Crane, Joan. The True TRUE STORY OF APPOMATTOX: A Fitzgerald Fable Veri- 
fied, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 8-11. Fitzgerald revised history in telling his tale about Appomattox to 
spare the feelings of an ardent southern lady. The story was printed in a fake copy of a local 
newspaper. We do not know how many more than three of this false newspaper copy may exist. 

A.ID. 


83-1953. Edwards, Duane. Who Killed Myrtle Wilson? A Study of THE GREAT GATSBY, 
BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 35-40. Nick's passive, disinterested personality allows him to idealize Gatsby, 
a liar, so that Nick's story becomes ''unreliable." Though Nick reports, then, that Gatsby was 
not driving the car that killed Myrtle Wilson, in other ways Fitzgerald suggests that Gatsby did 
indeed strike Myrtle with the car. Gatsby is the only character associated with speeding cars 
(though Fitzgerald does connect all five major characters to automobiles); Daisy is uncomfortable 
with driving; and Gatsby's car has ''unfamiliar" gears. The elements of foreshadowing, detail, 
character, and structure also reinforce the notion that Gatsby drove the death car. C.B.B. 


83-1954. Hampton, Riley V. Ow! Eyes in THE GREAT GATSBY, AL, 48, 2, 1976, 229. The 
prototype for ‘Owl Eyes’ in The Great Gatsby is Ring Lardner, a friend of Scott and Zelda. 
D.H.C. 


Shelby Foote 


83-1955. Skei, Hans H. History as Novel: Shelby Foote's THE CIVIL WAR: A NARRATIVE, 
NMW, 13, 2, 1981, 45-63. [This item is a transcript of a lecture delivered in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the Ph.D. at the Univ. of Oslo, Sept. 1980.] An examination of Foote's epic as 
both accurate history and tidy fiction suggests that Foote's work may be one of the most 
significant American literary pieces of this century. His embellishment of research into history 
with felicitous belletristic techniques produced a satisfying and profound three volume work. 

M.T. 


Terry Curtis Fox 


83-1956. Patrick, Robert. Gay Analysis [of COPS], DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 67-72. The male relation- 
ships of Cops ring false to those who are gay, because they are often in conflict with real life and 


x 


c 


& 


the super-realistic intent of the production. ALD. . 


83-1957. Schechner, Richard. The Performance Group's Production of COPS, DramR, 22, 3, 
1978, 55-66. The play, which opened March 23, 1978, is set in a realistic restaurant atmosphere, 
which reflects more reality than art. The dramatic action can only lead to an evocation of boredom 
with life and corrupt police practices. A.LD. 


See also 83-1911. 
Robert Frost 


83-1958. Hagstrom, Jack W.C. Thomas Gunn, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 12. The gift of several issues 
of London Magazine in which appeared items by Thomas Gunn began a collection of works of 
that author. A second collection, works of Frost, 18,000 items, was given to Amherst College. 

A.LD. 


83-1959. Hubbell, Jay Broadus. Robert Frost, LibN, 47, 1977, 8-17. [Hubbell met Frost in 1922 
and had several occasions to see him later. He relates these experiences and gives his thoughts 
upon Frost, not only as a poet, but as an influence upon students through the first half of the 20th 
century.] I.B.B. 


83-1960. Sell, Roger D. Expansion and Contraction: Children and Adults, AAAH, 57, 2, 1980, 
37-50. A child-adult contrast demonstrates the underlying themes of expansion and contraction in 
Frost’s poetry. Expansion includes the opening of one's self, reaching out to the world; on the 
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other hand, contraction encompasses inward reflection and turning into oneself, shutting out all 
else. The healthiest persons find a balance between the two. J.B.B. 


83-1961. Sell, Roger D. IN AN ART FACTORY and THE GUARDEEN: Two Unpublished 
Plays, AAAH, 57, 2, 1980, 51-75. Frost had a long-standing interest in drama, probably due to his 
feelings concerning the role of the dramatic in poetry. In an Art Factory, possibly written during 
"he 1920's, reflects America’s ambivalent feelings concerning art and industrialism. The Guardeen, 
possibly written during the 1940's, attempts to explore a man's self-reliance and his relationships 
with others. J.B.B. 


83-1962. Sell, Roger D. Socio-Cultural Differentiation and Freedom, AAAH, 57, 2, 1980, 77-91. 
Frost's view of man and nature, contrary to that of the Romantics, shows an alienation between 
them. His non-urban characters possess a rural sophistication. When Frost does present socio- 
cultural differentiation in his characters, he uses it as a metaphor to probe ''the more fundamental 
question of freedom and individuality.” J.B.B. 


83-1963. Sell, Roger D. The Early Years: Towards a Literary Biography, AAAH, 57, 2, 1980, 
11-36. Unpublished notes combine with Frost’s letters, prose works, and interviews to provide 
glues necessary for any attempt to date Frost's works. Various aspects of his development, such 
as unpublished stories, influences on Frost (particularly that of William James), revisions of his 
works, his prose works (particularly the poultry journal works), all received inadequate attention 
from Lawrance Thompson and other Frostian critics; therefore, a need exists for a literary 
biography of Frost. J.B.B. 


83-1964. Wyatt, David M. Frost and the Grammar of Motion, SoR, 16, 1, 1980, 86-99. Nine typical 
actions constitute Frost's ''grammar of motion," by which he ''explores the rules governing our 
movement through time and space." ‘‘Reaching up,"  ''stooping down,’’ ''descending ascent,” 
‘looking back," ‘‘questing out," ‘‘stopping, turning aside," ''meeting and passing," and 
"returning" each carry their own structural and thematic burdens. They provide the physical 
actions and mental gestures (thought, for Frost, being ''a succession of assertions and qualifica- 
tions, a tentative backing into a conclusion’’) ''forwarding, retarding, or in any other way 
shaping” the poems’ movement. They reveal ''that man's ideal location can best be derived from 
the patterns which underlie ...his actual and continual motion."* B.K.H. 


-See also 83-2048. 
« 


»» € 


John Gardner 


83-1965. Palmer, R. Barton. The Problem with Gardner's ON MORAL FICTION, Rena, 34, 3, 
1982, 161-72. In On Moral Fiction, Gardner claims enemies of order are threatening our culture 
with destruction. A powerful defense, he maintains, is art, though most books and films give bad 
instruction, escapist models, moral evasiveness, or cynical attacks on traditional values. He 
never details what is defective about literature with a conscious moral, but he does attempt to 
preserve and reconcile two different ways of looking at literature. He wishes to safeguard the 
autonomy of imaginative creation, but he deplores contemporary works which serve no moral 
function. Although he regards art, particularly fiction, as a weapon against disorder and chaos, he 
says to writers: ‘‘Write moral fiction since we need it. But, for God's sake, don't think about 
morality when you're writing.” G.A.C. 


Caroline Gordon 


53-1966. Alvis, John. The Miltonic Argument in Caroline Gordon's THE GLORY OF HERA, 
SoR, 16, 3, 1980, 560-73. The Glory of Hera (1972) retells Heraklean legends before ‘‘a backdrop 
of shaping Biblical meanings," thereby offering ‘‘a foretaste of the Christian dispensation’’ 
through ‘‘a Miltonic inquiry into the Heraklean promise....' Tracing the novel's ''interrelated 
themes of death, pride, and saving obedience’’ and noting Biblical allusions and parallels and 
Gordon's revisions of classical Greek legend reveal ''Herakles' trials and partial victories [to] 
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prefigure the definitive victory over the serpent and death accomplished by [Christ]. With 
‘‘Life-destroying pride’ his ultimate adversary and his labors reconceived as a ‘‘penitential act of 
atonement,’’ Herakles mediates between God and man ‘‘through piety alone," thus prefiguring 
*'the pilgrim's way of the knight of faith.” B.K.H. 


83-1967. Cowan, Bainard. The Serpent's Coils: How to Read Caroline Gordon's Later Fiction, 
SoR, 16, 2, 1980, 281-98. After The Malefactors (1956), Gordon began exploring the archetypal 
Heraklean hero as he operates ‘‘at the bottom’’ of consciousness to liberate and redeem psyche 
and culture by conquering while preserving chthonic, serpent powers (death, domination by the 
unconscious, unregenerate nature), thus rendering them life- and culture-enhancing. The Glory 
of Hera (1972) treats this archetypal-psychological world mythically; stories fictionalizing Meriwether 
Lewis's and Jean Cauvin's (John Calvin's) lives ‘‘evidence...the perennial presence of the 
archetype in human history." Gordon’s concomitant stylistic and narrative changes occur 
because novelistic realism, ‘‘aimed at portraying a consciousness within a culture," proves 
inadequate to render this hero who — in consciousness, activity, and social role — exists within 
and without culture. B.K.H. 


83-1968. Wood, Sally, ed. Life at Benfolly, 1930-1931: Letters of Caroline Gordon to a Norther 
Friend, Sally Wood, SoR, 16, 2, 1980, 301-36. [Gossipy letters about friends, acquaintances, and 
family (particularly husband Allen Tate and daughter Nancy); literary and country life in Tennes- 
see; the Fugitives and other writers (including Robert Penn Warren, Andrew Lytle, and Kather- 
ine Anne Porter); and her writing, especially the final stages and publication of Penhally (1931), 
her first novel. (Sally Wood provides annotations and commentary. )] B.K.H. 


William Goyen 


83-1969. Grimm, Clyde L., Jr. William Goyen: A Bibliographic Chronicle, BBib, 35, 3, 1978, 
123-31. Goyen, while famous in Europe, is little known in his native America. Perhaps it is time 
for a fair appraisal. (Bibliography appended). A.I.D. 


Albert J. Guerard 


83-1970. Guerard, Albert J. Paris, 1928: A Nostalgic Journey, SoR, 16, 2, 1980, 260-80. [The 
author's recollections (''unfaithful memories’’) of his adolescence in Paris, schooling, enthusi-. 
asms, and preoccupations (particularly sports, books, sex, city-life), and the effects of these 4 
years upon his life and work.] B.K.H. 


Thomas Gunn 
See 83-1958. 
John Hawkes 


83-1971. Crane, Joan. Cire-Perdue Circe — A John Hawkes Conundrum, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 4. 
John Hawkes referred to a notorious contemporary lady in his play The Wax Museum; he cast her 
as a wax figure à la Madame Tussaud's. In the printed version the lady is named 11 times on four 
pages, 4th gathering. Under threat of a law suit by the English government, the gathering was 
cancelled; a substitution was made in that the character is now called Moose Neck Betty. Only 
four copies survive in the uncancelled state. A.LD. 
. Julian Hawthorne d 
83-1972. Tyson, Barbara M. More Contributions to Julian Hawthorne Bibliography, BBib, 35, 2, 
1978, 92-4. Additional items about Julian Hawthorne have appeared since the former bibliogra- 
phies were compiled. (See BBib, 24, (1965), 157-62; 25, (1967), 64; and 27, (1970), 6-7.) (Bibliogra- 
phy appended). A.ID. 
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Joseph Heller 


83-1973. LeClair, Thomas. Joseph Heller, SOMETHING HAPPENED, and the Art of Excess, 
SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 245-60. While a ‘‘text of pleasure” makes for comfortable reading because it 
comes from a culture and does not break with it, a ''text of bliss'' unsettles a reader's assumptions 
because it represents either the totally new or the excessive. Heller's strategy of excess gives his 
novel a wholly functional repetitiveness that creates a double effect, one mimetic and the other 
metaphysical. E.E.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 


83-1974. Crane, Joan. Hemingway and the Painter's Wife: A Romance, ABC, l(n.s.), 5, 1980, 4-5. 
Hemingway, after he first saw her in 1925, in Madrid, was devoted to Lucrezia di Baccio de Fede, 
wife of a painter, long dead. He confessed this attraction to a companion and the story is later 
reported by Carlos Baker. The woman is none other than the subject in a painting, supposedly by 
Andrea del Sarto, Prado Museum. A.LD. 


83-1975. Dekker, George, and Joseph Harris. Supematuralism and the Vernacular Style in A 
.gFAREWELL TO ARMS, PMLA, 94, 2, 1979, 311-18. Folklore, especially that concerning 
second sight and revenants, although submerged by the vernacular style, is a significant element 
in the characterization of Catherine and the understanding of the novel. Catherine has supersti- 
tions, desires and forebodings and her life recalls ballads like Clerk Saunders, with which 
Hemingway was probably familiar when writing the novel, in her behaviour as a lover and 
especially a dying lover. She also shows an urge to prophesy, like that associated with ''Scotch" 
women, à description used once for this English woman. Hemingway was probably influenced in 
these devices by the literary climate of his times. W.H.M. 


83-1976. Hemingway, Ernest. The Art of the Short Story, ParisR, 23, 79, 1981, 85-102. (These 
remarks on the art of writing short stories preface a collection of Hemingway's works. He 
observes: the test of a story is the quality of what you omit; be humble after but not while you 
write; guns on walls need not go off by stories' end; whatever a woman becomes, think of her as on 
the best day of her life; invent out of background information, because selection (‘‘perfect ear,'' 
*'absolute pitch’’) plus devotion is all there is to writing; anyone who can write can choose his 
<style, high or low, but no one who can write ‘‘spoken’’ will starve. He comments briefly on his 
'Stories.] E.B. 


83-1977. Weeks, Robert P. Wise-Guy Narrator and Trickster Out-Tricked in Hemingway's 
FIFTY GRAND, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 83-91. In this short story, Hemingway makes fresh use of 
the centuries-old trickster out-tricked formula to comment humorously but realistically on 
professional athletics and on the larger human situation in which one must try to reconcile 
self-respect and financial gain. E.E.W. 


83-1978. Wyatt, David M. The Hand of the Master, VQR, 56, 2, 1980, 312-19. Hemingway's 
novels from 1940 on are a debate over the metaphoric use of language. For Whom the Bell Tolls 
literalizes hand metaphor using the hand to represent fortune while rejecting the hand's power. 
Across the River and into the Trees shows the shift from physical vulnerability to creative 
vulnerability in its fascination with the potent hand. The Old Man and the Sea associates the 
debility of writer's cramp with fear of losing control over fiction and the ending of creativity. A 
& Moveable Feast is a tribute to a dead self with powerless hands. Increasingly Hemingway resorts 
to figurative language to defend literal language. R.E.W. 


Daniel Hoffman 


83-1979. Hirsch, Edward. An Interview with Daniel Hoffman, Shen, 32, 4, 1981, 3-17. [Hoffman 
discusses the origin, composition, and intentions of Brotherly Love (1981), his book-length poem 
about William Penn, Penn's vision, and its consequences. Hoffman explains his interest in Penn; 
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thematic, stylistic, and formal concerns; use of historical materials; and the difficulties of writing 
religious (especially Quaker) poetry today.] ; B.K.H. 


Jay Broadus Hubbell 


83-1980. Whittington, Erma P. In Memoriam Jay Broadus Hubbell, LibN, 49, 1979, 34-7. Hubbell 
remained active in the field of literature until his death in 1979 at the age of 93. Among other 
activities, he founded American Literature, taught at Duke Univ. (and others), and editede 
American Life in Literature. J.B.B. 


83-1981. Whittington, Erma P. Jay Broadus Hubbell, LibN, 47, 1977, 5-7. Hubbell founded 
American Literature and had many personal friends among the noted literary figures in America 
during the first half of the 20th century. His letters and books, many dedicated or inscribed to him, 
form the nucleus of the Jay B. Hubbell Center for American Literary Historiography at Duke 
Univ. (Photograph). J.B.B. 


Randall Jarrell 


83-1982. Kinzie, Mary. The Man Who Painted Bulls, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 829-52. Though underval- 
ued, Jarrell’s poetry voices a representative modem mind, narcissistic yet therefrom capable of 
"sympathy for others." “Suffering and yearning,” trapped “in a state of being that nevei 
changes," created beyond its control by a world from which it has separated and which it 
perceives as dispensible and unwanted, the self, through a ''transitive exchange,’’ recognizes its 
own entrapment, dispensibility, unwantedness. Yet counterbalancing this ''dark pattern'' which 
is nihilistic and deterministic about the ways of the world, a ''contrary impulse to affirmation" 
often pursued through dreams, promotes compassion toward the ‘‘categorically innocent indi- 


vidual'' and mediates helplessness and loss. B.K.H. 
Robinson Jeffers : 

83-1983. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Letters to Hazel Pinkham, Concluded, 1933-1942, 

RIJN, 59, 1981, 6-16. [Robb Kafka has edited some 13 letters.] J.H.Ro. 


83-1984. Nolte, William H. Robinson Jeffers Redivivus, GaR, 32, 2, 1978, 429-34. The espousal of 
unpopular, unconventional politica] views (particularly in The Double Axe and Other Poems), an 
unflinching commitment to telling the truth, and a scathing application of vitriol to many of 
society's foibles cost Jeffers dearly in receiving prompt recognition and praise. With time critics 
have plumbed his philosophical stance, confronted that which is profoundly unsettling in they. 
poetry, and, his ''cooling period’’ finally over, accorded him his deserved revaluation and ' 
respect. J.R.K. 


83-1985. Schwab, Arnold T. Jeffers and Millay: A Literary Friendship, RJN, 59, 1981, 17-33. [The 
article consists of descriptions of their meetings, the exchange of letters dating from 1928 to 1937, 
relevant quotations from letters by Una Jeffers and others, and two photographs of Millay and 
Jeffers together at Carmel.] J.H.Ro. 


Edith Summers Kelley 


83-1986. Bassett, John Earl. Edith Summers Kelley: The Trapped Women of Her Novels, BSUF, 
23, 1, 1982, 2-11. The recently rediscovered novels of Kelley portray American women at a time 
when few credible fictional women peopled the American novel. Yet for Kelley's Judith (Weeds) 
and Rhoda (The Devil's Hand), life means ''defeat and submission to a masculine world.” Both 
characters have no chance against fate and end by ''falling into the arms’’ of men — unlike Kelley 
herself who ‘‘worked out” the ‘‘central fantasy” of her fiction in real life so satisfactorily that she 4, 
never wrote another book. C.B.B. 


Denise Levertov 


83-1987. Wagner, Linda. Levertov and Rich: the Later Poems, SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 18-27. Denise 
Levertov's and Adrienne Rich's supra-personal poems reflect new directions in American 
poetry. Levertov's work builds on earlier strengths, never using feminine sensibility as a crutch. 
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Rich abandons earlier, stilted personae and now perceives problems that all humans face. 
R.P.S. 


Laurence Lieberman 


83-1988. Hill, Robert W. Lieberman, Laurence, UNASSIGNED FREQUENCIES: AMERI- 
Š CAN POETRY IN REVIEW 1964-77, SCarR, 11, 2, 1979, 82-3. (rev.-art., Univ. of Ill. Pr., 1977). 
Lieberman, seeking to strip away self-definitions through impressionistic readings of his contem- 
poraries, achieves the first major book of reviews by a poet since Dickey and Howard. R.P.S. 


Amy Lowell 


83-1989. Precosky, Donald A. ''Make Ezra Pound and the Whole Caboodle of Them Sit Up": 
Florence Ayscough and the Lowell-Pound Feud, FDP, 2, 4, 1979, 204-9. In her personal competi- 
tion with Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell collaborated with Florence Ayscough to produce a book of 
Chinese poetry. She also persuaded Ayscough to write an article emphasizing their roots theory 
and the fact that Pound, unlike Lowell, had not worked directly with a sinologue. Comparison of 


a the translations tends to show Pound’s as more subtle and poetic. J.H.Ro. 
Robert Lowell 
See 83-1764. 
Norman Mailer 


83-1990. Lennon, J. Michael. Mailer’s Sarcophagus: The Artist, The Media, and The ''Wad'', 
MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 179-87. Understanding Mailer's ubiquitous media image is necessary to the 
understanding of his artistic perspective. Mailer believes that an artist must steep himself in all 
parts of American life, including the media which reflect and manipulate it. In his younger days 
Mailer disliked public attention but now sees his image, legend (or sarcophagus) to be produced 
by the media and his own efforts, and he is interested in the processes and relationships between 
heroes of the media and the ‘‘wad’’ of the electorate. He feels obligated to know firsthand the 
ways in which the world sees itself and changes. He looks inward, like Walt Whitman, because he 
believes the American artist must contain all the incompatibilities of the national character. 

` J.A.C. 


^A 


Thomas McGuane 


83-1991. McCaffery, Larry. Thomas McGuane: a Bibliography, 1969-78, BBib, 35, 4, 1978, 
169-71. Novelist, sportsman, movie director, screenwriter, farmer, McGuane is a major talent. 
Here a list of his works and criticism of them is presented. (Bibliography appended). A.ID. 


H.L. Mencken 


83-1992. Wilson, Robert A. Collecting H.L. Mencken, ABC, 1(n.s.), 5, 1980, 19-22. Mencken is 
not often collected now, but he should provide an interesting subject. Using at least 29 pseud- 
onyms, he wrote voluminously on many topics, often published in unusual places. As journalist 
and editor his name appears in many difficult-to-collect publications. A sizable collection of his 
mss are housed in the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore. One should hurry to collect, however, 
since his items are again taking an upturn in prices. A.I.D. 


Thomas Merton 


83-1993. Cooper, David D. Recent Merton Criticism, Rena, 34, 2, 1982, 113-28. Among recent 
books on Merton, four deserve special note. Gerald Twomey's edition of Merton's reminis- 
cences, Thomas Merton: Prophet in the Belly of a Paradox (Paulist Press, 1978) emphasizes the 
Trappist's dual role as artist monk and contemplative Christian humanist. George Woodcock's 
Thomas Merton, Monk and Poet (Douglas and Mcintyre, 1978) tries to harmonize the poet- 
monk's goals and drives. Sister Therese Lentfoehr, Words and Silence: On the Poetry of Thomas 


>, 
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Merton (New Directions, 1979), studies the chronology and context of his work. And in Love and 
Living, ed. by Naomi Burton Stone and Brother Patrick Hart (Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 1979), 
Merton clarified his paradoxical insistence that the further he withdrew from the world the closer 
he came to loving and living in it. G.A.C. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 
See 83-1985. a 
Henry Miller 


83-1994. Shifreen, Lawrence J. Henry Miller: The Political Years: 1962-1978, USPAN, 10, 2, 
1979, 19-22. Henry Miller published Tropic of Cancer in Paris in 1934, but had to fight in the 1960's 
to get it published in America. J.B.B. 


Walter M. Miller, Jr. 


83-1995. Walker, Jeanne Murray. Reciprocity and Exchange in A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ, 
Rena, 33, 2, 1981, 67-85. Some critics claim Miller forsakes history in his Canticle for Leibowitz 
by emphasizing the apocalyptic. But he does not abandon history or veer into the visionary. 
Miller's formulation of exchange through vicarious suffering is an expression of a deeply social 
phenomenon, ''rooted in human institutions and tethered to human history." Although his critics * 
have failed to notice it, he portrays religion as the caretaker of human society. A Canticle for 
Leibowitz knits together in complex and difficult stitches religious exchange through cultural 
artifacts. G.A.C. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
83-1996. Jackson, Paul R. PALE FIRE and Sherlock Holmes, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 101-5. In 
childhood, Nabokov was a Holmes enthusiast, and the tracks of Doyle's great detective can be 


followed throughout Nabokov's work, especially in the life-death symbolism of the birds in Pale 
Fire that, like Holmes, lived though supposedly dead. E.E.W. 


Anais Nin 


83-1997. Alberti, Frank S. Anais Nin, Reader of Proust: The Creative Affinities, USPAN, 10, 2, 
1979, 3-12. In Proust’s writings, Nin found a model, a ‘‘spiritual father," she had sought to fill the 
void left when she lost her own father. She identified so strongly with him that she said, 


“Everything he felt, I feel.” J.B.B. ¥ 
83-1998. Centing, Richard R. Hinz, Evelyn J.: A Checklist of Her Writing, USPAN, 10, 1, 1979, 
14-16. [This bibliography of writings on Anais Nin contains no annotation.] J.B.B. 


83-1999. Chase, Kathleen. Anais Nin and Music: Jazz, USPAN, 11, 1, 1980, 15-22. Music played 
an important role in Nin's life. She made frequent references to music in her Diary and often used 
it as a symbol in her novels. J.B.B. 


83-2000. Haller, R.A. Anais Nin’s Collaborations with Val Telberg and Ian Hugo, USPAN, 10, 1, 
1979, 10-13. Nin collaborated on and appeared in several of Hugo’s movies and consulted with 
Telberg on much of his still photography. J.B.B. 


83-2001. Henke, Suzette. Anais Nin: A Freudian Perspective, USPAN, 11, 1, 1980, 6-14. ''Nin 
devoted much of her adult life to an autobiographical quest for the ever-elusive ‘self’ that 
underlay various social masks." Her parents’ divorce had a profound effect on her. Her Diary 


served as an outlet for the search for her identity. J.B.B.. 
83-2002. Raphael, Maryanne. An Afternoon with Anais Nin, USPAN, 10, 3, 1979, [unpaged]. [In 
a 1974 interview, Nin discussed her life, writing, feminism, influences.] J.B.B. 


83-2003. Rosenblatt, Jon. Anais Nin's Allegories, USPAN, 10, 4, 1979, 8-12. Nin's characters 
have ''type"" names, but her descriptions of time on a continuum, rather than on a linear scale, 
demonstrate her major allegorical bent. J.B.B. 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


83-2004. Friedman, Ellen G. The Journey from the '"'I'" to the “Eye”: Joyce Carol Oates’ 

WONDERLAND, SAmF, 8, 1, 1980, 37-50. Taking her protagonist Jesse Harte through major 

events of 32 years of American history in her ambitious novel Wonderland, Oates develops her 

belief that man exists successfully only as he finds, acknowledges, and becomes reconciled to his 

place in the world. He must journey from isolated ego to concerned self-involvement with others. 
E.E.W. 


83-2005. Labrie, Ross. Love and Survival in Joyce Carol Oates, Greyfriar, 22, 1981, 17-26. Oates 
qualifies her naturalistic tendencies with her characters’ needs for traditional values. Struggling 
for psychic as well as physical survival, they depend on love, even potentially destructive love. In 
a few characters Oates hints at less violent, less inclusive love than that of romantic relationships. 
Though she assigns no absolute significance to any kind of love, her works show that her 
absorption with unfolding consciousness equals in strength her deterministic view of things. 

M.S.W. 


Flannery O'Connor 


483-2006. Coles, Robert. Flannery O'Connor: A Southern Intellectual, SoR, 16, 1, 1980, 46-64. A 
review of O'Connor's fiction (particularly Good Country People and The Violent Bear It Away), 
her correspondence, and her reading reveals that as a Southern Catholic intellectual, she mis- 
trusted and criticized intellectual smugness, pride, tyrannical authoritativeness, self-centeredness, 
and self-importance. This fiction also reveals that (like Simone Weil) she shared an affiliation 
(‘‘earned’’) and complicity (‘‘an inevitable consequence'' of her artistic success) ‘‘with what is 
criticized.’’ Intellectuality misconceived — seen not as one God-given ‘‘element in life” but 
secularly as life’s essence (a failure to distinguish mind from soul) — undermined belief even as it 
avoided the pitfalls of unintellectual faith. Her life reveals a struggle between intellectuality's 
consequent attitudes and Christianity's, a struggle which ‘‘was the mark of her kind of intellectu- 
ality.” B.K.H. 


83-2007. Tate, J.O. Flannery O'Connor's Counterplot, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 869-78. O'Connor and 
Milton have suffered unjust charges of demonic affiliation. But like Milton, through whose 
Paradise Lost runs a counterplot ‘‘of Good coming out of evil," O'Connor weaves through her 
"fables of sin, of pride and conceit, often of murder" a counterplot ''continually refer[ring] 
"apward and outward toward the source of hope.’ Although her characters ‘‘exist in the circum- 
scribed world of their own limited vision," O'Connor's stories, employing visual imagery and 
“distancing and diminishing contexts," celebrate Creation and ''the blessings of Providence," 
' revealing man’s place ‘‘within a broad perspective’? — hierarchical, orthodox — ‘tof cosmologi- 
cal arrangements.” , B.K.H. 


Grace Paley 


83-2008. Lidoff, Joan. Clearing Her Throat: An Interview with Grace Paley, Shen, 32, 3, 1981, 
3-26. [Paley discusses her writing — its style, subjects, characters, themes, motivations, purpose, 
and relation to her life; influences on ber work; and her early attempts at poetry — and offers 
opinions on friendship, women writers and women’s lives, narrative theory and practice, and 
people's penchant for storytelling.] B.K.H. 


Walker Percy 


483-2009. Filippidis, Barbara. Vision and the Journey to Selfhood in Walker Percy's THE MOV- 
IEGOER, Rena, 33, 1, 1980, 10-23. Throughout The Moviegoer Binx critically examines the 
values other people claim to live by and struggles to create new patterns to replace inadequate or 
defunct ones. He finds himself confounded by the peculiar ambiguity of the human predicament, 
| accordingly, he pursues two searches, one vertical, the other horizontal. The vertical involves a 
quest for a transcendent vision of the nature of the universe; the horizontal, for an understanding 
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of his personal significance as he exists concretely in the here and now. He recovers himself and 
the world, not through an external event of apocalyptic disaster, but rather through an inner act, 
his imaginary vision of the apocalypse. G.A.C. 


83-2010. Walter, James. Spinning and Spieling: A Trick and a Kick in Walker Percy's THE 
MOVIEGOER, SoR, 16, 3, 1980, 574-90. Binx Bolling explores ''the myriad form of 'everyday- 
ness’ in modern life," searching ''after something to make possible an integrated conception of 
life and thus a unity of being..." Contemporary culture's secular and’ humanistic myths fail to 
save him from ‘‘ghostliness,’* alienation, despair, self-delusion. Yet he attains the state of a 
unified human being upon understanding his search's inner, spiritual (not solely social nor 
psychological) nature and accepting '''the little way’’’ of everyday Christian grace, faith, and 
charity, which proves '''good enough.” To understand Binx's search and conversion and his 
subsequent turning to writing the retrospective narrative he offers, we must give Binx's ‘‘report’’ 
— not Kierkegaard's informing philosophy or Percy’s earlier work —— ‘‘our first attention.” 

B.K.H. 


Robert Pirsig 


83-2011. Chaney, Norman. Pirsig's Piety For the Age of Aquarius, Rena, 33, 3, 1981, 162-71. Te. 
restore unity to mankind, to reintegrate humanity with itself and an alien and hostile world, Persig 
maintains in Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance that the way lies through a discovery of 
"zen." A thinker like Emerson in the mainstream of American Transcendentalism, he is dedi- 
cated to illumination or mystic vision (‘‘zen’’) as a means of regaining an appreciation of the 
oneness of the world within us and around us. Though largely an account of a two-month 
motorcycle trip in 1968, the book is also a long, intellectual monologue with a message relevant to 
all religion: ''God is reached...non-conceptually, in the ‘tacit dimension’ of human experience, 
where he is the Quality which evokes our deepest concern and awe.” G.A.C. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


83-2012. Bixby, George. Katherine Anne Porter: A Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 1(n.s.), 6, 
1980, 19-33. [This list is divided into primary and secondary publications and contains some 
annotations, which may set straight incorrect assumptions about publications by and about 
Porter.] A.ID. 


Ezra Pound Y 


83-2013. Adams, Stephen. Ezra Pound and Provençal Melopoeia, FDP, 2, 1, 1978, 27-48. Pound’s 
interest in Provençal Melopoeia and his experiments with troubadour versification influenced his 
poetic technique. Although Pound recognized that English could never sound like Provengal and 
his poetry was never conventionally singable, his study of the troubadours contributed to the 
development of English poetry in the 20th century. J.H.Ro. 


83-2014. Alexander, Michael. Pound's Sense of Humor, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 122-9. 
Pound's humor may be missed by professional scholars, despite the humor displayed in his titles. 
An omission of humor misrepresents Pound and throws away the aspect of his work most likely to 
attract students. We should not lose the sense of play in Pound's poetry. The poems' designs flit 
and fade, but the poet's personality and humor remain. C.K. 


83-2015. Awiszus, Sabine. Statements on Pound’s Prose, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 266-72. The 
prose essays present a masterpiece of criticism which questions everything and admits only ong 
dogma: the freedom of the artist and the work of art. C.K. 


83-2016. Bell, Ian F.A. IN A STATION OF THE METRO and Carpenterian Transformations, 
N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 345-6. In Ch. 8 of The Act of Creation (1904), Edward Carpenter describes the 
kind of experience that later produced this poem — the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
beautiful and memorable faces in a crowd. By suggesting how we may become transformed 
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through ideas, Carpenter is showing how Pound’s famous poem may be read as something 
beyond autobiography and Imagism. J.S.P. 


83-2017. Bridson, D.G. Italian Paintings in the Cantos, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 210-16. 
Pound’s muster of Italian artists makes the arbitrary references more understandable than at first 
they seem. In Canto 45 Pound instances stultified art. He gives an indication of his own idea of 
# excellence: art as it illuminates Italian history. He refers to an artist in the Cantos if it helps him to 
make a point or establish a mood. C.K. 


83-2018. Cookson, William. A Note on the Confucian Odes, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 218-19. 
The Classic Anthology introduces Pound’s poetry to those who find it hard to see the centre of 
simplicity underlying the Cantos. With the possible exception of Cathay, for wisdom and 
continuous beauty no other body of writings stands against these translations. C.K. 


83-2019. De Rachewiltz, Mary. Fragments of an Atmosphere, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-90, 
157-70. Pound’s broadcasts have never been faced squarely. His papers reveal him eager to 
answer for his actions. Only because standing mute speaks best for innocence did he choose 
silence at his hearing. The 12 years of silence after his release continued his protest and 
affirmation of innocence. C.K. 


83-2020. Eastman, Barbara. The Gap in the CANTOS: 72 and 73, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 
142-56. (This article is based upon material originally appearing in a paper THE PISAN CANTOS 
as Interruption presented at the Ezra Pound Conference, Univ. of Durham in March 1979). The 
absence of Cantos 72 and 73 from the collected text produces an emblematic break in the poem's 
evolving form. From 1941 onward Pound works to fulfill a different plan. The gap stands as a 
dramatic pause into which The Pisan Cantos burst. But the missing Italian cantos provide the 
lament over the ruins of Europe. They stridently cry for victory in the shadow of defeat. If put in 
place they alleviate the mystery at the heart of the poem. C.K. 


83-2021. Gibbons, Reginald. Pound and the Gods, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 239-55. Figures 
from Greek myths do not provide reference materials from outside the poems. Pound celebrates 
sacred vision that attends divine presence. He names, out of the tradition of gods, the primacy of 
vision that outweighs the significance of his allusion. His insistence on art as an honest report 
enforced tireless scanning of the world and words for those moments and rhythms which convey 
the value and morality of clear vision. C.K. 


83-2022. John, Roland. A Note on the Meaning of the Cantos, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 257-63. 
The poem's record remains incomplete, but as a work at a particular level it coheres. Pound sets 
himself within the framework representing an element of time, a metronome against which facts 
and ideas flash into highlight for the poet's comments. Pound gives us the facts, allowing an 
honest evaluation of civilization. i C.K. 


83-2023. Makin, Peter. Kennedy, Fenollosa, Pound and the Chinese Character, Agenda, 17-18, 
3-4/1, 79-80, 220-37. George Kennedy tainted the apprehension of Pound's Fenollosa via high 
English criticism and Orientalist channels of communication. Kennedy's attack swept away the 
good with the bad: not only the peripheries but also the center of metaphorical process in the 
Chinese character. Pound feit that Fenollosa's points about the Chinese character should be 
demonstrated concretely. He tried to break each character down to show (a) that the parts gave 
rise to meaning, and (b) that visual meanings of parts determined choice of characters over 
synonyms. The core of language-symbols in China reflects a metaphorical origin. Kennedy 
believed that even when Pound correctly identified the elements of a character, a metaphorical 
explanation remained impossible. The archaic Chinese characters correspond aesthetically to 
Pound's Fenollosa, making Pound's metaphors genuine etymologisations. C.K. 


83-2024. Merchant, Moelwyn. The Coke CANTOS, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 76-85. Sir 
Edward Coke's work bridges the gap between aim and achievement in Pound’s Cantos. The final 
Cantos and Fragments contain within their parts conclusions that unite the visionary with the 
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quotidian. This section of the work constitutes an argument which crowns the intellectual . 
structure of the poem: particular laws manifest universal law which orders justice and decency. 
But this ‘‘humanist Commedia’’ fakes a tragic tone of recollection that enhances moments of 
lyrical vision. C.K. 


83-2025. Moody, A.D. Cantos I-III: Craft and Vision, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 103-17. The 
ways in which experts write about these cantos suggest that they do not read them. The usual& 
criticism picks out striking bits and weaves the critics' argument around them. On a lower level 
critics deduce an account of the poem from Pound's prose. Does this imply an unreadable poem? 
Finally, some critics discard the poem for theories about it. (These notes attempt to prove that 
Cantos I-III are readable in a straightforward manner). C.K. 


83-2026. Quinn, Sister Bernetta. ''All That Sandro Knew”: The Botticellian Vision in THE 
CANTOS, Greyfriar, 20, 1979, 29-55. Pound connected the Cantos with Botticelli in direct 
references, in key landscape images, in stress on color, in sense of artificial pattern, and in 
allusions to particular paintings. The ‘‘Botticellian vision’’ provided emblems of the juxtaposition 
of the temporal and the enduring and the ascension of intelligence. M.S.W. 


83-2027. Reid, Richard. Ezra Pound Asking, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 171-86. Until now the, 
years of the Radio Roma broadcasts marked points of suspension in the poet’s career. But these * 
three years form a perplexing and significant punctuation in Pound's life: an ellipsis. Throughout 
Pound's career aberration as a process of invention becomes integrity. The fact that Pound 
believed protest consistent with patriotic duty kept him out of step. But his tragic voice cracks 
with a difficult ambivalence that vindicates him for the reader of his speeches. C.K. 


83-2028. Sisson, C.H. Pound's Literary Programmes, Agenda, 17-18, 3-4/1, 79-80, 200-7. How to 
Read and The ABC of Reading enunciate a profound experience of reading and writing, and a 
painful discrimination which throws away whatever contradicts its own canons. The two docu- 
ments summarize Pound's findings as he shook off current literary tastes. C.K. 


See also 83-1987, 83-2076. 
Reynolds Price 


83-2029. Kreyling, Michael. Motion and Rest in the Novels of Reynolds Price, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 
853-68. Debating Augustine's position vis-à-vis ‘‘the dichotomy... betiveen the formless motion 
of mortal life and the serene rest and order he posited for the divine,” Price’s novels, thematically y 
and formally, initiate dialogs on ''motion and rest as powerful shapers 9r. human life...." In The 
Surface of Earth (1975) Price develops ''human experience here and now'' to replace Augustine" 8 
tragic model of life, which confuses necessity with desire, with a need-satisfying comic model. In 


this way he finds saving peace — ‘‘inner stillness’? — through an attention to this world that 

insists, not upon ‘‘theories, ideas, abstractions, and interpretations," but ‘‘upon life as the 

primary experience.’ B.K.H. 
Thomas Pynchon 


83-2030. Morgan, Speer. GRAVITY’S RAINBOW: What’s The Big Idea?, MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 
199-216. Reviewers condemned Sterne’s similar fiction, Tristram Shandy, for its disorder and 
confusion partially because it was a new form of fiction. Similarly Pynchon’s book is not a novel 
and may be understood better as a fictive anatomy and Menippean satire as defined by Northrup 
Frye. Once readers overcome their expectations of the novel, they may find that it offers a vision 
of the destiny of man in the 20th century. At the center of this anatomy are the symbol of the , 
rocket, the facts of war and technology and what they represent over the entropies of nature. ^ 
Techniques and character development are different in this genre from those in novels. The book 
also has much in common with science fiction. J.A.C. 


83-2031. New, Melvyn. Profaned and Stenciled Texts: In Search of Pynchon’s V., GaR, 33, 2, 
. 1979, 395-412. The reader, like Herbert Stencil, seeks to gather and organize V.’s fragments in an 
effort to! eo and: derive meaning, a pattern that mimics the movement of literature and 
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criticism toward closure on the part of author/plot and of reader. However, this path from novel to 
romance, the tendency to develop constructs, worries modern writers who perceive that those 
constructs are just human creations which, once dispensed with, leave only the confusion of 
disparate events. Within his own prevailing construct of entropic degeneration, Pynchon joins his 
readers and characters in the search for V., a quest for the certainty of a romance immersed in the 
g uncertainties of a novel. J.R.K. 


£z 


Adrienne Rich 
Sec 83-1987. 
Don Robertson 


83-2032. Phillipson, John S. The Fictional Worlds of Don Robertson, OQ, 25, 4, 1982, 134-41. 
Author of 13 published works (novels, short stories, one play), Robertson is characterized by 
both prolificity and versatility, his books falling into three main categories: the three Civil War 
novels, four Cleveland-area novels, and the five Paradise Falls novels. [These are discussed.] 

J.S.P. 


4 Edwin Arlington Robinson 


83-2033. Burton, David H. Edwin Arlington Robinson and Morris Raphael Cohen, CLQ, 14, 4, 
1978, 226-7. Robinson was good friends with Cohen and probably changed his view that aestheti- 
cism and democratic ideas were at odds with each other. L.M.S. 


J.D. Salinger 


83-2034. Alsen, Eberhard. The Role of Vedanta Hinduism in Salinger's Seymour Novel, Rena, 
33, 2, 1981, 99-114. Salinger wrote six stories about Seymour Glass and his spiritual influence on 
his family. In each story, the central theme is the quest for enlightenment and oneness with God. 
Glass draws on several themes of Eastern thought, an examination of which makes plain that the 
basis of his philosophy is Advaita Vedanta. Internal and external evidence demonstrates both the 
importance of Vedanta ideas and that any Zen, Taoist, or Christian ideas are compatible with 
Vedanta ideology. G.A.C. 


«X Carl Sandburg 


83-2035. Hanson, Robert F. Car! Sandburg’s Connemara, ABC, 1(n.s.), 6, 1980, 13-18. Sandburg 
spent the last several decades of his life at Flat Rock, N.C., in a house named Connemara. Here 
the poet and his family lived an idyllic existence, each room filled with books, the surroundings 
supporting the family with fresh vegetables and goat products. A.I.D. 


83-2036. Hoffman, Daniel. ''Moonlight dries no mittens'': Carl Sandburg Reconsidered, GaR, 32, 
2, 1978, 390-407. Sandburg’s life of Lincoln, The People, Yes, Rootabaga Stories, and the 
autobiographical Always the Young Stranger are key titles which develop, explain, and put into 
practice the author's use of the diction of the common man in pursuit of a democratic ideal in 
literature. In counterpoint to William Carlos Williams's charge that Sandburg lacked a theory of 
poetry, the individual style derived from the poetry's ''amplitude, vitality, and inclusiveness’’ 
argues strongly for a revaluation of the man and his work. (Lecture given at the Library of 
z Congress, Jan. 6, 1978.) J.R.K. 


83-2037. Hubbell, Jay B., Jr. My Friend Car! Sandburg, LibN, 48, 1978, 5-17. [Hubbell met 
Sandburg in 1923 and maintained a friendship with him until his death in 1967. He relates his 
meetings with Sandburg at Southem Methodist Univ. in 1923, at Duke in 1929 (and on later 
occasions), and at Flat Rock, N.C. in 1956. He includes quotes from his correspondences 
Sandburg.] [Photograph of Carl Sandburg and Hubbell.] 
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John Sayles 


83-2038. Cobum, Randy Sue. This Generation Isn't Lost: It's Living in Hoboken, Esquire, 98, 5, 
1982, 68-70. A successful novelist and writer of short stories, Sayles has also made a reputation 
for himself as a screenwriter, while acting in, directing, and editing films. ‘‘Knee deep in what 
some would call the trash of American culture, John Sayles appears to be the real thing.’’ J.S.P. 


4 
Peter Shaffer 


83-2039. Dean, Joan F. The Family as Microcosm in Shaffer's Plays, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 30-4. The 
families in Shaffer’s plays are rarely healthy, but their persistence in his canon suggests that the 
“roles of the family'' are ‘‘natural and unavoidable.’ Shaffer uses the family — as he does other 
social institutions — to define his characters. C.B.B. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


83-2040. Sheridan, Judith Rinde. Isaac Bashevis Singer: Sex as Cosmic Metaphor, MQ, 23, 4, 
1982, 365-79. Singer is a ‘‘moral conservative." His concern with sexual matters is understanda- 
ble, for Yiddish traditions closely relate sexuality with salvation (a moral sexual love) or 
damnation (a perversion or no sexual union). C.E.B. - 


Elizabeth Spencer 


83-2041. Anderson, Hilton. Elizabeth Spencer's Two Italian Novellas, NMW, 13, 1, 1981, 18-35. 
An examination of The Light in the Piazza and Knights and Dragons, the two novellas which mark 
Spencer's turning away from materials about the southern area of the United States, indicates 
that critics and scholars have overstated her response to the work of Henry Janes and E.M. 
Forster. She portrays Americans abroad who are capable of understanding and even outwitting 
the Europeans they encounter. She portrays Americans abroad after World War II; and they are 
quite different from their earlier counterparts. M.T. 


Gertrude Stein 


83-2042. Gibbs, Anna. Helene Cixous and Gertrude Stein: New Directions in Feminist Criticism, 
Meanjin, 38, 3, 1979, 281-93. Stein's and Cixous's writings have much in common. Both so stress 
the writing that the story disappears entirely, being replaced by a series of repetitions in Cixous's ~ 
writing and a process of intensification in Stein's. Both writers have a strong sense of the 
possibility of infinite textural variants and the importance of language in any explanation of this 
concept. On a theoretical level, however, Cixous is wrong to equate the process of dismantling 
structures of representation and codification with the liberation of a repressed femininity. Rather, 
the demystification of textual production is a practice from which women, too often called upon 
by feminist critics to tell the stories of their own lives, might have more to gain than men. W.R. 


83-2043. Kahane, Claire, and Janice Doane. Psychoanalysis and American Fiction: The Subver- 
sion of Q.E.D., SAmF, 9, 2, 1981, 137-57. Feminist psychoanalytic critics, questioning patriar- 
chal dominance in literature and criticism, not only emphasize a female mode of reading and 
interpretation but also investigate the effect of sex differences on language itself. Among Ameri- 
can women writers, Gertrude Stein, attempting to define the existences of women, used language 
to subvert patriarchal authority and its concepts of hierarchy, unity, and mastery. Such subver- 
sive activity is the mode of modern psychoanalysis. E.E.W. _ 


Wallace Stevens 


83-2044. D’Avanzo, Mario L. Stevens’ THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM and Emerson’s THE 
POET, FDP, 2, 1, 1978, 48-54. The meaning of Stevens’s poem becomes clearer when considered 
as an argument against Emerson’s idealized and transcendent poet. Stevens’s poet asserts the 
material world and the finality of death. J.H.Ro. 
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83-2045. Edelstein, J.M. Wallace Stevens’ SEA SURFACE FULL OF CLOUDS, ABC, 1(n.s.), 
5, 1980, 11-12. This poem, reprinted many times, appeared first in a separate production as a 
broadside, 1976. A.LD. 


83-2046. Lehman, David. Three Meditations on Wallace Stevens, Shen, 32, 2, 1981, 85-101. 
Although reality-based, Stevens's poetry defends the value and necessity of imagination. He uses 
Anegatives to equate a thing with its semblances while distinguishing this thing from its semblanc- 
es. Negatives distinguish reality and then, through imagination’s transformative power, tran- 
scend it, ''bridging the gap between absence and presence, mediating between reality and 
imagination,’’ thus ‘‘[permitting] the reader to behold something that is not there to compensate 
for the nothing that is." Although often agreeing, Stevens and Freud differ ‘tover the worth and 
necessity of fictions,’’ over the sufficiency of unadomed reality. B.K.H. 


83-2047. McLeod, Glen. A New Version of Wallace Stevens, PULC, 40, 1, 1979/80, 22-9. In the 
cataloguing of some of the Princeton uncatalogued mss, a series of letters between Wallace 
Stevens and Whit Burnett, editor of Story Magazine, came to light. Burnett was editing This is My 
Best, a series of selections by poets from their own works, along with reasons for choices. 
Stevens is represented by Domination of Black, certainly not his best. It appears now that the 
(poem was a hasty selection by Burnett and, by this choice, the editor may have strayed from 
Stevens's intention. A.ID. 


83-2048. McMahon, William E. The Symbolic Vistas of Frost and Stevens, CollL, 7, 2, 1980, 
146-52. Both Frost and Stevens use carefully contrived scenes in the manner of static allegories 
which convey the intent of specific poems and reveal the programs of the poets. But each uses 
these vistas differently. Frost, in a poem like Looking for a Sunset Bird in Winter, achieves a 
reductionist, stoical, or classical effect which emphasizes boundaries and limitations, even in 
scenes of nature conventionally considered romantic. Stevens's vistas, on the other hand, 
eschew neat boundaries as they set forth secular objects such as an ordinary evening in New 
Haven, seeing in them expansionist, romantic energies once thought appropriate only to conven- 
tional religious imagery. G.C.S. 


William Styron 


83-2049. Burch, Beth. The Image of the Garden in William Styron's LIE DOWN IN DARK- 
NESS, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 23-9. The garden in Lie Down in Darkness is the setting for a fall from 
Winnocence, courtly love, and the re-enactment of the myth of Demeter and Persephone. These 
myths converge at the end of the novel with Peyton’s attempt to recapture the image of the garden 
in the hours just before her suicide. This effort to return to paradise is, however, unsuccessful in 
the wasteland of the war-time South. C.B.B. 


Allen Tate 


83-2050. Thorp, Willard. Allen Tate at Princeton, PULC, 41, 1, 1979/80, 1-21. Tate during his life, 
and his widow after he died in 1979, gave and sold his mss to Princeton, which is the largest 
depository for these items. Tate was early a Professor in the program of creative writing, out of 
which grew and developed many able writers. One of the long-lasting effects has been the 
establishment and continuance of the Hudson Review. His productivity increased when he 
arrived at Princeton and after he left he took up the positions of editor for the Sewanee Review 
and consultant in poetry for the Library of Congress. Always, he was involved with fellow poets, 
poetry and editing, though near the end of his life the creative powers had weakened. A.D. 


783-2051. Young, Thomas Daniel, and John Hindle, eds. Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop: An. 
Exchange of Letters, 1931, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 879-906. [Tate (four letters) and Bishop (five letters) 
offer criticism of their own and each other's work: their poetry, Tate’s biographies, Bishop's 
Many Thousands Gone (1931). The exchange generates discussions of the modem mind, Ameri- 
can and specifically southern culture, other writers (Faulkner, Hemingway, A. MacLeish, Eliot, 
Edmund Wilson, Robert Shafer), and such theoretical and practical narrative and poetic consid- 
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erations as the theme of failure, irony, setting, authorial sympathy toward characters, relevant 

standards for character evaluation, and exposition vs. vision and synthetic vs. analytical judg- 

ment in poetry.] B.K.H. 
Wilbur Underwood 

See 83-1923. x 

John Updike 


83-2052. Hoag, Ronald Wesley. THE CENTAUR: What Cures George Caldwell?, SAmF, 8, 1, 
1980, 88-98. Caldwell, the troubled high-school science teacher who is the protagonist in Updike's 
novel, suffers from insecurity about sex, inability to recognize his proper sphere of influence, and 
a parasitic father-son relationship with the boy Peter. Through processes of unification, limita- 
tion, and separation, Caldwell destroys his centaur alter ego, Chiron, and becomes a mature 
adult. E.E.W. 


83-2053. Roberts, Ray A. John Updike: A Bibliographical Checklist [Part I], ABC, 1(n.s.), 1, 
1980, 5-12; 40-4. This list begins a series on authors who have had a fair output of works (at least 
ten titles) but whose works have not received adequate bibliographic notice. The list will be, 
annotated only to the extent of clarifying differences in editions. This list, part I of that on John 


Updike, contains only primary publications. A.LD. 

83-2054. Roberts, Ray A. John Updike: A Bibliographical Checklist. Part B, ABC, 1(n.s.), 2, 

1980, 39-47. [Continues that begun in ABC, 1 (n.s.), 1, 5-12; 40-4.] A.LD. 
Robert Penn Warren 


83-2055. Bonds, Diane S. Vision and Being in A PLACE TO COME TO, SoR, 16, 4, 1980, 816-28. 
Warren’s A Place To Come To (1977) relates Jed Tewksbury's ‘yearning toward wholeness of 
being’’ (or selfhood), which is unrealizable until, confronting his past, he ''achiev[es] the kind of 
vision we ordinarily associate with poets." Meditating thus on ''life as art," the novel offers 
Warren's most explicit exploration of the relationship of creative vision to personal salvation, of 
the relationship of poetry to selfhood. B.K.H. 


83-2056. Farrell, David. Reminiscences: A Conversation with Robert Penn Warren, SoR, 16, 4, 
1980, 782-98. [Warren recalls family, early years at home and college, feelings about teaching, . 
early encounters with Fugitives and modernism, professors with whom he studied and friend- Y 
ships with John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and Robert Lowell, offering remarks on the South, 
Ireland as southern analogue, and relations between Blacks and Whites. Explaining his compos- 
ing process and dissimilar approaches to writing poetry and prose, Warren describes the origin, 
composition, and personal significance of several novels, poems, and poetry collections.] B.K.H. 


83-2057. Hummer, T.R. Robert Penn Warren: AUDUBON and the Moral Center, SoR, 16, 4, 
1980, 799-815. For Warren, our ability to eschew ''hand-me-down moralities" and constantly to 
remake ourselves by struggling toward unattainable and everchanging unified selves provides the 
necessary ''moral center’’ of true art. Art becomes useful insofar as it assists this struggle toward 
selfhood in ''significant contact with reality," a pursuit which, although endless, alone gives life 
meaning. Audubon (1969), a product of Warren's conviction that we are all morally responsible 
for creating ourselves, presents in hero-artist Audubon a paradigmatic instance of the struggle 
toward selfhood. Here heroic growth ''is, in symbolic language, the story of the growth of the 
self’ and the struggle, monomythic and artistic, yields boons useful in the self-pursuits of others. 4. 
B.K.H. 


83-2058. Strandberg, Victor. Warren's Poetic Vision: A Reading of NOW AND THEN, SoR, 16, 
1, 1980, 18-45. Key concepts traceable throughout Warren’s lifelong effort to translate ‘‘dream 
into reality, ideal into fact’ and prominent in Now and Then: Poems 1976-1978 involve the 
divided self (rational, lapsarian consciousness severed from subliminal, prelapsarian anima) and 
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its consequent ''contrapuntal voices’’; the ''mystic osmosis of being’’ that unites the fallen self 
with the lost anima; and ''the mode of communication...by which the fallen self receives its 
redemptive insights" that redeem time, transfigure reality, establish identity, heal the psyche. 


These concepts create ‘‘opposed stresses" — Warren’s characteristic ‘‘psychodrama’’ of mem- 
ory — that yield the poetry’s ‘‘major themes and image patterns’’ and allow, in Warren’s words, 
+ “‘basic ideas ...[to] prove themselves by their conquest of other ideas.” B.K.H. 


83-2059. Watkins, Floyd C. A Dialogue with Robert Penn Warren on BROTHER TO DRAG- 
ONS, SoR, 16, 1, 1980, 1-17. [Warren discusses the circumstances surrounding the origin and 
original publication of Brother to Dragons (1953; rev. 1979); his reasons for rewriting; the nature 
and effect of his revisions; the poem's subject, genre, theme, and relation to his other work and to 
American literature; the history (including personal history) behind the poem, his adaptation of 
that history, and right to adapt it; and the poem's relevance to today.] B.K.H. 


Eudora Welty 


83-2060. Marrs, Suzanne. The Conclusion of Eudora Welty’s FIRST LOVE: Historical Back- 
grounds, NMW, 13, 2, 1981, 73-8. Welty's debt to historical materials about Aaron Burr's life, 
trial, and escape at Natchez is a commonly acknowledged one. A new examination of the 
conclusion of First Love indicates how Joel was able to see in Burr's story a way to escape ''his 
confinement to the present,’ to formulate a ‘‘dream of a future” and ''to accept his past." Welty 
thus uses history to provide an understanding of the ''continuity of time.” M.T. 


83-2061. McDonald, W.U., Jr. Published Texts of PETRIFIED MAN, NMW, 13, 2, 1981, 64-72. 
A collation of the texts of Petrified Man which have appeared both before and since its inclusion in 
A Curtain of Green and Other Stories (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1941) through two Collected Stories in 1980 (one by the Franklin Library on Oct. 10, the other by 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich on Oct. 23) indicates that a definitive text for this puzzling story has 
yet to appear in print. M.T. 
83-2062. Miller, Lisa K. The Dark Side of Our Frontier Heritage: Eudora Welty's Use of the 
Turner Thesis in THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM, NMW, 14, 1, 1981, 18-25. Welty has similar 
notions with Turner that it is dangerous and wrong to take romantic views of the past. In showing 
the transformation of the Mississippi wilderness into an organized society, she clearly indicates 
that the changes which attend civilization are a mixture of good and evil. Welty indicates the 
greed and violence which have accompanied the exploitation of the American frontier. There is 
minimal reassurance in the cyclical nature of history: human beings tend to repeat both the virtues 
and the vices of the past. M.T. 


83-2063. Moore, Carol A. Aunt Studney's Sack, SoR, 16, 3, 1980, 591-6. A close-reading of that 
scene in Delta Wedding (1946) in which Laura and Roy visit Marmion reveals Welty's ability ''to 
combine a realistic southern setting with an atmosphere of myth and fairy tale’’ and with a central 
theme here and elsewhere: the innocent's initiation ‘‘into the knowledge of experience.” B.K.H. 


Thornton Wilder 


83-2064. Drew, Frazer. For ''Faithful Subscriber": Some Thornton Wilder Inscriptions, ABC, 
l(n.s.), 3, 1980, 23-7. Wilder inscribed at least ten first editions of his books for Frazer Drew. He 
sometimes appended his signature to a discussion of the book and also wrote numerous letters to 
Drew. Once he wrote his signature ''T. George Bush Wilder." Wilder also pointed out that parts 
of Our Town were dependent upon Homer, as are themes in Cabala and Woman of Andros. 
Wilder often reveals himself as the scholar writing fiction and drama. 3 A.ID. 


William Carlos Williams 


83-2065. Pratt, Linda Ray. Williams's Stetcher Trilogy: ''The Pure Products of America", 
SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 41-54. Questioning the myth of the melting pot in America, Williams's trilogy 
deals significantly with the theme of the Americanization of the immigrant and contributes to an 
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understanding of American history by giving an everyday reality to the lives behind the demo- 
graphic studies as he shows the newcomers, the Stetchers, against a backdrop of the ‘‘pure’’ 
American like Ben Franklin. E.E.W. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Bibliography 


83-2066. Centing, Richard R. (comp.). Ohio Magazines, OQ, 25, 4, 1982, 157. [An annotated ; 
bibliography, this one records the existence of Motif: International Newsletter of Research in 
Folklore and Literature (OSU Department of English) and Rough Draft: A Literary Review and 
Written Calendar for the Greater Cincinnati Area.] I.S.P. 


83-2067. Dameron, J. Lasley, et al. A Checklist of Scholarship on Southem Literature for 1981, 
MissQ, 35, 2, 1982, 138-238. [This checklist cites references to work in Southern literature during 
1981 in the following categories: Colonial (1607-1800); Antebellum (1800-1865); Postbellum (1865-1920); 
Contemporary (1920-1981); and Genera].] C.B.B. 


83-2068. Peck, David. Marxist Criticism in the United States, 1941-1966: A Bibliography, BBib, 
35, 4, 1978, 172-9. The bibliography presents criticism in a period when the Marxist approach 
appeared to have died out. The list belies such a concept. (Bibliography appended). ALD. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


83-2069. Carroll, Noel. Organic Analysis [of ANDY WARHOL'S LAST LOVE], DramR, 22, 3, 
1978, 33-44. Though the play seems made up of many disparate elements, its use in each scene of 
the media of communication, aligned with many death images, leads to a certain organic unity. 
Though the production seems to criticize Warhol, it uses his techniques of making reality into art, 
while also warning that life may be diminished, if, in such a transformation, art disappears. 

A.D. 


83-2070. Shank, Adele Edling, and Theodore Shank. Squat Theatre's ANDY WARHOL’S LAST 
LOVE, DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 11-22. Andy Warhol’s Last Love, which opened at a store-front 
theatre June 2, 1978, is a multi-media production which, performed before a paying, seated 
audience, also played to the non-paying passersby on the street. It is another off-Broadway 
experimental piece which attempts to eliminate the aesthetic distance between life and art. 

A.LD. 


83-2071. Schechner, Richard. Anthropological Analysis: Before and After ANDY WARHOL’S 
LAST LOVE, DramR, 22, 3, 1978, 23-32. The Squat Theatre's performance of Andy Warhol's 
Last Love achieves a naturalness from a thoroughly conceived but not rehearsed performance 
that blurs the lines between art and life. A.I.D. 


83-2072. Weales, Gerald. American Theater Watch, 1977-1978, GaR, 32, 3, 1978, 515-27. [This 
seasonal survey of the American theatre praises Ronald Ribman's Cold Storage and Arthur 
Kopit's Wings as two of the best efforts. Among the other plays mentioned in this review, D.L.. 
Coburn’s The Gin Game and David Mamet's A Life in the Theatre receive lengthier, generally 
laudatory notices. } ILR.K. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


83-2073. Graham, Don. Naturalism in American Fiction: A Status Report, SAmF, 10, 1, 1982, 
1-16. Despite critics’ disregard for it, naturalism remains a vital force in American fiction. 
Scientifically based and environmentally centered, naturalism depends upon facts for its reality, - 
as shown in the works of many modern novelists. Its passionate commitment to the actual instead 
of the romantic or ideal may be its most lasting contribution to American fiction. E.E.W. 


83-2074. Polek, Fran. Temporal Fragmentation and Identity in Some Post-Modern Novels, 
Greyfriar, 21, 1980, 35-43. Post-modernist novelists tend to define identity temporally. They 
create characters caught between perceiving time as personal, subjective, creative, and longing 
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to integrate past and future in a temporal continuum. Ten writers' varied treatments of the 
problem indicate the significance of the issue in current literary consciousness. M.S.W. 


83-2075. Weber, Ronald. The View from Space: Notes on Space Exploration and Recent Writing, 
GaR, 33, 2, 1979, 280-96. Space exploration has engendered a considerable amount of recent 
American writing that uses for its theme the perspective of space as an ironic counterpoint to 
focus more sharply upon earth and its problems. While these concerns inform the work of serious 
writers, popular writers have reshaped this same material to fashion a fresh form of thriller 
fiction. J.R.K. 


See also 83-1511. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


83-2076. Cantrell, Carol Helmstetter. Obscurity, Clarity, and Simplicity in the CANTOS of Ezra 
Pound, MQ, 23, 4, 1982, 402-10. The Cantos is less a poem and more a record of Pound's struggle 
to achieve both clarity (explicitness), which he did, and simplicity (absence of struggle), which he 
did not. C.E.B. 


83-2077. Greiner, Donald J. Culture Keeper: Charleen Swansea and the Red Clay Poets, SCarR, 
«Al, 2, 1979, 52-7. Traditionally, small press editors and publishers like Swansea sustain new 
writers. Her recent Red Clay books include Marion Cannon’s Another Light, Chuck Sullivan's 
Vanishing Species, Maria Ingram's Maria, T.S. Young's Blackblues and Shiny Songs; especially 
rewarding are Kelly Cherry's Lovers and Agnostics and Grace Freeman's No Costumes or 
Masks. An anthology, Love Stories by New Women, and Hilda Downer's poems, Bandana 
Creek, are forthcoming. R.P.S. 


83-2078. Holden, Jonathan. The ''Found'' in Contemporary Poetry, GaR, 33, 2, 1979, 329-41. 
Found poems, those which present as a poem a passage of prose, usually through the rearrange- 
ment of the lines, influence expectations and reading strategy simply by their verse framework. 
Using Creeley's I Know a Man and similar found poems, Holden suggests that the prose poem of 
today becomes a rhetorical strategy which creates metaphor by means of closure rather than a 
traditional verse which creates music. J.R.K. 


83-2079. Perloff, Marjorie. Beyond THE BELL JAR: Women Poets in Transition, SCarR, 11, 2, 
1979, 4-16. Classroom experiments suggest form, not subject, distinguishes contemporary poetry 
by women from that by men. Men now favor presentational image, women conventional meta- 
X phor. Although Plath innovated in her oracular mode, followers lacked her vision; their ‘‘tough’’ 
metaphors become as clichéd as the nature images associated with earlier women poets. Women 


must rejoin the avant-garde mainstream, now largely a male preserve. R.P.S. 
83-2080. Porter, E. Jane (comp.). A Potpourri of Poetry, OQ, 25, 4, 1982, 152-6. [This is an 
annotated bibliography of 18 collections by Ohio authors.] J.S.P. 


83-2081. Rovit, Earl. Our Lady-Poets of the Twenties, SoR, 16, 1, 1980, 65-85. Disparaged or 
patronized today, Louise Bogan, Hilda Doolittle, Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Mari- 
anne Moore, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, and other Lost Generation woman poets created lives 
and poems important in understanding our cultural history. Limitations of poetic scope, subject, 
style, and a self-protecting defensiveness result from these poets’ social roles in a transitional 
period. Privileged, semiliberated, upper-middle-class, they ‘‘waged comparable battles" to 
“balance their obligations to themselves, to others, and to their art.” Courageous, intellectual yet 
socially and psychologically vulnerable, ambivalent about attitudes toward love, marriage, 
‘family, independence, career, these women ‘‘chronicle a struggle" between the desire for 
experience and an '*unacknowledged guilt or debt to an unreconciled...mother-figure.”’ B.K.H. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


83-2082. Gallagher, Brian. About Us, For Us, Near Us: The Irish and Harlem Renaissances, Eire, 
16, 4, 1981, 14-26. Writers in the Harlem Renaissance occasionally looked to writers of the Irish 
Renaissance for models. The two literary movements have the following strains in common: 
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linguistic eccentricities, nostalgia, lofty rhetoric in conjunction with lofty sentiment and feeling, 
heavy use of oral traditions and of the spoken language, a search for secular solutions to social 
injustices, a tendency to romanticize mythic and legendary material, a desire to control or at least 
to influence cultura! changes, and an emphasis upon personal and artistic survival in a hostile 


environment perpetuated by an interested and powerful establishment. M.T. 


A, 
See also 83-2068. i 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
Africa Drama 


83-2083. Asgill, E.J. African Adaptations of Greek Tragedies, AfLT, 11, 1980, 175-89. Ola 
Rotimi's The Gods Are Not to Blame, Efua Sutherland's Edufa, and Wole Soyinka's The 
Bacchae of Euripides make African adaptations from classical Greek drama but, in so doing, 
deviate from it to bring themes, plots, characterization, structure, and meaning into line with 
African philosophy and expectations. E.E.W.. 


Africa Fiction 


83-2084. Webb, Hugh. The African Historical Novel and the Way Forward, AfLT, 11, 1980, 
24-38. The fictional treatment of historical material can offer significant insights into the socio- 
political alternatives of its time by picturing a society in motion, as exemplified by three novels: 
S.O. Mezu's Behind the Rising Sun, published in 1971, the year following the end of the Nigerian 
Civil War; Ali Mazrui's The Trial of Christopher Okigbo, 1971, investigating African values; and 
Ayi Kwei Armah's Two Thousand Seasons, 1973, a communal rather than individual reassess- 
ment of African history. E.E.W, 


Africa General 


83-2085. Iyasere, Solomon O. African Oral Tradition — Criticism as a Performance: A Ritual, 
AfLT, 11, 1980, 169-74. The traditional African form of literary criticism, a highly developed art, 
required that the critic responding to an oral performance should himself give an exemplary 
demonstration of it to show the basis for his criticism. A ritual developed that included informal 
comments from the audience after the performance, a retelling of the same story from different Y 
points of view by one or more critics, and, finally, a satirical criticism of the critics by the chief 
performer. Significantly, African critics were also the community's most outstanding artists. 
E.E.W. 


83-2086. Johnson, Lemuel A. The Middle Passage in African Literature: Wole Soyinka, Yambo 
Ouloguem, and Ayi Kwei Armah, AfLT, 11, 1980, 62-84. A metaphor for displacement and exile, 
The Middle Passage in literature is passionately lyrical in its concern and ferocious in its rage, as 
exemplified by the works of three authors who interpret that special responsibility which 
conditions the modern African writer's attitude toward his art and people. E.E.W. 


83-2087. Kunene, Mazisi. The Relevance of African Cosmological Systems to African Literature 
Today, AfLT, 11, 1980, 190-205. Under the impact of Western thought, the African writer has 
generally lost sight of Africa's enriching cosmological traditions presenting a friendly universe 
peopled by benign ancestors but not supermen, and based on a sound mythology. To regain what , 
he has lost, the modern African author must re-learn, understand, and interpret African cosmol- ^** 
ogy and steep himself in its tale-forms to restore his epic vision. E.E.W. 


83-2088. Okepwho, Isidore. Rethinking Myth, AfLT, 1i, 1980, 5-23. The atomism of functional- 
ists and formalists, having proven inadequate in the study of oral narrative, might better be 
replaced by a suggested qualitative approach as scholars begin to recognize that myth in one 
community may be legend or folklore in another. E.E.W. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Rolf Boldrewood 


83-2089. McLaren, John. Rolf Boldrewood and the Mythologisation of Australia, Meanjin, 37, 2, 
1978, 251-6. Robbery Under Arms (1882-83) is part of a necessary distortion of the Australian 
Áconsciousness which suppressed the realities of the one-sided racial conflict by which the land 
had in fact been won and replaced them by a more congenial myth of the noble squatter bringing 
civilized affluence to a virgin land. This myth is made plausible by stripping the natives of any 
dignity which might command the reader's respect and by idealizing bush values like mateship 
and the waiting woman. W.R. 


Vincent Buckley 


83-2090. Buckley, Vincent, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Vincent Buckley, Meanjin, 
38, 4, 1979, 443-58. A major problem of Australian poetry is that it lacks psychic inwardness. 
Many problems of perception and problems of how to live with some kind of biological center are 
never articulated. Australians still tend to live in the margin of history, for there is not a sufficient 
~ttragic dimension of life in Australia. Realizing this, Buckley has stopped presenting himself as the 
bard teaching an entire community and is experimenting with the notion of an intimate relation- 
ship between the world outside the self and the language that the self has learned. Thus, his more 
recent poems are more spare than his earlier ones; the anguish evident in the early poetry is still 
present, but the reader must infer it. W.R. 


Alexander Buzo 


83-2091. McCallum, John. Coping with Hydrophobia: Alexander Buzo's Moral World, Meanjin, 
39, 1, 1980, 60-9. Buzo cloaks a deep-seated romantic humanitarianism in a mantle of sophisti- 
cated wit and cynicism; thus he is often misunderstood in Australia, a country with a very slight 
tradition of stylish playwriting. His early plays, up to and partly including Tom (1972), show their 
principal characters as victims of an amoral and dehumanizing society. The later plays show more 
concern with individuals rather than with how society forms individuals. At the same time that 
Buzo's dramatic concerns are changing, his style is developing. His earlier surrealism is being 
qnodified to a heightened realism, and the humor of his dialogue now seems less authorial. W.R. 


Bruce Dawe 


83-2092. Macleod, Mark. Soundings in Middle Australia, Meanjin, 39, 1, 1980, 103-11. Dawe's 
voice was that of Australian poetry in the 1960's. Since 1971 Les Murray has established himself 
as most likely to speak for the mainstream of Australian poetry in the 1970's. The two never seem 
to write about anything but people and demonstrate a passionate sympathy for the little man. 
Both are fine storytellers with a ready sense of humor and a colloquial ease. The two men present 
an interesting mixture of radical and intensely conservative attitudes and constantly employ 
irony. Finally, both Dawe and Murray revive and build on a middle style, the style of Henry 
Lawson the storywriter, rather than that of Lawson the poet. W.R. 


Miles Franklin 


83-2093. Roe, Jill. The Significant Silence: Miles Franklin’s Middle Years, Meanjin, 39, 1, 1980, 
48-59. The years between 1905 and 1933 which Franklin spent in America and England seem to 
have been a hiatus in both her life and her work. Despite all her boldness and strenuous efforts, 
she did not become an assured and successful writer during this time. They may, in fact, have 
added up to so deep a failure that she could not allow anyone near them. Still, she went on writing; 
and with the achievement of her pastoral novels and the half-hearted protection of her Brent of 
Bin Bin pseudonym she had the strength to come home. W.R. 
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Elizabeth Harrower 


83-2094. Harrower, Elizabeth, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Elizabeth Harrower, 
Meanjin, 39, 2, 1980, 163-74. Harrower has preoccupations which she comes at from many 
different angles. To reach people she simply keeps drawing on those preoccupations to explore 
different things. One frequent theme is that it is a good thing for people to go to the end of an 
experience because then they do not have to keep repeating that experience. Further, though, 
perseverance can waste somebody’s life in pursuit of a lost cause, Harrower believes that people 
can grow old without having found out very much if they do not follow their experiences to a 
natural conclusion or if they continually look for easy ways out. W.R. 


Dorothy Hewett 


83-2095. Hewett, Dorothy, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Dorothy Hewett, Meanjin, 
38, 3, 1979, 350-67. Between 1949 and 1958 Hewett replaced the desire to be a writer with her 
involvement with the Communist Party. When she first became disillusioned with Communism, 
she turned to writing again and found that she no longer needed dogma. Having freed herself from 
a rigid pattern which sought to organize the world in one way and one way alone, Hewett has 
shaped her writing to display a sense of the richness of each moment. Because she can'é 
understand the whole she concentrates on the part, hoping that if she understands the part she 


might yet somehow understand the whole. W.R. 
Jack Hibberd 


83-2096. Hibberd, Jack, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Jack Hibberd, Meanjin, 37, 
4, 1978, 443-55. Australian drama has not really changed much since the late 1960's or early- 
1970's. Too much of it remains not fresh, not challenging, not diverse. One of the new forces in the 
theater, feminism, has provided little relief, it has tended to be an over-ideologically-oriented 
activity which has not paid enough attention to basic creative skills. The intellectual or social 
input has tended to be seen as more important than the creative or communicative impact. More 
generally, the problem is that too many young playwrights think it sufficient just to write a play 
with Australian content and are unconcerned with craft and ignorant of what has happened in 
theater in this century. W.R. 


Thomas Keneally Y 


83-2097. Brady, Veronica. The Most Frightening Rebellion: The Recent Novels of Thomas 
Keneally, Meanjin, 38, 1, 1979, 74-86. In the novels since The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith (1972) 
Keneally no longer seems directly concerned with Australia, yet the abiding concerns and the 
sense of reality which he derives from his sense of himself as an Australian remain. In fact, his 
later novels seem even more filled with the sense of alienation, which he sees as typically 
Australian. In these novels he remains a moralist, but the morality amounts to little more than 
owning up to one's involvement in the evils of an inhumane world. Dejected in tone, these novels 
seem to have abandoned any search for the sources of human behavior and become mere 
reflections of a current mood. W.R. 


83-2098. Sait, J.E. Thomas Keneally's BLOOD RED, SISTER ROSE and Robertson Davies’ 
FIFTH BUSINESS: Two Modem Literary Hagiographies, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 96-108. [This is one 
of six articles in A Symposium on the Theme of Religion in Commonwealth Literature.] Keneally's 
Blood Red, Sister Rose, a novel based on the life of Joan of Arc; and Davies's Fifth Business, 
based on the life of St. Dunstan, are modern works which make use of some motifs common in 
traditional hagiography: the linking of sexuality and religion, the conflict of heroic aspirations and 
a tawdry reality, the insistence that even an ordinary life may have some magical content to it. 
[For the Symposium articles see A.E.S., items 83-2101, 83-2160, 83-2213, 83-2231, and 83-2234. 

M.T. 
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Peter Kenna 


83-2099. McCallum, John. Peter Kenna and the Search for Intimacy, Meanjin, 37, 3, 1978, 317-23. 
The new freedom for Australian playwrights to pursue their interests unfettered by preconcep- 
tions of Australianness or problems of Localism versus Universality, the opportunity to break 
free from the overly simple critical division between naturalism and non-naturalism, and the new 
.freedom from censorship have enabled Peter Kenna to become the only playwright from the 
1950's to continue to develop and produce a substantial body of work in the 1970's. Kenna has 
experimented with forms and subjects which might not have been thought proper earlier. He has 
eliminated a great deal of conventional realistic detail and allowed the action of his plays to 
develop thematically, particularly around the question of how to achieve intimacy and how to 
react to its loss. W.R. 


Yx 


Henry Lawson 


83-2100. Pons, Xavier. Henry Lawson’s Literary Vocation, Meanjin, 39, 2, 1980, 237-49. The 
most significant determiners of Lawson's literary vocation are psychological. He could truly fulfil 
himself only by writing short stories of a certain type which formed a conflict-free area in which 
.Lawson could give his best and overcome obstacles which neurosis put in his way and which, in 
t~ other areas, virtually paralyzed his creative freedom. As a result, his literary production is 
extremely uneven, and a lot of it is even detrimental to his reputation, which rests.on a solid but 
surprisingly narrow base. W.R. 


Frederic Manning 


83-2101. Parfitt, George. Frederic Manning and the Great War, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 87-95. [This is 
one of six articles in A Symposium on the Theme of Religion in Commonwealth Literature. See 
A.E.S. item 83-2098.) In The Middle Parts of Fortune, Manning's novel about the First World 
War, the author not only accepts war; he also glorifies it. He takes an epic view of war and of 
man's warlike proclivities, showing that adverse conditions and circumstances can evoke a noble 
Stoicism in warriors. M.T. 


Frank Moorhouse 


83-2102. Reid, Ian. Writing From the Third Position: Frank Moorhouse's Recent Fiction, Meanjin, 
37, 2, 1978, 165-70. The position of the most focal and vocal people in Moorhouse's books — 
UY latterly, of the narrator himself — is an uneasy one between mental countries, between social 
states. This is not simply a recurrent theme but the main determinant of form in his work and the 
basis of his preference for certain narrative structures. On the other hand, Moorhouse is unwilling 
to become eamestly didactic. W.R. 


Les Murray 
See 83-2092. 

Louis Nowra 
83-2103. Nowra, Louis, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Louis Nowra, Meanjin, 39, 4, 1980, 
479-95. Only after writing Visions in 1978 could Nowra actually set his plays in Australia. Until 
then he lacked the confidence to work with an Australian environment because of his inability to 
detach himself from Australian subject matter and to detach the audience so that they are not 


involved or caught up in it. His attitude to theater is that he doesn't want people to identify but to 
Y have their viewpoints of the world shaken up. W.R. 


John Romerii 


83-2104. Romeril, John, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: John Romeril, Meanjin, 37, 
3, 1978, 300-12. Australians are badly afflicted with cultural amnesia. They do not know as well as 
they should how they got to their present situation. Romeril has dedicated himself to building a 
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theater appropriate to the circumstances Australians find themselves in, one that expresses the 
joint Australianness of both artists and audience. Unless the Australian working class puts off its 
concern for temporary material prosperity, American exploitation of Australia will continue until 
there will be nothing left for the Australians to reclaim as their own. W.R. 


Thomas Shapcott 


83-2105. Shapcott, Thomas, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Thomas Shapcott;^ 


Meanjin, 38, 1, 1979, 56-68. Shapcott sees himself as concerned with exploring a sort of meta- 
physic rather than a physic. The main problems which he has faced as an artist have been his 
isolation from other poets and the challenge of being a full-time accountant and only a part-time 
poet. Much of his poetry is a reaction to the historical events he has been a part of — particularly 
events which he interprets as repressive measures imposed by the government of Queensland. 

W.R. 


Christina Stead 


83-2106. Brady, Veronica. THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN and the Body of the World, 
Meanjin, 37, 2, 1978, 229-39. The Man Who Loved Children presents a desperate vision of family 
and society and an alternative to the present order. It suggests that the source of all the" ^ 
oppressions which beset us lies in the imagination and that the way to freedom is to imagine the 
world differently. To embody her ideas Stead has drawn on the imaginative model which 
prevailed during the Middle Ages and Renaissance, according to which the cosmos appears as 
one gigantic living body. The novel's meaning becomes clear only when it is granted that the 
natural imagery provides a kind of moral horizon for the characters and their actions. W.R. 


Nicol Drysdale Stenhouse 


83-2107. Jordens, Ann-Mari. Nico! Drysdale Stenhouse: A Colonial Literary Patron, Meanjin, 38, 
1, 1979, 87-96. In the 1850's and 1860's Australian writers like Daniel Henry Deniehy, Charles 
Harpur, and Richard Rowe found in Stenhouse encouragement for their literary aspirations and 
sympathetic but informed criticism of their work. Almost single-handedly, he made them feel 
they had a place in the world-wide community of English-language writers. Above all, he offered 
them respect and never condemned them for their personal failures. W.R. 


A.G. Stephens t3 


83-2108. Green, Dorothy. Rhadamanthus Rides Again, Meanjin, 38, 4, 1979, 495-500. One cannot 
dispute the great value of the encouragement Stephens gave Australian literature and art at a time 
when indigenous culture was neither understood nor appreciated. But Stephens was unable to 
develop his ideas into a continuous argument as the truly great critics do. What is special about 
Stephens is that he was the first Australian literary critic who possessed both a genuine compe- 
tence and a permanent forum from which to address an audience. W.R.. 


Patrick White 


83-2109. Beston, John, and Kerry Groves. The Function of Ray and Thelma Parker in THE 
TREE OF MAN, LHY, 18, 1, 1977, 65-75. Ray and Thelma, in relation to their parents, show 
Australians as emotionally unsure, undermining the stereotypes for Australian children, The 
parents alone do not offer a complete picture of marriage and family, but the addition of the 
children enables White to portray the Australian family in its common sterility. The country of the * 
novel remains an emotional Waste Land. C.K. 


83-2110. Cohen, Sandy. A Note on Patrick White's THE EYE OF THE STORM and THE 
TWYBORN AFFAIR, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 349. The epigraph to Storm comes from the noted 
-Australian poet David Campbell (1915-1979), whose Mt. Monaro, where he lived (in New South 
Wales), istoga setting in The Twyborn Affair. IS.P. 
ar xl 
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David Williamson 


83-2111. Williamson, David, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: David Williamson, 
Meanjin, 38, 2, 1979, 173-86. In Williamson's view, his writing occupies the borderline area 
between naturalism and satire. In constructing dialogue, he has rearranged and rhythmically 
altered Australian dialogue in an inventive but natural way. His plays show an ambivalent attitude 
jtoward Australia: they contain some endorsement of the vitality and energy of the social ethos but 
a condemnation of the excessive chauvinism, materialism, and cynicism of the milieu. Dominant 
in his plays is the view that a lot of man’s behavior is role-determined. The artistic challenge is to 
show how individual temperaments cannot take the social pressure of a role and deviate from it to 
the limits, until social pressure either destroys them or brings them back to the same role. W.R. 


Australia Drama 
83-2112. Beston, Rose Marie. Women in Australian Drama, LHY, 18, 1, 1977, 41-50. Recent 
Australian plays reflect and analyze aspects of the male-dominated society. The two major 
dramatists, Jack Hibberd and David Williamson, bring differing attitudes to their treatment of 
women in society. Hibberd's White With Wire Wheels suggests sympathy for women. William- 


 Son's Jugglers Three reasserts the priority of male values. These dramatists present an unattractive 
but accurate picture of Australian society. C.K. 


83-2113. Hibberd, Jack. Proscenium Arch Blues, Meanjin, 38, 4, 1979, 474-9. The mood of 
Australian theater is one of calm, neither the calm of confidence nor the calm of stupor. 
Underneath the calm is a strain of uncertainty. Though the present economic and political 
atmosphere has contributed greatly to the creation of this mood, the real problem is that people 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that because Australians do not as yet have a national 
culture there is nothing remotely resembling an Australian theater which permeates the whole 
country. The only solution is to begin, almost anew, to construct a grass roots Australian 
theatrical context into which overseas plays, both classic and modern, can be accommodated. 

W.R. 


83-2114. Spunner, Suzanne. Since Betty Jumped: Theatre and Feminism in Melbourne, Meanjin, 
38, 3, 1979, 368-77. The first production of women's theatre in Australia was Betty Can Jump in 
Jan. 1972. Two years later The Women's Theatre Group produced Women's Weekly Volume I in 
the Back Theatre of the Pram Factory. Before it collapsed from internal politics, the WTG 
increased the opportunity for women to participate in Australian theater and led to the breaking of 
‘sexist stereotypes. It even helped to create a climate in which mainstream, establishment 
companies such as the Melbourne Theatre Company acknowledged the presence of feminist 
issues. Though all of the most interesting women’s plays performed in Melbourne recently have 
been written either by overseas writers, or men, or both, several women writers, some of them 
quite new, seem to be emerging. W.R. 


Sec also 83-2096. 
Australia Fiction 


83-2115. Phillips, A.A. A Kosher Smorgasbord: Australian Jewish Short Stories, Meanjin, 37, 3, 
1978, 381-3. (rev.-art., Jewish Stories, ed., Nancy Keesing, Sydney: Collins, 1978). Until recently 
the Jewish contribution to Australian writing has been barely noticeable. Lately, it has steadily 
increased in both quantity and quality. The best fiction produced by Australian Jews comes from 
writers like Lilian Barnea and David Martin who had reached maturity and begun to write before 
they came to Australia. W.R. 


83-2116. Pierce, Peter. Exploring the Territory: Some Recent Australian Novels, Meanjin, 38, 2, 
1979, 225-33. The fashion for nostalgia in Australian fiction may be expiring. Interest in the 1920's 
and 1930's abides; however, no fresh ways have been sought to recreate it. But, though 
of the entire Australian national experience is now scarcely doubted, Australian 
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uncertain of how to explore the rich territory which they perceive before and behind them. The 
use of very self-conscious narrators and the range of narrative modes which authors have adopted 
illustrate an unresolved quest for appropriate forms to treat the "matter of Australia." W.R. 


83-2117. Pierce, Peter. Minding Everybody's Business: The Languages of Recent Australian 
Fiction, Meanjin, 38, 4, 1979, 501-9. (rev.-art.) There are now so many talented Australian 
authors that it is difficult to identify general trends or even to speculate on the prospects o 
individual authors. Some recent developments can, however, be identified: an intensified interest’ 
in Asia; the adaptation of genres like the thriller to Australian setting; a refusal to make women 
central characters; a greater awareness of the work of other Australian writers than of European 
or American authors; and a concern for language. W.R. 


83-2118. Webby, Elizabeth. The Long March of Short Fiction: A Seventies Retrospective, 
Meanjin, 39, 1, 1980, 127-33. (rev.-art.) Though critics have not commented on it, Australian 
short fiction has experienced a decade of growth during the 1970's. Noticeable features of much 
Australian short fiction of the past decade are a tendency to include intimate details of sexual 
experience described in graphic language, to move away from objective third person narrative to 
a specific narrator, to construct narrative cycles, and to deal with such issues as feminism, 
regionalism, and alternative or inner-city life styles. WR, 


Australia Poetry 


83-2119. Bolton, Ken. A Reply to Graham Rowlands, Meanjin, 38, 1, 1979, 131-3. The New 
Writers are not so few as Rowlands makes out (The New Writing: Rallying or Going Under, 
Meanjin, 37, 3, 1978, 370-4 [A.E.S. item 83-2120]). Their exact number is not important; it is not 
the tiny group that he wishes to picture unreasonably denying him entry. He mostly wishes to 
state his grievance against Kris Hemensley. Specifically, Rowlands errs when he characterizes 
the three central concerns of the New Writing as art for art's sake, preoccupation with the process 
of writing, and depiction of the literary world as almost the whole world. W.R. 


83-2120. Rowlands, Graham. The New Writing: Rallying or Going Under, Meanjin, 37, 3, 1978, 
370-4. So-called New Writing in Australia has three central concerns: art for art's sake, pre- 
occupation with the process of writing as the subject matter of writing, and depiction of the 
literary world as almost the whole world. If these criteria are applied rigorously, however, major 
figures whom the movement tries to claim as.its own just do not fit the categories. New Writing 
has forgotten about human life, about named people and issues in the historical world, and hasyi 
transformed artistic processes into quasi-religious rituals, thereby making communication with 
readers difficult if not impossible. W.R. 


83-2121. Strauss, Jennifer. The Poetry of Dobson, Harwood & Wright: "Within the Bounds of 
Feminine Sensibility’’?, Meanjin, 38, 3, 1979, 334-49. No essential and definitive feminine quality 
is common to the writing of these three poets. The differences between them as artists are like 
those found in groups of male poets. All three write freely about female experiences, but such 
experiences are not presented as exhausting either their humanity or their subject matter. At their 
best, they seem to have achieved a measure of that androgyny which Virginia Woolf set up as 
something artists should strive for. this does not mean that Dobson, Harwood, and Wright write 
like neither men nor women but that they can write like either, that the power of their imagina- 
tions can cross the bounds of particular sex. W.R. 


See also 83-2090. 
Australia General v 


83-2122. Brydon, Diana. Australian Literature and the Canadian Comparison, Meanjin, 38, 2, 
1979, 154-65. Little thinking has been done about first principles in Australian and Canadian 
„criticism. Canadian and Australian literary critics should not simply investigate specific aspects 
of the colonial and post-colonial experience in each country, but study the larger issues of the 
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underlying historical frameworks which they may share and formulate more comprehensive 
theories of literary value and meaning on which to base critical discussion. It is especially 
important to examine the critical assumptions of the past as closely as the literature of the past. 
More specifically, changing concepts of time and place require further, extensive analysis within 
the contexts of definitions of colonialism and post-colonialism, and of the two countries' histori- 
goal and geographical situations. W.R. 


83-2123. Field, Michele. A Vanguard Vain and Glorious: Australia's Little Magazines, Meanjin, 
39, 4, 1980, 423-32. Most Australian literary magazines seem to have sprung from feelings of 
hostility rather than affirmative philosophies. Australian little magazine publishing has gone 
through a number of phases. Of the 17 magazines listed in Michael Denholm's Small Press 
Publishing in Australia as first appearing in the 1950's or earlier, seven were literary. But of the 21 
that emerged during the 1960's and survived until 1975 hardly any publish fiction and poetry. The 
magazines founded in the 1960's were almost exclusively academic quarterlies or magazines of 
opinion. Those dating from the 1970's, some 30 in all, generally tend to include some fiction or 
poetry but most stress heavy polemical preoccupations. W.R. 


.,83-2124. Strahan, Lynne. ''Our City Piquant”: Meanjin's Queensland Years, Meanjin, 39, 4, 
X 19go, 413-22. Meanjin first appeared in Brisbane in December 1940; at the beginning, its aims were 
limited and its view of its own role unformulated. There was the pragmatic aim of providing an 
outlet for Queensland literature, but the sense of a wider function developed quickly. In fact, 
more than regional aims were probably inherent quite early on, and by the time the magazine 
moved to Melbourne in 1944 its distinctive flavor had been concocted: lively, combative, 
inquisitive, eclectic, committed equally to a broad national awareness and cosmopolitan open- 
ness to ideas. W.R. 


See also 83-2104, 83-2125. 
CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


83-2125. Atwood, Margaret, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Margaret Atwood, 
Meanjin, 37, 2, 1978, 189-205. Some of contemporary Canada's problems are due to an insuffi- 
cient sense of the common culture. In addition to the English/French problem, the English- 
speaking sector does not feel that the federal government represents it. Canada and Australia 
have in common a physical environment which has been out of tune with their cultural environ- 
ment, because the cultural environment was imported. Thus, both Canadian and Australian 
writers have experienced a problem with seeing their own situation in any authentic way, for both 
groups have been convinced that primary reality resides elsewhere. But the central image of 
Canadian society, the survivor, cannot be carried over to Australia where the comparable figure 
would likely be a battler, a loner, or a failed hero. W.R. 


83-2126. Bowering, George. Margaret Atwood's Hands, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 39-52. How much is 
Margaret Atwood and how much is mask in her work? The mother in Two Headed Poems (1978) is 
known by her hands. In The Journals of Susanna Moodie (1970), the persona is found in eyes. 
However, Atwood as poet generally operates on the basis of a tactile world organized by her 
imagination. Atwood is perhaps different from the persona, but her skill in fashioning that 
‘x persona is her reality. K.L.B. 


83-2127. Ross, Catherine Sheldrick. Nancy Drew as Shaman: Atwood's SURFACING, CanL, 
84, 1980, 7-17. Atwood’s narrator in Surfacing (1972) follows ''the shamanistic ritual pattern of 
the descent into a watery underworld and the return ...with secrets." The novel is also compara- 
ble to a Nancy Drew detective story. The narrator accomplishes a consciousness that will allow 
her to cope with technology and renew her power to live and return to society. K.L.B. 
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Margaret Avison 


83-2128. Anderson, Mia. '"CONVERSATION WITH THE STAR MESSENGER”: An Enquiry 
Into Margaret Avison's WINTER SUN, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 82-132. The implications of Avison's 
struggle with modern astronomy in Winter Sun (1960) reveal the poem to be a dome against the 
threats of a scientific cosmology. She shows humanity making various attempts to solve the 
problem of living. K.L.Ba 


Irene Baird 


83-2129. Mathews, Robin. WASTE HERITAGE: The Effect of Class on Literary Structure, 
SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 65-81. Novels such as Baird's Waste Heritage (1939) that analyse class are rare 
in English-Canadian fiction. The novel originates from events in Vancouver in May and June 
1938. The situation strained class tension. Irene Baird analysed the situation as a class conflict. 
Recognition of the class conflict structure in the novel will invite readers to examine other works 
of Canadian fiction for similiar methods. K.L.B. 


Patricia Blondal 


83-2130. Ricou, Laurence R. Twin Misunderstandings: The Structure of Patricia Blondal's A_ 
CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN, CanL, 84, 1980, 58-71. Blondal's apparent lack of discipline in» 
style in A Candle to Light the Sun (1960) is evidence of impressive construction and planning. The 
novel combines limited personalities into one complex mature and new man. K.L.B. 


E.K. Brown 


83-2131. Staines, David. E.K. Brown (1905-1951): The Critic and His Writings, CanL, 83, 1979, 
176-89. Brown considers literary criticism as interpretation and judgment, response and evalua- 
tion; the purpose of criticism is to make art ''more intelligible and more delightful." The 
bibliography of E.K. Brown's critical writings proves the depth of his knowledge, the rigour of his 
critical standards, and the sensitivity of his responses and evaluations. K.L.B. 


Richard Maurice Bucke 


83-2132. Doyle, James. Opinions and Notes: R.M. Bucke, CanL, 83, 1979, 201-6. Richard 
Maurice Bucke's most famous work is Cosmic Consciousness (1901). He also published pro- 
fusely articles on psychiatric therapy, literature, and philosophy. He was concerned with the 
cultivation of human mental and spiritual faculties to ensure the harmonious interplay between e 
man and the environment in Man's Moral Nature (1879) and Cosmic Consciousness. K.L.B. 


Morley Callaghan 


83-2133. Kendle, Judith. Callaghan as Columnist, 1940-48, CanL, 82, 1979, 6-20. Morley Callaghan 
wrote a monthly column for New World from Mar. 1940 through to Feb. /Mar. 1948. The pieces 
contain themes and ideas he later developed in his fiction. The mood and styles of the articles 
reflect a greater range than is usually associated with Callaghan's work. K.L.B. 


Philip Child 
83-2134. Duffy, Dennis. Memory — Pain: The Haunted World of Philip Child's Fiction, CanL, 84, 
1980, 41-56. Child's fiction is generally criticised as being too didactic. His novels' significant 
themes are the preoccupation with guilt and suffering, psychic fragmentation and sexual distur- 
bance, as in Village of Souls (1933) and God's Sparrows (1936). Dreams are used to foreshadow 


disasters or as flashbacks to despairing situations. These dreams advance the characters' percep- 
tion. K.L.B. * 


Donald Creighton 


83-2135. Woodcock, George. The Servants of Clio: Notes on Creighton & Groulx, CanL, 83, 
1979, 131-41. Donald Creighton and Lionel Groulx have often been accused of dealing cavalierly 
with facts and of being prejudiced. It can be argued that they are presenting their own kind of 
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actuality-mythological history. Both Creighton and Groulx offer nationalist interpretations of the 
past through partisan approaches. Groulx chose Dollard des Ormeaux as his mythic hero; 
Creighton chose Sir John A. Macdonald in The Young Politician (1952) and The Old Chieftan 
(1955). They have both expressed their convictions through works of fiction: Groulx's Alonié de 
Lestres, Creighton's Takeover (1978). They differ in vision. They helped shape the mental 
„climate of their time, composing history as art and myth. K.L.B. 


Northrop Frye 


83-2136. Sparshott, Francis. Frye in Place, CanL, 83, 1979. 143-55. Northrop Frye redeemed 
critical theory from the philosophical imbecility of the ''new criticism.’’ His annual surveys of 
Canadian poetry from 1950-1959 established a new level for poetry reviewing. Frye's The Modern 
Century (1967) excels far better known works in its genre. K.L.B. 


Frederick Philip Grove 


83-2137. Makow, Henry. Opinions and Notes: Grove's THE CANYON, CanL, 82, 1979, 141-8. 
The Canyon (unpublished manuscript) resembles James Branch Cabell’s Beyond Life (1920) only 
-in choice of subject. The Canyon illuminates two of Grove's other novels, Settlers of the Marsh 
(1925) and The Yoke of Life (1930). K.L.B. 


A.M. Klein 


83-2138. Pollock, Zailig. Sunflower Seeds: Klein’s Hero and Demagogue, CanL, 82, 1979, 48-58. 
Klein's choice of sunflower seed images in his work can be seen in two different contexts: intense 
personal association, or the association central to his vision of the ‘‘one in many.” K.L.B. 


83-2139. Steinberg, M.W. A.M. Klein as Journalist, CanL, 82, 1979, 21-30. Klein's prose writings 
take the form of editorials, articles and book reviews while he served as editor of The Judean, The 
Canadian Zionist and The Canadian Jewish Chronicle. The pieces constitute a literary autobiog- 
raphy. K.L.B. 


Robert Kroetsch 


83-2140. Davidson, Arnold E. Will the Real R. Mark Madham Please Stand Up: Note On Robert 
g Kroetsch's GONE INDIAN, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 135-9. Kroetsch pairs in opposition the 
co-protagonists and co-narrators to bring a basic dichotomy to Gone Indian (1973). He refuses to 
resolve the questions of disguise that the novel posits. K.L.B. 


Douglas Le Pan 


83-2141. Kertzer, J.M. The Wounded Eye: The Poetry of Douglas Le Pan, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 
5-23. The Wounded Prince and Other Poems (1948) illustrates the theory that Le Pan is an imagist 
poet. His themes often examine how the hero-lover-poet's vision is impaired. In contrast Le Pan 
sets up images of insight and clear vision: perhaps his favorite is the sun with ''universal 
luminosity.’ Le Pan challenges the optimism of imagist doctrine and affirms that vision is 
possible even in defeat. K.L.B. 


Malcolm Lowry 


83-2142. Gamett, George Rhys. UNDER THE VOLCANO: The Myth of the Hero, CanL, 84, 
4/1980, 31-40. Under the Volcano (1947) embodies the myth of the hero who longs for conscious- 
“ness. The value of the novel depends on the revitalization of the myth. K.L.B. 


83-2143. Rankin, Elizabeth D. Beyond Autobiography: Art and Life in Malcolm Lowry's ULTRA- 
MARINE, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 53-64. Lowry’s artist theme originates in his first novel Ultramarine 
(1933). The use of the writer protagonist in Ultramarine is part of Lowry's complex design. 

K.L.B. 
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83-2144. Slade, Carole. Opinions and Notes: The Character of Yvonne in UNDER THE VOL- 
CANO, CanL, 84, 1980, 137-44. Yvonne is an important character in the novel. She is self- 
conscious and her action and speech contribute to the meaning of Under the Volcano (1947). Her 
reaction to guilt offers hope as an alternative to Geoffrey's self-destruction. K.L.B. 


Hugh MacLennan 
A. 


83-2145. Cameron, Elspeth. Ordeal By Fire: The Genesis of MacLennan's THE PRECIPICE, - 
CanL, 82, 1979, 35-46. McLennan's writing was influenced by Anthony Tudor's ballet, Pillar of 
Fire (produced 1946). The Precipice (1948) and The Watch That Ends the Night (1959) parallel 
The Pillar of Fire. K.L.B. 


Brian Moore 


83-2146. Shepherd, Allen. Place and Meaning in Brian Moore's CATHOLICS, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 
134-40. In spite of the limitations resulting from its brevity, Moore's novella is successful because 
all literary matters — characterization, plot, and theme — are subordinated to his careful 
delineation of place: Muck Island, a tiny spot off the Kerry coast. M.T. 


83-2147. Toolan, Michael J. Psyche and Belief: Brian Moore's Contending Angels, Éire, 15, 3, ~ 
1980, 97-111. An examination of contradictions with which protagonists must cope in An Answer » 
from Limbo, 1 Am Mary Dunne, Fergus, The Great Victorian Collection, The Doctor's Wife, The 
Lonely Passion of Miss Judith Hearne, Künstlerroman The Emperor of Ice Cream, and Catholics 
suggests that for Moore the most tragic facts about the human condition are our inability to 
prevent our dreams from becoming nightmares and our failure to reconcile our psychological 
needs with our spiritual ones. M.T. 


Alice Munro 


83-2148. Struthers, J.R. (Tim). Some Highly Subversive Activities: A Brief Polemic and A 
Checklist of Works On Alice Munro, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 140-50: [The bibliography is not 
annotated. It is broken down into the following sections: articles and sections of books; theses and 
dissertations; interviews and profiles.] K.L.B. 


Frank Prewitt 


83-2149. Thorpe, Michael. Frank Prewitt: A Canadian Among the Georgians, FDP, 2, 4, 1979, ~ 
181-94. Canadian scholars have not given Prewitt much attention, probably because he went to X 
England before W.W. I, spent most of his life in England, published no poems in Canada, and 
wrote about English and personal subjects. His Collected Poems includes no major themes and 
few unflawed pieces, but he does express genuine feeling in a mature voice. Prewitt's poetry 
deserves attention as a minor achievement of interest to Canadian readers. J.H.Ro. 


Sir Charles Roberts 


83-2150. MacDonald, Robert H. The Revolt Against Instinct: The Animal Stories of Seton and 
Roberts, CanL, 84, 1980, 18-29. The works of Roberts and Ernest Thompson Seton exemplify 
rational ethical animals. This theme provides a mythic structure for the fiction, as for Seton in 
Wild Animals I Have Known (1899). Both men translate facts of nature into their ordered art. 


Their belief in moral and rational animals has the quality to organize as a myth. K.L.B. 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
See 83-2150. La 
Goldwin Smith 


83-2151. Roberts, Wayne. Goldwin's Myth: The Nonconformist as Mugwump, CanL, 83, 1979, 
50-71. Smith was a social thinker and held Protestant evangelism and nonconformity at the centre 
of his thought. He is characterized as a liberal mugwump, one who reacted to the political 
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debauchery and social change that followed the U.S. civil war and repudiated Reconstruction. He 
promoted the independent press and left a wide range of journals to study that help us recognize 
the pre-World War I roots of the intellectual'S alienation from the materialism and narrow 
political vision of Canada. K.L.B. 


Ethel Wilson 


483-2152. Comeau, Paul. Ethel Wilson's Characters, SCanL, 6, 1, 1981, 24-38. Wilson's first novel 
Hetty Dorval (1947) sets the pattern for character in her subsequent writings. A moral dimension 
in her fictional world can be traced in her characters’ development. The moral spectrum the 
characters span reveals the subtle philosophical changes in Mrs. Wilson's creative vision. 

K.L.B. 


George Woodcock 


83-2153. Duffy, Dennis. George Woodcock: Voyager of Liberty, CanL, 83, 1979, 156-62. George 
Woodcock's non-travel books are products of intellectual pilgrimages. One of his contributions to 
literature is his essay on MacLennan's novels; he locates in the novels the Odyssean adventure 
pattern. K.L.B. 


x Canada Fiction 


83-2154. Burns; D.R. The Move to the Middle Ground: A Reading of the English Canadian Novel, 
Meanjin, 37, 2, 1978, 178-85. In Canadian fiction most of those who escape move only from one 
sort of unaccommodating environment into another and fail to develop any middle view. Because 
authors fail to establish any area of accommodation between character and environment, one ` 
finds something lacking in some of the best regarded English-Canadian novels. For one thing, 
they fail to jolt. Second, the range of these novels fails to establish to the outsider's satisfaction 
something that could be called Canadian. However, such writers as Margaret Atwood in The 
Edible Woman (1969), Robert Harlow in Scann (1972), and Robert Kroetsch in The Words of My 
Roaring (1966), The Studhorse Man (1970), and Gone Indian (1973) have established the intrinsi- 
cally Canadian — or perhaps Northern North American. W.R. 


Canada General 


83-2155. Armitage, Christopher M. The Lionel Stevenson Collection of Canadiana at Duke 
z , University, LibN, 48, 1978, 18-25. Brief descriptions of a few of the approximately 600 books 
M which Stevenson donated to Duke and excerpts from his letters with Canadians (both literary and 

political figures) illustrate the extent of this collection. I.B.B. 


See also 83-2122. 
GHANA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


83-2156. Lindfors, Bernth. Armah’s Histories, AfLT, 11, 1980, 85-96. Although Armah's first 
works explode with an intensely negative bitterness that reveals his despair over the stink of 
people and environment, his subsequent novels The Healers and Two Thousand Seasons take 
positive steps toward effecting a social cure. His new optimism, however, appears to be founded 
on questionable assumptions. E.E.W. 


Kofl Awoonor 


* 83-2157. Knipp, Thomas R. Myth, History, and the Poetry of Kofi Awoonor, AfLT, 11, 1980, 
39-61. A mythopoeic process, revealed especially by the poetry of Awoonor, is reshaping African 
thought and literature, and forging a countermyth to combat the earlier white-dominated myth 
whose conceptual polarities showed whites as civilized, creative, and progressive but blacks as 
savage, instinctual, and regressive. History itself is myth, reorganized to meet the needs of the 
present. E.E.W. 
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INDIA 
Mrs. Richard Collins 


See 83-2160. 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala ps 


83-2158. Kandula, Nirupa Rani. Loneliness, Realisation and Acceptance: A Note on Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala's Stories HOW I BECAME A HOLY MOTHER, JES, 9, 2, 1978, 609-16. In Jhabvala's 
stories, development and progress of characters, foreign and Indian, reflect ecological change. 
The writer shares her characters’ frustration and disillusionment with an alien region and climate. 

M.S.W. 


Arun Joshi 


83-2159, Devi, P. Janaki. Search for Identity in the Novels of Arun Joshi, JES, 10, 1, 1978, 620-7. 
Joshi's novels explore the search for identity in different tones, revealing maturity of approach 


and technical finish. His heroes exemplify the existential dilemma of the present world. M.S.W. 


Mrs. Catherine Hannah Mullens 


83-2160. Mukherjee, Meenakshi. Mrs. Mullens and Mrs. Collins: Christianity's Gift to Indian 
Fiction, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 65-75. [This is one of six articles in A Symposium on the Theme of 
Religion in Commonwealth Literature. See A.E.S. item 83-2098]. Although the impact of Christi- 
anity upon Indian culture was slight, two narratives written by British missionaries in the 19th 
century might have contributed to the eventual emergence of the novel as a form in India: 
Phulmoni and Karuna by Mrs. Catherine Hannah Mullens, and The Slayer Slain by Mrs. Richard 
Collins. The novels are shallow, but they may have contributed to the development of historical 
fiction about pre-British India. M.T. 


U.R. Anantha Murthy 


83-2161. Gupta, R.K. The ‘‘Ghost’’ and the ‘‘Demon’’: An Approach to U.R. Anantha Murthy's 
SAMSKARA, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 16-24. The ghost and the demon in Sanskara represent contrary 


x 


ways of perceiving and coping with experience. The dichotomies thus presented are both external _ 
and internal. Balance makes for private and public well being in this work. M.T. Y 


Raja Rao ‘ 
83-2162. Guzman, Richard R. The Saint and the Sage: The Fiction of Raja Rao, VQR, 56, 1, 1980, 
32-50. The novels show how profoundly one language can be made to serve the soul of another 
culture. Kanthapura makes myth more real than fact in showing the pressure of the Absolute 
upon individualism of character. The style is radically anti-realistic. The Serpent and the Rope 
questions whether the hero, Rama, will give up the world for the sagely vision of the Absolute or 
affirm the world through his wife, Madeleine. The Cat and Shakespeare toys with Hamlet’s ‘‘to be 
or not to be" in terms of illusion. Kittens are the playful aspect of cats and the world itself is the 
play of the gods. To see the point of life is to become that point, as Rama discovers. REW. 


83-2163. Jamkhandi, Sudhakar Ratnakar. Raja Rao: A Selected Checklist of Primary and Second- 
ary Material, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 132-41. [This item contains the following categories of primary 
sources; ''Fiction," ''Contributions to Books," ''Contributions to Periodicals," including fic- 
tion, non-fiction, verse, editorials, and interviews. The second section lists secondary materials: 
“Books and Monographs," ‘‘Dissertations,’’ ‘‘General Comments and References," and ''Arti- 
cles (in books and periodicals) and Reviews on Individual Works.''] M.T. 


83-2164. Srivastava, Narsingh. Raja Rao’s COMRADE KIRILLOV: The Dilemma of a Divided 
Consciousness, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 8-15. The protagonist in this novel is a divided character: as a 
communist, he is almost naive in his idealism; but his emotional make-up is a result of innate 


Y 
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Indian traditions. East and West thus meet in him and contribute to many of the dilemmas by 
which he is torn. M.T. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


4,83-2165. Culik, Hugh. Entropic Order: Beckett's MERCIER AND CAMIER, Éire, 17, 1, 1982, 
91-106. An examination of Beckett's first novel in French, Mercier and Camier (ca. 1945) 
indicates that Beckett was concerned with both psychic and social disintegration and with the 
enormous energies given off by such destruction. M.T. 


83-2166. Harrington, John P. ‘‘The Red Brauch Bum Was the Camel's Back'': Beckett’s Use of 
Yeats in MURPHY, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 86-96. In his first novel, Murphy, Beckett comically 
inverted Yeats's theory that order arises from contradiction and antimonies. At the beginning of 
his career, then, Beckett indicated that he had far to go to overcome the almost overwhelming 
power of Yeats's influence on Irish letters. M.T. 


83-2167. Jacobs, Richard. The lyricism of Beckett's Plays, Agenda, 18/19, 4/1, 1981, 105-11. 
Beckett crafts his rhythms as minutely as Tennyson or Yeats. The lyrical speeches in his plays 
Aoccur in vacuums made sensible to the audience by what happens before and after them, and are 
‘marked by strong musical pattems of stress and pause. Beckett’s prose requires painful rehearsal 
in order to realize the particular rhythms that the author hears. C.K. 


83-2168. Madelaine, R.E.R. Happy-Though-Married Hardy, N&Q, 29, 4, 1982, 348-9. In All That 
Fall, Rooney's ‘‘How to be Happy Though Married''? is an allusion to a once-popular book, How 
to be Happy though Married: Being a Handbook to Marriage (London, 1885), by the Rev. Edward 
John Hardy, who in 1914 followed it with a sequel, Still Happy though Married. J.S.P. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


83-2169. McGowan, Martha. The Enclosed Garden in Elizabeth Bowen’s A WORLD OF LOVE, 
Éire, 16, 1, 1981, 55-70. The enclosed garden in A World of Love conveys a theme common in 
most of Bowen’s novels and central in this one: innocence may be a dreadful threat in a fallen and 
guilty world. An examination of the characters, plot, and outcome in this work shows that Bowen 
reaches a conclusion that there is still redemptive power in love, both romantic and divine. 
x M.T. 


Austin Clarke 


83-2170. Schirmer, Gregory A. ''A Mad Discordancy'': Austin Clarke's Early Narrative Poems, 
Éire, 16, 2, 1981, 16-28. An examination of Clarke's early works, The Vengeance of Fionn (1917), 
The Fires of Ball (1921), The Sword of the West (1921) and The Cattledrive in Connaught (1925), 
suggests that although the poems were sometimes wordy, awkward, and overwrought with 
description, they should not be dismissed as trivial or insignificant. They contain the seeds of 
what was to make his later work excel: his frank and realistic attitude toward erotic pleasure and 
his energetic enthusiasm about beauty in nature and in human nature. M.T. 


Brian Friel 


83-2171. Rushe, Desmond. Derry TRANSLATIONS, Eire, 15, 4, 1980, 126-8. [This is a laudatory 
review of Brian Friel’s new play, Translations, which is set in Donegal in Aug. 1833 and which 


shows characters beset by national and linguistic conflict.] M.T. 
| Gee also 83-2180. 
Lady Gregory 


83-2172. Clements, William M. Pious and Impious Peasants: Popular Religion in the Comedies of 
Lady Gregory and John M. Synge, CLQ, 14, 1, 1978, 42-8. By the end of the 19th century the 
stereotypical Stage Irishman was seen as part of British Imperialism. One nationalist group 
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responded by creating a new, romanticized stereotype — the Peasant. Lady Gregory and Synge 
sought to create truly realistic national types which are most clearly seen in their comedies. 
Unfortunately, the public was not prepared to accept these less than perfect characters. L.M.S. 


Seamus Heaney 


83-2173. Lafferty, James J. Gifts from the Goddess: Heaney's ‘‘Bog People", Éire, 17, 3, 1982, 
127-36. Heaney's poems about the ancient bog people of Ireland suggest that the atrocities, A 
sacrifices, and punishments of this race prefigure the anguish of the Irish and of modem man in 
general. M.T. 


83-2174. Parini, Jay. Seamus Heaney: The Ground Possessed, SoR, 16, 1, 1980, 100-23. Heaney, 
“‘Ireland’s successor to Yeats," moves meditatively between ‘the private arena’’ of autobiogra- 
phy and Ireland's history. Thus he repossesses — through description's revelatory, evaluative 
powers — a heritage (personal, national, linguistic) that, redeemed by time, will ‘‘[make] living 
possible in today's violent world." The poet, beginning in a folk-pastoral mode but moving 
through his first four collections into ‘‘a stinging new version of reality,’’ voices increasingly 
political yet private protests in poetry. They are reminiscent of the scop and Hopkins, poetry 
spare, concentrated, concrete, intellectually tough yet compassionate, colloquial, metaphori- 
cally startling, engaged yet detached, and formally controlled throughout. B.K.H. w 


83-2175. Schirmer, Gregory A. Seamus Heaney's ''Salvation in Surrender’, Éire, 15, 4, 1980, 
139-46. In recent years Seamus Heaney has developed a way to write poetry that is both rooted in 
his Irish locality and also addressed to an audience reaching far beyond the shores of that nation. 
General enthusiasm about his latest volume, Field Work (1979) authenticates a widespread 
inclination to compare him to Yeats. M.T. 


James Joyce 


83-2176. Heumann, J. Mark. Writing — and Not Writing — in Joyce's A PAINFUL CASE, Éire, 
16, 3, 1981, 81-97. In A Painful Case Duffy recognizes intellectually and emotionally that he is 
condemned to a way of life that fails to meet his needs, and he adjusts to that destiny by letting his 
memory fade. Joyce transcended this situation and continued to address his Irish audience, albeit 
from a European mask. M.T. 


83-2177. Pomeranz, Victor. The Modification of SWEETS OF SIN, MFS, 23, 2, 1977, 245. 
Bloom's modification of this book in Ulysses appears to be his incongruous description of it y 
and/or an irrelevant characteristic of the author. J.A.C. | 


83-2178. West, Michael. George Moore and the Hermeneutics of Joyce's DUBLINERS, HarvLB, 
26, 2, 1978, 212-35. Moore's The Untilled Field (1903) is the major literary source for Joyce's 
Dubliners. loyce's ‘‘stories generally transpose Moore's themes from a rural to an urban 
environment, and from pathos or fantasy to irony.'"' So close is the influence that Joyce scholars 
cannot ignore the parallels between the two books. P.A.H. 


Patrick Kavanagh 


83-2179. Grennan, Eamon. Pastoral Design in the Poetry of Patrick Kavanagh, Rena, 34, 1, 1981, 
3-16. Kavanagh bemoaned the lack of a sustaining myth in contemporary poetry. For his own 
poetic identity he chose the most accessible of Western myths, that of the pastoral. In his early 
poems he represents an experience of pastoral innocence. In his later poems he reflects upon 
pastoral innocence and repossesses it in a new mode. To read Kavanagh's poetry through the | 
pastoral lens permits the design of his work to emerge in a rich, consistent light. G.A.C. y 


John Brendan Keane 


83-2180. Winkler, Elizabeth Hale. Ejitin' About: Adoloscence in Friel and Keane, Éire, 16, 3, 
1981, 138-44. As contemporary playwrights in today’s Ireland, John Brendan Keane and Brian 
Friel portray a special kind of Irish youth, a young man of precarious psychological stability who 
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conceals his fears and bewilderment behind a mask of flippant clowning. An examination of plays 
by both artists shows their keen appreciation of the anxieties which accompany the process of 
growing up. M.T. 


Thomas Kinsella 


83-2181. Dunn, Jim. AN DUANAIRE [An Anthology]: A Bridge for the Divided Mind, Éire, 17, 
45, 1982, 116-26. [Rev.-art., An Duanaire, An Irish Anthology, 1600-1900: Poems of the Dispos- 
sessed, ed. Sean O'Tuama, trans. Thomas Kinsella, Dublin: the Dolmen Press, 1981; Philadel- 
phia: The Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1981.] An examination of this bilingual collection of Irish 
poems from three centuries reveals that Kinsella is successful in conveying the ''poetic dynam- 
ics’’ of the original verses. The book is therefore valuable to readers interested in both language 
and literature. M.T. 


83-2182. McGuinness, Arthur E. ''Bright Quincunx Newly Risen": Thomas Kinsella's Inward 
“I”, Éire, 15, 4, 1980, 106-25. Throughout his career, Kinsella has been concerned with the 
fragmentation of modern culture and the consequential anxiety and alienation of the poet. In his 
most recent collections, One and Other Poems (1979) and Fifteen Dead (1979), he concentrates on 
an effort to maintain a consciousness of self in the face of destructive political, social, and cosmic 
"K energies. M.T. 


Patrick MacGill 


83-2183. Greacen, Robert. "Taking the Derry Boat"': Patrick MacGill, Novelist, Éire, 16, 1, 1981, 
90-104. An examination of Patrick MacGill's varied literary efforts (poems, sketches, journalistic 
pieces, novels, dramas), together with biographical information about his activities as a laborer, 
as a socialist, and as a spokesman for working people, explains why he had both ardent admirers 
and adverse critics. He was overproductive and too much concerned for immediate success to 
develop a felicitous style or outgrow some of his oversimplifications. M.T. 


John Montague 


83-2184. Poger, Sidney B. Crane and Montague: ‘The Pattern History Weaves”, Eire, 16, 4, 
1981, 114-24. A comparison of Hart Crane's The Bridge and John Montague's The Rough Field 
indicates. that the poets shared a desire to produce works of epic proportions by employing 
impulses that are essentially lyrical. The result is a new form of poetry which presents historical 
(patterns. M.T. 


83-2185. Redshaw, Thomas Dillon. The Surviving Sign: John Montague's THE BREAD GOD 
(1968), Éire, 17, 2, 1982, 56-91. In The Bread God the central character moves through a drama 
involving sectarian strife and the celebration of the Roman Catholic Eucharist. In so doing, he 
rejuvenates his integrity and his identification with local human history, and he discovers powers 
of prophecy in himself. M.T. 


Richard Murphy 


83-2186. Kilroy, Mark. Richard Murphy's Connemara Locale, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 127-33. Mur- 
phy's sense of place abounds in his poems about Conemara in two collections: Sailing to an Island 
(1963) and High Island (1974). His concern with specific places in these works reflects a search for 
self and identity, a search that is successful only in part. M.T. 


: Flann O'Brian 
l 3-2187. McGuire, Jerry L. Teasing After Death; Metatextuality in THE THIRD POLICEMAN, 
Éire, 16, 2, 1981, 107-21. Metatextuality, an internal discourse upon a question or a problem, 
reflects O'Brian's dual penchant for parable and nostalgia. In The Third Policeman, O'Brian 
suggests that man may indeed be destined to absurd meaninglessness and deception, but he also 
implies that by creating bridges or points of view for varied cycles or stages in life, human beings 
may transcend despair, at least for as long as they exist on this earth. M.T. 
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Mairtin O'Cadhain 


83-2188. Titley, Alan. Mairtin O’Cadhain (1906-1970): Cainteoir na Tre[i]bhe [Satirist of the 
Tribe], Éire, 16, 3, 1981, 6-26. A survey of his biography, his writing, and his reading indicates 
that O'Cadhain was one of the most committed activists of his time. His essays and lectures 
reveal the profound knowledge which he brought to the study of Irish literature and language, as 
well as to the social and political causes he espoused. M.T. a 


Sean O'Faolain 


83-2189. Bonaccorso, Richard. Sean O'Faolain's Foreign Affair, Éire, 16, 2, 1981, 134-44. An 
examination of works in Foreign Affairs and Other Stories (1976) indicates that O'Faolain's 
fiction is both universal and nationalistic and that he discovered a reconciliation of past and 
present, of fantasy and actuality. M.T. 


Patrick Pearse 


83-2190. O'Suilleabhain, le Donnchadh. An Piarsach agus an Ghaeilge san Ollscoil [Pearse and 
Gaelic in the University], Éire, 15, 4, 1980, 39-59. An examination of papers and publications in 
the archives of the Gaelic League reveals the role of Patrick Pearse in 1908 and 1909 to make Irish 
a legitimate subject for a student entering the University College system in Ireland. Debate ong 
that question was carried on in written and spoken Gaelic. The issue was resolved to the // 
satisfaction of Pearse and the League in 1910. M.T. 


^ 


James Stephens 


83-2191. Casey, Paul F. Thrice: James Stephens's HERE ARE LADIES, Éire, 16, I, 1981, 
128-34. Stories in Stephens's Here Are Ladies (1913) have not received the acclaim they are due, 
probably because they have been placed last in reputable anthologies of short Irish fiction. An 
examination of Stephens's use of the number three in the composition of these narratives shows 
that he achieved a tight unity. Characters in his works are usually engaged in a triangle: 
man-woman-problem, with the problem at the top of the situation. The number three also has 
mystical overtones derived from the Christian trinity. M.T. 


John Millington Synge 


83-2192. Daniels, William. Synge's IN WEST KERRY: ‘‘Brilliant Liveliness'', Éire, 17, 1, 1982, 
74-90. Synge's descriptions of the people and activities in Kerry clearly reflect his pleasure in his 
travels and the delight he took in his own life and in the lives of others. In this travel story his Sy 
vivacity is abundantly clear. MT. 


83-2193. Foster, Leslie D. Maurya: Tragic Error and Limited Transcendence in RIDERS TO 
THE SEA, Éire, 16, 3, 1981, 98-117. A survey of scholarship and criticism and an explication of 
crucial characters and incidents suggest that Riders to the Sea is a tragedy which follows classical 
lines. Maurya makes a mistake in refusing her blessing to Bartley because she is tom by 
"[ife-denying and life-affirming' forces in her own heart, not simply because of the conflict of 
human beings with hostile nature. She is momentarily defeated by the catastrophe she caused 
with this error; but her reconciliation in the last lines of the play expresses a clarity and 
peacefulness that provide a catharsis for her, for other characters in the play, and for the 
audience. M.T. 


83-2194. Kiberd, Declan. Synge's PRÓS and Verse in VITA VECCHIA, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 75-85. 
The literary failure of Vita Vecchia is in part the result of Synge's desire to express sentiments of 
English romanticism in forms and techniques derived from Gaelic sources. Although he knew 
Gaelic and Yeats did not, the two writers are alike in failing clearly to conceive the vast Y^ 
contrarieties in these traditions. M.T. 


83-2195. Morrissey, Thomas J. Synge's Doorways: Portals and Portents, Éire, 17, 3, 1982, 40-51. 
' Synge was sophisticated in his knowledge of the symbolic power of doorways and portals, and in 
all six of his plays he used these props to evoke and intensify the dramatic impact of momentous 


. passages. - M.T. 
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83-2196. Pierce, James C. Synge's Widow Quinn: Touchstone to the PLAYBOY 's Irony, Eire, 
16, 2, 1981, 122-33. The Widow Quinn is consistently right in her estimations about characters, 
situations, and conflicts in Playboy. She is comical and satiric, not tragic; and as the ''touch- 
stone’’ of the play, she supports the thoroughly ironic foundations of this, one of Synge’s grandest 
artistic achievements. M.T. 


À.83-2197. Whelan, F.A.E., and Keith N. Hull. ''There's Talking for a Cute Woman!'': Synge's 
Heroines, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 36-46. In Playboy of the Western World, The Tinker's Wedding, In 
the Shadow of the Glen, Deirdre of the Sorrows, and The Well of the Saints there are dominant 
female characters whose passion, beauty, and vitality lead them to defy life-denying circum- 
stances, including the circumstance of being in subjugation to men who are weaker than they are. 
Although it is imperative to avoid oversimplifying the puzzles in Riders to the Sea, it may be that 
Maurya is unique among Synge's heroines in showing a reversal of this pattern of escape into 
liberty and vivacity. M.T. 


See also 83-2172. 
William Butler Yeats 


(83-2198, Foster, John Wilson. Yeats and the Folklore of the Irish Revival, Eire, 17, 2, 1982, 6-18. 
The study of folklore which emerged from the Irish Revival reveals a native countryman who is 
sceptical and non-spiritual, unlike the romantic and mystical portraits advanced by Yeats and 
Lady Gregory. M.T. 


83-2199, Gould, Warwick. Yeats as Aborigine, FDP, 2, 2, 1978, 63-76. Yeats's The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree was printed in Leisure Hour in October, 1896 along with an illustration by J.B. Y 

portraying his son as mad King Goll. [The illustration is provided]. The father earned à little 
money by illustrating his son's poem and helped connect this early poem with the legend of 
Innisfree. J.H.Ro. 


83-2200. Putzel, Steven D. The Black Pig: Yeats's Early Apocalyptic Beast, Éire, 17, 3, 1982, 
86-102. Early in his work, Yeats used the black pig from Irish folklore as a symbol for the 
apocalypse. Its color and peculiar hide (one without bristles), its snorting and grunting suited his 
portraits of nightmare and doom. In his later work, he replaced this beast with ''a vast image out 
of the Spiritus Mundi’’ (The Second Coming). M.T. 


* 33.2201. Quinn, Peter A. Yeats and Revolutionary Nationalism: The Centenary of '98, Eire, 15, 3, 
1980, 47-64. Yeats was deeply committed to the idea that aesthetic and political revolution are 
intimately related. But after the centenary of the revolution of 1798 was finished, he turned chiefly 
to literary efforts to effect cultural change; hence he published his plan for an Irish Literary 
Theater in 1899 and his Cathleen ni Houlihan on the theme of rebellion. M.T. 


83-2202. Schleifer, Ronald. Principles, Proper Names, and the Personae of Yeats’s THE WIND 
AMONG THE REEDS, Éire, 16, 1, 1982, 71-89. A comparison of poems in The Wind among the 
Reeds (1899) with those in The Poetical Works (1906) indicates how Yeats’s conception of poetry 
was changing at the turn of the century. The revisions show how he evolved from what he called 
the ‘‘unconscious drama’’ of his early works to the tight and disciplined control of his poetry in 
the early 20th century. M.T. 


83-2203. Smith, Peter Alderson. Majority: The International Yeats Summer School, Eire, 15, 4, 
1980, 129-34. [This is an account of the lectures, discussions, and other activities. which typify a 
session of the Yeats Summer School in his native Sligo. The author praises the institution and its 
sponsors for having grown into a well-organized event in their 21 years.] M.T. 


83-2204. Smith, Peter Alderson. THE COUNTESS CATHLEEN and the S eio te 


2, 1981, 141- 6. Yeats's Cathleen finds herself in a ''trilemma'' consisting of “heaven, hell,’ of 
faeryland.'’ Yeats thus proposed imagination as a means of averting the traditional iletima of t 


human condition, the conflict of good and evil. i ays AM, R e 
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Ireland Drama 


83-2205. Dalsimer, Adele M. Players in the Western World: The Abbey Theatre's American 
Tours, Éire, 16, 4, 1981, 75-93. A survey of the productions of the Abbey Theatre in Canada and 
the United States and of the popular and critical receptions these performances have enjoyed 
suggests that the support of Americans has been of critical importance to the survival of this 
important lrish theater. MT. 
" 


83-2206. Rushe, Desmond. Keane to Begin, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 112-15. [This is an account of the 
rebirth of the Longford theater in Dublin. Sean O'Casey, Thomas Murphy, and John B. Keane 
are the chief playwrights whose works in performance are discussed, but Rushe glances at a few 
others as well.] M.T. 


Ireland Fiction 


83-2207. Titley, Alan. Rough Rug-Headed Kerns: The Irish Gunman in the Popular Novel, Eire, 
15, 4, 1980, 15-38. An examination of popular mystery novels in Ireland indicates that the gunmen 
in these works are savage, ignorant, and wild, true descendants of the Celts as they were 
unfavorably depicted by English writers of history and literature. M.T. 


Ireland Poetry * 


83-2208. Reilly, Kevin P. Re-Membering: IRISH POETRY AFTER YEATS, Éire, 15, 3, 1980, 
120-6. [rev.-art., The Literary Review, 22:2 (1979), ed., Adrian Frazier, 151 pp., An Irish Poetry 
: After Yeats Special Issue. Considered in this review article are the works of Michael Longley, 
John Montague, Thomas Kinsella, Seamus Heaney, Seamus Deane, Derek Mahon, Patrick 
Kavanagh, Frank Ormsby, James Simmons, Patrick Pearse, and others. Irish poets are said 
generally to share themes of personal and national dismemberment, mutilation, and isolation.] 

M.T. 


Ireland Prose 


83-2209. Reilly, Kevin P. Irish Literary Autobiography: The Goddesses That Poets Dream of, 
Éire, 16, 3, 1981, 57-80. A broad survey of Irish autobiography suggests that in such writing, an 
author tries to make the reader an ''intimate stranger." A peculiarity of Irish literary figures is 
that they also write to and for a national goddess, a personification of Celtic traditions, who is 
maternal, agrarian, bellicose, and erotic. [The article includes a cross-section of mostly modern- 
writers including W.B. Yeats, James Joyce, George Moore, Samuel Beckett and Lady Gregory.]/ 

M.T. 


Ireland General 


83-2210. Palmer, Stanley H. Reconsiderations of the Irish Peasantry, Éire, 16, 1, 1981, 119-27. 
[rev.-art., Views of the Irish Peasantry 1800-1916, eds., Daniel J. Casey and Robert E. Rhodes, 
Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1977; and Donald Harman Akenson, Between Two 
Revolutions; Islandmagee County Antrium 1798-1920, Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 
1979]. These books present two very different portraits of Irish life. Casey and Rhodes attempt to 
depict the great mass of Irish peasants; Akenson studies a small, snug Northern Irish Presbyterian 
parish. Two traits shared by Irish Catholics and Protestants are that they are conservative about 


politics and social issues and that they are studious about their religion. M.T. 

See also 83-1603, 83-2082, 83-2207. 

KENYA _ y 
Taban lo Liyong 


83-2211. Knight, Elizabeth. Taban lo Liyong's Narrative Art, AfLT, 12, 1982, 104-17. The 
moral-fable form gives universal applicability to Taban’s portrayal of a world that is both 
traditional and modem. His language and thought are a blend of the Western and the African as he 
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grafts traditional Acoli expressions and allusions onto an English base. He employs a stylized 
exaggeration of an oral technique whose simplicity of language and sentence structure exploits 
frequent recapitulations to maintain a clear story line through many variations. E.E.W. 


MALAYSIA 
” Malaysia Poetry 


83-2212. Bennett, Bruce. The Subdued Ego: Poetry from Malaysia and Singapore, Meanjin, 37, 2, 
1978, 240-6. A survey of recent poetry in Southeast Asia, particularly in Malaysia and Singapore, 
indicates a less insistent concern with the poet's ego and a more developed interest in a public, 
community-oriented poetry. Linguistic constraints on poets writing in English, self-imposed 
censorship as a result of known government attitudes, and the wish of most writers not to inflame 
inter-communal jealousies or rivalries make for considerable personal reticence on the part of 
most poets. What is most apparent in a number of the best poets is a sensitive and flexible 
sociological imagination. W.R. 


Malaysia General 


„83-2213. Wignesan, T. Religion as Refuge, or Conflict and Non-Change: The Case of the 
X Malaysian Writer in English, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 76-86. [This is one of six articles in A Symposium 
on the Theme of Religion in Commonwealth Literature. See A.E.S. item 83-2098]. The religious 
utterances of writers in Malaysia are as diverse as the races that make up that population. The 
most lasting literature of this country, as of others, is unified by the fact that it is produced by 
writers who have renounced the world and their own egocentric pretensions. whatever the 
religion that gives impetus to such a renunciation. M.T. 


MALTA 
Mario Azzopardi 

83-2214. Friggieri, Oliver. Mario Azzopardi: Malta's New Experience, JCL, 16. 1, 1981, 40-4. 

Azzopardi’s early poetry represents his determination to reform Maltese letters and to oppose an 

effete romanticism and sentimentality. He introduces new forms and techniques; because he is a 

teacher and a freelancer in many local periodicals and newspapers and, because he is co-founder 

of the Movement for the Promotion of Literature, his influence has spread quickly. His most 
wrecent works suggest that his mysticism enables him to create an internal world within empirical 

actuality. M.T. 


MOROCCO 
Driss Chaibi 


83-2215. Tejani, Bahadur. A Modern Afro-Islamic Vision Through Art, AfLT, 12, 1982, 155-62. 
Questioning the traditional authoritarian Islamic beliefs and practices, Driss Chaibi's novel Heirs 
to the Past takes a modern view of Afro-Islamic philosophy through literature and art. E.E.W. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Katherine Mansfield 


83-2216. Hanson, Clare. Katherine Mansfield and Symbolism: the ‘‘artist’s method” in PRE- 
LUDE, ICL, 16, 1, 1981, 25-39. An examination of Prelude indicates that much of Mansfield’s 
| Moriginality arose from her introducing techniques evolved from French Symbolism to the writing 
‘of short fiction. Her stories often need explanatory comment, some of which may be found in her 
letters and journals, both published and unpublished. M.T. 


83-2217. Satterfield, Beh. Irony in THE GARDEN PARTY, BSUF, 23, 1, 1982, 68-70. The 
Garden Party contains two kinds of incompatible irony and initiation: one, typical and often. 
noticed, the initiation of Laura into the snobbish world of the Sheridans; the other, an inversion of 
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the myth of initiation that emphasizes Laura's very superficial awareness of the world beyond the 
Sheridan mansion. Laura's confusion rather than understanding emphasizes the pessimism of the 
Story. C.B.B. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


83-2218. Achebe, Chinua, and Jim Davidson (Interviewer). Interview: Chinua Achebe, Meanjin M 
39, 1, 1980, 35-47. A writer has the same kind of responsibility in all cultures: to remember what 
things were like before, and to keep talking about it. But the various elements of that responsibil- 
ity come in different proportions according to the health of the community he is trying to serve. 
Thus, Achebe's conception of a writer is different from the excessive concern with individual 
position which seems to preoccupy many Austrialian writers. In fact, in Achebe's view, without a 
community an artist's work is really of very little interest or importance. W.R. 


83-2219. David, H. Krupa. The Ibo Society in Achebe's ARROW OF GOD, JES, 9, 2, 1978, 
582-5. Achebe uses ethological description more directly for functional than for aesthetic pur- 
poses. His prose reflects ambivalent admiration and mockery of traditional Ibo society. M.S.W. 


83-2220. Jabbi, Bu-Buakei. Myth and Ritual in ARROW OF GOD, AfLT, 11, 1980, 130-48. X 
Elements of myth and ritual make Achebe's novel an insightful study of power and leadership, 
and the interplay of the two with history and society. Informed by an authentic African philoso- 
phy centering in the priest-hood, the novel should be critically reassessed and understood through 
its cycle of mythology and rites. E.E.W, 


83-2221. Subrahmanian, K. Chinua Achebe on African English, JES, 10, 1, 1978, 617-19. Achebe 
writes in English as an African recognizing the challenge of working in a foreign tongue. 
M.S.W. 


Elechi Amadi 


83-2222. Osundare, Niyi. ''As Grasshoppers to Wanton Boys’’: The Role of the Gods in the 
Novels of Elechi Amadi, AfLT, 11, 1980, 97-109. Amadi's characters have a strong collective 
consciousness of the presence of powerful gods who dominate their lives. Like boys killing 
insects, the gods destroy people. Amadi's fatalism is reminiscent of Greek tragedy but does not 
reach its depths in showing the inequality of the man-to-god relationship, but his fiction is; 
nonetheless remarkable in its ability to invoke the supernatural. E.E.W.| 


Chukwuemeka Ike 


83-2223. Johnson, Alex C. SUNSET AT DAWN: A Biafran on the Nigerian Civil War, AfLT, 11, 
1980, 149-60. Ike's Sunset at Dawn takes a Biafran view of the trauma and disaster of Nigeria's 
Civil War as experienced by rural villagers and urban intellectuals. Exploring a number of 
themes, the novel shows Ike's artistry in presenting history. E.E.W, 


John Munyone 


83-2224. Nnolim, Charles E. Structure and Theme in Munyone's OIL MAN OF OBANGE, 
AfLT, 12, 1982, 163-73. Munyone's first five novels offered little but story, and critics ignored 
them. But his sixth, Oi! Man of Obange, deserves acclaim for its lucid style, emotionally charged 
plot, ironic design, and thematic concerns. E.E.W. 


Gabriel Okara P 
Y 


83-2225. Iyasere, Solomon. Narrative Techniques in Okara's THE VOICE, AfLT, 12, 1982, 5-21. 
In his poetic ‘‘novel,’’ Okara does not deal with the usual anti-colonial theme and glorification of 
the African past but experiments with language. Skillfully using various rhetorical devices of 
fiction, he seeks meaning in a tragically empty and corrupt world dominated by injustice and 
analogous to modern Nigeria. E.E. W, 
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Femi Osofisan 


83-2226. Obafemi, Olu. Revolutionary Aesthetics in Recent Nigerian Theatre, AfLT, 12, 1982, 
118-36. Using dramatic techniques to embody his revolutionary vision in The Chattering and the 
Song and Once Upon Four Robbers, playwright Femi Osofisan proposes a socialist ethical 
perspective for society. In his search for a theatre style linked to revolutionary politics, he 
employs the traditional storytelling technique with a narrator-performer to involve and instruct 
the audience, for he believes that a politically committed art must be aesthetically valid. E.E.W. 


Ola Rotimi 


83-2227. Johnson, Alex C. Ola Rotimi: How Significant?, AfLT, 12, 1982, 137-53. Playwright 
Rotimi's significance as a new talent derives from his language, knowledge of African theatre, and 
themes, as shown in his The Gods Are Not to Blame, an adaptation of the Oedipus theme; Our 
Husband Has Gone Mad Again, a satirical comedy; two historical plays; and the polemical Jf. His 
expertise in African traditional ritual drama undergirds his work and guides his search for a new 
idiom that retains native speech patterns and rhythms without radical deviation from standard 
English. E.E.W. 


X Wole Soyinka 


83-2228. Okonkwo, Juliet. The Essential Unity of Soyinka’s THE INTERPRETERS and SEA- 
SON OF ANOMY, AfLT, 11, 1980, 110-21. Although obvious differences exist between the 
novels, they are consistently similar in their common theme of the intellectual's role in restructur- 


ing and restoring to health a society suffering from socio-economic and political ills. E.E.W. 
Amos Tutuola 
83-2229. Coates, John. The Inward Journey of the Palm-Wine Drinkard, AfLT, 11, 1980, 122-9. 


Tutuola’s novel is ''wisdom literature.' Its treatment of the hero-and-quest theme makes it a 
therapeutic as well as an ontological myth in that the drinkard, undergoing the dangers of the dark 
inward journey, acquires the wisdom to rise above the limitations and problems of the fallen 
world. E.E.W. 


83-2230. Lindfors, Bernth. Amos Tutuola's Earliest Long Narrative, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 45-55. 
Tutuola wrote a long narrative, The Wild Hunter in the Bush of the Ghost, before he wrote The 
Palm-Wine Drinkard. An examination of this early work illuminates the writer's interests in his 
Vater achievements. He has grown from a concem for missionary Christianity to absorption in 
more indigenous African myths, tales, and fantasies. Although his early work is weak in many 
ways, it should have a place in the ‘‘pantheon of Nigerian letters’ because of Tutuola's contribu- 


tion to the evolution of remarkable literature in an international language. M.T. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Randolf Stow 


83-2231. Tiffin, Helen. Melanesian Cargo Cults in Randolf Stow's TOURMALINE and VISI- 
TANTS, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 109-28. [This is one of six articles in A Symposium on the Theme of 
Religion in Commonwealth Literature. See A.E.S. item 83-2098.] In Tourmaline, Stow portrays a 
culture wherein European civilization meets the ancient Aboriginal notions about the land, the 
dry land, and the water which can make it greener. This work shows the contrasting metaphysical 
presumptions of Christianity and Taoism. In Visitants, Stow adds political overtones to his work 
and shows that in a culture like the one in Melanesia, religion and politics are indeed inseparable. 
M.T. 


SINGAPORE 
Singapore Poetry 
See 83-2212. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Athol Fugard 


83-2232. Gray, Stephen. The Coming into Print of Athol Fugard’s TSOTSI, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 
56-63. The story of Fugard's writing, rewriting, and editing of this novel in 1960-62 shows how 
Fugard conceived some of the characters who give vitality to the later dramas. MTA 


UGANDA 
Robert Serumaga 


83-2233. Hom, Andrew. Individualism and Community in the Theatre of Serumaga, AfLT, 12, 
1982, 22-48. Serumaga's novel and five plays are less committed to social and political concerns 
than to an exploration of the. terrifying loneliness of the isolated individual facing painful 
self-knowledge and public exposure. Although Serumaga's achievement is more theatrical than 
literary in idea and form, his work develops clearly and logically, and he makes meticulous use of 
rhythms in his plays. j E.E.W. 


Jean Rhys 


83-2234. Jones, Angela. Voodoo and Apocalypse in the Work of Jean Rhys, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 
126-31. [This is one of six articles in A Symposium on the Theme of Religion in Commonwealth 
Literature. See A.E.S. item 83-2098.) Only Voodooism can explain the conclusions of Jean 
Rhys's major novels: Voyage ín the Dark, Good Morning Midnight, and Wide Sargasso Sea. Of 
course, one may read the works without knowing the intricacies of this exotic religion, but it helps 
to know that the final sequences of them are illuminated by rites of passage and initiation leading 
to a unity of the individual and the cosmos. M.T. 


Derek Walcott 


83-2235. Hamner, Robert D. Derek Walcott, His Works and His Critics: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, 1947-1980, JCL, 16, 1, 1981, 142-84. [This item contains the following categories: ''Poetry 


and Plays,” ‘‘Essays and Articles,’’ and ''Secondary Sources: Selected Criticism. "'] MTS, 
^ 
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83-1579 

83-1499 

83-1676 

83-1515, 2077 
83-1696-1699 
83-1548, 1747-1750, 
1766, 1925, 2051 
83-1611 

83-1825, 1835, 1838, 
1851, 1876, 2011, 
2044 

83-1488 

83-1521 

83-1733 


83-1643 
83-1560 
83-1602 
83-1932 
83-1570 
83-1789 
83-1730 
83-1933 
83-1936 
83-1495, 1496, 1818, 
1934-1949, 2051 
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Fede, Lucrezia di Baccio 83-1974 


de 
Felltham, Owen 
Fenollosa, Ernest 
Fiction (Africa) 
Fiction (Australia) 
Fiction (Britain) 


Fiction (Canada) 
Fiction (General) 
Fiction (Ireland) 
Fiction (U.S.) 


Fielding, Henry 
Film 
Finneran, Alan 
Fisher, Rudolph 
Fitch, George Hamlin 
FitzGerald, Edward 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Percy 
Hethington 
Fitzgerald, Zelda 
Flaubert, Gustave 
Flower, B.O. 
Folklore 


Foote, Shelby 
Forster, E.M. 
Forum, The 
Fowles, John 
Fox, Terry Curtis 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Franklin, Miles 
Frazier, Adrian 
Fredegar 
Frederic, Harold 
Freehafer, John 
Freeman, Donald 
Freeman, Grace 
Freud, Sigmund 
Friel, Brian 
Frost, Robert 


Fry, Christopher 
Frye, Northrop 
Fuentes, Carlos 
Fugard, Athol 
Fuller, Margaret 
Fuller, Thomas 
Gale, David 


83-1583 

83-2023 

83-1543, 2084 
83-2115-2118 
83-1658, 1730, 1731, 
1812 

83-2154 

83-1501, 1537-1544 
83-2207 

83-1511, 1815, 1823, 
1831, 1946, 2073-2075 
83-1638-1640, 1661 
83-1537, 1544, 1545 
83-1950 

83-1951 

83-1704 

83-1700 
83-1952-1954 
83-1731 


83-1954 

83-1540 

83-1822 

83-1824, 1850, 1975, 
2198, 2200 

83-1955 

83-1751, 2041 
83-1813 

83-1752 

83-1911, 1956, 1957 
83-1887, 2065 
83-2093 

83-2208 

83-1558 

83-1883 

83-1656 

83-1675 

83-2077 


: 83-1778, 1921, 2046 


83-2171, 2180 
83-1548, 1958-1964, 
2048 

83-1753 

83-2030, 2136 
83-1495 

83-2232 

83-1839 

83-1588 

83-1811 


Galt, John 
Gardner, John 
Garnett, Edward 
Gaskell, Elizabeth 
Cleghon 


Gay, Sidney H. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Gibbs, Philip 

Gilbert, Laura 

Gilbert, William S. 
Gissing, George 

God 


Godwin, William 
Goethe, Iohann 
Wolfgang von 
Gordon, Caroline 
Gower, John 
Goyen, William 
Graham, R.B. 
Cunninghame 
Graves, R.P. 
Gray, Thomas 
Greeley, Horace 
Green, Martin 
Greene, Donald 
Greene, Graham 
Greene, Robert 
Gregory, Lady Isabella 
Augusta 
Groulx, Lionel 


Grove, Frederick Philip 


Guerard, Albert J. 
Gunn, Thomas 
Guthlac A 
Guthrie, Arlo 
Hakluyt, Richard 
Hall, Donald 
Hall, Joseph 


Halliwell-Phillipps, J.O. 


Hardy, Edward John 
Hardy, Emma 
Hardy, Florence 
Hardy, Thomas 


Harlan, James 
Harlow, Robert 


Harper's Weekly 
Harpur, Charles 


83-1672 
83-1965 
83-1743 
83-1701, 1702 


83-1834 
83-1577 
83-1812 
83-1811 
83-1703 
83-1704-1709 


83-1507, 1771, 1835, 


1847, 1851, 1856, 
1966, 2034 


83-1681 
83-1702 


83-1966-1968 
83-1564 
83-1969 
83-1750 


83-1758, 1759 
83-1641 

83-1834 

83-1793 

83-1800 

83-1754, 1755 
83-1589 

83-2172, 2198, 2209 


83-2135 
83-2137 
83-1970 
83-1958 
83-1559 
83-1819 
83-1602, 1606 
83-1549 
83-1590, 1703 
83-1724 
83-2168 
83-1758 
83-1758 
83-1508, 1709-1712, 
1758 


83-1874 
83-2154 
83-1813 
83-2107 


~~ 


A 








Hayne, Henry 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton 

Hazen, William 

,Heaney, Seamus 

"Hearne, Edwin 

Heath, Jeffrey 

Heath-Stubbs, John 

-Hegel, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich 

Heller, Joseph 

Helms, Randel 

Hemensley, Kris 

Hemingway, Ernest 


Henley, W.E. 
Herbert, George 
Herendeen, Warren 
Herrig, Ludwig 
Hewett, Dorothy 
Heylyn, Peter 
Hibberd, Jack 
Higford, William 
Hill, Geoffrey 
Hinz, Evelyn J. 
History of printing and 
publishing 
Hodges, C. Walter 
Hodgson, William Hope 
Hoffman, David 
Hogarth, William 
Hogg, James 
Holdsworth, Richard 
Hollingshead, John 
Holman, C. Hugh 
Homer 


83-1840 


83-2094 . 
83-1637 

83-1675 

83-2121 

83-1591 

83-1971 

83-1642 

83-1972 
83-1841-1847, 1858, 
1879, 1888, 1889, 
1915 

83-1673 

83-1848 

83-1880 
83-2173-2175, 2208 
83-1717 

83-1785 

83-1756 

83-1816 


83-1973 

83-1780 

83-2119 
83-1496, 1974-1978, 
2051 

83-1713 

83-1592 

83-1923 

83-1875 

83-2095 

83-1622 
83-2096, 2112 
83-1622 

83-1757 

83-1998 
83-1516-1532, 1631, 
1632, 1660, 1822 
83-1627 

83-1730 

83-1979 
83-1723, 1726 
83-1684 

83-1588 

83-1731 

83-1816 

83-2064 


Homily for Palm Sunday 83-1561 


(Old English) 


Hopkins, Gerard Manley 83-1714, 1721, 2174 


| 


Horace 
Hosmer, Horace 
Hotson, Leslie 
Housman, A.E. 


Howard, Richard 

Howells, William Dean 

Hubbell, Jay Broadus, 
Sr. 

Hudson Review 

Hughes, Ted 

Hugo, Jan 

Hulme, T.E. 

Hume, David 

Hunt, Alfred 

Huxley, Aldous 

Hyacinthus, St. 

Ike, Chukwuemeka 

Indians (U.S.) 

Ingersoll, Robert 

Ingram, Maria 

Ireland (General) 


Irish Americans 
Irving, Washington 
James, Henry 


James, William 
January, Philip B. 
Jarrell, Randall 
Jaynes, Julian 
Jeffers, Robinson 
Jeffers, Una 
Jerdan, William 
Jerome, St. 
Jewett, Sarah Ome 
Jews (U.S.) 
Jhabvala, Ruth Prawer 
Johnson, Lionel 
Johnson, Samuel 
Jong, Erica 
Jonson, Ben 
Josephus 

Joshi, Arun 

Joyce, James 


Judas (Middle English) 
Jung, Carl Gustav 
Kafka, Robb 
Kavanagh, Patrick 
Keane, John Brendan 
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83-1589 
83-1870 


: 83-1627, 1656 


83-1521, 1758, 1759, 
1774 

83-1988 

83-1884 

83-1959, 1980, 1981, 
2037 

83-2050 

83-1760 

83-2000 

83-1713 

83-1844 

83-1689 

83-1761 

83-1560 

83-2223 

83-1823 

83-1900 

83-2077 

83-1603, 2082, 2146, 
2207, 2210 

83-1813, 1883, 1926 
83-1858, 1865 
83-1803, 1885-1893, 
2041 

83-1963 

83-1840 

83-1982 

83-1546, 1732 
83-1983-1985 
83-1983, 1985 
83-1684 

83-1562 

83-1894, 1895 
83-1814 

83-2158 

83-1774 

83-1634 

83-1511 

83-1593, 1598 
83-1564 

83-2159 

83-1506, 2176-2178, 
2209 

83-1575 

83-1698, 1911 
83-1983 

83-2179, 2208 
83-2180, 2206 
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Keats, John 
Keesing, Nancy 


83-1674-1677, 1735 


83-2115 


Kelley, Edith Summers 83-1986 
Kempelen, Wolfgang von83-1866 


Keneally, Thomas 
Kenna, Peter 
Kennedy, George 
Klein, A.M. 
Kierkegaard, Sóren 
Killigrew, Thomas 
King, Rev. Martin 
Luther 
Kinsella, Thomas 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Kopit, Arthur 
Kroetsch, Robert 
Kropholler, P.F. 
Lachmann, Karl 
Laclos, Choderlos de 
Landor, Walter Savage 
Landsberg, Melvin 
Lane, John 
Langland, William 
Language-history 
Language-theoretical 
studies 
Lardner, Ring 
Laurence, Samuel 
Lawrence, D.H. 
Lawrence, T.E. 
Lawson, Henry 
Layamon 
Lay Le Freine 
Lear, Edward 
Lebeaux, Richard 
Legrand, Jacques 
Lentfoehr, Sister 
Thérése 
Leo Africanus 
Leopold II, King of 
Belgium 
Le Pan, Douglas 
Lessing, Doris 
Lestrange, Thomas 
Levertov, Denise 
Levin, David 
Lewis, Meriwether 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Lieberman, Laurence 
Linguistics 


83-2097, 2098 
83-2099 
83-2023 
83-2138, 2139 
83-2010 
83-1656 
83-1819 


83-2181, 2182, 2208 
83-1530, 1715 
83-2072 
83-2140, 2154 
83-1706 
83-1521 
83-1658 
83-1678 
83-1931 
83-1622 
83-1565 
83-1553 
83-1534 


83-1954 
83-1700 
83-1762 
83-1763 
83-2092, 2100 
83-1566 
83-1573 
83-1716 
83-1870 
83-1569 
83-1798 


83-1606 
83-1740 


83-2141 
83-1511 
83-1618 
83-1549, 1987 
83-1814 
83-1967 
83-1542 
83-1988 
83-1506, 1533 


Lister, Edith. See 
Ainslie, Noel 

Literary history 

Literary theory 


Literature and other arts 


Lodge, Thomas 
Longfellow, Henry 
Wadsworth 
Longley, Michael 
Lowe, Robert W. 
Lowell, Amy 
Lowell, James Russell 
Lowell, Robert 
Lowry, Malcolm 
Lucretius 
Ludington, Townsend 
Lyly, John 
Lytle, Andrew 
MacDonald, George 


Macdonald, Sir John A. 


MacGill, Patrick 
Machiavelli, Niccold 
MacLeish, Archibald 
MacLennan, Hugh 
Madox, Griffin 
Maecenas, Gaius 
Maelzel 
Magalotti, Lorenzo 
Mahon, Derek 
Mailer, Norman 
Malaysia (General) 
Mamet, David 
Manley, Mary 
Delariviere 
Manning, Frederic 
Mansfield, Katherine 
Manutius, Aldus 
Mare, Walter de la 
Marinetti, Filippo 
Tommaso 
Marlowe, Christopher 


Márquez, Gabriel Garcia 


Marsh, Edward 
Martin, David 
Marvell, Andrew 
Marx, Karl 
Maskelyne, Nevil 
Massinger, Philip 
Masters, John 


83-1488, 1497, 1498 
83-1499-1502, 1946, 


. 2218 


83-1503 
83-1579, 1625 
83-1825, 1849 


83-2208 
83-1656 
83-1989, 2081 
83-1825 
83-1764, 2056 
83-1930, 2142-2144 
83-1630 
83-1931 
83-1506, 1594 
83-1968 
83-1730 
83-2135 
83-2183 
83-1579 
83-2051 
83-2145, 2153 
83-1618 
83-1589 
83-1866 
83-1655 
83-2208 
83-1990 
83-2213 
83-2072 
83-1643 


83-2101 
83-2216, 2217 
83-1521 
83-1764 
83-1488 


83-1598, 1630 
83-1495, 1496 
83-1779 

83-2115 

83-1595, 1596, 1623 
83-1834 

83-1866 

83-1597, 1598 
83-1765 


Taxse, Frederick 
Augustus 
| Aazrui, Ali 
{4{cGuane, Thomas 
: feanjin 
x Aedwall, Henry 
Aelville, Andrew 
' felville, Elizabeth 
i (Shaw) 
` Melville, Herman 
Mencken, H.L. 
. Meredith, George 
Mersenne, Marin 
. Merton, Thomas 
: Merwin, W.S. 
"Mezu, S.O. 
Mickiewicz, Adam 
Middle English 
Dictionary 







iller, Henry 
iller, Mr. (translator) 
Miller, Walter M., Jr. 


„Mitchell, Donald Grant 
Mohun, Michael 
Mommsen, Theodor 
Montagu, Elizabeth 
Į Montague, John 
\Moore, Brian 
“Moore, George 
` Moore, Marianne 
; Moore, T. Sturge 
Moorhouse, Frank 
orality plays 
orris, William 
orte Arthure 
orton, James 
Mr. Ruskin and the 
Reviews 
uggleton, Lodowick 
uir, Percy 


Mullens, Mrs. Catherine 


Hannah 
Munro, Alice 
Munyone, John 
Murdoch, Iris 
‘Murphy, Richard 


83-1717 


83-2084 
83-1991 
83-2124 
83-1599 
83-1590 
83-1860 


83-1850-1862 
83-1992 
83-1717, 1730 
83-1652 
83-1798, 1993 
83-1551 
83-2084 
83-1741 
83-1569 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent 83-1985, 2081 


83-1994 

83-1674 

83-1995 

83-1766 

83-1600, 1629, 1647, 
1665, 1667, 1668, 
1671, 1966, 2007 
83-1858 

83-1637 

83-1767 

83-1644 

83-2184, 2185, 2208 
83-2146, 2147 
83-2178, 2209 
83-2081 

83-1767 

83-2102 

83-1599 

83-1522, 1718, 1730 
83-1576 

83-1684 

83-1720 


83-1659 
83-1768 
83-2160 


83-2148 
83-2224 
83-1769 
83-2186 


Murphy, Thomas 83-2206 
Murray, Les 83-2092 
Murthy, U.R. Anantha 83-2161 
Myers, Carol F. 83-1510 
Myers, Jeffrey - 83-1763 
Mystery plays 83-1571, 1572 
Myth 83-2087, 2088 
Nabokov, Vladimir 83-1996 ` 
Nashe, Thomas 83-1601 
New York Daily Tribune 83-1834 
Nicoll, John Ramsay 83-1656 
Nicolson, Marjorie Hope 83-1652 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 83-1816 
Wilhelm 
Nin, Anais 83-1997-2003 
Notes and Queries 83-1684 
Nowra, Louis 83-2103 
Oates, Joyce Carol 83-2004, 2005 
O’Brian, Flann 83-2187 
O’Brien, Fitz-James 83-1860 
O'Cadhain, Mairtin 83-2188 
O'Casey, Sean 83-2206 
O'Connor, Flannery 83-1818, 2006, 2007 
O'Faolain, Sean 83-2189 
Okara, Gabriel 83-2225 
Old English Martyrology 83-1560 
Oliphant, Margaret 83-1719 
Olson, Charles 83-1551 
Ormeaux, Dollard des — 83-2135 
Ormsby, Frank 83-2208 
Osofisan, Fred 83-2226 
O'Tuama, Sean 83-2181 
Ouloguem, Yambo 83-2086 
Ovid 83-1600 


Owen, Wilfred 

Oxford English 
Dictionary 

Paley, Grace 

Paley, William 

Palladio, Andrea 

Pankhurst, Christobel 

Parker, Donald G. 

Partridge, Eric 

Passio S. Eugenise et 
Comitum 

Patience 

Pear! Poet 

Pearse, Patrick 

Penn, William 

Percy, Walker 

Peter the Great, Tsar 


83-1770, 1771, 1774 
83-1553 


83-2008 
83-1844 
83-1650 
83-1806 
83-1923 
83-1772 
83-1560 


83-1567 
83-1567, 1568, 1619 
83-2190, 2208 
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Petrarch, Francesco 

Pinkham, Hazel 

Pirsig, Robert 

Pitt, William, Lord 
Amherst 

Plath, Sylvia 

Plato 

Pliny 

Plutarch 

Poe, Edgar Allan 


Poelman, Theodore 
Poetry (Australia) 
Poetry (Britain) 
Poetry (General) 
Poetry (Ireland) 
Poetry (Malaysia) 


Poetry (Middle English) 


Poetry (Old English) 
Poetry (Singapore) 
Poetry (U.S.) 


Pollard, Arthur 
Pope, Alexander 


Porter, Katherine Anne 


Porter, William 
Portland, Maine 
Pound, Ezra 


Powell, Anthony 
Prewitt, Frank 
Price, Reynolds 
Pringle, Thomas 
Prose (Anglo-Latin) 
Prose (Britain) 
Prose (Ireland) 
Prose (Old English) 
Prose (U.S.) 
Prosody 

Protus, St. 

Proust, Marcel 


Psychology 
Puck 


Punch 
Purchas, Samuel 
Pynchon, Thomas 

` Quiller-Couch, Sir 

Arthur T. 

Ransom, John Crowe 
Rao, Raja 
Ravenscroft, Edward 


83-1608 
83-1983 
83-2011 
83-1673 


83-1549, 2079 
83-1500, 1769 
83-1594 
83-1594, 1612 
83-1811, 1825, - 


. 1863-1866, 1885 


83-1521 
83-2090, 2092, 2119 
83-1683, 1732 
83-1546-1552 
83-2208 
83-2212 
83-1573-1576 
83-1559 
83-2212 
83-1825, 1987, 
2076-2081 
83-1702 
83-1623, 1645 
83-1968, 2012 
83-1840, 1878 
83-1815 
83-1548, 1989, 
2013-2028, 2076 
83-1773 
83-2149 
83-2029 
83-1684 
83-1578 
83-1659, 1733 
83-2209 
83-1560, 1561 
83-1877 
83-1504, 1574 
83-1560 
83-1997 
83-1732 
83-1813 
83-1728 
83-1602, 1606 
83-2030, 2031 
83-1735 


83-1500, 2056 
83-2162-2164 
83-1657 


Reynolds, Frances 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Rhetoric 
Rhodes, Robert E. 
Rhys, Jean 
Ribman, Ronald 
Rich, Adrienne 
Rich, Barnaby 
Richards, Grant 
Richardson, Samuel 
Riehl, W.H. von 
Riviere, R., and Sons 
Robert-Houdin, Jean 
Eugene 
Roberts, Sir Charles 
G.D. 
Robertson, Don 
Robinson, Edwin 
Arlington 
Robinson, Lennox 
Roethke, Theodore 


83-1644 
83-1644 
83-1505 
83-2210 
83-2234 
83-2072 
83-1987 
83-1603 
83-1759 
83-1658 
83-1697 
83-1680 
83-1866 


83-2150 


83-2032 
83-2033 


83-1784 
83-1549, 1925 


Rollins, Clara Sherwood 83-1893 


` Romeril, John 


Rosenthal, M.L. 
Rotella, Guy L. 
Rotimi, Ola 

Roux, George 
Rowe, Richard 
Rowlands, Graham 
Ruskin, John 
Sagar, Keith 
Salinger, J.D. 
Sandburg, Carl 


83-2104 
83-1548 
83-1927 
83-2083, 2227 
83-1723 
83-2107 
83-2119 
83-1720-1722, 1730 
83-1760 
83-2034 
83-2035-2037 


San Francisco Call, The 83-1704 
San Francisco Chronicle, 83-1704 


The 
Sassoon, Siegfried 
Sayles, John 
Scaliger, J.C. 


Scarburgh, Colonel 
Edmund 


83-1774 
83-2038 
83-1521 
83-1826 


Schaffer, Jacob Christian 83-1528 


Schmied, F.L. 
Schopenhauer, Arthur 
Schwerner, Armand 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Scrope, Stephen 
Seeger, Peter 

Seneca 

Serumaga, Robert 


83-1530 
83-1500 
83-1551 
83-1679, 1728 
83-1569 
83-1819 
83-1585 
83-2233 


Seton, Ernest Thompson 83-2150 


4 


Vtwance Review 83-2050 
. swell, Ellen 83-1870 
JMhadwell Thomas 83-1643, 1649 
Shafer, Robert : 83-2051 
P haffer, Peter 83-2039 
P^ hakespeare, William — 83-1533, 1598, 
i 1603-1617, 1630, 
3 3 1648, 1656, 1657, 
5 1677, 1724, 1735, 
3 1756 
“Shapcott, Thomas 83-2105 
Shaw, George Bernard | 83-1775 
Sherry, Richard 83-1626 
Sidney, Sir Philip 83-1608, 1618-1620 
' Simmons, James 83-2208 
Simmons, Pip 83-1811 


+ dimms, William Gilmore 83-1867, 1869 


Singer, Isaac Bashevis — 83-2040 
| Singer, S.W. 83-1579 
` Sir Degarré 83-1573 
‘Sir Orfeo 83-1573 
“Sisson, C.J. 83-1579 
} sitwell, Sir George 83-1761 
' Sitwell, Osbert 83-1761 
~ Smith, Goldwin 83-2151 
| ?mollett, Tobias 83-1650, 1658, 1661 


l Spelling, William Joseph 83-1868 
| olomon, Lawrence 83-1759 
| outh (U.S.) 


2063, 2067 
| outherne, Thomas 83-1642 
R. byinka, Wole 83-2083, 2086, 2228 
"^ park, Muriel 83-1776 

spencer, Elizabeth 83-2041 
| ‘penser, Edmund 83-1603, 1621, 1622 
j 


3tafford, Arabella Hollis 83-1628 
XY, Wentworth, Countess 


Di of 
‘| 'itafford, Thomas 83-1628 
.» Wentworth, Earl of 
: | tafford, William 83-1628 
\ Wentworth, 2nd Earl 
: of 
|" tead, Christina 83-2106 
;, tein, Gertrude 83-2042, 2043 
ë _, tenhouse, Nicol 83-2107 
‘Drysdale 
. tephens, A.G 83-2108 
] stephens, James 83-2191 
.ernberg, Meir 83-1942 
veme, Laurence 83-1651, 1809, 2030 


83-1816-1819, 1848, 


Stevens, Wallace 
Stevenson, Lionel 


83-2044-2048 
83-2155 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 83-1723 


Stoppard, Tom 
Stow, Randolf 


83-1617, 1777 
83-2231 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher 83-1869 


Stubbs, Harry C. See 


Clement, Hal 
Styron, William 83-2049 
Sullivan, Chuck 83-2077 
Sutherland, Efua 83-2083 
Swansea, Charleen 83-2077 
Swedenborg, Emanuel 83-1671 
Swift, Jonathan 83-1603, 1652 
Swinburne, Algernon — 83-1724 
Charles 
Sykes, Christopher 83-1790 
Sylvester, Joshua 83-1623 
Synge, John Millington 83-2172, 2192-2197 
T.S. 83-1622 . 
Taban lo Liyong 83-2211 
Tallman, Robert 83-1788 
Tate, Allen 83-1968, 2050, 2056 
Tate, Nancy 83-1968 
Tatham, John 83-1656 
Teasdale, Sara 83-2081 
Telberg, Val 83-2000 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 83-1700, 1716, 1721, 
1725, 2167 
Tennyson, Hallam 83-1700 
Thackeray, William 83-1726-1728, 1731, 
Makepeace 1791 
Theory of criticism 83-1506-1509, 2085 
Thomas, Donald M. — 83-1778 
Thomas, Dylan 83-1548 
Thomas, Edward 83-1779 
Thompson, Lawrance — 83-1963 
Thomson, James 83-1646 


Thoreau, Henry David 


Thoreau, John 
Tindall, Gillian 
Tobin, Terence 
Tolkien, J.R.R. 
Tolstoy, Leo 
Nikolayevich 
Tomlinson, Mrs. 
Trollope, Anthony 
Tudor, Anthony 


Turgenev, Ivan 


83-1825, 1852, 1870, 
-1871 
83-1870 
83-1706 
831654 7 
83-1780 ~ 
83-1540 ' 


83-1830. 
83-1729 
83-2145 
83-1889 


i 


\ 


Turner, Frederick 
Jackson 
Tutuola, Amos 
Twain, Mark 
Underwood, Wilbur 


- United States (General) 


Updike, John 
Valery, Paul 
Vanbrugh, Sir John 
Verbruggen, Jack 
Verdi, Guiseppe 
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Vitruvius 
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Wakoski, Diane 
Walcott, Derek 
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Walton, Izaak 
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Whitman, Walt 
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83-1653 
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83-1622 
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83-1625 
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83-1789 
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83-2006 
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83-1806 
83-1931 
83-1811 
83-1678 
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83-1854, 1873-1876, 
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Whittier, John Greenleaf 83-1825 


Wickham, Anna 
Wickham, Glynne 
Wilde, Constance 
Wilde, Oscar 


83-1807 
83-1627 
83-1722 
83-1722 


Wilder, Thornton 
Wille, R. 

Williams, Charles 
Williams, Wightman 
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83-1624 
83-1780 
83-1524 
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Williamson, David 
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Wilson, Edmund 
Wilson, Erasmus 
Wilson, Ethel 
Wilson, John Mackay 
Wilson, Robert 
Witherspoon, John 
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83-1684, 
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83-1829 
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Hair: A Romance of. 


Good and Bad 
Society, The 
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Wood, Sally 
Woodcock, George 
Woolf, Virginia 
Wordsworth, William 


Worousky 

Wright, Judith 
Writing 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Elinor 
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Yeats, J.B. 


Yeats, William Butler f 
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‘Young, Andrew 
Young, Tommy Scott. 
Yule, G.U. 


83-1510, 1511, 1705, 
1806, 1807, 1823, 
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83-1968 
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83-1808, 1809, 2121 
83-1504, 1680-1682, 
1714 

83-1866 

83-2121 
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83-1626 

83-2081 

83-1878 

83-2199 
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